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CHAPTER  XXTT 

ikdiana  in  thb  fiftib8 

^  97    The  Chubohbs 

Thb  new  political  constitution  of  Indiana  made 
in  1850  was  only  an  index  of  the  deeper  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  society.  The  glorious  outburst  of  evan- 
gelism following  the  great  campmeetinga  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  period  reaching  approximately  from 
1825  to  1850  in  which  the  various  church  societies 
gave  their  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  their  creeds. 
The  interdenominational  campmeeting  gave  way  to 
conventions,  associations,  yearly,  quarterly  and  pro- 
tracted meetings  and  synods  in  which  members  of 
one  society  exercised  complete  controL  Even  this* 
denominational  harmony  soon  passed.  The  disor- 
ganizing tendency  once  started  seemed  to  find  no- 
where to  stop.  It  was  a  great  period  for  searching 
the  Bible.  Every  preacher  and  thousands  of  laymen 
studied  the  Book  with  the  utmost  attention  in  order 
the  more  narrowly  to  examine  the  foundations  of 
their  faith  and  creeds.  Instead  of  the  campmeeting 
call  to  a  free  and  universal  salvation,  there  were 
doctrinal  sermons,  based  on  numerous  quoted  texts^ 
arranged  with  more  or  less  logic  to  prove  a  contro- 
verted point  Laymen  and  ministers  transferred 
their  membership  from  one  denomination  to  another 
with  great  freedom.  More  enthusiasm  was  displayed 
than  the  feeble  machinery  of  the  new  churches  could 
stand  and  consequently  each  of  the  Protestant  or- 
j^anizations  became  more  or  less  disorganized.    The 
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charity  of  the  early  circuit  riders  and  missionaries 
gradually  gave  way  to  denominational  bigotry.  Joint 
debates  between  opposing  ministers  took  place  from 
the  pulpits  and  between  the  laymen  at  their  various 
places  of  meeting^  usually,  fortunately,  with  candor 
and  without  personal  unfriendliness. 

The  natural  result  followed  this  emphasis  on  the 
differences  between  the  denominations.  Contention 
arose  in  each  denomination  and  in  each  individual 
society.  The  Methodist  Protestant  church  separated 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  between  1824  and  1830 
on  account  of  the  government  of  the  church  by  the 
bishops ;  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  1843  divided  on 
account  of  the  slavery  question;  the  Free  Metho- 
dists, demanding  a  more  rigid  austerity,  organized 
separately  between  1850  and  I860.  Psalm-singing 
Covenanters,  Reformed  and  Cumberland,  Old-side 
and  New-side,  Beformed  and  Associate  Reformed, 
Dutch,  (German,  and  Scotch  Presbyterians,  came  to 
exist  in  the  same  county.*  They  were  divided  on  the 
government  of  the  church  and  the  government  of  the 
State,  on  questions  of  communion  and  original  sin, 
until  it  seemed  in  the  fifties  that  the  achievements  of 
the  missionaries  in  Indiana  would  be  lost  The  Bap- 
tists divided  on  missionary  work  and  foot-washing, 
on  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  free-will  and  pre- 
destination, on  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
and  regeneration,  on  church  government  and  bap- 
tism; Regular,  Separate,  United,  General,  Particu- 
lar, Primitive,  Freewill,  Means  and  Anti-means, 
Seventh  Day,  and  German  or  Dunkard  Baptist 
diurches  existed  in  close  proximity.*  Even  the 
Quakers  divided  on  the  nature  of  the  trinity,  the 
Unitarians  becoming  known  as  Hioksites. 

X  Jftme0  A.  Woodbonv  *'Th»  ScotdHlriah  Coreiuuiten  In  Man- 
VM  CSounty,"  Indiana  HUtoHaa  Society  PuK  IV,  486. 
s  WiUlam  T.  Stott,  IndUma  BaptUt  Hiitory,  8L 
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A  great  many  members  of  these  ohuroheSy  indud* 
ing  the  preachers,  disgusted  with  endless  bickerings 
over  minor  and  doctrinal  questions,  went  over  to  the 
TJniversalist  church,  whicdi  gained  great  power  in 
Indiana  during  the  period.  Its  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation  was  attractive  to  many.  The  orthodox 
ministers  attacked  the  Universalists  savagely.  Their 
favorite  form  of  conflict  was  the  joint  discussion. 
These  stirring  debates,  held  in  the  woods,  the  listen- , 
ers  bringing  lunch  with  them  for  the  noon  hour,  often 
lasted  two  days,  morning  and  afternoon.'  The  end 
of  this  era  of  church  schism  was  approaching  when 
the  Civil  war  came. 

^  98    HoMB  LiFX 

Indiana  home  life  by  1850  had  changed  mate- 
rially. The  ideal  was  the  manorial  homestead  of 
England  and  Germany  about  1700,  the  time  when 
their  ancestors  began  leaving  those  countries.  The 
central  system  around  which  the  others  were  organ- 
ized  was  the  art  of  reducing  the  wilderness  to  home- 
steads. The  art  became  highly  developed  after  about 
1740  when  the  first  real  American  pioneer  settlements 
were  formed  in  western  Pennsylvania,  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  and  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  uplands 
and  reached  its  culmination  in  the  Ohio  valley  about 
I860.  Two  radically  diflferent  types  of  men  and  wo- 
men attacked  the  problem.  In  Pennsylvania  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Shenandoah  were  the  refugee 
(Germans,  called,  until  recently,  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  from  southern  and  western  Germany.  In 
their  German  homes  they  had  been  peasants,  culti- 
vating their  little  fields  with  the  greatest  skill  They 
prodnoed  little  for  the  market,  therefore  every  need 

•  BhDo  A.  Robinson,  mniyenaUan  In  Indiana."  In  ItMtm^ 
Uog^mim  of  EMwry,  XIII,  1  and  157. 
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of  the  household  had  to  be  anticipated  during  the 
year  in  the  growing  crop,  in  which  they  accordingly 
developed  a  nice  balance.  There  were  sheep  for 
clothing;  cows  for  milk,  batter  and  cheese;  horses 
only  enough  for  the  work,  with  a  preference  for  oxen 
on  account  of  their  value  for  beef  and  hides  after 
they  were  too  old  for  profitable  work ;  hogs  for  meat ; 
geese  or  ducks  for  feather  beds ;  chickens  for  eggs 
and  table  use ;  garden,  vegetables  for  the  table ;  cab- 
bage for  sauerkraut ;  potatoes  for  winter  use ;  apples 
for  cider,  apple  butter,  eating  i(nd  drying;  com  for 
feeding  and  for  making  whisky,  and  wheat  for  bread. 
They  took  extreme  care  of  their  farming  implements, 
cleared  their  fields  of  rocks  and  stumps,  and  built 
capacious  bams  for  housing  their  stock  and  crops.  ^ 
They  stuck  close  to  their  work,  plodding,  prosaic, 
practical.  Their  old  homesteads  along  the  Susque- 
hanna, with  their  red  brick  houses,  hillside  bams  and 
productive  fields,  still  bear  ample  evidence  of  their 
success  as  farmers. 

The  exact  counterpart  of  these  were  the  English, 
Irish  and  Scotch  peasants  who  settled  in  the  Caro- 
lina uplands  and  in  the  Shenandoah.  In  the  west 
they  acquired  large  bodies  of  land,  let  their  sto6k 
stand  out  during  the  winter,  browsing  on  twigs  and 
tuft  grass,  built  large  houses,  met  many  household 
needs  with  money  from  sales  of  cattle,  and  spent 
their  leisure  time  roaming  the  woods,  hunting,  or 
arguing  politics  and  religion  at  the  taverns  or  cross 
roads.  They  developed  an  intense,  robust,  independ- 
ent individualism,  rough  and  boisterous,  artistic  and 
imaginative.  As  politicians  and  preachers  they  were 
a  tremendous  success,  as  farmers  and  business  men 
they  were  not  so  successful  The  tumbledown  build- 
ings and  worn-out  lands  of  Virginia,  the  Oarolinas 
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and  Teimessee  are  yet  witnesses  to  their  unthrifty 
farming. 

The  volnme  of  teohnical  knowledge  and  skill 
acquired  by  the  pioneer  farmer  far  exceeds  what  is 
ordinarily  supposed  Where  there  was  no  extraor- 
dinary rash,  Jand  was  not  cleared  immediately.  The 
intended  field  was  laid  off  and  timber  selected  for 
fencing.  The  fence  was  a  square  rail  worm,  built 
usuaUy  nine  rails  high.  Each  rail  was  ten  feet  long 
and  about  four  inches  square,  the  fence  thus  being 
eighty  inches  high;  if  a  pasture  fence,  it  was  staked 
and  ridered  or  simply  locked.  The  first  choice  of 
timber  for  the  rails  was  walnut  and  poplar,  though 
oak  would  be  used  rather  than  haul  the  rails  a  great 
distance,  say  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Usually  the  rails 
could  be  made  so  near  the  line  of  the  fence  that  haul- 
ing, with  oxen  and  sled,  was  not  necessary.  The  rails 
were  usually  made  in  the  winter  while  the  sap  was 
4own  because  the  timber  split  better  then  and  the 
rails  lasted  longer.  In  making  the  rails,  an  axe,  an 
iron  wedge  or  two,  a  maul,  and  at  least  two  gluts,  or 
wooden  wedges,  were  necessary.  The  maul  was 
made  of  second-growth  hickory,  if  possible  a  hickory 
without  any  red.  The  sapling,  five  or  six  inches 
through,  was  cut  below  the  first  roots  and  a  maul 
about  one  foot  long  left.  The  handle  was  then 
dressed  down  to  the  proper  size,  the  maul  rounded 
off  and  the  finished  article  set  in  the  chimney  comer 
i;o  season  a  half  year  or  so.  The  gluts  were  made  of 
dogwood  saplings  four  inches  through,  each  glut  be- 
ing from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  long,  dressed  down 
very  carefully  to  a  point.  If  not  properly  tapered 
the  glut  would  bounce,  utterly  ruining  the  rail  split- 
ter's  temper.*  The  iron  wedge  was  made  by  the 
blacksmith  with  the  same  proportions  and  precision. 
Thus  armed,  the  pioneer  railmaker  went  forth,  as 
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much  a  dldUed  mechanic  as  any  cabinet  maker..  After 
the  rails  were  laid  np  there  was  always  danger  of 
acme  descendant  of  Bip  Van  Winkle  firing  the  woods. 

After  the  fence  was  completed  the  underbrush 
was  cut  and  piled  and  the  trees  and  saplings  dead- 
ened. This  latter  process  required  both  knowledge 
and  skill  again,  for  some  trees,  as  the  hickory  and 
willow,  needed  only  to  be  barked,  the  oak,  poplar  and 
beech  needed  only  to  be  sapped,  while  such  as  the 
black  gum  and  sycamore  had  to  be  cut  down  deep  into 
the  red.  Most  trees  when  girdled,  or  deadened,  im- 
mediately died,  but  if  a  w^ow  were  peeled  in  the 
spring  there  were  usually  some  thousands  of  volun- 
teer 'Willows  in  its  neighborhood  a  year  later,  while  a 
gum  or  sassafras  deadened  out  of  season  was  a 
calamity.  Trees  deadened  when  the  sap  was  up  be- 
came rotten  in  two  years,  at  which  time  if  the  dear- 
ing  were  fired  many  of  the  trees  would  bum  down 
and  then  bum  up.  The  remaining  trees  could  be  cut, 
rolled  and  burned  easily.  Most  of  the  small  stumps 
were  likewise  rotten  and  if  the  flock  of  sheep  had 
been  busy  nearly  all  the  sprouts  were  dead. 

The  field  was  thus  ready  for  the  plow.  The  most 
approved  way  of  first  breaking  was  with  a  stout 
jumping  shovel  and  two  yokes  of  heavy,  steady  oxen. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  in  watching 
such  a  plow  tear  through  the  rotten  roots,  but  the 
oompletest  torture  this  side  of  eternity  was  plowing 
with  a  jumping  shovel  in  a  rooty  new-ground  with  a 
team  of  spirited  horses.  The  plow,  excepting  the 
iron  shovel  and  the  cutter,  was  produced  on  the  farm, 
as  were  also  the  ox  yokes  and  the  oxen. 

The  same  expert  knowledge  coupled  witii  the 
same  practical  sUU  was  necessary  in  all  the  various 
lines  of  farming  activity.  There  was  no  refrigera- 
tor, but  a  house  was  built  over  the  spring  and  places 
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prepared  so  that  the  milk  crocks  and  the  batter  bowl 
oonld  get  the  benefit  of  the  cold  water.  There  was  no 
oold  storage,  bnt  the  potatoes,  apples  and  cabbage 
were  holed  np  in  the  ground  beyond  the  frost  and  a 
eellar  provided  for  other  articles  of  constant  nse 
during  the  winter. 

The  Hoosier  folk  had  long  ago  lost  all  distinctions 
between  Dutch  and  Irish,  but  ^ey  had  retained  the 
Dntch  characteristic  of  all-round  farming  and  had 
acquired  some  new  tastes  which  required  an  even 
wider  range  of  production.  In  the  barnyard  were 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  ducks,  geese  and  chickens. 
The  heavy  draft  horses,  which  formerly  drew  the  old 
Gonestoga,  had  given  away  to  a  lighter,  quicker 
breed  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  while  at  least 
two  yokes  of  oxen  were  kept  for  the  heavy  hauling 
around  the  farm.  There  must  be  at  least  a  half  dozen 
milk  cows ;  for  country  butter  and  hot  combread  dis- 
appeared in  enormous  quantities  at  breakfast  in  the 
presence  of  eight  or  ten  husky  young  Hoosiers  and 
two  or  three  work  hands.  At  dinner  or  supper  a 
quart  of  sweet  milk  was  a  modest  allowance  for  each 
person,  with  perhaps  an  extra  pint  for  the  six-  and 
eight-year-olds,  while  a  jug  of  cold  buttermilk,  fresh 
from  file  springhouse,  was  an  ever-present  comfort 
when  the  hot  harvesters  came  up  to  the  shade  to  blow 
after  marching  across  a  ten-acre  field.  There  must 
be  two  or  three  fat,  yearling  steers  to  tide  over  the 
period  from  October  to  Christmas  when  the  pork 
season  was  closed.  A  considerable  amount  of  beef 
must  be  on  hands  also  at  butchering  time  to  mix  with 
the  pork  to  make  the  proper  quality  of  sausage. 

The  farmer  kept  a  weather  eye  on  his  porkers. 
There  must  be  at  least  fifteen  good  two-hundred- 
pounders  ready  for  the  hog  killing,  which  happened 
along  about  Christmas.    There  was  no  special  rush. 
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for  in  any  emergency  like  Quarterly  Meeting  or  a 
political  rally  a  couple  of  sheep  or  a  shoat  or  a  year- 
ling steer  could  be  Ulled  But  the  porkers  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  burden.  They  were  ready  for  fat- 
tening when  two  years  old,  until  which  time  they  fol- 
lowed the  law  of  the  range,  "root  hog  or  die.'*  Their 
master  never  failed,  however,  at  weaning  time,  to 
clip  off  the  tip  of  an  ear,  cut  a  notch  in  it,  bore  a  hole 
through  it  or  make  some  other  mark  as  an  indication 
of  his  ownership.  After  one  month's  ff ceding  on 
com  the  fifteen  or  twenty  hogs  were  ready  for  the 
hog-killing  festival,  one  of  the  big  events  in  pioneer 
life.  It  would  take  a  small  volume  to  give  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  hog-killing,  pork-curing  process — ^the 
killing,  the  stiding,  the  scalding,  the  hanging,  ren- 
dering lard,  making  head  cheese,  sausage,  salting  the 
meat  in  tubs,  smo^g  and  finally  preparing  the  hick- 
ory hams  for  the  summer  season.  So  skUlfuI  were 
they  and  so  tasty  was  the  finished  product  that  even 
today  some  of  the  choicest  products  of  modem  pack- 
ing houses  are  labeled  country  sausage  or  country- 
cured  hams. 

The  woman's  sphere  in  pioneer  life  was  large  and 
indispensable.  Outside  the  house  she,  together  with 
the  diildren,  looked  after  the  sheep,  caring  for  the 
lambs  in  the  early  spring,  shearing  the  sheep,  wash- 
ing, picking,  carding,  spinning,  reeling,  winding, 
knitting  and  weaving  the  wool  into  cloth  and  making 
the  cloth  into  coverlets,  blankets  and  clothing.  In  a 
large  family,  and  nearly  all  were  large,  this  was  an 
enSess  task,  lasting  from  early  mom  till  late  bed- 
time every  day  in  the  year  except  Sundays.  Very 
few  persons  now  living  have  the  knowledge  and  skill 
to  do  this  routine  work  whidi  every  pioneer  ^1 
learned  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  geese  were  under  the  complete  jurisdiction  of 
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the  womeiL  It  required  a  flock  of  two  or  three  dozen 
to  furnish  the  huge  f eatherbeds  and  pillows  that 
were  such  an  attractive  feature  of  the  pioneer  home. 
Besides  this,  every  child,  when  it  was  married  off, 
was  presented  with  a  featherbed  and  four  pillows, 
and  many  a  baked  goose  found  its  way  to  the  Sunday 
dinner  table.  Enough  chickens,  say  one  hundred, 
had  to  be  raised  to  furnish  eggs  for  the  cooking.  The 
women  used  eggs  freely  in  making  coffee,  com  bread, 
cakes  and  especially  for  a  breakfast  fry  in  the  early 
spring.  It  was  the  social  law  that  chicken  should 
form  the  piece  de  resistence  at  all  church  festivals 
and  the  preacher's  predilection  for  fried  chicken 
was  known  of  all  women. 

While  the  men  looked  after  the  cattle  in  general, 
the  milk  cows  received  the  special  attention  of  the 
women;  milking,  straining,  churning  and  dressing 
the  butter  was  more  than  a  mere  pastime. 

In  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  the  wife  was  sole 
monarch  and  together  with  her  daughters  was  the 
whole  working  force.  Providing  for  the  table  re- 
quired a  foresight  beyond  our  conception  at  present. 
The  grocery  store  was  no  assistance  to  her.  She  had 
to  plan  a  year  ahead.  The  men  assisted  with  the 
housework  to  a  small  degree,  but  the  family  mother 
furnished  all  information  and  gave  the  general  direc- 
tions. The  father  looked  after  the  meat  and  bread, 
but  beyond  that  his  knowledge  and  skill  were  limited. 
Canning  fruit  was  not  widely  practiced,  but  there 
was  no  end  of  preserves,  made  of  apple,  peach, 
quince,  crab  apple,  water  melon,  and  citron;  jams, 
marmalades,  jellies  of  all  varieties,  maple  syrup  and 
sorghum,  dried  fruits,  green  fruits  stored  in  cellar, 
'  spice  brush,  sassafras,  balsam,  sage,  alder  blossoms, 
buckeyes,  catnip,  pennyroyal,  ditna  and  scores  of 
other  things  to  be  gathiered,  prepared  and  laid  away, 
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Mine  to  be  nsed  in  eookingy  others  as  medioineSy 
others  as  charms^  or  as  flavors,  for  soups,  meats,  or 
eake.    It  was  a  whole  science  in  itself. 

As  a  rule  the  men  were  possessed  of  great  phy- 
sical strength  and  activity.  Their  daily  life  was  con- 
ducive to  bodily  vigor.  No  better  physical  training 
could  be  prescribed  today  than  to  swing  the  ax  or 
maul  in  the  forest  ten  hours  a  day  for  months  at  a 
time.  In  this  respect  southern  Indiana  was  full  of 
Lincolns  before  the  Civil  war.  Such  men  could  help 
at  twenty  log  rollings  on  as  many  successive  days. 
Most  young  men  could  leap  an  eight-rail  fence,  and 
at  gatherings  it  was  not  extraordinary  to  find  a  few, 
eadi  of  whom  could  jump  a  bar  held  level  with  the 
top  of  his  head.  An  ordinary  deer  hunt  would,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  take  them  on  a  thirty-mile 
tramp  through  the  unbroken  snow.  Harvesters 
would  swing  the  cradle  from  sun  to  sun  with  only 
brief  rests  for  dinner  and  lunch.  Yet  between  *  *  busy 
seasons^'  there  were  considerable  periods  of  leisure. 
From  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  October 
little  work  was  done,  and  again  from  Christmas  till 
April  work  was  easy.  Usually  a  man  who  weighed 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  in  August  would 
weigh  two  hundred  pounds  in  March. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture.  In 
almost  every  household  there  was  some  old  ^^ hippo,'' 
broken  either  in  body  or  spirit,  or  frequently  both. 
Ague,  perhaps,  had  robbed  him  of  the  vitality  neces- 
sary to  compete  in  the  hard  struggle.  He  could  name 
a  dozen  diseases  working  on  him.  From  his  ailments 
he  had  constructed  a  science.  His  corns  and  his 
rheumatism  warned  him  of  approaching  changes  in 
the  weather.  The  pale,  red,  setting  sun  foretold  a 
disastrous  plague,  most  probably  smallpox  or  ^^yal- 
ler''  fever.     The  crackle  of  the  burning  backlog 
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announced  an  approaching  snowstorm.  The  thick 
eom  shuck,  the  low-hung  hornet's  nest,  the  busy 
woodpeckers  and  squirrels  were  sure  signs  of  a  hard 
winter.  In  the  art  of  forecasting  he  was  the  succes- 
sor of  the  seerSy  sooth-sayers  and  astrologers,  last 
and  least  harmful  of  all  the  parasitic  train.  Science 
has  usurped  his  throne,  though  traces  of  his  reign 
still  linger.  By  his  shrewd  oteervations,  his  persis- 
tent guessings  and  '^I  told  you  so's''  he  gained  a 
vast  influence  over  the  unscientific  conmiunity. 

Hippo  was  also  a  medical  man.  His  specialty 
was  bitters.  On  fine  days  he  would  potter  around 
the  premises  gatherings  roots,  leaves  and  bark  and 
concocting  his  nostrums.  At  other  times  he  ventured 
as  far  as  the  store  or  to  some  neighboring  crone 
where  he  compared  theories,  observations  and  expe- 
riences in  the  interest  of  his  compound  science  of 
prophecy  and  pharmacology.  So  complete  was  his 
sway  in  this  field  that  few  homes  could  be  found  with- 
out its  jug  of  bitters  and  so  persistent  has  been  that 
influence  that  few  of  us  today  are  able  to  defend  our- 
selves against  the  patent  medicine  fakers  who  cater 
to  our  inherited  weakness. 

By  1850  a  considerable  degree  of  ease  and  com- 
fort had  been  attained  by  the  older  settlers.  While 
there  were  no  fixed  lines  of  social  cleavage,  yet  a 
traveler  could  readily  distinguish  the  two  classes  of 
farmers.  The  newcomers  and  the  shiftless  still  lived 
in  humble  log  cabins,  but  the  more  prosperous  had 
built  brick  or  frame  houses.  Most  diaracteristic  of 
these  was  the  old-fashioned,  two-story,  red  brick, 
built  back  one  hundred  feet  or  more  from  the  road, 
with  its  approach  shaded  by  tall  evergreens. 
Scarcely  a  neighborhood  in  Indiana  but  had  one  or 
more  of  these  evidences  of  magnificence  and  large 
numbers  may  still  be  seen  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.    Bag  carpets  covered  the  floors,  at  least  of 
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some  of  the  rooms.  Huge  bedsteads,  with  posts 
reaching  almost  to  the  high  ceilings,  adorned  the 
sleeping  rooms.  Chests,  comer  cupboards  and  ward- 
robes of  cherry  or  walnut,  made  by  some  itinerant 
cabinet  maker,  could  be  found  in  many  houses  and  a 
very  few  pianos  were  brought  into  the  state  before 
the  Civil  war.  Cookstoves  with  two  and  four  holes 
began  to  appear  in  the  kitchen.  The  springhouses, 
still  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  served  as 
our  first  refrigerators,  though  ice  houses,  packed 
with  straw  or  sawdust,  were  not  unknown.  Here  and 
there  a  hillside  bam  could  be  seen,  though  these 
buildings,  so  common  among  the  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ers of  the  time,  were  rare  in  Indiana. 

The  public  roads  during  this  period  were  im- 
proved so  that  travel  was  possible.  Many  railroads 
were  building,  but  the  great  bulk  of  traflSc  was  stiU 
done  by  wagon.  Professional  teamsters  were  to  be 
found  in  every  neighborhood.  Storekeepers  at  Point 
Commerce,  Spencer,  and  Bloomington  had  their 
goods  hauled  overland  from  New  Albany  till  the 
Louisville  &  New  Albany  (Monon)  railroad  was 
opened  in  1853.*  Farmers  and  merchants  from  New- 
castle, Connersville,  Brookville  and  the  Whitewater 
district  hauled  their  produce  to  Lawrenceburg  or 
CincinnatL  Bipley,  Jennings  and  Bartholomew 
counties  traded  over  the  Michigan  road  to  Madis6n. 
The  northern  part  of  the  state  depended  on  the  Wa- 
bash river  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  the  lat- 
ter being  opened  through  to  Evansville  in  1853.  The 
region  west  of  South  Bend  traded  to  Chicago  and 
Michigan  City.  Men  are  yet  living  who  hauled 
apples  and  potatoes  from  Vermilion,  Warren  and 
Jasper  counties  to  Chicago. 

«  Robert  Weem«,  ''Settl^nent  of  Worthlngton  and  Old  Point 
Oommerce,**  Indiana  Magazine  of  Hittorp,  XII,  60.  See  also  the 
▼arlons  connty  histories. 
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§  99    Wealth 

Indiana  prospered  between  1850  and  I860.  The 
property  valuation  jumped  from  $202,000,000  to 
$528,000,000,  an  increase  of  160  per  cent  Over 
3,000,000  acres  of  land  were  cleared  and  plowed  while 
the  farms  more  than  doubled  in  value.  Over  $10,- 
000,000  worth  of  farm  ntiachinery  was  in  use  in  1860. 
There  was  an  average  gain  of  two  horses  and  three 
milk  cows  to  each  farm,  the  total  for  the  state  in 
1860  being  409,000  horses,  18,000  mules,  491,000  milk 
cows,  95,000  work  oxen,  582,000  stock  cattle,  2,157,375 
sheep,  2,498,000  hogs.  The  annual  crop  of  wheat 
jumped  from  6,000,000  bushels  in  1850  to  15,000,000 
bushels  in  1860;  rye  from  78,000  to  400,000  bushels; 
com  from  53,000,000  to  69,000,000  bushels;  oats 
dropped  from  5,655,000  to  5,000,000  bushels;  tobacco 
increased  from  1,000,000  to  over  7,000,000  pounds; 
potatoes  from  2,000,000  to  3,873,000  bushels;  and 
orchard  products  from  $324,000  to  $1,212,000  worth. 
The  cultivation  of  rice,  cotton  and  hemp  practically 
disappeared.  Hops  dropped  from  92,000  to  74,000 
pounds;  flax  from  584,000  to  73,000;  maple  sugar 
from  2,921,000  to  1,515,000  pounds.  Beeswax  and 
honey  increased  from  935,000  to  1,221,000  pounds. 
Homemade  manufactures  declined  from  $1,631,000 
in  1850  to  $847,000  worth  in  1860,  while  the  value  of 
slaughtered  animals  increased  from  $6,567,000  in 
1850  to  $9,592,000  in  I860.' 

These  statistics  show  the  economic  changes  un- 
derneath the  social.  The  fields  of  hemp  and  flax  gave 
way  to  the  sheep  pasture  as  the  people  passed  from 
the  linsey-woolsey  to  the  homespun  period.  The  de- 
cline in  household  manufactures  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  export  products  such  as  flour  and  pork. 
The  18,000,000  pounds  of  butter  took  the  place  in 

s  r.  8.  Census,  tables  35  and  36. 
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large  part  on  the  farmers'  tables  of  the  wild  meat 
from  tiie  forest  Each  well-established  farm  hj  1860 
had  a  team  of  driving  horses  for  the  carriage,  which 
explains  the  increase  of  100,000  horses  daring  the 
decade.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  acreage  and 
produce  of  hay,  wheat,  clover  and  orchards  shows 
directly  the  result  of  the  agricultural  societies  and 
the  study  of  agriculture  by  the  farmers.  The  reign 
of  com  and  pork  was  being  challenged.  The  number 
of  sheep  increased  almost  100  per  cent,  while  the 
number  of  hogs  increased  only  about  12  per  cent 
The  total  number  of  cattle  also  nearly  doubled. 
While  the  total  com  crop  gained  only  33  per  cent, 
wheat,  hay  and  clover  gained  150  per  cent,  100  per 
cent  and  140  per  cent  respectively. 


uoo 

The  increase  in  wealth  brought  a  new  ^ra  in  dress. 
As  noted  above,  the  everyday  wear  of  the  farmers 
became  homespun,  the  cloth  for  which  was  made  of 
wool  raised  on  the  farm,  spun,  woven  and  made  up 
by  the  household.  Religious  scruples  in  many  placet 
limited  indulgence  in  the  most  fashionable  dothing, 
but  it  is  not  far  from  the  fact  to  say  that  every  well- 
to-do  farmer  had  a  suit  of  English  broadcloth,  a 
beaver  hat,  and  high-top  boots.  The  dress  of  the 
fashionable  women  was  past  description.  Nothing 
but  an  inspection  of  the  fashion  plates  of  Oodey's, 
Peterson  and  Frank  Leslie  will  give  an  adequate 
idea.  Ladies'  skirts  frequently  were  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  kept  fully  expanded  by  metal  or  grapevine 
hoops.  The  waist  was  tightly  laced  so  that  the  whole 
figure  resembled  an  old-fashioned  Hubbard  squash. 
Over  the  shoulders  mantillas  took  the  place  of  the 
earlier  shawls  or  woven  blankets.  On  the  head  were 
worn  light  bonnets  made  of  tulle,  silk,  and  velvet, 
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decorated  with  lace  and  flowers,  fastened  on  with 
broad,  white  strings,  plaited  and  edged  with  lace^ 
tied  in  a  huge  bow  nnder  the  chin.  Huge  mffles  or 
flonnces  a  foot  wide  cirded  the  ample  skirts  and 
sleeves,  while  bands  of  lace  fastened  at  one  edge 
passed  snspender-like  over  the  shonlders.  A  woman 
so  dressed  most  have  been  almost  helpless  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  the  farmers'  wives  soon  shed  this  finery 
when  they  reached  home.  The  children's  clothes 
were  almost  exactly  like  those  of  their  elders  except 
for  size. 

^  101    Society 

In  spite  of*  the  growing  diversity  in  wealth,  so- 
ciety remained  democratic.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
visiting,  the  visitors  usually  coming  on  Saturday 
night  and  remaining  until  Sunday  i^temoon.  The 
chief  attraction  was  the  Sunday  dinner.  It  was  usual 
for  everybody  either  to  be  guests  or  hosts  at  dinner 
after  the  sermon  on  Sunday. 

Besides  the  church  and  school,  the  chief  social 
centers  were  the  village  stores  and  the  flour  mills. 
There  was  a  general  readjustment  of  town  and  vil- 
lage sites.  Iq  the  earlier  period  towns  had  been 
located  generally  on  navigable  waters  or  on  canal 
sites.  Now  the  building  of  railroads  from  one  large 
city  to  another  left  many  a  struggling  village  on  one 
side  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  move  to 
the  nearest  point  on  the  railroad  or  die.  At  these 
villages  the  local  stump  speaker  held  forth,  the  wan- 
dering preacher  sermonized  the  neighbors,  the  writ- 
ing, singing  and  spelling  schools  met,  and  above  all 
for  its  social  influence  it  was  where  the  neighborhood 
board  met  to  manufacture  public  opinion.  Through 
this  village  committee  must  pass  every  bit  of  news, 
I>olitical,  religious  or  otherwise,  before  it  could  have 
any  eflPect  on  the  conununity.  It  was  not  so  much 
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what  the  information  was  as  how  it  affected  certain 
members  of  the  committee  which  sat  ahnost  continn- 
onsly,  jackknife  in  hand,  at  the  store,  blacksmith 
shop  or  some  other  convenient  place  in  the  village. 
When  news  was  scarce  these  guardians  of  the  people 
pitched  horse  shoes,  played  checkers,  superintended 
the  rifle-matches,  the  Christmas  trees  and  attended 
to  all  dnties  not  strictly  provided  for  by  the  General 
Assembly.  It  seems  that  the  influence  of  this  insti-' 
tution  almost  equalled  that  of  the  church  or  the 
school.  It  is  certain  no  teacher  or  preacher  could 
long  maintain  his  position  against  a  hostile  public 
opinion  created  by  this  village  dub. 

The  village  store's  only  rival  in  the  formation  of 
public  opinion  was  the  neighborhood  milL  Only 
rarely  was  the  mill  located  at  the  village,  the  forces 
determining  their  location  being  entirely  different 
Early  Indiana  was  rich  in  water  power.  There  was 
not  a  county  in  the  state  but  had  several  good  mill 
streams.  An  early  law  enabled  one  to  condemn  mill- 
sites  and  many  grist  mills  date  from  very  early 
times.  However,  tiie  water  mills  reached  their  climax 
in  the  decade  of  the  fifties.  The  farmers  were  pro- 
ducing enormous  crops  of  wheat  and  com  and  the 
railroads  had  not  yet  begun  to  carry  them  to  the 
larger  mills  or  elevators.  This  surplus  grain  was 
ground  at  the  water  mills,  of  which  there  were  usual^ 
ly  a  dozen  in  each  county.* 

«  Noah  J.  Major,  Pioneers  of  Morgan  County,  416.  Th* 
reader  will  please  pardon  me  if  I  linger  too  long  around  tbis  his- 
toric mill  yard,  once  bo  full  of  life  and  energy,  now  nothing  bnt 
a  dreary  little  com  field.  Once  the  hum  of  machinery  was  heard 
from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  niebt,  and  in  the  dry  summer 
months  never  ceased,  day  or  night  People  came  from  near  and 
far,  waited  all  night  and  two  days  for  their  turn,  putting  in  their 
time  fishing.  *  *  *  It  was  here  for  many  years  that  hous* 
and  barn  patterns  were  sawed  out;  here,  also,  was  sawed  the 
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Tie  miller  frequently  added  ^  saw  mill,  a  tannery 
and  a  carding  mill  to  Ms  plant,  romiding  oat  his 
business  by  putting  np  b.  large  store  where  all  the 
neighborhood  produce  was  bought  and  shipped  by 
this  pioneer  merchant  prince  to  New  Orleans  by  flat- 
boat  The  flour  and  meal  ground  in  Indiana  in  1860 
was  valued  at  $11,200,000,  an  increase  over  1850  of 
104  p^r  tent.  The  lumber  sawed  was  valued  at 
$3,169,000.  One  can  easily  infer  that  the  men  who 
gathered  at  these  industrial  centers  were  far  differ- 
ent from  those  who  congregated  at  the  village.  If 
toe  wiui  the  forerunner  of  our  literary  and  country 
dubs  and  other  places  of  amusement  and  recreation, 
the  other  was  the  predecessor  of  the  commercial 
elubs.  The  building  of  railroads  and  the  extraordin- 
ary demands  of  the  Civil  war  ruined  the  country 
xbUling  business.  Of  the  hundred  of  mills  that  pros- 
pered in  the  fifties  scarce  a  score  now  remain  to  do 
a  small  neighborhood  service. 

^102    Morals 

The  moral  condition  of  the  people  seems  to  have 
imfircited  steadily  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 
The  total  number  of  inmates  in  the  state  prison  dur- 
ing 1859  was  556.  Of  these,  276  were  serving  two^ 
year  terms,  nearly  all  for  some  form  of  larceny.  Of 
life  prisoners  there  were  duly  19.  The  greater  part 
of  this  crime  was  attributed  by  thd  warden  to  intem- 
I>eranc<s^  446  being  listed  as  drunkards  or  moderate 
drinkeirs.  These  convicts  werci  huddled  together  in  a 
small  pHson  at  JeffersonviUe.  The  most  troublesonle 

Htmber  for  flatboats  each  retnraiiig  y^t  from  1830  to  185^  Bere, 
too,  the  greatest  boatyard  hi  the  ooniitT  was  establldied.  Bc^ti 
one  hnndred  feet  long  bf  twenty  feet  wide  were  bnllt  and  tnm^ 
in  the  bashi  above  the  dam."  The  writer  was  describing  Gox's 
mill  near  Martinsville.  Still  more  famoug  socially  was  the  Earner 
min,  two  miles  east  of  ttitchdL 
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crime  was  horse-stealing.  Bands  of  these  criminals 
rendezvonsed  in  the  swampy  thickets  of  the  north 
part  of  the  state  in  easy  reach  of  central  Indiana, 
OhiOy  Michigan  and  Illinois.  Other  bands  had  their 
headquarters  along  the  Ohio  river  hills  and  took 
their  stolen  horses  across  the  river  to  dispose  of 
them.  The  courts  were  nnable  to  break  up  these  or- 
ganizations and  vigilance  committees  had  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand.  Detailed  accounts  of  these  petty 
wars  can  be  found  in  the  county  histories. 

About  1850  a  determined  attack  was  began  on  the 
liquor  traffic.  Drinking  had  been  universal  among 
the  pioneers,  but  the  Protestant  churches,  especially 
the  Methodist  and  Quaker,  had  made  endless  war  on 
the  traffic.  As  the  villages  grew  into  cities  the  saloons 
(then  called  groceries  or  tippling  houses)  developed 
into  harbors  for  the  improvident  and  the  vicious. 
The  Southeast  Indiana  conference  of  the  Methodist 
church  at  its  annual  session  of  1853  adopted  resolu- 
tions condenming  the  making,  handling  or  use  of 
liquor  and  demanded  of  the  next  General  Assembly 
the  enactment  of  a  Maine  Law  for  Indiana.^ 

The  General  Assembly  of  1853  passed  a  license 
law  with  a  township  option  provision."  The  contest 
at  the  local  option  elections  in  the  April  elections  of 
1853  had  spread  the  agitation  broadcast,  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  conservative  element  in  both  clerical  and 
political  organizations.  Such  cities  as  Indianapolis, 
New  Albany,  Lafayette,  Greencastle  and  Lawrence- 
burg  voted  dry,  while  Madison,  Jeffersonville  and 
Terre  Haute  voted  to  retain  saloons.*  The  old  Wash- 

T  Indianapolis  Morning  Journal,  Noyember  16,  1863.  These 
resolutions  show  approximately  the  position  taken  hy  the  Method- 
isty  Baptist,  Quaker  and  Presbyterian  churdies. 

s  Law9  of  Indiana,  1863,  ch.  66. 

•  Washington  Democrat,  April  22,  1863.  A  discussion  of  this 
moremait  as  a  political  Issue  wlU  be  found  dsewhwe. 
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iiigtonianSy  the  newer  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  the 
Grand  Union  Daughters  of  Temperance  organized 
for  the  conflict 

§  103  PuBLio  Health 
Little  or  no  progress  had  been  made  in  public 
sanitation.  The  causes  of  disease  were  not  known 
by  the  physicians,  although  medical  practice  was 
much  improved.  The  influence  of  the  medical  schools 
was  beginning  to  be  seen  in  the  changed  attitude  of 
the  people  toward  the  herb  doctors.  However,  it  was 
not  customary  to  call  a  physician  until  the  patient's 
life  was  in  danger  or  until  a  case  of  pneumonia, 
typhoid  fever  or  some  usually  fatal  illness  became 
well  defined.  No  eflfort  was  made  to  prevent  disease. 
Typhoid  fever  would  scourge  a  whole  community 
until  its  mysterious  course  was  arrested  by  the 
autumn  rains  or  winter.  As  if  to  aid  its  deadly  pro- 
gress, all  the  well  persons  of  the  neighborhood,  in 
relays  of  four  or  five,  would  **sit  up'*  with  the 
patient  without  ever  suspecting  that  they  might 
thereby  contract  the  disease.  In  the  year  1859,  by 
way  of  example,  the  deaths  in  August,  September 
and  October,  the  typhoid  months,  were  1,500,  1,633, 
and  1,364 ;  while  for  the  three  preceding  months  there 
were,  all  told,  3,358  deaths  and  for  the  succeeding 
three  there  were  2,991 ;  an  excess  of  1,139  over  the 
preceding  spring  months  and  1,506  over  the  succeed- 
ing winter  months.  The  death  toll  of  typhoid  fever 
seems  to  have  been  about  500  persons  per  month, 
though  the  total  number  directly  attributed  to  this 
malady  was  1,763.^^  Consumption,  with  1,704  vic- 
tims, pneumonia  with  1,149,  scarlatina  with  1,432, 

to  U.  8.  0en9U$,  1S60,  table  6.  Before  me  Is  a  worn  copy  of 
WnUam  CL  Barton's  Vegetahle  Materia  MedUsa  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  library  of  one  of  the  best  physicians  of  that  time. 
It  contahis  descriptions  of  the  common  medicinal  plants,  with 
directions  for  gathering,  curing  and  making  them  into  medicines 
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tf  oop  wiA  77^  braiB  fever  with  642,  whoaping  cou^ 
with  328  and  dyBentery  with  918,  were  the  other 
troablesome  diseases.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  last 
five  affected  children  almost  entirdy.  Inf antile  mor- 
talily  was  high.  While  the  statistics  are  not  at  himd, 
it  seems  that  half  the  children  in  the  f amilj  died  be^ 
fore  reaching  maturity. 

There  were  very  few  pnUic  oemeteries  at  this 
time.  Eadi  farm,  as  a  mle,  had,  somewhere  near  the 
house,  a  small  plot  which  was  nsed  as  a  family  bury- 
ing ground.  A  great  many  of  these  private  oeme- 
teries may  still  be  seen  in  Indiana,  but  in  most  cases 
the  farm  has  changed  hands  too  <^ten  and  the  un- 
marked graves  have  been  n^lected.  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  Uie  first  g^ieration  of  Indianians  are 
now  in  unmarked  graves.  All  traces  of  their  exis^ 
ences  have  disappeared  as  conq>letely  as  Uiose  of  the 
forest,  the  wild  animals  and  the  Indians,  their  eon- 
temporaries. 

Scenes  of  physical  suffering  and  death  were  com- 
mon, so  much  so  that  it  had  a  strange  effect  on  the 
naturally  buoyant  Hoosier  character.  All  who  have 
read  the  stories  and  ballads  c(»nmon  in  Indiana  at 
this  time  have  been  amused  at  the  pathos.  Such  bal«* 
lads  as  **Lily  Dale,''  "Sweet  WilUam,''  '^Barbara 
Allen,''  **Fuller  and  Warren"  illustrate  the  charac- 
teristics. This  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  affec- 
tation, but  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  expression 
of  this  native  hilarity  subdued  by  moments  of  sad- 
ness. These  moumsome  songs  were  usually  sung  on 
the  most  convivial  occasions  and  were  not  inteinied 
by  the  singers  to  express  sorrow. 

^  104    SooiAL  Gathbbikos 

Public  meetings  of  the  fifties  were  noticeable  for 
their  formality  and  dignity.  The  people  were  the 
first  of  three  or  four  generations  to  appear  in  formal 
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soeieiy,  and  naturally  the  U^dencyio  overdress  and 
overact  the  occasion  was  great  One  must  not  get  the 
idea  that  the  old  pioneer  time  had  been  ploughed  as  a 
snake  does  his  p^n.  Half  of  ludiana  was  still  in  the 
log-cabin,  huntingHBhirt  era.  The  polish  that  apr 
peared  in  the  cities  and  in  the  more  prosperous  farm 
communities  was  mocked  in  most  plaqes,  but  it  was 
the  herald  of  better  times.  Maimers  were  still  rough 
and  coarse  as  compared  with  the  present  (Gentlemen 
of  society,  in  their  long  beU  eoats,  white  vests  and 
miffled  shirts,  pwore  like  slave  drivers*  Women,  after 
a  few  ghort  years,  in  the  whirl  of  fashion,  settled 
down  into  comfortable  dothiog,  did  from  ten  to  six- 
teen hours  of  )iard  work  per  day,  raised  a  large  f  am^ 
Uy,  in  the  meantime  smoking  their  day  pipes  with 
what  composure  they  eould^^ 

Most  of  the  amuseqients  of  pioneer  times  con- 
tinued throughout  this  period.  At  the  schoolhouse 
the  young  folks  gathered  of  evenings  for  the  spelling 

11  The  following  paragraph  by  a  reporter  for  thei  RunU  New 
Yorker  is  worth  considering: 

Oar  route  lay  through  Northern  Indiana  and  Central  Michi- 
gan. The  scenery  was  heantifnl,  and  crc^  seemed  promising; 
bnt,  if  phyaiognon^  denotes  inner  aai^ctitsr  and  intelligence,  one 
can  hat  infer  that  the  light  of  the  Goq;)el  truth  and  educatimi  has 
Illuminated  to  a  very  limited  extent  this  part  of  the  ''Blighty 
West"  Unless  a  marlsed  advance  is  soon  made  in  their  moral 
state  and  political  condition,  we  are  seriously  afraid  that  a  day 
of  retribution  will  find  a  majority  of  the  people  wanting  both  in 
theory  and  practica  The  Hooiriers  are  strangers  to  the  day  of 
grace;  their  portion  is  among  the  Gentile&  In  mauy  regions  of 
the  State  they  are  so  kidu9triou$  that  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
settler  runneth  not  back  to  the  time  when  Sabbath  day.  Fourth 
of  July,  or  any  other  holiday  mentionable  in  the  Bnglish  lan- 
guage was  observed.  Governor  Blade's  phillEinthropic  miaslon  of 
sending  from  the  Bast  into  this  inhabitation  of  darkneas,  female 
teachers  does  not  work  ou^  the  promised  glorious  result,  *  *  ^ 
We  hope,  however^  for  the  advent  of  better  thnes,  "Let  us  learn 
tp  labor  and  to  wait''— Washington  Democrat^  September  28,  1868. 
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match,  the  singing  school,  the  writing  school  and 
especially  for  the  **  literary ''  or  debate.  All  of  these 
were  largely  patronized  thronghont  the  decade.  Old 
folks  as  well  as  yonng,  took  part  in  all  these  meet- 
ings. Each  was  essentially  a  contest  in  which  groups 
or '  *  sides ' '  contested  against  groups.  The  individual 
contests  were  going  out  of  fashion  in  the  older  com- 
munities. One  school  frequentiy  challenged  another; 
one  singing  class  challenged  another  in  an  adjoining 
neighborhood;  one  debating  society  challenged  an- 
other; or  even  one  writing  class  entered  the  lists 
against  another.  These  writing  schools  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  district  school,  but  were  composed 
of  grown  persons  under  the  tuition  of  an  itinerant 
teacher.  The  same  is  true  of  the  singing  schooL  The 
writing  school  usually  met  of  evenings  while  the 
singing  school  held  on  Sunday.  Elaborate  rules  gov- 
erned all  these  contests.  They  were  not  dress  affairs, 
though  lads  and  lassies  usually  attended  in  pairs  and 
took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  for 
*' sparking.'' 

More  elaborate  and  formal  were  the  Sunday 
meetings  at  the  church  house.  Here  the  best  and 
starchiest  dress  was  required.  At  Quarterly  meet- 
ings and  Associations  baskets  of  fried  chicken,  cakes . 
and  pies  were  brought  and  at  the  noon  intermission 
the  table  cloth  was  spread  on  the  grass  under  the 
trees.  On  these  occasions  friends  and  relatives  from 
distant  neighborhoods  combined  the  pleasures  of 
worship  with  those  of  a  social  visit  In  many  local- 
ities these  meetings  were  the  greatest  events  of  the 
year. 

The  great  American  holidays  were  usually  ob- 
served, each  in  its  peculiar  way.  The  Fourth  of  July 
was  a  dress  occasion  on  which,  in  the  towns,  the  lead- 
ing citizens  and  ladies  sat  down  to  a  formal  banquet, 
after  which  lugubrious  toasts  to  our  glorious  country 
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were  giveiL  In  the  rural  districts  the  folks  gathered 
in  a  grove,  sometimes  listened  to  the  readings  of  the 
Declaration  or  a  pompons  oration  by  some  member 
of  the  bar  or  more  often  danced  in  the  sawdust  to  the 
music  of  the  fiddle.  The  other  great  holiday  was 
Christmas,  on  the  eve  of  which  a  sleigh  ride  to  the 
Christmas  tree  was  good  sport  for  the  grown  boys 
and  girls,  while  the  little  ones  hung  up  their  stodc- 
ings  in  eager  expectation  of  the  visit  of  Santa  Clans. 
Bands  of  young  men  armed  with  muskets,  horns  and 
conch-sheUs  made  the  rounds  of  the  neighborhood 
on  Christmas  eve,  shooting  in  front  of  houses  and 
demanding  treats  of  liquor,  apples,  pies  or  cakes, 
according  to  taste  or  locfid  custom.  On  Christmas  day 
kinfolks  gathered  together  to  enjoy  a  sumptuous 
feast,  greatest  of  the  year  in  many  homes. 

The  militia  muster  had  yielded  its  former  prestige 
partly  to  the  election  day  and  partly  to  the  barbecue, 
the  former  taking  over  the  business  and  the  latter  the 
pleasure.  The  procedure  on  election  day  varied  so 
much  in  different  parts  of  the  state  that  no  detailed 
description  would  be  fair  to  more  than  one  commun- 
ity. In  the  great  majority  of  townships  the  election 
was  an  orderly,  quiet,  business-like  poll  of  the  voters. 
In  other  townships  it  was  bedlam  on  a  spree.  The 
barbecue,  originally  appropriate  for  any  gathering, 
had  by  1850  become  appropriated  almost  exclusively 
for  political  meetings.  Beef  was  the  proper  meat 
for  barbecuing.  It  was  not  a  fashionable  meeting. 
AH  classes  attended,  dressed  in  all  styles  from  the 
fringed  hunting  shirt  and  moccasins  to  the  bell- 
shaped  great  coat  and  bee-gum  beaver.  Usually  some 
political  speaker  harangued  the  multitude,  and  not 
infrequently  two  or  three  speakers  were  going  simul- 
taneously. One  hundred  farm  wagons,  mingled  with 
a  considerable  number  of  ox-teams  and  stylish  fam- 
ily carriages  could  be  counted  on  the  grounds. 
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The  feast  was  not  altogether  lovely  from  our 
point  of  view.  Swarms  of  flies  and  gnats  covered  the 
meat  except  when  shooed  away  hj  the  f easters.  Kegs 
of  com  whiskey  and  hard  cider  were  consumed  by  the 
multitude,  resulting  in  the  usual  coarse  behavior. 
Frequently  the  revelry  continued  far  into  the  night 
or  not  seldom  throughout  the  second  day  during 
which  tiie  people  camped  on  the  ground  and  spent  the 
time  around  tiie  camp  fire  in  social  visits.  Naturally 
the  young  folks  enjoyed  tiiemselves  to  the  limit. 

^105    Tbavsl 

There  were  in  Indiana  in  1854  twelve  daily,  two 
tri-weekly,  one  semi-weekly,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  weekly,  one  fortnightly  and  six  monthly  news- 
papers. Only  nineteen  counties  were  entirely  with- 
out newspapers.^*  The  reading  of  these  papers,  with 
their  stories  of  the  outside  world,  the  wonders  of  the 
cities  and  the  lure  of  the  great  west,  created  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  see  the  world.  The  new  railroads 
and  palatial  steamboats  offered  the  means  and  the 
returns  from  good  crops  and  profitable  commerce 
furnished  the  neces^ry  funds.  Cincinnati  and  New 
Orleans  were  the  attractive  western  cities.  It  was 
counted  the  treat  of  a  lifetime  to  make  the  trip  to 
New  Orleans  on  such  a  steamer  as  the  "Shotwell,*' 
** Antelope,**  ** Diana**  or,  above  all,  on  the 
^' Eclipse.  **^*  More  than  a  score  of  elegant  sidewheel- 

IS  Indianapolis  Joumalf  Jan.  27,  1864. 

i>  The  following  description  is  from  De  la  Hunt,  HUtory  of 
Perry  OauntPf  177: 

Greatest  and  grandest  of  all  craft  eves  afloat  on  western 
waters  was  the  '^Bdlpse,"  whose  name  aocnrat^  indicated  her 
character.  Built  in  1851-52  in  New  Albany,  at  a  cost  of  $375,000, 
she  passed  Cannelton,  March  24,  1852,  on  her  maiden  trip  to  New 
Orleansi  and  her  like  had  never  been  seen,  nor  will  it  be  again 
behdd.   In  mgiedimeiutois  she  ezodledaU  records,  a  haU  868  fe^ 
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^a  plied  between  Louisville  and  I^ew  44^^y  ^^4 
New  Orleans.  Almost  equally  nunxeroua  an4  splen- 
did were  the  boats  in  the  Louisville-St  Louis  trade. 
The  elite  of  southern  Indiana  met  the  barons  of  the 
Blue  Grass  in  the  cabins  of  these  steamers  on  equal 

loqg,  waterwheels  42  feet  in  diameter,  with  14-foot  buckets,  sus- 
tained by  shafts  of  22-inch  diameter,  weighing  18  tons  each.  Two 
large  engines,  of  36-inch  cylinders,  with  11-foot  strolce,  generated 
the  motive  power,  besides  four  smaller  engines,  for  hoisting 
fcei^t  and  pumping  water.  Eight  large  boilers  were  82^  feet 
Ui  length  by  42  inches  in  diameter,  besides  seven  cylinder  boilers 
35  feet  by  12  inches.  Her  smokestacks  measured  a  diameter  of 
86  inches  and  towered  86  feet  above  the  hurricane  deck.  The  first 
passengers^  cabin  extended  a  length  of  800  feet,  and  it  was  here 
that  money  had  been  squandered  with  lavishness  unparalleled* 
Five  thousand  dollars  was  spent  on  the  carpet  alone,  woyeQ  is\ 
Brussels  from  original  designs  and  efpeciflcations  sent  from  New 
Albany  while  the  boat  was  being  built  This  carpet  consisted 
of  two  immense  rugs  the  full  width  of  the  cabin,  extending  fore 
and  aft  from  the  central  gangway  and  woven  with  eyelets  by 
which  they  could  be  buttoned  down  at  the  edges  and  readily  lifted 
for  cleaning.  Bvery  piece  of  chinaware  was  made  from  special 
patterns  by  the  Haviland  potteries  at  Limoges,  the  smaller  plates, 
cops  and  saucers  bearing  the  Initial  ''B"  in  gold  near,  the  edge, 
while  the  larger  dishes  were  marked  ''Eclipse^  in  gilded  lettera 
A  fljring  golden  eagle  surmounted  this  as  |i  crest  upon  the  tall 
ware,  such  as  ture^is,  comport  dishes  and  pitchers.  The  silver 
was  aU  sterling,  made  to  special  order  and  engraved  with  name 
in  ornate  acript,  while  all  the  cutlery  and  service  was  of  the 
same  costly  description.  Added  to  all  this,  the  mere  gold  leaf 
oaed  in  decoration  when  building  the  boat  amounted  to  |4,875, 
a  single  detail  of  the  extravagance  displayed  throughout  One 
hundred  and  twenty  people  made  up  the  full  crew  in  every 
capacity,  under  oommand  of  Oapt  B.  T.  Sturgeon,  so  the  passen- 
gers were  literally  on  a  floating  hotel,  with  servants  trained  to , 
aatidpate  every  wish.  Besides  the  all-surpassing  splendour  of 
her  equipmtfit,  the  '^Sdipee"  was  the  swiftest  long-distance  boat 
ever  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  as  such  her  record  remahia 
unhroke^,  dlifregarding  numerous  spurt  records,  where  fast  steam- 
€fiiiDi^4e  extri^ordlnary  time  over  short  courses.  In  1853  occurred 
the  memorable  q>eed  coptest  between  the  ''Bclipse''  and  the  ""A.  Jm 
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terms.  Nowhere  in  the  west  was  greater  elegance 
displayed.  In  the  evening  after  the  ladies  had  tired 
of  mnsio  and  dancing  the  gentlemen^  so  inclined,  re- 
tired to  the  bar  room  to  spend  a  large  part  of  the 
night  at  poker.  Liquor  flawed  freely  and  stakes  ran 
high.  In  spite  of  Dickens'  crabid  comment  no  river 
bore  such  sumptuous  crafts  as  did  the  Ohio  in  the 
fifties  and  the  competition  between  these  river  racers 
was  furious. 

The  railroads  had  not  yet  provided  such  comfort- 
able means  of  traveL  The  Madison  road  cleaned  out 
the  week-day  hog  cars  for  the  Sunday  excursion." 
On  other  lines  the  passengers  rode  on  flat  cars^  using 
planks  for  seats.  By  1860,  however,  the  older  rail- 
roads  were   provided   with   comfortable   coaches, 

ShotweU,"  the  former  mnning  froin  the  foot  of  Canal  Street, 
New  Orleans,  to  the  Portland  wharf,  Louisville,  In  four  days, 
nine  hours  and  twaity  minntes,  the  tatter's  time  being  exactly 
one  hour  longer.  This  race  was  even  more  thrilling  than  the 
famous  contest  of  1870  between  the  ''Robert  E.  Lee**  and  'batches,'* 
from  New  Orleans  to  Saint  Louis,  as  the  "Eclipse**  and  ''ShotweU'* 
were  frequently  In  plain  sight  of  each  other  for  miles  at  a  time, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  changed  hands  on  the  result  Reading 
the  m&m  of  an  ordinary  day's  dinner  diows  where  the  mon^ 
went,  since  LucuUus  hlms^  could  only  with  difficulty  have  de» 
signed  a  more  elaborate  banquet  than  one  beginning  with  ox-tail 
soup,  going  throng  barl)ecued  bass  and  she^shead  to  six  vari- 
eties of  boiled  and  three  of  cold  i^iiced  meats,  with  choice  of  ten 
side-dishes,  before  the  actual  meat  course  was  reached.  Bight 
kinds  of  roast  were  then  offered,  and  under  the  head  of  ^reen** 
appears  the  modest  statement,  "All  Vegetables  of  the  Season.** 
The  dessert  is  yet  more  bewildering,  with  seven  different  pies, 
four  puddings,  four  creams,  blanc-mange,  custard,  charlotte  russe^ 
sherbets,  two  'frozettes,*'  and  a  delicacy  not  known  today  called 
"charlexaice,"  to  say  nothing  of  five  cakes,  six  kinds  of  fruit, 
three  of  nuts,  claret  and  white  wines  and  coffee. 

14  John  R.  Cravens  in  Indiana  Magazine  of  Eistory,  XII,  242; 
see,  also,  Dr.  John  Poucher,  ^'Social  Effects  of  the  Monon  Rail- 
way," in  Indiana  Magazine  of  Hittory,  XII,  826. 
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though  of  coarse  not  equaling  the  sleepers,  diners 
and  chair  cars  of  the  present  The  trip  was  frequent- 
ly interrupted  hy  accidents  or  hy  stops  to  take  on 
wood  or  water.  The  men  passengers  often  helped  to 
carry  on  wood  or  stood  in  the  water  line  as  the 
buckets  were  passed  back  and  forth  from  some  con- 
venient stream  or  pool  to  fill  the  tender.  There  was 
no  display  of  fashion  on  the  trains  as  there  was  on 
the  boats ;  however,  the  travel  widened  the  acquain- 
tanceship of  the  people  with  each  other  and  the  coun- 
try more  than  did  that  on  the  boats. 

Show  day  was  the  gala  day  par  excellence.  Every- 
body condemned  it,  but  everybody  came  and  nobody 
behaved.  The  shows  themselves  varied  from  the  two- 
or  three-ring  circus,  under  the  big  tent  among  the 
dog  fennel,  to  the  slight-of-hand  performers,  the 
dancing  bear  or  speaking  mule.  The  mummy  of  Na- 
poleon, the  snake  charmer  from  Madagascar,  the 
wild  man  of  Borneo,  the  sword  swallower,  and  their 
whole  brigade  were  safely  ensconced  in  the  side 
shows  where  the  curious  were  relieved  of  their  extra 
money,  just  as  at  present.  Drunkenness  and  disorder 
usually  characterized  the  crowd.  The  children,  by 
staying  dose  to  the  clowns  and  wild  animals,  had 
an  enjoyable  day,  but  to  the  older  persons  the  circus 
was  a  ^appoinlineni^' 

The  contrast  of  the  circus  was  the  fair.  There 
was  wonderful  activity  during  the  fifties  among  the 
farmers  and  nowhere  could  this  be  appreciated  so 
much  as  at  the  state  and  county  fairs.  All  the  handi- 
work and  products  of  the  farm  were  on  exhibition, 
from  the  finest  livestock  to  the  choicest  glass  of  jelly. 
The  farmers  with  their  families  came  to  spend  a  fidl 
day  or  perhaps  more,  enjoying  and  admiring  the 
things  of  their  own  world.  It  was  a  day  of  education 

u  Major,  The  Pioneers  of  Morgan  County,  885. 
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as  well  as  enjoyment  There  was  earnest  oompaen^ 
on  all  the  articles.  M^ny  things  were  done  better  hy 
them  after  the  fair.  Their  standard  of  living  was 
raised  by  inspecting  the  wares,  of  others  and  their 
vanity  tickled  by  an  exhibition  of  their  own.  An  ad- 
dress in  the  forenoon  and  horse  races  in  the  after- 
noon broke  the  continuity  of  the  day.^* 

^  106    Mbi?tal  Teaits 

The  men  were  kindly,  but  rough,  outspoken  and 
boisterous.  The  hard  life  of  the  forest  for  a  century 
had  been  a  potent  discipline.  The  loudest  lawyer 
made  the  greatest  impression  on  the  jury.  The  nat- 
ive preachers  were  plain  spoken,  harsh  and  merci- 
less. They  often  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  order 
by  force.  The  poor  pedagogue  was  the  butt  of  every 
coarse  joke  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  barred  out, 
smoked  out,  ducked  or  horsewhipped  and  the  surest 
way  to  establish  himself  in  the  community  was  to 
break  somebody's  head  with  a  poker  or  lick  daily  all 
the  helpless  children  under  his  charge. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  this  roughness  was  the[ 
generous,  hearty  hospitality,  unequaled  in  the  United 
States  except  among  the  southern  planters.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  kinship,  at  times  approaching  dan- 
nishness,  though  rarely  offensive.  Thej  were  artis-. 
tic  and  visionary.  Their  pompous  language  seems  to 
us  ridiculous  and  amusing,  but  nevertheless  is  signi- 
ficant. The  wandering  preacher,  the  stump  speaker 
and  the  newspaper  paragrapher  in  their  efforts  at 
expression  borrowed  the  grand  figures  from  tiie 
Bible,  Cicero,  Bacon,  and  MUton  and  more  especially 

f  The  State  board  of  agricaltiire  was  orsaalied,  Ubj  STT,  18Q1, 
by  OoT.  Joseph  A.  WrU^t;  presld^t.  Its  annual  reports  eontala 
reports  from  the  co^nty  societies.  In  these  will  be  fovnd  details 
of  county  and  state  falra  Those  old  r^K>rts  famish  a  valuable 
taisi^t  into  tbe  agrloaUiin^  Ilia  of  the  tUnes* 
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from  John  Knox  ahd  Fox's  Book  of  the  Martyrs.  It 
was  the  language  of  the  "glorious  Revolution.  '*  The 
better  orators  of  the  period,  such  as  Gedtge  (}.  Dunn, 
Samuel  Parker,  Edward  Hannegan  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  combined  this  power  with  a  political  vein, 
common  in  southern  Indianiei,  into  readable  litera- 
ture. 

But  this  poetic  vision  ii  only  the  background  of 
the  picture.  In  the  foreground  looms  up  an  attitude 
toward  Obd  and  iiature  a&  ridiculous  as  the  former 
was  sublime — looms  up  so  large  that  only  close  ob- 
servation reveals  the  former.  These  same  folks  who 
stood  speechless  in  the  presence  of  the  grandeur  of 
nature  planted  their  cucumbers  wh6ii  the  sign  was  in 
th6  arm  so  they  would  grow  long ;  planted  their  pota- 
toes in  the  dark  of  the  moon  so  they  would  hot  all 
grow  to  topd ;  kaevt  that  if  the  new  inoon  lay  on  its 
back  the  month  would  be  dry;  carried  buckeyes  in 
their  pockets  to  keep  off  rheumatism ;  carried  the  left 
front  foot  of  a  rabbii,  killed  in  a  graveyard  in  the 
dark  of  the  moon,  for  good  luck ;  butchered  their  hogs 
in  the  dark  of  the  moon  lest  when  the  pork  was  fried 
it  all  go  to  grease ;  believed  that  if  a  child  were  bom 
when  the  sign  was  in  the  stomach  it  would  be  hearty ; 
if  the  sign  was  in  the  head  it  would  be  wise ;  if  it 
dung  to  a  pencil  when  first  presented  to  it,  it  was 
destined  to  a  noble  professional  career.  All  nature 
was  full  of  personal  significance,  full  of  signs  and 
portents  to  tiieir  superstitious  minds.  Expert  Ger- 
man and  French  rhabdomancers  preyed  on  the  more 
gullible,  telling  fortunes,  locating  buried  treasures, 
stolen  goods,  or  underground  sti^eains  of  water, 
if  any  of  these  signs  and  sayings  were  based  on  long 
abd  dareful  observations.  Their  weather  prognosti- 
cations took  the  t)lace  of  the  present  weather  bureau 
reports  and  at  limes  were  quite  as  accurate.  Mosi 
of  the  prudiBntial  sayings  which  Franklin  printed  ill 
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his  almanac,  and  which  have  since  passed  for  prov- 
erbs, were  the  folk  lore  of  the  thrifty  German  peas- 
ants, the  Pennsylvania  Dutch*  A  large  majority  of 
these  small  superstitions  had  kernels  of  valuable 
wisdom  concealed  in  their  core. 

From  a  personal  standpoint  their  philosophy  was 
broadly  humanitarian.  Individuals  might  differ  in 
endowments  or  wealth,  but  each  bore  the  impress  of 
the  Deity  and  thus  was  entitled  to  respect  This  con- 
ception had  far-reaching  consequences.  It  made  slav- 
ery impossible,  prevented  any  deep  class  distinctions, 
made  public  schools  possible,  and  laid  a  broad  foun- 
dation for  Jacksonian  democracy.  In  social  life  it 
made  the  difference  between  Emerson  and  Lincoln, 
between  the  man  who  fastens  his  eye  on  a  distant 
goal  and  crushes  on  through  the  wreck  and  ruin  of 
hopes  and  lives  to  its  consummation,  and  the  man 
who  shapes  his  life  to  afford  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
himself  and  neighbors  without  much  regard  to  the 
fulfillment  of  his  own  selfish  destiny. 

Politically,  their  philosophy  was  most  curious 
and  their  conduct  contradictory.  Long  and  bitter  ex- 
perience had  made  them  distrustful  of  govemqient 
either  in  the  church  or  the  state.  Unlike  Ihe  Puritans 
and  Cavaliers  and  all  other  civilized  peoples  of  their 
time,  they  conceded  no  divinity  to  laws  or  courts.  If 
the  law  measured  up  to  their  sense  of  justice  they 
enforced  it ;  if  the  court  meted  out  substantial  justice 
they  obeyed  it  If  the  law  was  otherwise  it  remained 
a  dead  letter;  if  the  court  failed  they  frequently 
called  in  Judge  Lynch  and  the  halter  strap.  Not 
swift  to  transcend  the  law,  but  certain  if  the  provo- 
cation continued.  Their  ancestors  gave  their  full 
strength  to  America  in  tiie  Revolution,  not  so  much 
because  they  loved  America  as  that  they  hated 
England.  They  fought  the  military  part  of  the  War 
of  1812  largely  in  gratification  of  their  enmity 
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toward  England  and  the  Indians;  and  finally  they 
supported  the  United  States  in  the  Civil  war  not  be- 
cause they  hated  the  South,  but  because  they  loved 
the  Union.  A  strange  and  happy  transformation  in 
the  attitude  toward  the  government  has  oome  about 
since  they  engaged  in  the  Whiskey  Bebellion,  wrote 
the  Kentucky  Besolutions,  intrigued  with  Spain  and 
encouraged  Burr. 

Each  recognized  within  himself  great  political  ca- 
pacity, such  that  he  would  willingly  undertake  to 
hold  any  office  he  could  get,  from  postmaster  to  con- 
gressman. This  confidence  was  inspired  by  the  fact 
that  he  and  his  neighbors  had  organized  the  govern- 
ment, both  state  and  locaL  All  the  institutions 
around  him  were  his  own  handiwork,  the  product  of 
his  mind  and  hand.  He  wanted  all  the  education  he 
could  get  for  himself  and  children,  but  he  paid  his 
taxes  grudgingly. 

Economically,  he  liked  to  picture  himself  self- 
sufficient  and  wholly  independent  His  ideal  was  a 
farm  which  furnished  him  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
He  opposed  the  United  States  bank  because  the  bank 
was  too  powerful  He  could  not  meet  it  on  the  level. 
He  preferred  a  canal  to  a  railroad  because  on  the 
canal  he  could  launch  his  own  boat  and  come  and  go 
independently  of  any  other  power.  On  a  railroad  he 
would  have  to  accommodate  his  needs  to  another 
man's  pleasure.  He  was  in  his  glory  floating  down 
the  Mississippi  with  a  flatboat  load  of  produce,  dick- 
ering with  the  plantation  owners  on  the  way.  Even 
thus  abroad  he  maintained  the  natural  simplicity  of 
his  life,  not  avaricious,  not  a  close  bargainer,  but 
reveling  in  his  freedom  to  buy  or  sell  as  he  pleased. 
He  made  a  spectacle  when  he  ambled  along  the  levee 
or  in  the. fashionable  streets  of  New  Orleans  or  even 
Cincinnati,  with  his  pant  legs  hooked  over  the  inside 
ear  of  his  boots.    He  was  such  a  robust  animal  him* 
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self  he  oonldn^t  help  but  pity  the  whole  world  ex« 
oept  his  own  neighbors  in  Indiana. 

^  107    IiiLmBAOY  Akd  Popttlation 

The  greatest  social  problem  of  this  period  was 
illiteracy.  Up  to  1850  tiie  state  government^  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  resources,  had  been  unable  to  furnish 
schools,  but  the  great  increase  of  wealth  during  the 
fifties  enabled  it  to  begin  the  work.  The  illiteracy  of 
the  period  was  enough  to  cause  alarm  but  it  would  be 
A  mistake  to  confuse  this  illiteracy  with  ignorance. 
Many  a  skillful  farmer  was  unable  to  read,  but  it 
would  be  wrong  to  call  him  ignorant  The  statistics 
which  are  given  below  produced  an  effect  wholesome 
on  the  people  but  largely  unwarranted  by  the  actual 
conditions.  Throughout  the  east  it  had  a  tendency 
to  make  the  name  Hoosier  a  synonym  for  stupidity. 
The  two  decades  preceding  1860  brought  an  increase 
of  population  of  700,000,  most  of  whom  were  poor. 
One  need  not  expect  a  great  amount  of  social  polish 
in  a  society  that  more  than  doubles  in  two  decades, 
one  generation.** 

IT  The  following  fltatlstlcs  are  given  as  a  backgrotmd  to  tlito 
whole  chapter.  Note  the  shifting  of  population  and  eq[)ecia!ly  the 
growth  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

POPULATION  OF  INDIANA  IN  1840,  1850  AND  1860 
C^nnty  1840  1880  1880 

Adams  2^  5»'n4  8,252 

AHen    6,981  16,821  29,828 

Bartholomew   ....  10,086         12^82  17,865 

Benton M44  2309 

Blackford   1.226  2,864  4.122 

Boone 7^84         11,628  16>753 

Brown    23^  4346  6,607 

Carroll 7,780         11,025  13,488 

Cass 5,490         10322  16343 

Clarke    14^595         15336  20302 

Clay    5368  8,134  12,161 

Clinton 7,490         11371  14306 
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Ckranty  1840 

Crawford 5,282 

I>aylen   6,679 

Dearborn 10,688 

Decatur  12,178 

D^alb 1,967 

Ddaware 8,488 

Dubois  8,634 

Elkhart   6,704 

Fayette    9,838 

Floyd  9.454 

Fountain 11,174 

Franklin    13,444 

Fulton    2,013 

Gibflon   8,970 

Grant 4346 

Greene 8,321 

Hamilton 9^32 

Hancock  7,567, 

Harrison  12,469 

Hendrtcks 11,264 

Henry 15,108 

Howard •••• 

Huntington 1,601 

Jackson  8,960 

JaapOT   IfiTT 

Jay  8,877 

Jeir^rson  16,644 

Joininga   8,748 

Johnson 9,530 

Knox 10,250 

Kosciusko  4,042 

Lagrange 8,666 

Uke 1,468 

Laporte  8,184 

Lawroice 11,790 

Madison 8,904 

Marion 16,118 

MarshaU   1,661 

Martin .'•...  8,775 

Miami    2367 

Monroe 9,906 

Montgomery  14,405 


1860 


1860 


6,818 

8326 

10,354 

18,328 

20,165 

24,406 

15,100 

17394 

8,257 

18380 

10,976 

16,758 

6,230 

10394 

12,903 

20,986 

10,140 

10325 

14376 

20,188 

184260 

15366 

17,914 

19,549 

6364 

9,422 

10,782 

14382 

11,092 

15,797 

12,247 

16,041 

12,686 

17310 

9,714 

12302 

15388 

18,521 

14,077 

I6353 

17,668 

20,119 

6,667 

12,524 

7350 

14367 

11,000 

16386 

8,424 

4391 

7,051 

11399 

28381 

25,086 

12341 

14,749 

12,228 

14354 

11,086 

16,056 

10343 

17,418 

8,424 

11366 

8391 

9445 

12,169 

22319 

12310 

13,692 

12,497 

I63I8 

24389 

39355 

6,848 

12,722 

5355 

8,975 

11349 

16351 

11383 

12347 

18327 

20388 
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Comity  1840 

Uorgan   10,077 

Newton 

Noble  2,702 

OMo 

Orange 9JB80 

Owen   8,254 

Ptrke 18,5» 

Perry   ^18 

Pike   4,710 

Porter    2,172 

Poiej  M41 

Pnlaekl    661 

Putnam   *..  16,800 

Bandolph    T  10,681 

Ripley    10317 

Boeti ^ 16,675 

Bcott 4,262 

Sbelby   11,907 

Spencer   6,961 

Stark   148 

St    Joseph 6,415 

Steoben   2^678 

SnlllTan 8,812 

Switierland    9,864 

Tippecanoe  18,725 

Tipton    

Union  7314 

y  anderbor^    ....  6,200 

y^mlllon   8340 

Vigo   12,076 

Wabash   2,796 

Warren    6,642 

Warrick 6^20 

Washington    16378 

Wayne  2S2,988 

Wells   1,821 

White 1340 

Whitley  1,040 

IVytals 688314 


1860 

1860 

14,654 

I64IO 

•  •  •  • 

236O 

7348 

14315 

5310 

6,462 

IO3I8 

12,076 

12,040 

14376 

16,040 

16388 

7361 

11347 

8380 

10,078 

5360 

IO3I8 

12367 

16467 

2305 

6,ni 

18,612 

20,681 

14,694 

18307 

14322 

19,054 

16,445 

I64O8 

5389 

7308 

15,446 

19360 

8,664 

14356 

658 

2,195 

10355 

18,466 

^07 

10374 

10,168 

16,064 

12353 

12,608 

19369 

26,726 

8384 

8,170 

6381 

7400 

11,415 

20362 

8,601 

9,422 

14,698 

22317 

12,100 

17347 

7,428 

10,067 

8322 

18361 

17,088 

17300 

25300 

29368 

6,162 

10344 

4,760 

8360 

5,190 

10,780 

900358        1360,428 
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ILLITBRACT  AND  POPULATION 

The  following  «Utlstic8  Crom  the  U.  8.  OentuM  v 
Idea  of  the  illiteracgr  in  the  state.  In  the  flrat  colni 
nnmhera  of  white  persons  OTer  20  unable  to  write  oi 

the  seoood  colunm  are  ttie  same  for  1860.    In  the  th 

are  all  ot^  10  who  could  not  write  in  1870^ 

Ckninty                        1840  1880  li 

Adams 180  167  I 

AUen  100  622  f 

Bartholomew 649  l^ia  2/ 

Benton    86  4 

Blackford 66  166  1 

Boone  81  966  .   1^ 

Brown 122  829  1^ 

GarroU  400  986  ( 

Cass 467  173  i 

OUrke 676  941  2A 

Clay 738  632  1,1 

CUnton   87  1,061  1/ 

Crawford  389  946  1,< 

Daviess  667  1,222  i; 

Dearborn   78  703  ( 

Decatnr    161  1^01  1,( 

DeKalb  76  614  ^ 

Delaware   866  1,069  Ifi 

Dobois 632  441  { 

BUchart 114  1,067  U 

Fayette 494  666  1 

Floyd 642  1,061  Ij^ 

Fonntahi    874  1,462  1,1 

Franklin 66  603  1,1 

Fulton 483  ( 

CHbson 1,044  1,201  2,1 

Grant    321  1,121  1,( 

Ckeene    740  1,621  2,8 

Hamilton   1,271  1,819  1,4 

Hancock  330  642  ly^ 

Harrison 419  89  1,{ 

Hendricks    924  1,306  U 

Henry  496  971  1,( 

Hovard 166  l,(j«ro 

Hwithigton    131  671  1,289 

iadnon    M12  1,428  8,146 

a«er 208  177 
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Connty  1840 

Jay    895 

Jefferson    128 

Jenninffi 

Johnson    681 

Knox  648 

Kosciusko 884 

Lagrange   182 

Lake   7 

Laporte 268 

Lawrence  1»086 

Madison   882 

Marlon   194 

MarshaU  62 

Martin    620 

Miami  251 

Monroe  9 

Montgomery 1,058 

A&organ  ••••••••••••  •••• 

Newton  •••• 

Noble 182 

Ohio 

Orange   1^67 

Owen 798 

Parke    1^14 

Perry  674 

Pike 696 

Porter  16 

Posey 

Pulaski   41 

Putnam  1,021 

Randolph   888 

Ripl^  206 

Rush 1,789 

Scott   470 

Shelby 878 

Spencer 700 

Starke 5 

Steuben  51 

St  Joseph  888 

Sullivan   548 

Swltserland 18 

Tli^>ecanoe 1,246 

Tipton 


1860 

1870 

420 

1,285 

1,666 

1,291 

484 

1380 

472 

1,641 

794 

2,604 

lfi&2 

1,601 

104 

868 

181 

416 

610 

842 

1^48 

1,987 

821 

2342 

966 

4,622 

468 

1^68 

1,594 

2,136 

1.074 

1,903 

IfiSS 

1,618 

1^76 

1,439 

904 

1,922 

•  •  •  • 

178 

865 

621 

80 

872 

1,471 

1,922 

1424 

1,614 

820 

074 

1414 

1305 

1,068 

1336 

261 

979 

1,538 

1368 

172 

490 

2,086 

2,091 

1,179 

874 

1,055 

1,644 

1,628 

845 

900 

1390 

1,646 

1,486 

948 

2326 

81 

268 

68 

686 

248 

1,490 

767 

2,707 

110 

210 

1,540 

2,660 

480 

1384 
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CHAPTER  XXm 

GIVIL  WAlt  POUnOB 
^  108      SlAVEBY 

The  election  of  1852  was  not  satisfactory  to  any 
party.  The  Whigs  manifested  littie  concern  over  the 
defeat  or  the  fate  of  their  party.  The  Democrats 
had  made  the  political  mistake  of  destroying  the 
Whig  party,  the  only  power  that  conld  keep  their 
own  party  nnited.  The  Whigs  were  released  from 
party  allegiance  by  the  death  of  their  party,  the  Dem- 
ocrats by  the  disappearance  of  opposition.  The  in- 
dividuals of  each  party  were  thus  left  free  to  discuss 
any  question  that  came  up  and  form  new  alliances  as 
circumstances  arose.  Several  of  these  emergencies 
had  already  arisen  before  1852  when  nothing  but  the 
power  of  party  discipline  and  the  fear  of  defeat  had 
held  the  Democrats  together. 

The  one  great  question  which  interested  every 
voter  was  slavery.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to 
train  public  opinion  in  the  state.  Political  parties, 
the  churches  and  tiie  newspapers  had,  up  to  1850, 
avoided  the  subject  as  much  as  possible  in  an  official 
way.  The  Free  Soil  party  had  created  some  interest 
in  1844  and  1848,  but,  though  it  remained  as  a  power- 
ful influence,  it  had  disappeared  as  an  organized 
force.  A  few  outright  Abolitionists  were  active  in 
the  state  but  were  not  regarded  seriously  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  seems  that  the  majority  of  Indianians  in  1852 
preferred  to  let  the  question  rest,  but  at  the  same 
time  were  apprehensive  lest  some  one  open  it  up 
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agaiiL    Herein  lay  the  cause  of  the  tempest  that 
followed  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bilL 

There  had  been  very  little  sympathy  for  negroes 
in  Indiana  previous  to  1852.  The  new  constitution 
had  prohibited  free  negroes  coming  into  the  state.  A 
strict  law  required  every  one  then  in  the  state  to  reg- 
ister with  his  county  derk  and  one  who  failed  to  reg- 
ister was  subject  to  the  $500  fine  imposed  on  those 
who  came  into  the  state  after  October  1, 1851.*  By  a 
law  of  February  14,  1853,  no  person  having  one- 
eighth  or  more  of  negro  blood  could  testify  in  court 
in  any  case  in  which  a  white  person  was  interested.* 
These  laws  were  driving  the  few  colored  people  then 
in  the  state,  who  were  able  to  move,  from  it.*  There 
seems  to  be  ample  evidence  to  show  that  this  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  state  previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  and  the  operations  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  of  1850. 

However  there  were  strong  agencies  then  becom- 
ing active  to  change  this  attitude.  In  September, 
1853,  the  Northern  Indiana  Methodist  conference 
carried  twelve  resolutions  condemning  slavery  in  all 
its  forms.*    Each  Methodist  preacher  thenceforth 

1  Rwiaed  Law9  of  Indiana^  18S2,  ch.  74. 

s  Law€  of  Indiana,  1868,  ch.  42.  Passed  l^  vote  of  86  to  11 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Honse,  68  to  10. 

•  WashinffUm  County  Democrat,  July  22,  1868. 

«  Logansport  Journal,  October  22,  1863 ;  Indianapolis  Journal, 
October  6k  1868.  'The  system  of  slayery  Is  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chnrch.  We  believe  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  seek  to  remove  slavery  from  the  entire 
comttry.  Whoever  holds  a  slave  Is  a  sinner  before  God,  violating 
In  an  nnmistakable  manner  the  second  commandment  We  be- 
Uere  tbe  system  of  slave-raising  worse  than  the  African  slave 
trade.  The  members  of  onr  church  who  hold  slaves  should  be 
dealt  with  as  for  other  gross  immorality.  Tlie  iniquitous  Fugitive 
Slave  law  merits  our  hearty  disapproval"  The  resolutions  are 
given  in  fun  In  both  pi^rsi 
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became  an  anti-slavery  agitator.  Having  no  regard 
for  political  effect  these  men  soon  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  the  Democratic  politicians.  John  L.  Robin- 
son, United  States  marshal  for  Indiana,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Democratic  state  convention  in  1854 
referred  to  the  preachers  as  the  ^^3000  Abolitionists 
sent  out  of  New  England, '^  and  as  ^^non-taxpaying, 
itinerant  vagabonds/'*  The  State  Sentinel  warned 
preachers  in  general  from  meddling  with  politics  and 
attending  conventions,  cautioning  them  to  stick  to 
the  gospel*  Governor  Wright  witiidrew  his  member- 
ship from  Strange  Chapel  Methodist  church  at  Indi- 
anapolis because  the  minister  persisted  in  talking 
politics  from  the  pulpit^  The  Quakers  were  just  as 
active  in  denouncing  slavery  as  the  Methodists, 
though,  due  to  lack  of  numbers  and  organization, 
they  were  not  so  effective.  Moreover,  having  always 
strenuously  opposed  slavery,  people  were  not  so 
much  excited  by  their  work. 

During  the  year  1853  accounts  of  fugitive  slave 
cases  appeared  frequently  in  the  Indiana  newspa- 
pers. The  iniquity  of  the  business  soon  forced  the 
editors  to  plead  the  cause  of  humanity.  Each  section 
of  the  state  was  aroused  by  the  capture  of  some  fugi- 
tive in  the  vicinity.* 

B  Indianapolis  Journal,  June  24,  1S54. 

•  Indianapolis  State  Sentinel,  August  10,  1864. 

T  Indianapolis  Journal,  January  22  and  23,  1865. 

a  '^e  would  ask  every  man  who  prefers  Justice  to  ezpedieocy* 
humanity  to  the  cold-blooded  schemes  of  selfish  politicians  and 
persistent  slave-holders,  how  long  a  oyst^n  so  degradhig  to  man 
and  so  dishonorable  to  God  shall  be  permitted  to  continue.** — 
Logansport  Journal,  February  13^  1863.  Of  like  tempa  is  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  refer- 
ring to  the  Freeman  outrage : 

''So  deadening  has  been  the  influence  of  slavery  upon  the 
public  mind  that  religious  teachers  and  religious  editors  will  find 
not  a  word  to  say  against  this  utter  abcunination.    Meanwhile^ 
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the  liquor  traffic^*  The  biU  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  43  to  3L 

In  1839  a  petition  by  the  Yearly  meeting  of  Quak- 
ers was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  asking 
that  millers  be  not  required,  as  was  the  case  under 
the  law  of  1831,  to  grind  grain  intended  for  the  dis- 
tlQeries/*  A  favorable  report  was  made  from  a 
select  committee  by  Elwood  Fisher,  of  Switzerland, 
and  a  bill  introduced  but  never  pressed  to  a  vote.  In 
the  same  year,  in  response  to  a  petition  asking  the 
prohibition  of  retailing,  Robert  M.  Cooper,  of  Henry 
county,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  committee, 
reported  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  legislate  on  the 
subject" 

The  (General  Assembly  of  1846  enacted  a  law  per« 

public  Tirtae  and  practical  Christianity.**— /ikftoiM  Free  Demth 
orat,  August  4,  1868. 

•  House  Jowmal,  1888,  p.  602,  eeq,  ''It  Is  the  settled  oi^nioii 
at  the  committee  that  all  our  license  laws  should  be  repealed.** 

20  House  Journal^  1889,  p.  146:  rrhe  Qnakers  hare  now  for 
many  years  made  it  an  obligation  of  their  discipline  as  a  religions 
society,  to  abstain  entirely,  exc^  In  cases  of  sickness,  from  the 
Qse  of  ardent  spirits,  and  have  as  a  people  been  a  shining  exam* 
pie  of  sobriety  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  They  hare  demon- 
strated by  their  own  experience  the  happf  practical  tendency  of 
temperance  to  health,  order,  industry,  and  competence;  and 
thereby  given  the  first  mighty  impulse  to  the  great  cause  of  tem- 
perance reform,  whidi  for  the  last  few  years  has  made  such 
progress  in  the  ciyilized  world.  They  have  given,  1^  their  prac- 
tice, the  most  ample  evidoice  of  the  sincerity  of  their  profession, 
and  in  the  present  manorial  only  aim  to  secure  the  right  of 
making  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  their  business  for 
the  support  of  their  principles  and  testimony.  They  do  not  now, 
they  never  have  in  any  case,  sought  to  compel  a  conformity  of 
oth^s  to  their  views.  They  simply  request  to  be  exempted  from 
all  agency  in  converting  tiie  bounty  of  heaven  into  what  they 
Justiy  consider  a  curse.  Nor  do  they  ask  this  privilege  for  them- 
selves alone,  but  for  all  others  of  like  principles  on  this  subject, 
ot  whom  there  Is  a  large  number.** 

11  House  Journal,  1889,  p.  878. 
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ttdtting  the  voters  of  each  township  at  the  Runnitl 
spring  election  to  place  on  their  ballots  ^'No  Li-^ 
cense''  and  if  a  majority  of  the  ballots  were  so 
marked  there  shonld  be  no  retailing  during  the  f  ol^ 
lowing  year.  Harrison  and  Bnsh  counties  upon 
*' special  request*'  were  exempted  from  this  act." 

During  the  session  of  1849  a  memorial  with  10,- 
000  signatures  was  presented  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly asking  for  state-wide  prohibition.  A  select  com- 
mittee reported  such  a  bill  with  a  local  option  feat- 
ure, but  it  was  lost  on  third  reading  by  a  vote  of  61 
to  26." 

The  agitation  against  the  retailers  rapidly  gained 
strength.  Organizations  of  the  Social  Order  of  Tem- 
perance and  of  Washingtonians  were  effected  in 
every  community.  The  evangelical  churches  placed 
themselves  soli<Uy  behind  the  movement.** 

The  Whig  papers,  though  their  party  was  out  of 
power,  supported  the  movement,  while  the  Demo- 
ns Laws  of  Indiana,  1846,  ch.  VII. 
1*  House  Journal,  1849,  p.  760. 

i«  "^e  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  all  philanthropists 
to  take  a  firm  stand  against  the  manufacture,  Sale  and  drinking 
of  Uqoor.  Yon  might  as  well  tell  me  that  moderate  drinking  of 
hemlock  Is  temperance  as  that  the  moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits 
Is  temperance.  Temperance  men  in  times  past  have  directed 
their  efforts  against  the  drinking  and  retail  traffic,  while  the  great 
fountain  of  misery  and  death  ran  on.  It  strikes  us  very  forcibly 
that  the  manufacturer  and  wholesale  dealer  must  be  stopped.  We 
are  told  that  this  Is  a  free  country,  but  we  deny  that  any  man 
has  the  right  to  engage  in  a  business  that  will  injure  his  neighbor. 
As  members  of  a  community,  we  owe  something  to  the  great 
family  of  men,  and  the  manufacture  of  ardent  spirits  is  the 
great  source  from  which  flows  upon  the  community  a  terrible 
stream  of  moral  evil,  which  is  spreading  devastation,  ruin,  mis- 
ery. Infamy,  and  death  tiiroughout  the  land,  turning  man  into  a 
demon,  and  every  year  robbing  us  of  forty  thousand  citizens;  we 
say  hi  view  of  this  that  no  man  has  the  right  to  manufacture  the 
stuff,  and  certainly  no  church  ought  to  tolerate  it  a  single  day.**'— 
OhrUiian  Record,  February,  1852,  J.  M.  Mathes,  editor. 
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oratic  politioiaiis  insisted  that  the  whole  question 
was  moral  and  should  not  be  brought  into  politics/* 

Governor  Wright  in  his  message  of  1853  recom- 
mended legislation  on  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  though 
he  had  no  specific  remedy  for  the  eviL  He  attributed 
the  failure  of  the  license  law  to  the  failure  to  enforce 
ii  He  specifically  asked  that  drunkenness  be  made  a 
crime  and  that  drunkards  be  disqualified  from  mak- 
ing a  contract  or  controlling  property.** 

The  committee  on  temperance,  however,  recom- 
mended that  legislation  on  the  liquor  traffic  and 
drunkenness  was  inexpedient  Harris  Reynolds,  of 
Fountain  county,  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
on  temperance,  in  response  to  a  petition  wijth  over 
7,000  signatures,  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
local  option. 

This  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  But  a  spe- 
cial house  committee,  headed  by  John  B.  Milroy,  of 
Carroll  county,  reported  a  bill  February  9,  which 
passed  the  House,  February  24,  after  an  attempted 
fillibuster,  by  a  vote  of  53  to  43  and  the  Senate  on 
call  by  30  to  15.  The  members  were  very  reluctant  to 
go  on  record,  but  feared  to  oppose.^^    The  law  pre- 

is  The  Free  Democrat  of  IndlanapollSy  organ  of  the  Free 
SollerSy  sopported:  'There  is  a  (daas  who  say  Temperance  is  a 
moral  qnestion  and  should  not  be  dragged  into  politics.  We  say 
it  is  moral  and  pollticaL  It  has  been  a  political  qnestion  since 
the  first  grog  sh<q;>  was  licensed  to  dispense  liquid  poison.**  No- 
Tember  19,  18S3. 

i«  Qovemor's  Messagei  Houde  Journal,  1868,  p.  23.  ^ts  hag- 
gard victims  meet  ns  everywhere.  They  crowd  onr  almshouses, 
hospitals,  Jails,  and  penit^tiaries.  They  throng  upon  every  ave- 
nue of  life,  chilling  us  with  an  overpowering  sense  ot  their 
wretchedness  and  moral  degradation.  If  the  wails  of  the  widow 
and  the  destitution  of  tbe  orphan  reach  not  our  hearts^  considers* 
tions  of  economy,  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  should  not 
be  disregarded.  Humanity  and  pubUc  poUcy  alike  demand  a 
corrective.** 

IT  Senate  Journal,  1863,  -p.  626;  Houee  Journal,  p.  14Sk 
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vented  retailing,  that  is,  selling  lesc 
except  on  an  affirmative  vote  by  a 
voters  of  a  township  at  the  April  el 
of  the  leading  cities  of  the  state  vot 
lowing  April  election,  but  the  opti< 
law  was  declared  unconstitutional 
court,  November  29, 1853,  in  a  test 
named  Maize,  of  Tippecanoe  count] 
state  settled  back  to  the  old  system 

The  fight  went  bravely  on  durii 
and  1854.  In  each  county  meetii 
which  hundreds  of  men  signed  the  p 
traffic  out  of  the  state.***  In  Wayni 
yers  resolved  not  to  defend  any  c 
violation  of  the  liquor  laws.'^  At  a 
anapolis  a  committee  was  appointed 
on  the  liquor  business.  There  were 
retailers,  of  whom  thirty-three  wer 
Irish,  three  colored,  and  two  native 
Germans  resented  this  interf  erenc 
vate  business  and  ordered  a  boyco 
men  who  opposed  them  and  fhey  a] 
port  any  candidate  who  affiliated  wi 
party. 

A  state  convention  of  the  tern 
met  at  Madison,  September  27  ai 
issued  a  set  of  resolutions.**  By  th 
eighteen  newspapers,  all  Whig  anc 

i»  Washington  Democrat,  April  22,  1863 
!•  Indianapolis  Journal,  December  6, 
of  the  decision  was  that  the  General  Assei 
legislate  by  referendum.    The  full  text  of 
January  5,  186S. 

so  Indianapolis  Journal,  August  19,  186! 
«i  Washington  Democrat,  Feb.  10  and  1' 
ss  Indianapolis  Journal,  Nov.  16,  1863. 
st  Indianapolis  Journal,  Oct  1,  1863. 
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empportiiig  the  cauBe.'*  The  Grand  Division  of  the 
Sons  of  T^nperance  hdd  a  meeting  in  Temperance 
Hall,  IndianapoliSy  October  26, 1853,  and  issued  a  call 
for  a  State  Temperance  conventioii  to  meet  at  Indi- 
anapolis on  the  second  Wednesday  of  January, 
1854.^ 

The  People's  party  in  1854,  having  succeeded  in 
electing  a  General  Assembly  favorable  to  prohibitioii 
that  body  on  February  16, 1855,  placed  on  the  statute 
books  a  sweeping  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicants.^  The  law,  however,  was  never 
given  a  triaL  A  test  case  was  brought  in  Indian- 
apolis and  rushed  through  the  supreme  court,  where, 
in  an  opinion  by  Judge  Samuel  K  Perkins,  the  whole 
law  was  overthrown.*^ 

This  decision  left  it  dear  to  the  propagandists 
that  they  must  limit  their  efforts  to  regulation.  The 
General  Assembly  had  repealed  the  old  license  law, 
BO  that  there  then  remained  nothing  on  the  statute 
books  to  limit  or  regulate  the  liquor  traffic.** 

At  a  meeting  of  the  leading  men  of  the  temper- 
ance party  a  call  was  ordered  for  a  convention  to 
meet  at  Indianapolis,  February  22,  1856.**  This 
meeting,  presided  over  by  John  A.  Matson,  of  Put- 
nam county,  issued  a  set  of  spirited  resolutions.  The 

M  IndlanapolUi  JaumaU  I>ec  80,  1868. 

»  Waghlngton  Democrat,  Jan.  20,  1854.  The  resolutioDS  sum 
QP  the  argnmeiits  for  and  against  a  Maine  Law:  Can't  enforce 
It;  personal  liberty;  vested  capital;  loss  of  employment;  uncon- 
stitntional;  moral  qnestion  for  church.  For  it:  Unhealthfol; 
eanses  crime ;  demoralizes  society ;  proTokes  lawlessness ;  nnlawfoL 

M  La^es  of  IndUma,  1866,  dL  CV. 

t7  Beebe  v.  State,  Indiana  Reports,  Yl,  601.  Jndfle  WUllam 
Z.  Stuart  in  a  separate  oplni<m  held  only  the  inrohlbltlon  on  nnmr 
nfactnre  void.  Judge  Samuel  B.  Gooldns  in  a  separate  i^inloii 
held  the  law  good. 

<•  Law9  of  Indiana,  1866,  dL  CVL 

»  State  Jonrnal,  Jan.  24,  1866L 
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fight,  however,  waned  The  Democrats 
ocmtrol  of  the  General  Aasembly  in  1856,  a 
ber  21, 1858,  at  a  called  session  formally  re 
prohibition  law  of  1855  ~  On  the  fifth 
1859,  the  old  license  law  was  again  pnt  b 
law  book  of  the  state  where  in  substance  ii 
until  the  adoption  of  the  18th  Amendmc 
parting  shot  a  House  committee  in  1861 
an  asylum  for  inebriates  be  established  b; 
to  take  care  of  the  victims  of  the  liquor  ha] 

§  110    Know  Nothings 

Along  with  the  agitation  against  slave 
liquor  traffic  there  sprang  up  a  movemeni 
Enownothingism  to  limit  immigration*  ' 
ment  arose  and  ran  its  early  course  in  New 
but  beginning  to  spread  about  1845  it  he 
become  national  The  party  founded  on 
had  nothing  in  common  with  either  the  ai 
or  the  anti-liquor  party.  The  movement  t 
form  of  a  secret  society  with  all  the  pre 
grip,  password,  ritual  and  obligation.    T 

BO  Lau)9  of  Indiana,  1868,  ch.  XV. 

Bi  Houie  Journal,  1861,  p.  787.  "It  Is  a  well-kn< 
long-ooBtinned  inebriation  produces  mental  aberrat 
tremens,  and  Insanity,  of  which  thousands  die  annn 
number  of  the  Tietims  and  the  magnitude  of  tbe  € 
stantly  increasing.  •  •  •  The  state  has  decided 
the  system  of  licensing  persons  to  sell  intoxia 
(whether  wisely  or  not,  your  committee  do  not  na 
inqolre),  and  tiie  revenues  derived  from  that  soun 
over  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually.  That  the  leg! 
of  the  system  is  to  make  drunkards,  produce  diseac 
is  a  proposition  too  plain  for  argument  If,  then, 
in  any  manner  responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  < 
it  continued  to  produce  the  existing  condition  of  thi 
not  to  use  tbe  money  thus  derived  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  policy  of  licensing  sudi  establish- 
mental* 
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these  lodges  in  Indiana  was  organized  in  Dearborn 
oonnty  sometime  in  February,  1854.  Before  the  dose 
of  the  year  their  triangular  pieces  of  paper  oonld  be 
seen  on  the  streets  of  almost  any  town  in  the  state, 
pointing  mysteriously  to  the  place  where  the  lodge, 
wigwam  or  council  met. 

The  Democratic  newspapers  rose  in  wrath  at 
these  ^^  ill-omened  birds  of  the  nighf  The  old  Whig 
newspapers  also  joined  formally  in  deploring  su(£ 
meetings,  but  remained  strangely  cool  and  serene. 
By  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1854  it  was  estimated 
that  in  the  state  from  30,000  to  50,000  members  be- 
longed. The  Democratic  party  was  apprehensive  of 
danger.  In  Masonic  hall,  Indianapolis,  July  11,  12 
and  14,  the  new  party  held  a  state  convention.  Many 
leading  Whig  enters  and  politicians  were  present- 
out  of  mere  curiosity,  they  explained.  None  of  them 
apparently  knew  anything  about  the  order.  Judge 
William  J.  Peaslee,  of  Shelbyville,  presided.  God- 
love  S.  Orth  became  leader  of  the  order  in  the  state. 
The  old  patriarch  of  the  Methodist  church,  Bev. 
James  Havens,  was  chaplain.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  society  in  Indiana  was  composed  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  Democratic  power.  Its  close  affiliation  with 
the  Peoples '  party  in  1854  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  the  delegates  to  the  Know  Nothing 
council  remained  as  delegates  to  the  Peoples'  conven- 
tion which  met  immediately  after  the  council  ad- 
journed. The  ticket  nominated  by  the  Peoples'  con- 
vention had  previously  been  selected  in  the  Know 
Nothing  council  The  Democrats  of  1854  made  their 
campaign  largely  against  this  unseen  foe.  (Governor 
Wright,  Jesse  Bright  and  Oraham  Fitch  were  espec- 
ially severe  in  their  denunciation  of  this  **  party  with 
one  idea,''  this  **dark  lantern  party,"  these  **birds 
of  the  night,"  **owls"  and  **midnight  conspirators." 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  newspapers 
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of  the  tiine,  both  friendly  and  hostile,  the  party  stood 
for  the  repeal  of  all  naturalization  laws,  the  election 
of  none  but  native  Americans,  a  purely  American 
common  school  system,  opposition  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  opposition  to  all  secret  societies 
composed  of  foreigners,  and  a  general  emphasis  on 
an  strictly  American  ideas  and  institutions.*' 

The  !l^ow  Nothings  played  a  part  in  the  national 
election  of  1856,  but  by  1858  the  slavery  question  had 
almost  completely  overshadowed  it.  It  drew  nearly 
all  its  support  from  the  old  Whig  party,  its  other 
source  being  the  Free  Soil  faction  of  the  Democrats 
and  the  more  radical  members  of  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  new  Republican  party  swallowed  up 
its  organization  and  membership  in  Indiana  so  that 
by  1860  its  strength  was  gone.  Its  constitution  pro- 
vided that  all  its  members  should  be  Protestants  of 
good  character,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  na* 
tive  bom.  The  resolutions  of  the  Indiana  Grand 
council  of  1855  declared  against  the  extension  of 
slavery,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  for 
a  prohibition  law  and  for  free  schools,  free  speech,  a 
free  Bible,  a  free  press,  and  endorsed  Millard  Fill- 
more for  President." 

§  111    Swamp  Lands  . 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  September  28,  1850,  de- 
signed to  enable  the  states  having  ^^ swamp  lands'' 
within  their  limits  to  reclaim  them,  Indiana  received 
over  one  million  acres  of  such  land.   The  secretary  of 

St  This  text  Is  based  on  a  paper  entitled  "Know  Nothings  of 
Indiana,"  prepared  by  Carl  F.  Brand.  He  had  access  to  a  large 
immber  of  Indiana  newspapers  and  made  a  thorough,  scholarly 
0tady  of  the  movement 

ts  Indianapolis  Journal  July  17,  1855;  for  the  platform  of 
1866  see  Journal,  July  18,  1856;  for  that  of  1857  see  Journal,  Feb. 
18,  1857.  These,  together  with  tiie  rituals,  are  given  in  Mr. 
Brand's  paper,  "S^now  Nothings  of  Indiana.** 
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the  interior  was  authorized  to  make  out  plats  and 
accurate  lists  of  snch  land  for  the  use  of  the  governor 
in  each  state.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  to  be 
applied  exclusively,  as  far  as  necessary,  to  the  re- 
claiming of  such  land  by  means  of  levees  and  drains. 

Indiana  at  first  undertook  to  place  the  land  upon 
the  market  at  a  fixed  price  per  acre.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  until  rumors  of  great  frauds  were  in  circu- 
lation and  at  last  the  state  legislature  was  forced  by 
public  sentiment  to  order  an  investigation.  A  legis- 
lative committee  reported  irregularities  implicating 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  some  of  the  leading  poli- 
ticians as  well  as  several  state  and  county  oflScers. 
The  report  showed  frauds  varying  from  the  open 
transfer,  illegally,  without  compensation  to  the  state 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  to  the  embezzling  of 
fees  by  state  and  county  officers.  In  the  first  manner 
fourteen  thousand  dollars  were  reported  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  treasury,  while  at  least  sevenfy-five 
thousand  dollars  had  been  retained  illegally  by  state 
officers  from  money  received  from  the  sale  of  land. 
The  report  also  showed  that  extravagant  sums, 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars,  had  been 
paid  to  individuals  appointed  to  make  selections  of 
land  for  the  state ;  showed  a  loss  to  the  Swamp  Land 
fund  on  account  of  frauds  in  the  issuing  of  patents  of 
about  ten  thousand  dollars ;  and  that  the  officers  of 
the  state  retained  ten  per  cent  upon  the  gross  amount 
of  sales  of  swamp  land  made  by  the  counties  over  and 
above  their  fee,  without  authority  by  law  for  doing  so. 

In  Jasper  county  alone  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thousand  acres  of  land  were  illegally 
deeded  away  without  compensation  to  the  state  in 
any  form.  Jacob  Merkle,  treasurer  of  Jasper  county 
(1853-7),  was  charged  by  the  committee  with  having 
^legally  withheld  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
having  compromised  by  giving  his  notes  for  twenty* 
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four  thousand  dollars.  These  notes  were  nevei 
and  later  misappropriations  made  him  a  def  auli 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  do 
While  thus  indebted  to  the  state  he  was  appoint 
the  governor  a  Swamp  Land  commissioner  c 
county.  This  was  by  no  means  the  only  case  a 
cited  here  only  for  Ulustration. 

In  Lake  county  frauds  were  committed  by  Si 
Land  Commissioner  Childs,  in  connection  wit 
county  treasurer.  Li  this  case  several  thousand 
lars  were  paid  out  on  ditch  contracts  which 
never  fulfilled  Reports  were  also  made  of  exte 
frauds  under  former  commissioners  in  the 
county. 

Evidence  was  found  likewise  as  to  frauds  i 
gard  to  the  management  of  the  Swamp  Land  : 
ests  in  Pulaski  county,  while  over  nine  thousand 
lars  was  paid  illegally  to  Benjamin  Reynolds 
other  partners  in  White  county  on  fraudulent  cl 
No  action  was  ever  taken  in  the  matter  by  the 
though  its  loss  through  these  frauds  has  been 
ously  estimated  at  from  seven  hundred  fifty  thoi 
to  two  million  dollars. 

^  112      UNDEBOBOtrFD  BaILBOAD 

Ever  since  the  earliest  settlements  in  In( 
there  had  been  some  trouble  over  the  rescue  by 
masters  of  runaway  slaves.  The  matter  had 
aggravated  by  slave  dealers  kidnapping  free  nc; 
in  Indiana  and  selling  them  into  slavery.  Undc 
old  Fugitive  Slave  law  the  citizens  of  Indiana 
the  fugitives  or  not  just  as  they  preferred  wi 
much  danger  from  tiie  law.  However,  unde 
Fugitive  Slave  law  of  1850  any  citizen,  if  requ< 
had  to  join  in  the  capture  of  the  fugitive.  A 
number  of  Indiana  citizens  were  oonscientiousl 
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posed  to  this  and  an  attempt  to  compel  usoally  put 
them  actively  on  the  other  side. 

About  this  time  a  secret  association  of  eastern 
Abolitionists  sent  agents  to  strategic  points  along 
the  Ohio  river  border  to  assist  the  fleeing  slaves. 
Thus  encouraged,  many  slaves  succeeded  in  reaching 
Canada.  Due  to  their  success  in  escaping,  coupled 
with  the  persuasion  of  Abolition  agents,  the  slaves 
throughout  Kentucky  and  Missouri  became  restless 
and  thousands  made  the  break  for  liberty.  Those 
persons  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the  rescue 
work  soon  banded  together  into  chains  of  stations 
across  the  state,  which  the  refugees  followed  toward 
Canada.  These  routes  came  to  be  known  as  ^^under- 
ground railroads. '  *  It  was  the  duty  of  those  persons 
at  one  station  to  hide,  to  protect,  and  in  due  time  and 
opportunity  to  forward  the  negro  to  the  next  station. 
Every  obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way  of  the  master 
who  came  in  pursuit  In  the  conflicts  between  these 
men  the  sympathy  of  the  neighborhood  was  invari- 
ably on  the  side  of  the  slave.  The  masters  or  slave 
hunters  by  means  of  liberal  rewards  soon  developed 
a  class  of  professional  slave  catchers  in  southern 
Indiana.  These  slave  catchers  were  strictly  within 
their  legal  rights,  but  necessarily  soon  forfeited  their 
reputation  in  the  community,  if  indeed,  they  ever  had 
any.  A  few  instances  will  show  how  these  incidents 
affected  the  communities  ini  which  they  happened  and 
through  them  the  whole  state. 

In  the  early  fifties  there  was  great  demand  for 
laborers  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
canaL  Two  free  negroes  who  lived  near  Owensboro 
came  up  to  work.  On  one  occasion  as  they  were  on 
their  way  home  from  Point  Commerce  and  had 
reached  Washington  they  were  approached  by  a  man 
who  informed  them  he  was  on  his  way  to  Bockport 
with  a  two-horse  team  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
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them  ride  with  him.  After  a  few  minutes  parley  the 
white  man  said  he  wonld  be  ready  in  a  few  hours  at 
which  time  another  white  man  had  joined  the  former. 
The  party  set  out  about  four  o'clock,  reaching  Pet- 
ersburg at  sunset  Their  conduct  on  the  road  and  at 
Petersburg  excited  so  much  suspicion  among  the 
Abolitionists  there  that  a  rescue  party  was  organized 
by  Dr.  John  W.  Posey.  The  kidnappers  were  joined 
at  Petersburg  by  other  confederates  who,  all  togeth- 
er, started  for  Bockport  about  three  o'clock  next 
morning.  Somewhere  near  Winslow  the  colored  men 
were  overpowered,  bound  and  gagged.  The  rescue 
party  gathered  some  new  recruits,  hastened  on  past 
the  Md^ppers,  and  in  northern  Warrick  county  se- 
cured a  writ  from  a  squire  and  arrested  them.  The 
kidnappers  then  produced  a  handbill,  apparently 
printed  several  weeks  before  at  a  town  in  Tennessee, 
accurately  describing  the  negroes.  The  rescuers 
knew  this  had  been  printed  in  Washington,  while  the 
negroes  were  waiting,  but  no  one  could  swear  to  it; 
so  the  men  were  permitted  to  proceed  with  their  vic- 
tims. Having  thus  failed  by  legal  means,  the  rescu- 
ers sought  a  favorable  place  where  a  few  hours  later 
they  liberated  the  negroes  by  force.** 

A  slave  named  Rachel  lived  with  her  husband  and 
several  children  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Her  story 
was  the  common  one.  After  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
under  indulgent  masters  the  owner  of  her  husband 
was  compelled  to  sell  him  to  New  Orleans.  She  had 
little  time  to  grieve  until  her  own  master  died,  leav- 
ing her  and  her  children  to  mount  the  auction  block. 
Soon  a  Mississippi  planter  put  her  to  work  in  the 
cotton  fields.  Having  spent  her  previous  life  in  her 
mistress's  kitchen  she  was  unable  to  do  a  creditable 

t4  This  story  was  first  ptibllshed  in  the  Washhigton  Bun,  from 
which  it  was  copied  by  a  number  of  other  Indiana  papera  It  is 
beat  told  by  OoL  W.  U.  CkKskrom,  Pioneer  Indiana,  674. 
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day's  woi±  and  was  whipped  daily.  She  ran  away 
and  in  four  months  had  walked  by  night  to  Lexington 
where  she  hoped  someone  wonld  buy  her  and  keep 
her  near  her  diildren,  the  youngest  of  which  was  only 
three.  She  was  soon  recaptured  by  her  owner,  hand- 
cuffed and  hobbled  by  a  chain  and  ball  riveted  on  her 
ankles.  On  her  way  to  Louisville  she  crept  out  of  the^ 
wagon,  shackled  as  she  was,  hid  in  a  ravine,  made  her 
way  by  night  to  the  Ohio  river  opposite  Madison, 
crossed  and  found  a  refuge  a  few  miles  back  in  Lidi- 
ana.  Driven  from  there  by  her  pursuers  she  passed 
on  from  station  to  station  till  she  reached  the  home 
of  Levi  Coffin  at  Newport  Here  she  remained  safo 
for  nearly  six  months  while  the  sores  caused  by  the 
iron  bands  on  her  ankles  healed.  She  was  an  inteUi* 
gent  woman  and  scores  of  people  heard  her  teU  her 
experiences.** 

^^Toney'*  escaped  from  his  owner  in  Kentucky 
and  made  his  way  north  along  the  New  Albany  & 
Chicago  railroad  as  far  as  Monroe  county.  Here  he 
was  nabbed  by  a  band  of  professional  slave  hunters. 
The  Underground  Railroad  agents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood secured  a  writ  from  the  circuit  court  and  freed 
the  victim,  but  the  simple-minded  negro  immediately 
joined  other  members  of  the  kidnappers  who  prom- 
ised to  take  him  to  Canada.  Toney  observed  with 
fear  that  they  were  taking  him  south,  but  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  escape  until  he  had  been  led 
back  almost  to  Salem.  Here  he  slipped  away  and 
hid  in  a  com  field  until  night,  when  he  again  turned 
north.  This  time  he  fell  into  more  friendly  hands. 
He  hid  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bloomington  till  the 
hunters  had  left  his  trail,  when,  hidden  under  some 
sacks  of  wheat  in  a  farmer's  wagon,  he  embarked  for 
Hooresville.    The  incident  aroused  great  interest  at 

M  Hemini9oence$  of  Levi  Co/lln,  IdOl 
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Jennings  counties,  making  their  way  thence  by  the 
Madison  &  Indianapolis  railroad  to  Indianapolis,  by 
the  Michigan  road  to  Oreensbnrg,  or  still  more  fre- 
quently to  Newport  in  Wayne  county,  where  Levi 
Coffin,  prince  of  conductors,  assisted  them  on  to  To- 
ledo and  Detroit  A  large  number  of  fugitives  cross- 
ing at  Covington  and  Cincinnati  dodged  back  into 
Indiana  to  elude  their  pursuers,  whence  from  Wayne 
and  Fayette  counties  they  passed  on  with  those  from 
Madison  and  Vevay. 

No  definite  numbers  can  be  given  for  these  escap- 
ing slaves,  but  it  is  certain  there  were  thousands  of 
them. 

As  far  as  alleviating  the  miseries  of  the  slaves  or 
settling  the  slavery  question  is  concerned  the  results 
of  the  Underground  Bailroad  are  negligible.  The 
great  influence  must  be  sought  in  the  changed  atti- 
tude of  the  people  on  the  question  of  slavery.  It  is 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  an  overwhelndng  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  southern  Indiana  in  1850  were 
indifferent  to  the  evils  of  slavery,  at  least  so  long  as 
the  evOs  were  restricted  to  the  southern  states ;  but 
the  continued  agitation  produced  by  negro  hunters 
rapidly  aroused  the  indignation  of  most  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  appearance  of  one  of  these  black  wretdies, 
naked,  hungry,  friendless,  chased  by  haughty,  swag- 
gering horsemen  with  dogs,  excited  pity,  disgust  and 
at  last  indignation;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
the  slave  chasers  were  hated  by  all  men  and  women 
except  those  pecuniarily  interested.  The  slave  own- 
ers of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  conscious  of  their 
own  personal  rectitude  and  their  legal  rights,  were 
also  indignant  that  a  whole  people,  as  they  viewed  it, 
should  conspire  to  rob  them  of  their  property  and 
violate  the  plain  law  of  the  United  States.  Espec- 
ially were  llie  United  States  marshal  and  his  assis* 
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eultnre.  They  sooo  joined  heartily  in  all  American 
sports,  labors  and  duties,  taking  active  part  in  poli- 
tics* In  fact  these  late  Irish  comers  found  about  as 
much  Irish  blood  in  America  as  they  left  in  Ireland 
The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  French  and 
Ftfiglish  in  even  larger  degree.  In  the  county  his- 
tories and  here  and  there  in  the  newspapers  one 
comes  across  evidence  of  these  neighborhoods,  but 
they  soon  melted  away." 

The  Germans  as  a  rule  settled  in  the  towns,  form- 
ing compact  neighborhoods,  in  which  they  retained 
their  German  language  and  customs  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. They  held  out  longest  of  the  immigrants 
against  the  Americaniadng  tendencies.  In  Indians^ 
olis,  Evansville,  Fort  Wayne,  Laporte,  Lafayette, 
New  Albany  and  other  places  they  published  news- 
papers, conducted  schools,  churches  and  business  in 
the  German  language.  Their  secret  vereins,  forced 
upon  them  by  centuries  of  tyranny  in  (Jermany,  in 
which  they  did  about  what  the  older  settlers  were  do- 
ing in  their  singing  schools,  spelling  matdies  and 
other  social  pastimes,  were  objects  of  suspicion  to 
the  natives.  They  combined  business  and  politics 
whenever  they  took  any  interest  in  the  latter. 

Organized  effort  was  made  to  perpetuate  their 
language  and  customs.  Few  Irish  or  French  chil- 
dren, bom  in  Indiana,  either  learned  or  cared  to 
learn  any  but  the  English  language,  but  the  (Jermans 
almost  invariably  learned  the  German,  the  parents 
insisting  that  it  be  taught  in  the  schools  and  used  in 
their  own  churches.  Ifa  1858  and  1859  they  secured 
the  publication  of  the  state  laws  in  the  German  lan- 

M  For  a  French  settlement,  see  artide  by  Alice  Green,  7ii«W- 
ana  Magazine  of  History,  XI,  64.  For  an  English  colony,  see  Dr. 
John  M.  Poncher,  Indiana  Magaxine  of  History,  XI,  211.  Aroond 
Leopold  and  St  Croix  in  the  center  of  Perry  connty  there  Is  a 
large  settlement  of  French  dating  from  this  period. 
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^  114    Woman  's  Bights 

The  women  began  an  active  campaign  during  the 
fifties  to  secure  some  measure  of  political  self -protec- 
tion. In  the  winter  of  1843  the  subject  was  brought 
before  the  public  by  a  petition  to  the  Assembly/ 
This  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  committee,  which 
a  few  days  later  made  it  the  basis  of  some  coarse 
humor,  inspired  evidently  in  a  bar  room.'  The  House 
promptly  rejected  the  report  and  appointed  a  special 
committee,  which  seems  never  to  have  reported.  The 
petition  asked  only  the  right  of  married  women  to 
retain  property  owned  by  them  before  marriage. 

No  further  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  till 
1846,  when,  under  the  leadership  of  Andrew  L.  Os- 
bom,  married  women  were  given  the  right  to  make 
wills,'  and  in  the  same  year  by  a  bill  by  James  Qilluce 
exempting  the  wife's  property  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  from  liability  for  the  debts  of  her  husband.^ 

In  lie  constitutional  convention  of  1850  there  was 
an  attempt  made  to  write  the  statute  of  1846  into  the 
constitution,  but  without  success.  In  1853  agitation 
for  woman  suffrage  began.  The  movement  culminat- 
ed in  a  state  convention  at  Indianapolis,  October  27, 
1854.  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  presided  and  Mrs. 
Frances  D.  Oage,  of  Ohio,  was  the  principal  speaker. 
The  resolutions  protested  against  all  laws  and  social 
customs  restricting  women.  They  hoped  for  full 
equality  with  men  in  all  fields  of  honest  endeavor, 
especially  in  education  and  politics."  The  tone  of  the 

1  House  Journal,  1843,  p.  894. 

9  Hou9e  Journal,  1843.  p.  452. 

<  Benate  Journal,  1846,  p.  141. 

4  Laws  of  Indiana,  1846,  ch.  VL 

B  Indianapolis  Journal,  Oct  28  and  Not.  4,  1864.  'TThe  right 
of  snffrage  is.  In  our  opinion,  the  basis  of  pnr  enterprise,  slnoe 
we  do  not  seek  to  place  woman  nnder  man's  protection,  bat  to 
give  her  the  pow^  to  protect  herself.'* 
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matter  had  it  been  in  the  power  of  the  General  Ab- 
sembly  to  grant  it  directly/ 

^115    ELBonoBT  OF  1854 

The  preceding  sections  will  give  the  reader  some 
sense  of  the  difl^olties  of  the  i>eriod  in  the  political 
field  The  Whig  party  was  dead  The  Democratic 
party  was  without  discipline  and  in  danger  of  disin- 
tegration. The  old  platforms  offered  no  solutions 
for  the  new  problems.  New  organizations  had  to  be 
made  to  face  the  new  issues.  Never  has  the  political 
and  organizing  capacity  of  our  people  been  more 
fully  employed  than  during  the  period  from  1854  to 
1861.  A  new  school  system  was  being  worked  out ;  a 
new  system  of  transportation  was  being  built;  the 
liquor  traffic  was  demanding  attention;  the  slavery 
question  threatened  to,  and  finally  did,  overwhelm  aU 
else;  a  new  banking  system  was  being  tried;  the 
farmers,  two-thirds  of  all  the  people,  were  intent  on 
the  new  agriculture.  No  wonder  that  in  these  chop 
seas  the  rickety  old  Whig  party  went  to  pieces. 

January  11,  1854,  there  met  at  Indianapolis 
eleven  hundred  men  who  organized  a  state  temper* 
ance  convention  and  party.  This  convention  voted 
an  address  and  directed  its  followers  to  meet  in 

•  The  following  quotation  fiom  a  select  committee  on  a  pro- 
posed suffrage  amendment  shows  how  ttie  snitlment  was  growing: 
**Ab  a  qnestion  of  atMitract  right,  the  Committee  have  no  doubt 
that,  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  a  democratic  form  of 
goYemment,  females  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  But 
as  to  ttie  political  and  moral  results  of  tiie  grant  and  exercise  oi 
this  right,  they  are  not  so  clear ;  yet  In  view  of  the  past  history 
and  character  of  the  female  sex,  in  all  ages  and  poiltlonSk  Hie 
Committee  are  of  the  belief  that  the  enfMcement  of  this  right  ^ 
wom«i  of  Indiana  would  not  only  tend  to  exalt  and  ennoble  tbm 
eex  tfaemselTes,  but  would  e¥entually  tend  to  promote  the  general 
wrifare.  They  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  the  pasnge 
Of  the  Joint  EesriutUm.*'    Hou$e  Journal,  1865,  p.  465. 
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was  pronounced  a  corpse.^*   The  old-line  Whigs  were 
cordially  invited  to  join  the  Democratic  party." 

Meanwhile  the  call  had  gone  out  to  all  those  op- 
posed to  the  Democratic  party,  the  temperance  men, 
the  anti-slavery  men,  the  Know  Nothings  and  the 
former  Whigs  to  meet  in  convention  at  Indianapolis, 
July  13, 1854.  A  state  council  of  Know  Nothings  met 
at  Indianapolis  on  the  two  days  preceding  the  con- 
vention, prepared  a  slate  and  wrote  a  platf oruL*^ 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Jacob  Page  Chap- 
man, former  editor  of  the  Sentinel,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  political  editor  ever  produced  in  the  state, 
while  as  its  secretary  sat  M.  C.  Oarber  of  the  Madi- 
son Courier.  Nothing  is  more  significant  of  the  deep 
political  change  than  the  defection  of  four  of  the 
leading  Democratic  editors — ^E.  W.  H.  Ellis  of  the 
Goshen  Democrat,  M.  C.  Oarber  of  the  Madison 
Courier,  Jacob  Page  Chapman  of  the  Sentinel,  and 
\^^am  B.  Ellis  of  the  Lafayette  Courier,  leaving 
John  Norman  of  the  New  Albany  Ledger  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Democratic  party  in  a  faint-hearted  way, 
in  order  that  he  might  continue  in  the  patronage  of 
the  administration."  The  People 's  party,  as  the  new 
alliance  was  called,  placed  a  fusion  ticket  in  the  field 
and  at  the  following  polls  elected  it,  to  the  great  dis- 
gust of  the  loyal  Democrats. 

The  Democrats  at  once  began  to  discount  their 
defeat.  The  people  were  blinded  temporarily  by  pas- 
is  Indianapolis  JowmiOf  June  5,  1854,  quoting  the  Sentinel: 
^Are  yon  willing  to  quit  tlie  principles  of  tlie  Whig  party  for  the 
one-idea  party  opposed  to  slavery?  Are  yon  willing  to  yield  the 
name  Whig  for  that  of  Abolitionist?  Clay,  Webster,  Harrison, 
Taylor  invoke  yon  from  the  tomb  not  to  do  it** 

!•  Indianapolis  Sentinel  and  New  Albany  Ledger,  July  7,  1854. 
to  Carl  Brand,  "^now  Nottiings  of  Indiana**  Mas.,  25;  Indian- 
apolis Chanticleer,  Jnly  20,  1854. 

IS  Indianapolis  Journal,  Jnly  14,  26  and  29,  1854;  Sentinel^ 
Jnly  14. 
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)  slavery  question ;  how  many,  through  fear 
^-bom  citizens  would  destroy  American 
d  how  many,  through  hope  of  political 
I  now  never  be  known.  That  all  these  fac- 
ed in  the  Fusion  party  of  1854  seems  cer- 
t  the  larger  part  of  the  Fusionists  became 
[IS  in  1855  and  1856  is  ascertainable  from 
n  returns.  By  1860  the  Bepublicans  had 
ed  their  energy  and  interest  on  the  single 
f  confining  slavery  to  the  states  in  which 
sted.*^  Credit  for  the  organization  of  the 
1  party  in  Indiana  seems  to  belong  in  about 
sure  to  John  D.  Def  rees  and  M.  G.  (barber, 
'  a  Whig,  the  latter  a  Democrat 

^  117    Campaion  of  1856 

^ple's  party,  by  that  time  called  Bepubli- 
impatient  for  the  election  of  1856.  The 
ssembly  of  1855,  though  nominally  Fusion, 
balked  by  the  supreme  court  in  its  effort 
e  grog  shops.  The  governor,  a  Democrat, 
kI  to  can  an  extraordinary  session.  Al- 
)  Bepublicans  outnumbered  the  Democrats 
eral  Aissembly  on  joint  ballot  81  to  69,  the 
ider  control  of  the  Democrats,  refused  to 
election  of  a  senator.  As  a  result  Indiana 
>ne  senator  from  1855  to  1857. 
it  in  Kansas  was  engrossing  the  attention 
,.  Large  numbers  of  Indianians  who  had 
me  to  Kansas  kept  the  mails  full  of  letters 
ails  of  the  bloody  struggle.  These  letters 
ished  by  scores  in  Indiana  newspapers, 
den  was  to  the  effect  that  if  more  anti- 
ttlers  did  not  come  to  Kansas  the  territory 
>st  to  freedom.  James  H.  Lane,  who  as  an 
)ngressman  had  voted  for  the  Kansas- 
biU,  had  gone  to  Kansas,  and  had  seen  the 
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iivided,  the  ''South  Ameri- 
DCToocratie  party  and  the 
ito  the  Bepnblican  party, 
ly  abandoned,  their  editors 
a  meeting  of  the  American 
3li8,  April  2y  1856,  it  was  de- 
Bpnblican  or  People's  party 
*  Little  preliminary  organ- 
iplished  before  the  self- 
)8  of  the  new  party,  30,000 
led  in  Indianapolis.  H.  S. 
is  voluntary  convention.  In 
three  issues  underlying  the 

the  non-extension  of  slav- 
the  liquor  traffic;  and  (3) 
for  voting.    Oliver  P.  Mor- 

f or  governor,  spoke  simi- 
3  wrangling,  delegates  were 
lal  Republican  convention. 
1  the  last  act  of  the  Enow 
f  the  Republicans  in  Indi- 

prll  8;  18S6;  Brookrflle  Tnilmim 
It  as  In  1864  we  stand  nnccMnpio- 
t  corrupt  national  adminigtratkNi, 
3y  to  co-operate  with  any  partj 
mismle.  And,  farther,  we  regard 
Dpromiae  as  an  infraction  of  the 
rhe  same  should  be  restored,  and 
press  shoold  refuse,  onder  all  cir^ 
into  the  Uniony  tolerating  slayery, 
'.  Thtt^f ore,  we  approve  of  the 
>  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  May 
le  American  party  throoghoot  the 
to  that  convention. 
WnxiAM  Sheets,  FreMeni.^ 
7  2,18Sa 

Bisting  of  all  who  are  opposed  to 
ral  administration,  assembled  la 
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The  Democratic  state  convention  had  already 
met,  as  usual,  on  January  8.  There  was  a  full  at- 
tendance and  harmony.  The  party  had  been  humil- 
iated by  the  fight  between  Governor  Wright  and  Sen- 
ator Bright  in  1854  and  now  both  discreetly  remained 
away.  John  L.  Bobinson,  who  had  been  a  candidate 
for  governor,  withdrew  the  night  before  the  nomina- 
tions were  made,  leaving  no  opposition  to  Ashbel  P. 
WUlard,  of  New  Albany,  for  the  governorship.  After 
tiie  ticket  had  been  completed  the  platform  was  read 
by  Judge  James  Hughes,  praising  all  the  leading 
Democrats  of  both  factions.  On  the  slavery  question 
the  convention  was  quite  conservative,  merely  en- 
dorsing the  Compromise  of  1850  and  the  Kajisas- 
Kebrafi^  bilL 

The  campaign  which  followed  was  one  of  the  most 
dignified  and  earnest  the  people  had  engaged  in  up 
to  that  time.  The  burden  was  borne  by  Oliver  P. 
Morton  and  Aishbel  P.  Willard,  opposing  candidates 
for  governor.   They  were  not  unevenly  matched.   In 

oonrentloii  at  fhe  capital  ct  the  State,  now  nibmlt  to  the  people 
tiie  following  platfbrm  of  principles: 

Reiolved,  That  we  are  ancompromlaingly  oppoeed  to  the  ex- 
tension  of  slavery;  and  that  we  utterly  repudiate  the  platform 
d  principles  adopted  by  the  self-styled  Democratic  convention  of 
tills  State  endorsing  and  approving  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Iniquity. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  resist  by  all  proper  means  the  admis- 
sion of  any  slave  State  into  this  Union  formed  ont  of  the  terri- 
tories secured  to  freedom  by  the  Blissouri  Ck>mpromlse,  or  other- 


Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  immediate  admission  of 
Kansas  as  a  free  State. 

Betolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  naturalisation  laws  of 
Omgress  with  the  five  years^  probation,  and  that  the  rig^t  of 
•offrage  diould  accompany  and  not  precede  naturalisation. 

Besoh)edf  That  we  believe  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
has  the  power  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage  and  that  we  are  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  law  whldi 
win  effectually  suppress  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
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the  graces  of  oratory  Willard  was  superior,  but  in 
solidity  and  plain  speech  Morton  excelled.  They 
spoke  in  joint  debate  in  many  parts  of  the  state. 
Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  had  in- 
ternal di£Scalties  to  contend  with.  The  Democrats 
were  weak  on  the  slavery  issue  and  **free''  Demo- 
crats continually  withdrew  from  the  party.  The  Re- 
publicans did  not  get  on  smoothly  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  had  a  national  ticket  of  their  own  and  re- 
membered that  in  1854  they  had  controlled  the 
Fnshion  party. 

The  nomination  of  Fremont  roused  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  for  a  brief  time,  but  unfortunately  it 
would  not  wear.  By  the  close  of  the  campaign  the 
voters  had  no  great  amount  of  admiration  for  either 
Fremont  or  Buchanan.  One  reads  in  the  newspapers 
of  torchlight  processions,  of  a  barbecue  at  Lafayette 
where  8,000  were  present,  of  county  and  township 
mass-meetings  where  there  was  plenty  to  eat  and  no 
lack  of  oratory.  The  Republicans  organized  glee 
dubs  which  sang  Fremont  songs  in  the  fashion  of 
1840.  The  issue  was  slavery.  The  ^'crimes  of  Kan- 
sas** furnished  the  material  for  the  oratory.*' 

ar  The  following  speaking  Itinerary  of  Morton  will  give  one 
an  Idea  of  the  work  of  a  candidate:  Lawrencehorg,  July  19; 
Rifling  Snn,  Joly  21 ;  Vevay,  Jnly  22;  OolUmbns,  Jnly  28;  Vernon, 
July  24;  Madison,  July  26;  Franklin,  Jnly  26;  Delphi,  July  81; 
Dayton,  Angost  1;  Rockvllle,  August  2;  Greencastle,  August  4; 
Bedford,  August  5;  Salem,  August  6;  Bloomington,  August  7; 
Ck)rydon,  August  13;  Leavenworth,  August  14;  Rome,  August  16; 
RodEport,  August  18;  Boonyllle,  August  19;  Mt  Vernon,  August 
21;  ByansvIUe,  August  22;  Princeton,  August  23;  Petersburg, 
August  25;  Washington,  August  26;  Dover  Hill,  August  27; 
PaoU,  August  28;  Spencer  (Owen  county),  August  29;  Bloom- 
field,  August  80 ;  SuUlTan,  September  1 ;  Bowling  Green,  Septem- 
ber 2;  Terre  Haute,  Septanber  3;  Seymour,  September  5;  Bain- 
bridge,  September  11;  Munde,  September  12;  Portland,  Septem- 
ber 13;  Bluffton,  September  15;  Warren,  September  16;  Spencer, 
8^)tember  18;  Bloomfldd,  September  19;  Washington,  September 
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Secretary  of 
Ooonty  State,  1854 

Fna  Dem. 

HarrlBon   1,298  1,804 

Hendricks  1^14  1,168 

Henry    2,100  888 

Howard  762  887 

Huntington  887  807 

Ja(d»>n  663  1,864 

Jaaper   400  438 

Jay  719  557 

Jefferson   2,661  1,415 

Jennings   1,465  755 

Johnson  1,186  1^71 

Knox 1,209  953 

Koscinsko   1,026  744 

Lagrange  1,142  863 

Lake 547  834 

Laporte   1,717  1,421 

Lawrence 943  743 

Madison 1,165  1,815 

Marlon 8,227  2,655 

MarshaU   629  634 

Martin  429  497 

Miami    1,218  1,017 

Monroe 611  1,065 

Montgomery   1,869  1,755 

Morgan 1,424  1,109 

Noble   .^ 829  585 

Ohio   506  849 

Orange 662  1,013 

Owen    728  814 

Parke 1,600  1,095 

Perry   773  770 

Pike    645  619 

Porter    732  618 

Poe^  955  1305 

Pulaski 306  406 

Putnam  1,887  1,506 

RandoU>li 1»581  845 

Bipley    1,633  1,218 

Rosh 1,479  1,434 

Scott 600  728 

Sbdhy   1,576  1,771 


Governor,  1856 

Morton 

Willard 

1,432 

1,642 

1,606 

1,410 

2,486 

1,188 

1,019 

693 

1,199 

1,211 

694 

1,565 

652 

586 

884 

867 

2,476 

1,994 

1,891 

1^26 

1,204 

1,660 

1,109 

1,544 

1,566 

1,029 

1,802 

683 

808 

292 

2,332 

2,222 

1,061 

1,079 

1,321 

1,578 

3,737 

8,642 

932 

1,044 

466 

777 

1,435 

1,632 

801 

1,138 

.2,037 

2,109 

1,652 

1,644 

1,257 

1,249 

405 

606 

614 

1,116 

1,066 

1,223 

1,682 

1381 

742 

1,047 

608 

802 

997 

704 

883 

1,750 

856 

667 

1,766 

1,987 

1,901 

1,233 

1JW9 

1,721 

1,827 

1,707 

657 

710 

1,004 

2,063 
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It  of  the  state  election  was  favorable  to 
ats.  The  General  Assembly  showed  a 
majority  on  joint  ballot,  though  the  sen- 
tnbUcan.  Willard  and  the  entire  Demo- 
were  elected  by  majorities  ranging  from 
0.  Buchanan  received  118,672,  Fremont 
^Hllmore,  candidate  of  the  Enow  Noth- 
The  congressional  delegation  resulting 
Locrats  and  five  Republicans. 

^118    Election  OF  1860 

paign  of  1856  left  politics  in  Indiana 
ed  than  before.  The  (General  Aissembly 
ed  by  neither  party  and  yet  would  be  re- 
Kst  two  United  States  senators.    No  sue- 

DBcrefaryoT 

State.  1854  Gorenior,  1866 

Fna  Dem.  Morton  WOlard 

e45          964  1,063  i;295 

61           128  182  177 

628          876  1483  546 

1,469          902  1,789  1,460 

588  IJXXS  688  1,618 

L    1,267          840  1,127  I488 

2,481  I3O6  2,669  2,335 

457          861  558  687 

757          678  773  741 

b 1,226  1,362  1,167  1,747 

856          785  943  887 

1,883          989  1,811  1,901 

1,545           766  1,725  1,168 

977          887  1,186  790 

I    1,156  1,614  1,021  1,648 

3020  1,458  8,8n  1,994 

692          678  788  890 

545          531  744  762 

698          606  788  858 

112,189        117,961 
drtics  are  taken  from  tbe  Dwmmmimnf  Jimrmi$f 
d  1857,  cfa.  II,  607. 
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oessor  had  been  elected  to  John  Pettit  in  1855  and 
consequently  the  place  had  remained  vacant  Gov- 
ernor Wright  was  a  candidate,  but  the  opposing  fac- 
tion, January  31,  in  caucus,  nominated  Bright  and 
Dr.  Graham  Fitch  of  Logansport  The  Bepublicans 
and  Americans  who  controlled  the  senate,  remember- 
ing the  Democratic  precedent  of  1844  and  1855,  re- 
fused to  go  into  joint  session.  However,  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  the  Democrats  of  the  two  bodies  met  jointly 
and  elected  Bright  and  Fitch,  who  in  due  time  were 
given  their  seats  in  the  United  States  senate.  Both 
were  pro-slavery  men.  Leading  Democrats  made  no 
effort  to  defend  the  legality  of  the  election.  The  Be- 
publicans in  general  contented  themselves  with  urg- 
ing on  the  quarrel  between  Bright  and  Wright  over 
the  senatorship,  the  fight  between  Wright  and  the 
free  banks,  and  the  continual  inter-party  bickerings 
in  the  legislature.  Any  sore  Democrat  could  find  op- 
portunity for  expression  in  Republican  newspapers. 

The  two  houses,  at  loggerheads  politically^  dis- 
cussed petty  politics,  threatened  to  unseat  members 
— ^the  senate  Democrats  and  the  house  Bepublicans — 
and  spent  the  session  without  so  much  as  passing 
revenue  and  appropriation  bills. 

This  legislature  was  no  credit  to  either  party  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  state.  As  soon  as  the  session  was 
over  each  member  hastened  to  prove  in  the  press  that 
he  was  not  to  blame  for  the  failure  of  legislation. 
The  Democrats  began  at  once  to  find  excuses  for  an 
extra  session  but  none  was  called.  As  a  result  it  be- 
came necessary  to  dose  the  state  asylums  in  April 
and  send  the  insane  and  blind  to  their  homes.  How- 
ever, after  their  political  ardor  cooled  off,  the  vari- 
ous trustees  opened  the  institutions,  October  1,  hav- 
ing kept  them  dosed  six  months.** 

M  indlanapoUt  JowrtM,  Sept  24,  1867.  See,  also,  rarioai 
oOcIal  Nports  in  the  Documeni§nf  Journal  of  180& 
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Slave  law,  everybody  was  passionately  interested  in 
the  statehood  of  Kansas.^ 

All  the  leading  Democratic  newspapers  of  the 
state,  except  the  Sentinel,  thirty  in  number,  con- 
demned the  Lecompton  bilL^'  These  became  the 
Douglas  papers  and  show  how  largely  he  controlled 
the  party  in  Indiana.  Senator  Bright,  a  personal 
enemy  of  Douglas,  leading  the  pronsflavery  Demo- 
crats, declared  he  was  in  favor  of  congress  settling 
the  question  of  slavery  in  Kansas  and  not  going  so 
far  as  even  to  submit  the  Eomsas  constitution  to  a 
vote  of  its  people,**  William  H.  English,  of  the 
Second  Indiana  district,  proposed  to  give  the  Blan- 
sans  five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  2,000,000  acres 
of  land  if  they  would  accept  the  Lecompton  constitu- 
tion, but  they  refused  by  a  decisive  vote.** 

The  Democratic  convention  which  met  at  Indian- 
apolis January  7, 1858,  was  a  struggle  for  the  mas- 
tery of  the  party.  Senator  Bright  and  Congressman 
James  Hughes  came  from  Washington  to  see  that  the 
administration  was  upheld.  Daniel  W,  Voorhees 
wrote  the  platform,  artfully  dodging  all  doubtful 
issues,  but  Lew  Wallace  offered  a  plank  from  the 
floor,  endorsing  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which 
precipitated  an  angry  struggle. 

The  anti-slavery  Democrats,  not  satisfied  with  the 
results  above,  called  a  mass  meeting  for  Indianapo- 

41  Indianapolis  /oamsl,  Jan.  7,  186a  'The  year  18S8  will 
see  the  great  battle  of  freedom  en  the  floor  of  oongreif,  and  on 
tbe  plains  of  Kansas^  when  it  will  be  decided  whether  a  ruthless 
minority  of  Southern  slave^iolders  shall  force  a  diabolical  oon- 
stitntion  on  the  free  people  of  Kansas,  without  even  sabmitting 
It  for  their  consideration;  it  will  see  a  great  division  In  the 
I>eiDOcratic  party  north  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
B^ansas  with  the  above  constitution." 

4s  Logansport  Pharos,  April  28,  186a 

M  Indianapolis  SentinH,  July  81,  IMH 

44  Madison  Courier,  May  6,  1868. 
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iry  22y  1858,  which,  when  met,  endorsed 
Qd  read  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  out  of 

Lblican  mass  convention  of  ^' all  those  per- 
ed  to  the  Lecompton  bill"  was  held  March 
he  platform  dealt  almost  exclusively  with 
iving  the  impression  that  the  party  intend- 
)ff  ti^e  mistakes  of  the  Democrats, 
it  interest  developed  during  the  campaign. 
I  little  internal  harmony  in  either  party, 
ile  the  Bepublican  factions  were  getting 
dplined  and  more  friendly,  the  opposite 
leld  among  the  Democrats.  The  Demo- 
B  ticket  was  elected  by  about  2,500  major- 
)  congressmen  did  not  fare  so  welL  Some 
d  lost  their  way  in  the  pro-slavery  atmos- 
i/^ashington,  rendering  themselves  unpopu- 
le.^  As  a  consequence  the  Republicans 
ht  and  the  Democrats  three,  a  loss  of  three 

apolis  Journal,  Feb.  25,  1858.  **Re90lved,  That  the 
9  Bentinelf  by  its  preYaricatJons,  misrepresentations, 
mdes,  as  well  as  by  its  betrayal  of  Democratic  faith, 
tice  to  members  of  the  party,  has  placed  itself  out- 
democratic  organization  of  the  State,  and  forfeited 
i  and  respect  of  the  party.**  The  last  section  of 
reconmiended  the  calling  of  a  convention  of  the 
the  Northwest — a  movement  that  would  have  been 
the  founding  of  the  Republican  party.  **Besolved, 
mmend  to  the  National  Democracy  of  the  Northwest 
it  an  early  day  of  a  mass  convention  at  Chicago  or 
dtable  place,  and  that  a  conmiittee  of  correspondence 
Minted,  to  communicate  with  the  democracy  of  other 
e  to  the  calling  of  such  a  convention.** 
Hughes,  represNitative  from  the  Third,  was  so  proud 
pton  bill  that  he  declared  "if  every  stump  in  Kansas 
,  every  tree  upon  her  soil  a  slave  driver,  and  every 
e  tree  a  lash  to  scourge  a  negro  to  his  daily  toil,  I 
'or  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton 
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by  the  latter.   The  General  Assembly  became  Bepub* 
lican  by  a  small  majority  in  each  honse/^ 

During  the  years  between  1856  and  1860  political 
leaders  were  trying  to  get  their  respective  parties 
ready  for  the  battle  of  1860  which  all  seemed  to 
recognize  would  test  the  continued  supremacy  of  the 
Democratic  party,  which  had  then  controlled  the 
state  since  1843.  Democratic  leaders  were  apprehen- 
sive. They  had  seen  their  old-time  majorities  of  20,- 
000  dwindle  down  to  a  mere  technicality,  the  suspen- 
sive veto  of  the  governor.  Wright,  Bright,  English,. 
Davis,  Lane  and  Pettit  had  seen  the  former  Demo- 
cratic conventions,  harmonious  and  jubilant  in  vic- 
tory and  the  praise  of  their  captains,  gradually 
change  into  discordant  groups  of  bickering,  jealous, 
half-hearted  slackers.  The  machine  built  up  with 
such  care  and  cost  by  Jacob  Page  Chapman,  James 
"Whitcomb,  Joseph  Wright,  Edward  Hannegan, 
Tilghman  Howard,  and  Dr.  Ellis  was  going  headlong 
into  the  ditch  with  the  imperious  slave-master  from 
Madison  at  the  wheel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young 
Republican  colt,  a  cross  with  Whig,  American,  anti- 
slavery  and  temperance  strains,  was  cavorting  dan- 

^f  Editor  Norman,  of  the  New  Albany  Ledger,  in  an  excellent 
editorial,  Nor.  26,  1858,  thus  summed  up  the  results:  ''Since  the 
rise  of  the  Republican  party  the  northern  Democracy  have  lost, 
one  after  another,  nearly  all  their  ancient  strongholds.  In  the 
contest  of  1866  only  two  northern  States,  Pennsylvania  and  Indi- 
ana, gave  Buchanan  clear  majorities.  PenuEcrlvania  has  since 
gone  over,  leaving  Indiana  alone.  It  is  the  position  of  Indiana 
as  tbe  most  reliable  northern  Democratic  State  and  not  any 
particular  merit  of  her  prominent  politicians  that  attaches  more 
than  ordinary  interest  to  the  movements  of  the  Democratic  lead^s 
within  her  limits.  The  same  Causes  that  have  spread  disaster  into 
other  States  have  not  been  unfelt  here.  The  same  division  of 
sentiment  which  followed  the  inauguration  of  the  Lecompton  policy 
of  tho  administration  in  other  States  also  took  place  in  Indiana. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  r^ress  these  dissensions  or  prev^t 
divisions.'* 
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rously,  responsive  to  neither  bit  nor  spur.  Bnoe- 
lalus  needed  a  rider. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Democrats  of 
diana  were  followers  of  Douglas^  oonnty  after 
onty,  in  the  closing  days  of  1859|  at  their  mass  con- 
ntions  declaring  for  hinL^*  The  Whigs  were  losing 
eir  American  allies  in  the  Bepnblican  party  for 
posite  reasons.  Persuading  themselves  that  they 
Id  the  balance  of  power,  the  Americans  early  in 
60  laid  down  the  conditions  on  which  they  would 
-operate  with  the  Bepublicans.^  The  Republicans 
mplied  so  far  with  these  demands  as  to  summon  a 
If  ass  State  Convention''  for  February  22,  1860. 
le  name  Republican  was  not  used  in  the  call,  but 
e  ticket  was  officially  designated  Republican. 

The  Americans  deplored  the  Abolition  tendencies 
the  radical  Republicans.  The  latter  recommended 
viper's  Impending  Crisis  to  their  friends  while 
3nry  S.  Lane,  speaking  from  the  American  stand- 
int,  called  it  incendiary.*^  The  Democrats  used 
LS  recommendation  of  Helper  pretty  effectively  for 
rhile;  but  the  final  result  was  favorable  to  the  Re- 
blicans.  It  was  attempted  to  show,  after  the  John 
own  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry,  ihat  this  hare- 
ained  conduct  was  the  result  of  reading  such  litera- 
re.  The  final  sympathy,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
iptain  Cook,  ihe  companion   of  Brown,   was   a 

«•  Obarlet  SStmmeniian,  '^rlglii  and  Riae  of  the  RepnbUcan 
rty  in  Indiana,"  In  IndUnm  Moffa&ine  of  Hittorf,  XIII»  211,  349. 

49  New  Albany  Tribune,  Jan.  18,  ISSOl  (1)  'That  an  'Oppo- 
on'  conyentlon  be  called  in  which  BepaWcana,  Americans  and 
liga  shaU  participate,  fnlly,  freely,  and  fairly;  (2)  that  no 
D  entertaining  nltra  Tiewa  upon  the  alayery  qneation  shall  be 
Qlnated  for  any  office ;  (8)  that  the  platform  adopted  shall  .be 
ionaly  and  not  sectional,  conserratlTe,  and  not  radical;  (4) 
t  the  delegates  to  the  national  convention  shall  be  instructed 
▼ote  for  Bates,  Bell  or  Corwin  for  President" 

50  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  Jan.  81  and  Feb.  28,  1880i. 
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brother-in-law  Af  Oovemor  Willard,  was  with  Brown 
as  a  martyr.  It  at  least  would  have  been  good  poli- 
ties  to  put  Brown  in  a  mad  house. 

On  January  11,  the  Democrats  held  the  first  state 
convention  of  1860.  Thinking^  perhaps,  they  might 
thereby  more  easilv  Qoi^trol  it,  the  state  executive 
committee  had  decided  on  a  delegate  instead  of  a 
mass  convention.  However,  Robert  Lowry,  a  Doug- 
las man,  was  elected  chairman  over  Judge  Samuel 
Perkins,  a  Bright  man,  by  a  vote  of  189i^  to  174%. 
Later  Douglas  delegates  were  seated  from  seven  con- 
tested coimties.  Hie  real  struggle  came  on  a  resolu- 
tion to  instruct  the  Indiana  delegation  to  the  national 
convention  for  Douglas,  the  vote  favoring  Douglas 
265  to  129.  For  governor  the  convention  nominated 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  imd  for  his  running  mate 
David  Turpie.**  It  is  doubtful  if  two  better  candi- 
dates could  have  been  f  ouiid.  It  could  be  said  of  each 
that  he  prized  his  party  more  highly  than  any  indi- 
vidual person.  It  was  understood  among  the  leaders 
that  if  the  Democrats  were  successful  Hendricks 
should  go  to  the  United  States  senate  and  Turpie  be- 
come governor.  The  platform  resolutions  endorsed 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
and  favored  the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  How  any  voter 
could  support  both  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  was  not  explained 

With  the  BepuUicans  the  one  question  was,  what 
would  be  the  attitude  on  slaveryf  They  were  agreed 
that  slavery  should  not  be  extended;  but  not  as  to 
whether  congress  of  its  own  power  should  exclude 
slavery  from  the  territories  or  whether  it  should  be 
left  to  the  voters  of  a  territory  to  exclude  it  when  the 
territory  became  a  state.  At  first  thought  the  dif- 
ference between  the  plans  seemed  negligible,  but  a 

81  Indianapolis  Journal,  Jan.  12,  18»  1800L 
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second  thought  disclosed  grave  possibilities.  If  they 
depended  on  congress  alone  then  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority might  lead  to  disaster,  as  had  happened  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  If  they  trusted 
to  popular  sovereignty  then  the  territory  might  be 
fuU  of  slaveholders  when  it  applied  for  admission 
and,  if  it  should  declare  for  freedom,  it  would  only 
be  after  a  bloody  struggle  such  as  was  then  devastat- 
ing E[ansas.  It  was  finally  decided  to  retain  both 
methods  so  that  if  the  supreme  court  declared  a  con- 
gressional act  abolishing  slavery  in  the  territories 
unconstitutional  a  fighting  chance  would  still  re- 
main.'* The  Americans  preferred  not  to  mention  the 
slavery  question  at  all,  while  the  extreme  anti-slav- 
ery wing  would  have  condemned  the  whole  institu- 
tion. These  were  the  serious  questions  that  con- 
fronted State  Chairman  M.  C.  Garber  and  the  execu- 
tive committee,  when  they  formulated  the  call  for  a 
convention.  Some,  and  among  them  the  state  chair- 
man, preferred  a  strong,  straight-forward  platform, 
made  without  regard  to  any  faction,  but  it  was  point- 
ed out  that  if  the  party  was  to  live  it  must  be  suc- 
cessful, so  prudence  prevailed.^ 

89  Indianapolis  JoumiH,  March  2,  1860;  New  Tork  Timen, 
March  13,  1860. 

B8  Following  is  the  call  sent  out  by  State  Chairman  Garber: 
'The  people  of  Indiana  who  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
present  administration  of  the  general  government,  to  federal  cor- 
ruption and  usurpation,  to  the  extension  of  slavey  into  the 
territories,  to  the  new  and  dangerous  political  doctrine  that  the 
constitution,  of  its  own  force,  carries  slavery  Into  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  to  the  reopenhig  of  the  African  slave 
trade;  and  who  are  in  favor  of  the  immediate  admission  of 
Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the  constitution  recently  adopted 
by  its  people,  of  restoring  the  federal  administration  to  a  system 
of  rigid  economy  and  to  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son, of  maintaining  inviolate  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  of 
defending  the  soil  of  every  State  from  lawless  Invasion,  and  of 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  supronacy  of  the 
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ere  seems  to  have  been  no  factional  strife  in 
invention.  Morton  had  many  admirers,  who 
gladly  have  backed  him  for  the  governorship, 
.  agreed  that  Henry  S.  Lane  was  the  most  avail- 
andidate. 

ne  was  a  rare  specimen  of  the  old  type  of  Indi- 

itizenship.    There  is  no  evidence  of  his  ever 

^  had  a  personal  enemy.   He  had  been  a  soldier 

Mexican  war  and  in  1860  was  without  a  rival 

political  hustings.    Moreover  it  was  mutually 

1,  though  not  made  public,  that  Morton  should 

running  mate  and  if  successful,  Lane  should 

e  United  States  senator  and  Morton  should 

d  to  the  governorship.    The  preliminaries  be- 

is  arranged,  the  two  men  were  nominated  with- 

^position.    After  selecting  candidates  for  the 

ling  offices  the  immense   crowd,    in   session 

on  the  statehouse  lawn,  because  no  hall  in  the 

I  would  hold  half  the  delegates,  returned  home, 

Hon  and  lawB  passed  In  pursuance  thereof  against  the 
cy  of  the  leaders  of  the  sectional  party  to  resist  the 
r  principle  as  established  in  the  national  government,  even 
expense  of  its  existence;  who  are  exposed  to  the  present 
e  and  reckless  administration  of  the  State  government 
ina  and  its  disregard  of  the  laws  in  its  management  of 
oniary  affairs  of  the  State,  and  who  are  in  favor  of 
;  the  state  government  to  a  system  of  strict  economy 
ordination  to  the  laws  of  the  State;  who  are  in  favor  of 
sage  of  laws  against  the  embezzlement  of  the  people's 
y  the  State  officers,  and  who  are  in  favor  of  an  honest 
:ratlon  of  State  affairs,  are  requested  to  meet  in  their 
re  counties  on  any  day  to  be  agreed  upon  by  them  and 
legates  to  attend  the  mass  State  convention,  to  be  hdd 
napolis,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1800,  to  appoint  candl- 
ir  State  offices  and  to  ai^Mhit  delegates  to  attend  the 
convention,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  on  the  13th  of  June 
nominate  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
ted  States.  M.  G.  Gasbkb,  Chairman."  Chaa  Zimmer^ 
diana  MagotHne  of  RUiory,  XIII,  87& 
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satiflfted  with  tlittir  work  And  Mgur  for  the  contest 

Two  stronger  tldcets  nevBr  opposed  each  other 
in  an  Indiana  campaign.  Lane,  TarpiOi  Hendricks, 
Morton  and  Harrison,  all  candidates  at  this  time, 
followed  each  other  to  the  United  States  senate 
wliere  fhey  served  a  total  of  f ortjr  jrears.  Harrison 
opposed  Michael  C.  Kerr  for  reporter  of  the  supr^ne 
conri  The  former  became  president  and  the  latter 
speaker.  Among  the  congressmen  were  Albert  O. 
Porter,  a  fature  governor,  Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  who 
later  spent  eighteen  years  in  the  United  States  sen- 
ate after  haviqg  spent  eight  in  the  honse,  and  Schuy- 
ler Colfax,  who  was  later  a  speaker  and  vice-presi- 
dent Thrae  candidates  not  only  earned  an  honest 
national  reputation  for  themselves  but  brought  fame 
to  tiieir  state.  Finally  there  were  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  on  the  national  tidiets. 

As  soon  as  the  state  oonrantions  were  over  the 
voters  turned  to  the  national  conventions.  There 
were  misgivings  among  the  Democrats  as  the 
Charleston  convention  dragged  along  from  April  23 
to  May  3  without  a  choice.  The  situation  became 
alarming  when  the  party  divided  at  Baltimore,  where 
the  northern  wing  nominated  Douglas  and  the  south- 
em  nominated  Breckinridge.  It  was  hoped  by  Indi- 
ana Democrats  up  to  this  time  that  a  schism  in  the 
party  might  be  avoided.  This  would  at  least  give 
them  a  fair  chance  in  Indiana.  A  mass  meeting  was 
held  at  Indianapolis,  July  18,  to  ratify  the  nomina- 
tion of  Douglas  and  Johnson.*^  The  Brickenridge 
supporters,  however,  did  not  attend.  They  were 
busUy  organising  and  on  July  81,  held  their  ratifica- 
tion in  Indianapolis.  They  seem  to  have  made  a  sin- 
care  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Douglas 

84  Indianapolis  BeniMi,  Jolr  It,  ISSOi 
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mipporterai  but  the  latter  had  no  faith  in  the  einoer- 
ity  of  the  former. 

Indiana  sent  an  enthusiastic  delegation  to  the  Be- 
publican  national  convention  at  GhicagOi  May  16, 
irtdch  seemed  unaninious  in  support  of  linoohL  The 
•ame  influence  which  caused  Lane  to  be  nominated 
for  governor  over  Morton  caused  Lincoln  to  be  pre* 
f  erred  by  them  over  Seward  Lincoln  and  Lane  were 
very  much  alike,  typical  of  the  best  citizenship  of 
pioneer  Lidiana.  The  Indianians  took  credit  for  the 
nomination  of  the  former  Hoosier  and  on  August  29, 
at  Indianapolis,  turned  out  by  thousands  to  ratify 
the  nomination.  There  was  a  touch  of  the  forties  in 
their  jubilant  actions.  *  *  Wide  Awakes, ' '  ^ '  Bail  Maul- 
ers,''  ^'Abe's  Boys''  and  others  came  marching  with 
fife  and  drum,  strange  premonition  of  the  approach- 
ing tragedy. 

One  more  organization  yet  remains  to  be  noted 
to  complete  the  tcde  of  conventions  in  this  remarkable 
campaign.  The  Constitutional  Unionists,  those  who 
wished  to  ignore  the  slavery  question,  as  both  parties 
had  done  in  1852,  met  at  Indianapolis,  August  16. 
There  seem  to  have  been  about  150  delegates  present, 
representing  the  southern  part  of  the  state  more 
fully  than  ti^e  northern.  It  is  substantially  true  to 
say  that  this  party  was  made  up  of  Americans."  An 
electoral  ticket  favorable  to  John  Bell  and  Edward 
Everett  was  nominated,  after  a  brief  statement  of 
tte  political  position  of  the  party  had  been  made.** 
The  Douglas  Democrats  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
secure  an  alliance  with  this  party,  but  it  seems  that 
most  of  them  followed  the  lead  of  B.  W.  Thompson, 
their  most  distinguished  member,  and  supported  the 
Bepubtican  local  tickets. 

u  Carl  Brand,  *naiatory  of  Know  Nothings  In  Indiana,**  Maa, 

les. 

M  Indlanapolia  /ounicl,  Ang.  16,  ISeS. 
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There  were  thus  four  national  1 
jidianay  each  supported  by  an  i 
)  contest,  however,  was  soon  sc 
Douglas  Democrats  and  the  Be; 
ties  which  had  state  and  cou 
)r  of  the  campaign  fell  on  Lai 
[  Morton  and  Turpie  who  in  paii 
mssing  the  issues  in  joint  debate 
>d  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  T 
degradation  of  that  day  they  h 
)  political  spoilsmen  had  been  se 
iana  had  a  right  to  look  to  the  i 
y  than  ever  before.  There  wa 
[  almost  no  personality  in  the 
state  election  in  October  the  D 
aence  the  timid  voter  by  repres 
1  would  follow  a  Republican  \ 
jr,  themselves,  were  sincere  or 
ciable  effect  on  the  voters.  Th( 
[lonest  and  unsportsmanlike.*^ 
The  results  of  the  election  were 
'  one.  Lincoln  received  139,03; 
,509;  Breckenridge,  12,294;  B 
,725;  Morton,  136,470;  Hendric 
,  126,292.»* 

BT  Charles  Kettleboronith,  "^ndianft  on 
"  166,  seq.f  has  worked  out  this  subjec 
M  Indianapolis  Journal,  Dec.  4  and  De 
B  for  the  state  officers  are  taken  from 
). 
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Usually  after  an  election  in  the  United  States 
there  is  a  feeling  of  relief,  daring  which  the  partisans 
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haadfl^  congratulate  the  victors  and  resume 
iTf  work.    This  no  doubt  would  have  been  the 
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case  in  Indiana  in  1860  but  for  the  ominona  eondition 
in  the  South. 

^  119    Pabtisanship  and  PATRtonsM 

The  Bepnblicans  were  naturally  elated  over  the 
sweeping  success  of  their  party.  The  assurance  of 
the  party,  however,  was  hardly  warranted  by  the  size 
of  the  majority,  that  of  Lincoln  being  only  5,996 ;  he 
had  run  ahead  of  Lane  2,308. 

On  the  22d  of  November  a  mass  meeting  was  held 
in  Indianapolis  in  celebration  of  the  victory.  There 
the  leaders  laid  their  plans  for  the  new  administra- 
tion.   By  this  time  everyone  knew  that  Morton  was 
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to  be  governor  and  on  him  was  placed  the  mantle  of 
leadership,  which  he  wore  unchallenged  until  his 
death,  seventeen  years  later. 

The  first  Bepublican  General  Assembly  met,  Jan- 
uary 10, 1861.  The  Bepublicans  controlled  the  house 
by  a  majority  of  62  to  38  and  the  senate  by  28  to  221 
After  the  usual  formalities  of  organization  were 
over,  the  Assembly,  on  January  16,  elected  Governor 
Lane  to  the  United  States  senate  and  Morton  at  once 
assumed  the  duties  of  governor.  The  situation  which 
confronted  the  Assembly  was  full  of  trouble.  Party 
discipline  was  lax  and  official  honesty  was  worse. 
There  was  no  law  against  embezzlement  and  the  sys- 
tem of  bookkeeping  at  the  statehouse  was  such  that 
it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  where  mistakes  were  due 
to  ignorance  or  dishonesty.  The  state  debt  was  about 
$10,000,000,  for  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  bor- 
row $125,000,  the  past  year,  to  pay  interest  The 
various  funds  were  overdrawn  heavily,  while  down- 
right stealing  was  going  on  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  the  northern  penitentiary  and  the  sale  of 
the  swamp  lands.**  From  the  various  special  funds 
such  as  the  Common  School,  Sinking,  and  Swamp 
Land,  the  state  had  borrowed  $989,188  for  running 
expenses.  The  Assembly  put  in  most  of  its  time  dis- 
cussing resolutions  concerning  federal  affairs.  Over 
500  such  resolutions  were  introduced  in  the  two 
houses,  many  of  which  produced  acrimonious  debate. 
So  much  of  the  time  of  the  Assembly  was  thus  occu- 
rs For  a  mild  expressioD  on  this  subject,  see  majority  and 
minority  reports.  Ways  and  Means,  House  Journal,  1861,  1044, 
8€q.  The  General  Assembly  of  1869  by  Joint  Resolution  XXIV 
appointed  Judges  John  T.  Elliott,  William  T.  Otto  and  Norman 
Eddy  to  ascertain  and  report  amounts  due  the  State  from  former 
officers.  A  study  of  their  report,  p.  225,  Documentary  Jountal, 
1861,  Pt  I,  will  giTe  one  an  idea  of  the  crhninality  common 
among  the  officeholders  of  the  time. 
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pied  that  a  special  session  was  necessary.  This  met, 
April  24, 1861,  and  in  a  few  days  passed  the  general 
and  specific  appropriation  bills,  bills  defining  embez- 
zlement and  limiting  official  fees  and  salaries,  nego- 
tiated a  loan  of  $2,000,000  and,  most  important  of  all, 
reorganized  the  militia/^  Before  the  short  session 
was  ended  the  Civil  war  had  began,  the  last  act  print- 
ed in  the  volnme  of  laws  being  one  to  organize  six 
regiments  of  volunteers. 

^120    CoEBCiON  OB  Secession 

By  the  beginning  of  1861  the  Republicans  had  be-^ 
come  more  thoughtful.  They  were  counseled  by  their 
leaders  to  avoid  all  partisan  conversation.  Factories 
were  closing,  the  stock  markets  were  deserted  and 
prices  had  declined  fifty  per  cent.**  In  the  various 
counties  the  people  were  assemblings  in  what  they 
termed  Union  meetings,  resolving  to  stand  by  the 
Chicago  platform,  by  Lincoln,  by  the  Republican 
party,  or  in  some  few  cases  by  the  Crittenden  resolu- 
tion.** The  Republicans  as  a  rule  were  defiant  to- 
ward the  South.  The  Democratic  meetings  usually 
urged  some  form  of  mediation  or  conciliation.  From 
Virginia  came  an  invitation  to  join  in  a  convention  of 
the  states  looking  toward  conciliation.  The  Assem- 
bly by  joint  resolution  instructed  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  commission  of  five  men  to  attend  this 
convention.** 

•0  Lau)9  of  Indiana,  Extra  Session,  1861,  ch&  I,  V,  XXV, 
XXVII,  XXVIII,  XXJX,  XXXV,  and  XXXVI. 

•1  Indianapolis  Journal,  Jan.  1,  1861. 

•2  Indianapolis  Journal,  Jan.  6,  1861.  "We  hold  the  secession 
of  any  State  from  the  federal  union  to  be  treason  against  it  and 
the  penalties  prescribed  by  law  should  be  inflicted."  Resolution 
of  Morgan  county. 

««  Eouie  Journal,  277;  Senate  Journal,  221.  As  an  example 
of  the  fervid  rhetoric  which  occupied  the  time  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  nnmerons  meetings,  the  foUowing  from  Horace 
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On  February  13,  Robert  Dale  Owen  delivered  to 
the  Assembly  a  maundering  tirade  on  ''the  reign  of 
the  demagogue/'  pleading  for  peaoe,  ooncession  and 
oonoiliation.*^  This  speedi  was  planned  to  influence 
the  new  President  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  Indianapolis^ 
February  11,  speaking  briefly  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Bates  House.  Governor  Morton  sought  to  get  a  pub- 
lic statement  of  policy  from  him,  but  to  no  purpose. 
It  is  surprising  how  little  they  knew  then  of  Lin- 
coln's power.*' 

Heffren  will  sofflce.  Bouse  Journal,  1861,  p.  20d:  "Anti-fllavery 
lecturers,  orators  and  stomp  speakers  have,  it  seems  to  us,  done 
all  in  their  power  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  great  drama;  and 
eTen  professed  ministers  of  Ood,  men  who  hypocritically  pret^id 
to  be  ambassadors  of  the  Most  High,  have  descended  from  their  * 
lofty  position  and  prostituted  their  talents  and  the  pulpit,  soiled 
the  robes  of  religion,  disgraced  decency  and  outraged  morality, 
by  thehr  infamous  and  hellish  harangues^  to  aid  In  the  unholy  and 
unchristian  cause  of  bringing  about  contention  and  strife.  Their 
whole  theme  has  been  of  the  wrongs  of  another  race,  upon  whose 
▼ery  forms  the  Ood  of  creation  has  stamped  the  impress  of  in- 
feriority to  that  of  the  white,  and  by  their  lectures,  speeches  and 
sermons,  have  pertinaciously  continued  the  crusade  until  we  now 
stand,  as  it  were,  upon  the  slumbering  Tolcano,  with  Its  hot, 
boiling  lava  rolling  and  thundering  beneath  our  feet,  and  wanting 
but  a  breath  to  overwhelm  all  in  a  common  ruin.  Such  Is  the 
terrible  condition  of  our  country  today,  and  to  this  has  she  been 
brought  by  the  demagogues  and  fanatics,  until  a  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  Union  seek  to  preserve  their  rii^ts  by  secession.** 
This  commission  consisted  of  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indianapolis ;  P. 
A.  Hacklman,  of  Rush  county;  G.  S.  Orth,  of  Tippecanoe;  T.  C 
Slaughter,  of  Sullivan;  B.  W.  H.  Bills,  of  Elkhart 

•«  Indianapolis  Journal,  Feb.  14,  1861.  "For  myself,  while 
the  sword  remains  undrawn,  while  kindred  blood  remains  unshed, 
never  shall  I  despair  of  the  republic  While  there  is  peace  there 
is  hope,  for  peace  is  the  life  of  the  Union." 

•s  Indianapolis  SenHnel,  Feb.  12,  1861.  ''Mr.  Lincohi  is  a 
theorist,  a  dreamer  and,  perhaps,  an  enthusiast  in  his  convictions. 
He  is  not  a  practical  man,  and  for  that  reason  will  be  deficient 
in  those  qualities  necessary  to  administer  the  government  wisely. 
He  lacks  will,  purpose— that  resolute  determination  necessary  to 
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A  muon  state  convention,  composed  of  the  lead- 
ing politicians  of  the  state  opposed  to  the  Bepubli- 
cans,  met  at  Indianapolis,  February  22,  to  deliberate 
on  the  state  of  the  Union.  It  demanded  of  the  state 
snpport  of  the  Crittenden  compromise  and  resolved 
that  rather  than  use  force  a  peaceful  separation 
should  be  arranged.  The  resolutions  were  drawn  up 
by  Robert  Dale  Owen.** 

On  the  same  day  there  met  at  Indianapolis  what 
was  called  the  Soldiers'  convention.  There  were 
present  59  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812,  among  them 
James  Blake,  who  presided,  and  90  soldiers  of  the 
Mexican  war.  Their  resolutions  were  defiant  toward 
the  South  and  secession. 

While  this  coercion  discussion  was  going  on  the 
new  President  was  inaugurated  and  on  April  14, 
Fort  Sumter,  a  United  States  post,  was  fired  upon. 
These  events  at  once  monopolized  the  attention  of  all 
the  people.  In  the  meantime  Indiana  had  made  up  its 
mind  on  the  most  important  question  of  the  war. 

The  question  of  the  power  of  the  constitution  to 
compel  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  states  was  as  old 
as  the  government.  Time  and  again  it  had  come  up. 
It  had  been  seized  upon  as  a  defense  by  first  one  sec- 
tion of  the  nation  and  then  another.  Now  the  slavery 
aristocracy  of  the  South  was  taking  refuge  behind  it 
in  the  defense  of  their  asserted  rights.  Whatever  of 
justification  the  South  can  ever  have  for  its  rash  con- 
duct must  be  along  this  line,  for  the  flimsy  excuse  of 

snocesB.  For  those  reasons  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  an  uncertain 
man;  and  today,  with  a  fnll  knowledge  of  his  views  upon  the 
present  condition  of  our  public  affairs,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
predict  what  his  action  will  be.  At  a  time  when  it  requires  a 
man  of  nerve,  will  and  purpose  to  administer  the  government 
successfully,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  administration  of 
our  public  affairs  should  be  confided  to  such  handa" 
—  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  Feb.  23,  1861. 
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the  election  of  Lincoln  will  never  be  regarded  as 
other  than  a  pretext 

The  literature  of  the  time  is  filled  with  denuncia- 
tion of  the  BepublicanSy  in  league  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  Abolitionists,  for  their  aggressions  on  the 
South*  The  party  was  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity for  all  the  disunion  sentiment  and  the  animosity 
between  the  sections.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  it 
contained  about  as  many  positive  characters  like 
Seward  and  Lincoln  as  the  southern  wing  of  the 
Democracy  did  like  Toombs  and  Davis.  The  Douglas 
Democrats  in  Indiana  throughout  the  ^nipftign  of 
1860  declared  that  the  BepubUcans  were  a  menace  to 
the  Union,  and  that  safety  lay  in  the  election  of 
Douglas*  Not  only  the  state  convention,  but  that  of 
county  after  counfy  reiterated  the  assertion.*^ 

Since  the  Democrats  in  these  instances  did  not 
make  known  what  they  would  do  in  case  secession 
was  attempted  they  apparently  were  using  such 
declarations  merely  for  political  effect  and  as  such  it 
was  accepted  by  tiieir  opponents.  The  Republican 
county  conventions  answered  these  lugubrious 
declarations  with  equally  inflated  assertions  of  their 
own  loyalty  to  the  Union  which  their  fathers'  blood 

«Y  Indiana  Sentinel,  July  12,  1860.  **Re90tved,  That  In  view 
of  the  nnjustiflahle  Becession  of  a  portion  of  the  southern  dele- 
gates from  the  Charleston  and  Baltimore  convoitlonsy  we  are 
admonished  more  than  ever  of  the  erlls  that  threaten  onr  beloved 
country  by  the  formation  of  sectional  parties;  that  the  foot- 
prints of  the  northern  sectional  party,  known  as  the  Republican, 
since  its  inception  have  been  marked  only  by  hsrpocritical  pro- 
fessions, Infractions  of  the  constitution,  and  as  a  natural  result 
of  ^ese,  sectional  animosity,  which,  if  not  speedily  arrested,  will 
lead  to  all  the  deplorable  evils  that  would  follow  a  dismember- 
ment of  the  confederacy,  and  therefore,  it  Is  the  duty  of  all  men 
to  heed  the  warning  voice  of  Washington  and  frown  upon  all 
secticmal  parties*  and  organisations,  whether  North  or  South,  and 
under  whatever  name  th^  may  be  known."    Oorydon  Demoormt. 
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had  oonseoratecL^  How  sincere  the  party  as  a  whole 
was,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine  satisfactorily. 
The  Bepnblicans  were  solemnly  charged  with  being 
Abolitionists,  bent  on  getting  control  of  the  natiomd 
government  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  assanlt  on 
the  property  system  of  the  South.  The  public 
speeches  of  Lincoln,  Seward,  Sumner,  H.  S.  Lane  and 
Morton  were  cited  in  evidence.  ^'The  fatal  and  in- 
evitable result  of  its  mission  is  to  beget  social  dis- 
order, financial  panic,  commercial  revolution^  servile 
insurrection,  bloodshed,  incendiarism,  civil  war,  and 
a  final  dissolution  of  the  TTnion,'^  said  the  Indian- 
apolis Sentinel  of  the  Bepublican  party.  This  in 
Indiana  was  mere  political  rant,  in  whidi  both  par- 
ties habitually  indulged  but  how  it  impressed  its 
readers  in  the  distant  South  can  not  be  so  easily  told. 
S.  £•  Perkins,  then  on  the  supreme  court  bench,  in  a 
speech  at  Bichmond,  declared  the  result  of  a  Bepub- 
lican success  would  be  ^'a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
f  or^  though  the  Bepnblicans  would  have  violated  the 
constitution,  broken  the  compact,  and  thus  absolved 
the  South  from  all  obligations  to  adhere  to  it,  yet  the 
BepuUicans  would  attempt  by  the  superior  physical 
force  of  the  North  to  crush  her  into  submission.  ^^^^ 
These  dismal  prophesies  were  answered  with  sar- 
casm by  the  Bepnblicans.  On  the  other  hand,  Mor- 
ton at  Terre  Haute,  March  10,  1860,  said:  *'The 
treasonable  doctrine  of  rule  or  ruin  has  been  boldly 

M  ladlanapolis  JourtM^  Feb.  17,  ISOOi  The  following  re(M>ltt- 
tioiis  from  a  Hiintlngton  county  conrentlon,  FelK  11,  iSdD:  ^Ae- 
m)9/ve4f  That  we  condemn  tbe  foolish,  treasonable^  disunion  senti- 
ments prodalmed  by  the  leaders  of  the  self-styled  Democratic 
IMurty  In  congress^  whose  acts  have  been  endorsed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Indiana  Democracy,  and  that  we  beHere  all  sach  sentiments, 
eocne  from  what  sontce  they  may,  deserre  the  execration  of  all 
true  patriots.** 

••  Indianapolis  Senthiel,  Sept  26,  1800. 
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avowed  by  leading  Democrats  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States;  they  have  declared  without  rebuke 
from  their  fellows  tiiat  the  last  hope  of  the  Republic 
was  bound  up  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  that  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  would 
present  a  contingency  not  only  authorizing  but  de- 
manding the  secession  of  the  southern  states  from 
the  Coitfederacy.'^^  Occasionally  there  was  a  spark 
of  fire  in  all  tMs  smoke.  In  answer  to  these  reiter- 
ated threats,  John  D.  Defrees,  first  chairman  of  the 
Republican  party,  replied:  ^' If  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Republicans  are  to  be  driven  from  their  purposes 
by  threats  that  Lincoln  shall  not  be  inaugurated  if 
elected,  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  the  race 
whence  tiiey  sprang  must  not  be  forgotten.  They  do 
not  come  of  cowards,  to  fawn  and  crouch  at  the  feet 
of  any  power  on  earth.  They  are  free  and  know  their 
rights  and  dare  maintain  them.'^  Other  Republi- 
cans answered  that  if  the  South  were  in  earnest,  now 
was  the  time  to  try  the  last  resort  No  good  could  be 
accomplished  by  one  concession  after  another.  If  it 
must  be  settled  by  war  then  let  it  be  war  now.  R.  W. 
Thompson,  leader  of  the  Constitutionals,  also  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  there  was  no  virtue  in  this 
threat  of  secession.^' 

After  the  election  in  November  public  opinion 
centered  on  means  of  conciliation  and  compromise. 
The  southern  states,  as  is  well  known,  lost  little  time 
in  carrying  their  threats  into  execution,  a  haste  per- 
haps partly  due  to  fear  of  public  opinion  in  their  own 
states.  At  first,  in  Indiana,  it  was  believed  the  con- 
servative sentiment  of  the  South  would  prevent 

TO  Indiflnapolls  Journal,  March  16,  ISOQ. 

71  Indiana  Sentinel,  Ck;t  1,  1800. 

7t  Indianapolis  Vemmal,  Aug,  17,  1800:  'TTliis  stuff  about 
dissolving  the  Union  when  any  man  is  elected  is  aU  hambng." 
Also,  Sept  26,  1800. 
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secessioiL  As  this  hope  vanished  it  was  followed  by 
one  that  if  the  actual  secession  could  be  postponed 
until  Lincoln  were  inaugurated  he  could  avert  it  by 
conciliation. 

When  it  came  to  a  matter  of  compromise  the  two 
parties  differed  in  Indiana.  The  Democrats  favored 
concession^  while  the  Republicans  did  not  disclose 
much  alacrity  in  that  direction.  The  only  promise  of 
success  seemed  in  some  kind  of  restoration  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line.  Qovemor  Lane  suggest- 
ed that  if  the  line  were  extended  to  the  Pacific  it 
might  possibly  be  acceptable  to  the  North.  A  resolu- 
tion to  this  effect  was  presented  in  the  Indiana  house, 
but  the  Bepublican  majority  let  it  die  on  the  table.^* 
As  plan  after  plan  of  conciliation  was  proposed  by 
the  Democrats  in  the  Assembly  and  voted  down  by 
the  BepublicanSy  the  Democrats  lost  faith  in  the  ma- 
jority's desire  for  peace.  At  the  same  time  the  Re- 
publicans regarded  all  this  as  mere  partisan  politics. 

The  last  resort  of  the  peace  party  was  the  Crit- 
tenden compromise.  Almost  as  much  oratory  was 
wasted  in  the  Assembly  on  this  measure  as  in  con- 
gress. The  compromise  involved  an  extension  of 
slavery  and  on  that  the  Republicans  stuck  fast.  Their 
answer  was  that  Democrats  and  not  Republicans  had 
repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise^  and  since  Demo- 
crats had  left  the  fence  down  they  might  have  all  the 
pleasure  chasing  the  cattle  out  of  the  field.^^  The 
Democrats  were  baffled  at  every  turn.  John  H.  Stot- 
senberg,  of  Floyd,  proposed  that  they  order  a  refer- 
endum vote  of  the  state  on  the  Crittenden  plan,  but 

Ts  Eouie  Journal,  1860,  p.  146. 

T«  IndianapoUfl  Journal,  Jan.  25,  1861.  George  R.  Steele,  of 
Parke  county,  Jan.  17,  1861,  quoting  Clay :  ''I  never  will,  I  nerer 
can,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  ever  make  me  rote  to  pnt  fllavefj 
where  it  does  not  now  exist" 
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this  too  was  tabled.  It  is  entirely  probable  that  the 
majority  of  Indiana  voters  at  this  time  would  have 
favored  this.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  great  many  Be- 
pnblicans  in  the  Assembly  were  flatly  opposed  to  any 
offer  of  conciliation,  expressing  themsdves  tdter  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Def  rees.^* 

Very  similar  expressions  were  voted  in  pnbUo 
meetings  held  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  the  sentiment 
varying  from  secession  itself  to  pledging  their  lives 
for  the  Union.^ 

With  the  inangnration  of  Lincoln  and  his  plain 
statement  of  his  own  duty  the  question  confronted 
Indiana  of  supporting  the  President  or  following 
Kentucky.  The  initial  wobbling  in  Indiana  was  doe 
to  two  editorials,  one  in  the  New  York  Tribtme,  the 
other  in  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  the  former  the 
leading  Republican  paper  in  the  United  States,  the 
latter  the  party  organ  in  Indiana.  Both  papers  advo- 
cated giving  ^e  seceding  states  the  glad  hand  and 
bidding  them  Godspeed  bi  their  haste  to  secede.  On 
the  other  hand  at  a  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1860,  Lane  and  Morton  both  spoke  frankly 
and  forcibly  on  the  issue.  There  was  coily  one  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  and  that  was  pointed  out  so 
dearly  that  there  seems  no  excuse  for  the  drivel  that 
was  spoken  and  printed  on  the  subject  between  No- 
vember I860,  and  Aprill4, 1861"^   The  one  sufficient 

TB  IndUnapolla  JoumaZ,  Jan.  4^  1801.  Their  firsi  doty  Is  to 
Qbey  tbe  will  of  the  majority.  Let  them  renev  their  aUeglenee 
to  the  coBetitotion ;  then,  when  purfad  oC  ixmam^  it  thc^y  have 
grieyancefl^  we  will  hear  them  patieiUty*" 

Tt  See  flies  of  Journal  and  Sentinel  during  the  period.  For 
the  opposite  doctrine,  see  Biadison  Courier.  The  Joum^  was  weak 
throoghout  the  war. 

TV  The  best  expression  of  the  Democratic  position  is  in  the 
fMlowing  reaolation  by  a  masa-meeting  at  Indianapotts^  Jan.  8, 
1881: 

1.  "That  it  is  the  highest  aim  and  most  hnperattre  doty  of 
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answer  to  this  was  made  by  the  people  themselves. 
When,  on  April  15,  the  call  of  the  governor  for  troops 
to  preserve  the  Union  was  posted  in  cities,  villages 
and  coontryside  there  was  neither  question  nor  hesi- 
tation. The  men  came  marching,  demanding  that 
they  be  armed  and  led  to  their  country's  defense. 
The  following  telegram  is  a  type  of  those  that  came 
from  every  comer  of  the  state : 

Madibok^  April  19. — ^Bachman,  who  was  in  Mexi- 
ean  service,  desires  to  raise  a  company  here  of  good, 
able-bodied  men  from  the  coontry.  Will  yon  accept 
themf   I  hope  yon  will  assist,  and  oblige  your  friend. 

H.  W.  Habbinqtok 

pfttriotlsiii  and  philanthropy  to  piesenre  the  Union  and  maintain 
the  Federal  compact  in  its  q;>irit;  and  that  hi  consideration  of 
the  true  interests  of  Indiana,  as  well  as  fidelity  to  the  Union, 
it  Is  demanded  that  we  oae  all  means  and  exert  every  power  to 
d^eat  the  purposes  of  those  whose  q;ilrit  and  act  endanger  the 
one  or  impair  the  other. 

2.  That  we  repeat  the  ■entiBMnfits  of  onr  platform  of  1856, 
wkich  npheld  'non-interrention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  Stato 
or  Territory,  or  in  the  District  of  Oolnmbia.' 

&  That,  %E^ierea9,  a  sectional  party  based  iqwn  sentimenta  of 
hostility  towards  tbm  institutions  of  the  Sonthem  States,  has 
triumphed,  and  hi  eottsequeBce  the  sections  of  the  country  stand 
in  hestile  poaitkun  vipon  the  verge  of  disunion  and  dvil  war;  and,. 
whereas,  the  most  direful  calamities  must  befaU  our  country  uik 
less  the  sectional  differences  are  speedily  and  properly  adjusted; 
and  althoui^  we  have  unabated  confidence  in  the  doctrine  of  Ddk- 
intervention,  yet  to  save  the  Union  we  will  accept  and  earnestly 
flopport  any  measure  of  adjustment  that  is  fair  in  its  terms,  and 
that  wiU,  by  constitutional  provisione,  forever  remove  the  ques- 
tion Qi  slavery  from  the  field  of  federal  politics  and  legidation; 
and  because  we  believe  it  will  attain  these  ends,  and  because  we 
b^eve  that  the  Union  must  be  preserved  by  the  united  action  of 
the  border  and  conservative  States,  and  l^ecause  it  comes  from  a 
horter  State^  of  great  Influence  in  the  confederacy,  and  is  undev^ 
stood  to  be  acc^;>table  to  the  conservative  sentim^it  of  the  coun* 
try,  we  aco^  the  pnq;>ositions  presented  to  the  United  States 
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^  121    Bbbakdown  of  Staib  Gotbbnmbkt 

Partisan  politics  both  on  the  stump  and  in  the  leg- 
tture  reached  its  cohnination  in  1862  and  1863. 
B  heavy  drafts  on  the  manhood  of  the  state  left 
ir  impress  on  every  trade  and  profession.  The 
^spapers  of  the  state  were  robbed  of  virility  and 
igmeni  The  lawyers,  physicians  and  preachers 
re  in  the  service  of  the  nation.  The  business  men 
3  had  not  enlisted  were  too  busy  organizing  trade 
the  supply  of  the  army  to  take  time  for  politics. 
3  Union  armies,  after  a  series  of  successes,  were 
the  defensive  and  calling  for  aid. 
At  the  Democratic  convention  which  met  in  Indi- 
ipolis,  January  8,  1862,  the  presiding  officer, 
)mas  A.  Hendricks,  made  a  sharp  attack  on  the 
te  government.    His  lamentations  could  not  have 

ite  by  the  Honorable  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentndqr. 
That  while  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Execntlve  t» 
itain  the  possession  and  control  of  the  public  property,  and 
ute  the  laws;  yet  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty  the  highest 
ideratlons  touching  the  material  and  moral  prosperity  of  the 
try  require  that  bloodshed  and  ciTil  war  foe  avoided;  that 
Union  is  to  be  preserved,  if  at  all,  by  the  cultivation  of  fra- 
al  affection  among  the  people  of  the  different  sections  and 
he  maintenance  of  equal  and  exact  justice. 

5.  That  if  Congress  shan  fail  to  adopt  the  measures  proposed 
he  Senator  from  Kentucky,  or  measures  of  like  effect,  or  call 
invention  of  the  States  to  revise  the  Constitution,  then  we 
[nmend  that  the  border  slave-holdhig  and  non-slave-holdlng 
es,  by  an  election  of  the  people  thereof,  appohit  delegates  to 
nvention  which  shall,  if  possible,  devise  measures  that  may 
St  existing  difficulties,  and  reunite  disaffected  sections. 

6.  That  we  believe  a  large  majority  of  the  people  are  oon* 
Bitive;  that  we  have  confidence  in  the  willingness  of  our 
le  to  mete  out  Justice  to  every  State. 

7.  That  if  civil  war  shall  restUt,  it  would  become  the  duly  <^ 
ana,  bound,  as  her  dtisois  are,  to  the  North  and  the  South* 
les  of  consanguinity  and  commerce,  to  act,  with  other  constf- 
re  States,  as  a  mediator  between  the  contendhig  factions.** 
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been  exceeded  if  the  state  had  been  laid  waste  and 
the  i)eople  led  away  in  chains/^ 

The  whole  campaign  was  carried  on  in  much  the 
same  spirit.  The  war  Democrats,  those  in  sympathy 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  were  at  the  front  and 
their  influence  in  the  politiccd  campaign  lost  There 
were  dark  hints  of  a  Northwestern  confederacy,  a 
separation  from  Abolition  New  England,  and  open 
sympathy  for  the  South.  Governor  Morton  answered 
the  charges  against  his  administration  with  equal 
haughtiness.  He  spoke  of  armed  interference  with 
public  meetings,  of  military  arrests;  Democratic 
newspapers  were  mobbed  and  private  citizens  ar- 
rested. At  the  October  polls  the  state  went  Demo- 
cratic by  majorities  slightly  less  than  10,000.^* 

The  General  Assembly  which  convened,  January 
8, 1863,  was  a  disgrace  to  both  parties  and  the  state. 
One  seeks  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  statesmanship  or 
patriotism.  At  a.  time  when  the  state  was  in  the 
deepest  distress  it  has  ever  known,  the  members  were 
content  to  fritter  away  their  time  in  petty  political 
chicanery.    They  refused  to  receive  the  governor's 

78  Rockport  Democrat,  Jan.  18,  1862.  'Vay  I  not  say  cor- 
ruption, when  the  factions  of  that  party  contend  in  mntoal  accu- 
sations of  more  enormous  frauds  and  peculations,  when  the  siq;>- 
porters  of  Fremont  threw  back  the  charges  preferred  and  proven 
against  him  hy  the  extraordinary  def^ise  that  the  sappers  and 
miners  at  and  about  Washington,  the  Gamerons,  the  Weeds^.the 
Welles,  the  Morgans  and  the  Gummlngses,  are  more  flagrant 
plunderers  of  the  Treasury  than  the  camp-followers  of  Fremont; 
when  this  reeking  corruption  is  not  confined  to  the  miserable 
wretches  who  sell  hospital  stores  or  give  short  weights,  or  adul- 
terate the  food  and  drink  of  the  soldier,  but  crawls  upon  the 
very  council  table  of  the  President,  and  mln^^es  In  cabinet  delib- 
erations, and  Is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  President  l^ 
Indubitable  and  record  evidence,  and  yet  the  public  wrong  is 
not  rU^ted;  when  to  such  astounding  lengths  these  things  hare 
gone."    Also  see  Indianapolis  BeniineU 

n  The  votQ  is  given  in  Indianapolis  Joumalf  Nov.  8, 1868. 
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mBBsage  mud  in  its  plaoe  recaived  that  of  the  govern* 
or  of  New  York.  They  higi^ed  over  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  soldiers  at  the  front  When  they  should  have 
prooteded  to  the  deeticni  of  two  United  States  sena- 
tors the  Bepablieans  bcdted  in  order  to  break  the 
qoonun.  After  spending  eonsideraUe  time  in  trying 
to  secure  evidence  of  embesslenient  by  the  governor, 
the  Democrats  undertook  by  means  of  a  Metropolitan 
Police  bill  and  a  militia  bill  to  take  from  the  gov- 
ernor the  control  of  the  military  part  of  the  govern- 
ment In  order  to  frustrate  this  the  Bepublican  sen- 
ators withdrew  to  Madison  where,  if  any  attempt 
were  made  to  arrest  them  they  might  cross  over  into 
Kentudcy.  The  Oeneral  Assembly  thus  robbed  of  a 
quorum  in  the  senate,  adjourned,  leaving  the  state 
government  without  appropriations  for  its  ordinary 
expenses.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  members  were  not 
entitled  to  more  praise  than  has  usually  been  be- 
stowed on  them.  It  has  usually  been  regarded  as  the 
most  unworthy  General  Assembly  ever  convened  in 
the  state's  history. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

TH9  OOMHOK  8GB00U 

^  122    Sably  CoHPmoira 

TTkdeb  the  old  Qonstitation  Indiana  did  not  sno- 
eeed  in  organizing  a  school  systenL  It  is  a  mistake 
to  say  the  people  of  Indiana  in  the  forties,  fifties  and 
sixties  were  ignorant  The  fact  is  they  were  far  from 
it,  bnt  it  is  also  true  that  a  large  number  were  unable 
to  read  and  write.^  There  were  several  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  the  school  system*  The  foundation  of 
the  old  common  school  system  of  Indiana  was  the 
one-room  district  school  During  this  period  there 
were  not  enough  children  ordinarily  in  a  district  to 
Qonstitnte  a  school  and  not  enough  wealth  to  support 
it  The  sentiment  of  the  people  was  not  yet  united. 
The  different  churches  objected  with  more  or  less 
vehemence  to  non-sectarian  schools  and  still  more 
vehemently  to  sectarian  schools  unless  controlled 
by  their  own  denomination.  This  opposition  was 
especially  detrimental  to  the  academies,  seminaries 
and  colleges.  Those  who  could  afford  it  sent  their 
children  to  private  schools,  thus  withdrawing  from 
the  district  school  both  its  financial  support  and  the 
interest  of  the  best  families  of  the  community.  In 
the  preparatory  schools  and  colleges  children  were 
given  a  surplus  of  dead  languages  and  mathematics, 
neglecting  the  so-called  practical  subjects  for  which 

1  In  1846  tk&K  were  81  raninartee  open,  with  I4O6  popllfl;  17 
seminaries  were  kUe.    State  Superintendenfs  Report,  1846. 
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the  people  were  olamoriiig.  FmaUy,  the  teadiera, 
tiioiigh  entitled  to  great  credit,  were  a  sorry  lot'  The 
better  ones  soon  found  employment  in  the  prq>ara- 
tory  schools,  leaving  a  residue  of  incompetency  in 
the  districts.  The  wages,  from  ten  to  twenty  doUars 
per  month,  with  board  at  the  homes  of  the  patrons, 
were  not  such  ^  would  attract  superior  men.  Had 
there  been  teachers  and  funds  sufficient,  the  decen- 
tralized system  of  control  would  have  paralyzed  all 
worthy  effort* 

With  the  election  of  James  Whitcomb  governor  in 
1844  school  sentiment  began  to  improve.  The  com- 
mon school  began  to  take  on  definition  and  purpose, 
fhe  first  step  in  any  system.^    The  state  was  wholly 

t  H.  F.  West  Tlslted  about  dOO  sdiools  In  the  State  dnrlns 
the  year  1844.  Incompetent  teachers  he  found  in  f oar  oot  of  fire 
schools.  There  was  neither  system  nor  artlcolatloQ  among  them. 
State  SuperkUendenfs  Report,  184S. 

•  State  SupeHntendenVa  Report,  1890,  ii.  !•  'Indiana  Is  far 
behind  some  of  her  sister  States  on  the  sobject  of  common  schools. 
Not  that  we  ItaiSt  legislation;  we  have  entlrdy  too  much  of  It 
The  whole  subject  has  attained  an  Intricacy  whidi  requires  the 
first  ciTlllans  within  oar  State  to  anrayel;  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  anacqaainted  with  its  intentiona  Many  of  the 
statutes  are  at  interrals  of  years  from  each  other,  and  bat  a  small 
proportion  of  tiiose  into  whose  hands  falls  their  administration 
possess  the  means  to  Inform  themselves  perfectly  hi  regard  to 
their  duties.  It  is  not  Infrequently  the  case  that  one  set  of 
trustees  appeals  to  the  superintendent,  relying  on  one  statute^ 
and  another  set  relying  on  anoth^^— each  unaware  that  the  con- 
flicting statute  has  never  been  hi  force." 

«  The  first  report  of  George  H.  Dunn,  first  State  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  was  made  Jan.  13,  1844.  No  statistics 
liad  been  collected  previous  to  thi&  The  census  of  1840  showed 
1,S21  district  schools,  with  48,189  diildren,  out  of  an  enum^ntion 
of  278,784,  hi  attendance.  The  ccMnmon  sdiooi  fund  in  1844  was 
$1,948,868;  county  seminary  fund,  $21^457.  The  available  income 
from  this  would  total  about  $12D/ioo^  or  less  than  60  cssAm  ptf 
capita. 
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agricaltaraL  All  other  interests  were  subsidiary  to, 
and  in  comparison  with  it  negligible.  The  old-time 
expression,  **readin',  writin',  and  Arithmetic,''  ex- 
presses with  fair  accuracy  the  education  thought  nec- 
essary for  farmers'  sons  and  daughters/  Beading 
was  the  cornerstone.  It  was  the  key  which  unlocked 
the  world's  storehouse  of  knowledge.  Qet  it  and  the 
rest  would  be  added.  Stress  was  laid  on  oral  reading 
and  if  tradition  does  not  mislead  us  there  were  excel- 
lent readers  in  those  days  of  **lyceums"  and  **liter- 
aries."  Second  to  reading  was  the  art  of  writing. 
Business  and  social  intercourse  depended  largely  on 
letter  writing.  Each  child,  it  was  hoped,  would 
acquire  a  good,  plain,  round  hand.  Itinerant  teach- 
ers taught  writing  as  an  accomplishment,  so  that  in 
every  community  one  could  find  expert  penmen.  The 
third  member  of  this  educational  trilogy  was  arith- 
metic, enough  of  which  was  thought  necessary  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  calculate  whatever  problems 
arose  in  his  commercial  intercourse  with  the  world. 
Arithmetic  beyond  the  rule  of  three,  or  double  posi- 
tion, was  more  of  an  accomplishment  than  a  neces- 
sity. 

Orammar  knocked  early  for  admission  into  the 
district  school,  but  was  never  received  in  full  part- 
nership. Grammatical  language  did  very  well  for 
the  ladies,  but  was  rather  detrimental  in  a  man« 
Lawyers  and  ministers  might,  if  they  wished,  acquire 
a  smattering  of  it  at  the  preparatory  schools,  but 
*' talking  proper"  was  no  credit  to  the  everyday 
farmer.  Matiiematics,  including  surveying,  was  a 
side  study  looked  upon  with  favor.    Any  young  man 

»  See  State  SupeHntendenfs  Report  for  1844.  Only  a  few 
counties  r^resent  anything  except  reading,  writing  and  aritlimetic; 
as  taught  In  the  common  schools. 
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might  aspire  to  be  a  surveyor  without  losing  his 
standing  with  the  masses. 

i  123    Obsatino  School  SsimiairT 

In  1830  there  was  organized  in  Cincinnati  an 
association  of  public  school  teachers  with  the  rather 
ponderous  title,  Western  Literary  Institute  and  Col- 
lege of  Professional  Teachers.  Among  its  members 
were  such  well-known  teachers  as  W.  H.  McQuSy,  C. 
E.  Stowe,  E.  D.  Mansfield,  and  J.  H.  Perkins.  There 
was  a  board  of  directors,  under  a  vice  president  for 
each  state.  In  1835  this  board  for  Indiana  was  M.  A. 
H.  NUes,  J.  H.  Harney,  E,  N.  Elliott,  John  L  Morri- 
son and  M.  Parks.  In  its  annual  meetings  during  the 
next  few  years  Indiana  teachers  took  an  active  part* 
In  March,  members  of  the  society  organized  the  Cin- 
cinnati Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge. Its  purpose  was  to  improve  the  schools  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  In  1845  they  sent  an  agent  to 
Indianapolis  to  confer  with  members  of  the  society 
resident  there.  At  a  public  meeting  at  Indianapoliii 
a  committee  of  nine,  headed  by  Judge  Isaac  Black- 
ford, undertook  the  work  of  supplying  better  teach- 
ers to  the  schools  of  the  state.  A  circular  was  sent  to 
each  district  calling  for  information  concerning 
school  conditions  and  needs.^ 

During  the  year  1844  H,  F.  West,  a  member  of  the 
Cincinnati  society,  traveled  extensively  over  Indiana 
in  the  interests  of  a  better  school  system.  In  August, 
1846,  he  returned  to  liidianapolis  and  began  the  pub- 

•  tn  the  tohimes  of  tts  Trtn9oeikm$  tre  sMfMni  oa  an 
phases  of  school  work.  These  are  undoobtedly  the  source  of  tiie 
muneroas  papers  on  educatloD  published  In  Indiana  from  1846 
to  18S2. 

7  Indianapolis  Journal,  AptW  7,  1847. 
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lication  of  a  fortnightly  journal  called  the  Common 
School  Advocate,  devoted  to  the  common  schools.  In 
his  introductory  article  the  editor  lamented  the  gen- 
eral backwardness  of  the  schools.  Beading  was  espe- 
cially poor  and  he  detected  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  older  pupils  to  skip  reading  in  order  to  take  the 
higher  branches.* 

Daring  the  year  1847  the  agitation  for  common 
schools  increased.  The  governor  had  referred  to  the 
subject  favorably  in  his  message.  Signed  articles 
appeared  in  most  of  the  newspapers  pointing  out  the 
value  of  learning  and  especially  the  danger  in  its 
neglect* 

The  (General  Assembly  of  1846  by  joint  resolution 
recommended  a  state  Common  School  convention  to 
be  held  by  the  friends  of  education  at  Indianapolis, 
May  25-28  indusive.^^  This  convention  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  influential  men.  Governor  Whit- 
comb  and  Chief  Justice  Blackford  presided.  Ovid 
Butler,  Caleb  Mills,  S.  H.  Thompson,  E.  W.  Thomp- 
son, Edward  B.  Ames  and  others  were  on  the  resolu- 
tions committee.  The  long  discussions  reached  every 
detail  of  the  schools.  Various  plans  of  organiza- 
tion were  discussed.^^  Caleb  Mills  presented  his 
famous  statistics  on  illiteracy.  A  committee  was  ap*- 
pointed  which  drew  up  the  school  law  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Throughout  the  four  days'  discussion 
there  was  only  one  subject  before  the  convention: 
How  to  improve  the  common  schools. 

•  iDdlaiiapoIto  JowruOf  Aug.  26,  1840. 

»  Indianapolis  Jommal,  Jan.  18,  Jan.  28,  Feb.  1,  W^  t,  and 
F^  10,  1847. 

10  Hou9e  Journal  1846,  860;  Senate  Journal,  1846,  887.  This 
resolotion  Is  not  printed  in  tbe  Lq/w$. 

li  The  proceedings  in  fan  are  giren  in  the  IndlanapoUs  Jour^ 
mml,  June  4, 1847. 
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The  convention  met  again,  December  10, 1847,  to 
hear  the  report  of  its  legislative  committee.  A  state 
Educational  Society  was  organized  which  took  up  the 
work  of  perfecting  the  school  system.  The  report  of 
1847  covers  finances,  organization,  houses,  texts, 
teachers  and  local  adndnistration.^'  It  was  while  this 
agitation  was  going  on  that  the  remarkable  series  of 
papers  summing  up  the  substance  of  the  discussions 
was  prepared  and  published  in  the  Indianapolis 
Journal  by  Caleb  Mills.^* 

'  A  committee  of  the  school  convention  and  one  of 
the  house  of  representatives  worked  almost  the  whole 
of  the  session  of  1847  on  the  school  bill,  but  only  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  it  through  the  house  one  week  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  adjourned.  Feeling  that 
it  had  had  too  little  time  to  discuss  it  the  senate  re- 
ferred the  whole  matter  to  the  people  in  a  referen- 
dum. The  question  was,  do  the  people  want  to  tax 
themselves  for  free  schools  f  Two  points  would  be 
gained  by  the  referendum.  Public  opinion  would  be 
educated  and  the  members  would  have  time  to  con- 
sult their  constituents  and  study  the  measure. 

The  Indiana  Education  Society  held  its  first  meet- 
ing, May  25, 1848,  at  the  capital  The  (General  As- 
sembly had  kindly  given  the  society  a  room  in  the 
statehouse  for  headquarters.  Bev.  E.  B.  Ames  pre- 
sided and  Joseph  L.  Jemegan,  a  brilliant  lawyer 
from  South  Bend,  made  the  principal  address,  on  the 
subject,  **The  Belation  of  the  Colleges  to  the  Com- 
mon Schools. ' '  Prof.  Daniel  Bead  spoke  on  the  need 
of  libraries  in  the  country  districts.  Amory  Eanney 
was  employed  to  travel  over  the  state  and  collect  in- 

it  Indianapolis  Journal,  Dec.  20,  1847. 

IS  These  papers  were  edited  by  Charles  W.  Moores  and  pob- 
llshed  In  VoL  III,  Indiana  HUtoHcal  Society  Puhlication$,  360.  seq. 
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formation  on  the  common  schools.  Bev.  F.  C.  HoUi- 
day  spoke  on  the  means  of  elevating  the  common 
schools.    The  convention  lasted  several  days.^^ 

The  legislative  committee,  appointed,  May  27, 
1847,  by  the  convention,  consisting  of  Amory  Kinney, 
O.  H.  Smith  and  Calvin  Fletcher,  laid  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  an  elaborate  report  containing  not 
only  a  detailed  description  of  educational  conditions 
as  they  then  were,  but  pointing  out  the  failures  and 
suggesting  remedies."  Another  committee,  consist- 
ing of  E.  E.  Ames,  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  T.  E.  Cressy, 
E.  W.  Thompson,  J.  H.  Henry,  Solomon  Mereditii 
and  James  Blake,  prepared  an  **  Address  to  the  Peo- 
ple in  Eelation  to  Free  Common  Schools. ' '  This  was 
sent  broadcast  to  the  people  during  the  referendum 
campaign."    The  house  committee,  of  which  Amory 

i«  Indianapolis  Journal,  May  31,  1848. 

xB  Documentary  Journal,  1847,  Pt.  II,  145.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  reports  ayailable  for  a  study  of  the  situation  at  that 
time.  This»  together  with  the  "Address  in  Relation  to  Free  Com- 
mon Schools,**  undoubtedly  formed  the  basis  for  legislative  action 
during  this  period.  Following  the  "Address**  \n  the  Documentary 
Journal  is  a  summary  of  educational  conditions  in  all  the  eastern 
States.  This  latter  was  taken  from  West*s  Common  School  Advo- 
cate. 

i«  Documentary  Journal,  1847,  Pt  n,  161.  A  brief  quota- 
tion from  this  eloquent  appeal  will  show  its  nature:  "In  the 
older  settled  parts  of  our  country,  at  the  decease  of  parents,  the 
children  are  sure  of  an  education,  the  best  of  fortunes.  They 
also  generally  inherit  sufficient  property  to  give  them  a  start  in 
life.  And  should  they  be  left  orphans  and  without  property,  they 
are  in  the  bosom  of  the  relatiyes  and  early  associates  of  their 
deceased  parents.  They  have  aU  these  friends  to  fall  back  upon 
when  their  father  and  mother  are  no  more.  Parents,  wh^i 
closhig  their  earthly  career  under  these  circumstances,  have^ 
comparatlYely,  but  little  cause  to  be  solicitous  for  their  diildren. 

But  in  the  West,  circumstances  are  widely  different  We  live 
in  a  land  of  emigrants.    We  hare  but  few  men  of  wealth.    The 
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Kinney  was  chairman,  submitted  a  detailed  report 
on  the  necessity  of  elementary  teaching,  training 
teachers,  free  schools,  school  taxes,  superintendence, 
district  boards,  and  libraries.  This  was  a  defense, 
section  by  section,  of  the  biU  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple/^ These  documents  were  circulated  by  thous- 
ands. The  General  Assembly  considered  subscribing 
for  the  Common  School  Advocate  for  each  school 
district. 

The  campaign  for  free  schools  was  not  an  easy 
one.    The  referendum  was  not  on  the  abstract  propo- 

gieat  mass,  though  comfortable  to  live,  are  really  poor  compared 
with  the  older  States.  But  few  of  our  children  have  ever  seen 
their  grandsires  or  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  their  parents — and, 
in  truth,  no  reliable  provisions  are  made  for  thetir  education. 
Now,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  dying  emigrant  father? 
He  is  leavfaig  no  property  for  his  children  beyond  his  funeral  day. 
None  of  his  relatives  are  near  to  throw  around  those  orphans 
their  guardian  care,  and  at  the  same  time  no  system  of  education 
Is  in  existence  to  furnish  them  with  that  intellectual  furniture 
whidi  constitutes  the  greatest  temporal  wealth.  He  leaves  them 
In  poverty,  in  ignorance,  to  the  cold  charities  of  a  land  of  strangers 
and  exposed  to  every  temptation. 

The  free  common  school  system  may  throw  her  broad  mantle 
over  this  helpless  class  of  innocent  sufferers,  to  shield  them  from 
Infamy  and  woe,  to  develop  and  give  their  minds  far  higher 
attahunents,  and  plant  them  as  virtuous  and  useful  citizens  hi 
this  broad  and  beautiful  valley  whose  influence  is  to  decide  the 
destinies  of  this  mighty  nation.'' 

17  Documentary  Journal,  1847,  Pt  II,  365.  A  study  of  this 
document  shows  where  the  opposition  to  ;the  measure  was: 
'fTeachers  are  not  chiefly  req;)onsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
schools  of  a  community,  because  they  cannot  of  themselves  estab- 
lish and  carry  on  schools.  They  cannot  teach  without  scholars; 
and  th^  cannot  compel  people  to  send  scholars.  Teachers  may 
form  plans,  but  if  the  people  do  not  choose  to  have  them  executed 
they  can  send  away  the  teacher,  or  keep  the  children  from  going 
to  hhn.  The  people  build  and  furnish  the  house,  the  books,  etc, 
and  they  do  as  they  think  best  about  these  matters.    Teachers  are 
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fiition  as  many  commentaton  seem  to  think.  There 
certainly  was  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in  the  state 
for  schools,  but  these  schools  were  to  be  free,  poor 
and  rich  aU  jumbled  together,  common,  devoted  to 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  non-sectarian, 
where  children  of  infidels  mingled  with  those  of 
Christian  parentage,  and  last  and  worst,  to  be  paid 
for  by  all  whether  the  payer  had  children  or  not.  The 
people  were  asked  to  vote  on  a  biU  with  all  its  details, 
and  every  politician  knows  how  much  more  difficult  it 
is  to  carry  a  biU  in  detail  than  it  is  to  carry  the  gen- 
eral principle  on  which  the  biU  rests."  For  instance, 
Judge  James  S.  Frazier,  of  Kosciusko  county,  op- 
dependent  on  ^em  for  pennlsslon  to  teach,  for  popUs  to  teach, 
for  honaes,  etc.,  wherewith  to  teach,  and  for  sabaiatence  while 
they  teach.  The  power  ia  with  the  people,  not  with  the  teach«^ 
The  people  are  reaponalfole.  The  school  officers  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  must  be  directed  by  the  people,  and  have  no  power  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  the  diildren.  The  legislature  assumes 
no  right  to  put  any  teacher  in  a  schoolhouse,  nor  to  place  any 
child  under  one's  charge,  nor  to  debar  the  people  from  harfaig 
children  taught  as  their  parents  feel  it  a  duty.  The  legislature 
prescribes  conditions  for  the  use  of  public  funds  in  education, 
but  it  constrains  none  to  put  their  children  hito  a  school.  The 
people  choose  the  legislature  and  can  have  one  that  will  execute 
their  wishes  hi  the  matter.  The  people's  money  wUl  secure  sudi 
teachers  as  will  answer  their  views  if  they  will  fix  a  standard 
and  require  instructors  to  come  up  to  it.  The  pe<^le  can  have 
good  schools  if  they  wilL  The  people  are  responsible,  for  they 
make  the  schools  what  they  are." 

Still  another  campaign  pamphlet  favoring  common  schools 
was  prepared  by  F.  G.  Holliday,  James  H.  Henry,  Joseph  L. 
Jemegan,  Jeremiah  Sullivan  and  Charles  H.  Test,  a  committee 
of  the  Indiana  State  Educational  Society.  Judge  Kinney  took  the 
stump  for  the  measure. 

18  It  may  foe  thought  that  the  expression  In  1848  was  on  the 
general  proposition,  but  a  reading  of  the  law  submitting  it  will 
make  the  point  clear.  The  house  had  worked  out  a  long  bin  and 
passed  it  This  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  act  as  the  bill  to 
be  acted  upon.    1mc8  of  Indiana,  1847,  ch.  XLIX. 
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posed  the  biU  because  it  made  the  system  local  rather 
than  state-wide.  With  a  prescience  far  beyond  his 
fellows  he  argaed  that  they  could  never  have  a  real 
system  until  money  from  a  state  fund  was  distributed 
equally  to  every  child  in  the  state.  The  result  of  the 
poll  was  satisfactory.  The  measure  was  endorsed  by 
a  majority  of  16,636." 

The  sore  spot  in  the  common  school  biU  was  the 
taxing  provision.  The  people  were  just  recovering 
from  a  period  of  financial  mismanagement  and,  while 
they  shared  the  visions  of  the  friends  of  education, 
were  reluctant  to  undertake  to  raise  a  large  sum  an- 
nually for  schools. 

With  the  warrant  of  the  people  in  their  hands  the 
General  Assembly  of  1848  soon  constructed  a  bill  to 
increase  and  extend  the  benefits  of  the  common 
schools,  which  received  the  signature  of  the  govern- 
or, January  17, 1849.  So  fearful,  however,  were  the 
members  on  the  tax  provisions  liiat  in  order  to  get 
enough  votes  to  carry  the  law  a  county  local  option 
referendum  had  to  be  authorized.  This  gave  each 
county  the  privilege  of  adopting  the  law  for  itself.  If 
the  county  voted  adversely  then  the  old  school  laws 
prevailed.**  The  law  was  adopted  in  sixty-one  coun- 
ties and  rejected  in  twenty-nine. 

With  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1849  interest 
turned  to  the  constitutional  convention  authorized  at 
the  same  election  which  approved  the  law  of  1849. 
Among  the  members  of  the  convention  were  only  a 
few  of  the  outspoken  champions  of  free  schools.  John 
I.  Morrison,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
education,  Daniel  Read  and  Edwin  B.  May  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight  in  the  convention.    No 

It  The  following  map  shows  the  vote  on  the  last  reterandmn : 
10  Law$  of  Indiana,  184S»  ch.  CXVL 
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progress  was  made,  but  the  ground  already  won  was 
held.  The  seminaries  were  abolished.  Various  pro- 
visions looking  toward  the  consolidation  of  all  school 
funds  into  the  common  fund  were  made,  even  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  divert  the  congressional  seminary  grant 
or  to  divide  it  among  the  several  colleges  of  the 
state.  One  can  not  avoid  noting  their  lack  of  vision 
when  compared  with  such  men  as  Kinney,  Frazer, 
and  the  earlier  agitators.  The  new  constitution  em- 
phasized the  common  schools  but  gave  only  a  faint 
authorization  for  a  state  system  of  education. 

The  first  General  Assembly  under  the  new  consti- 
tution topk  up  the  work  of  formulating  a  law  organ- 
izing the  common  schools.  Governor  Wright  in  his 
message  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  plainly  on  the  duty 
of  the  state  toward  these.**  On  the  committee  of  the 
house  on  education  were  Robert  Dale  Owen,  chair- 
man, and  James  B.  M.  Bryant,  two  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced friends  of  schools  in  the  state.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  the  preparation  and  passage  of 
the  common  schools  bill  engrossed  their  whole  time. 
On  December  10,  they  returned  an  adverse  report  on 
a  petition  to  convert  the  state  seminary  fund  to  the 
common  school  fund.  Neither  from  the  standpoint 
of  law  nor  from  that  of  the  common  good  did  they 
consider  it  advisable.  Mr.  Owen  was  especially  insis- 
tent on  maintaining  the  only  non-sectarian  college  in 

n  Houie  Journal,  1861,  Pt  1, 19.  "This  Is  the  most  favorable 
Tiew  of  the  Question.  The  same  census  shows  that  we  have  sev- 
enty-flve  thousand  and  seventeen  over  the  age  of  twenty  years 
that  cannot  read  and  write.  This  number,  believed  by  many  to 
be  more  than  we  really  have,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  at  a 
distance,  in  the  public  Journals.  In  our  seal  to  advance  the  cause 
of  sound  learning,  we  have  neglected  to  throw  our  energies  and 
means  hi  the  right  direction.  ^Whilst  we  have  been  building  up 
colleges  and  academies,  have  we  not  forgotten  and  neglected  the 
great  schools  of  learning,  common,  district  and  union  schools?^ 
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the  state  as  an  open  forum  for  all  soienoe.  If  the  in* 
come  were  distributed,  he  pointed  out,  it  would  pro* 
vide  one  and  oneHEOxtfa  cents  for  each  sehool  ohild  in 
tiie  state.^ 

Acting  on  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Owen  concerning  a 
rormal  school,  a  petition  was  presented,  January  30, 
asking  that  the  state  seminary  fund  tq  be  used  to 
equip  a  normal  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools  exclusively.  Tbe  petitioners  were 
merely  referred  to  the  previous  report 

Petitions  to  have  English  taught  in  the  conmion 
schools;  to  enact  a  compulsory  attendance  law;  to 
found  a  state  normal;  and  to  organize  a  normal  de- 
partment in  some  coUege  of  the  state  were  heard  and 
reported  on.  In  the  meantime  the  committee  was 
cultivating  a  school  s^itiment  among  the  members. 
Leading  educators  were  brought  to  the  capital  where 
they  lectured  in  tiie  Assembly  rooms.  Finally  on 
February  9,  1852,  the  committee  reported  the  bill 
which  became  the  famous  law  of  1852,  the  foundation 
of  the  old  Indiana  common  or  district  school 

It  should  be  said  that  the  district  school  had  been 
previously  developed  and  hundreds  of  iJiem  were  at 
that  moment  in  successful  operation.  It  is  the  merit 
of  this  law  that  it  organised  them  into  a  state  institu- 

ts  E(m9e  Joumdl,  1881,  Pt  I,  lOS.  *Toitr  committee  are 
therefore  of  opinion  that  snoh  AItMoiis  of  the  Unireralty  fond 
would  he  illegal  and  imconatitntlonal,  eren  if  it  were  expedient, 
and  hiexpedi^t  eren  if  It  were  legal  and  conatitntlonaL  Yoor 
committee  heUere,  howerer,  that  in  strict  confbrmitr  with  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  the  fond  in  question  maj  he  made  directly  lis 
snhserve  the  cause  of  common  schools  by  estahlishlng  as  a  pema- 
n^t  branch  of  the  State  Unhrerstty,  a  normal  department  for  the 
training  of  c<mmion  school  teadienL  Had  the  resolution  referred 
to  them  made  soch  a  proposal,  thsj  woold  hare  reported  mianl- 
hi  iU  faTor." 
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tk»i  and  began  that  steady  state  support  and  super- 
vision which  in  time  gave  us  a  real  state  system  of 
education.  The  bill  was  fought  vigorously  at  every 
step.  Amendment  after  amendment  aimed  at  the 
essence  of  the  act  was  warded  off.  From  February  9, 
it  was  postponed  to  March  10 ;  from  then  to  April  24 ; 
the  committee  of  the  whole  came  to  a  deadlock  on  it 
and  asked  to  be  discharged  from  any  further  consid- 
eration ;  on  March  10  it  was  sent  to  a  committee  to  be 
rewritten;**  this  committee  held  it  till  May  12  and 
then  recommended  a  substitute  which  was  laid  on  the 
table ;  a  half  dozen  proposed  amendments  would  have 
prevented  money  collected  in  one  county  from  being 
diverted  to  anotiier;  an  attempt  was  made  to  submit 
fhe  whole  bill  to  a  popular  referendum  but  failed  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-four  to  sixty-two ;  and  finally,  on  May 
20,  the  house  came  to  a  vote  and  the  bill  passed  by  a 
majority  of  seven.  The  title  was  then  amended  on 
motion  by  Mr.  Owen  and  the  work  was  done.**  After 
considerable  opposition  it  passed  the  senate,  June  2, 
hy  a  majority  of  one. 

§  124    Thx  Distbigt  Sohool 

Financing  was  and  always  had  been  tiie  diief  dif- 
ficulty with  tiie  Indiana  sdiools.  In  this  respect  the 
congressional  land  grant  had  been  a  misfortune.  It 
had  taught  the  people  to  expect  the  cost  of  education 
to  be  m0t  without  any  sacrifice  on  their  part.  Not 
hmxmg  been  accustomed  to  paying  taxes  and  always 
having  associated  them  with  oppression,  the  people 

n  Ifr.  Ovpen  was  cbattman  of  this  committee. 

B«  Eotue  Journal,  1861,  Pt  II,  184a    €k>dloTe  O.  B^mi  of 

Ttppecanoe  moved  to  add  to  the  title  ^'and  to  swindle  the  larger 

e0«mttes  out  of  at  least  oae-half  of  their  OonsressloDal  TofwtiAip 

ne  fepressDla^es  ftoom  manr  of  tha  wealthy  comities 

itonthataocennt 
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were  now  reluctant,  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  a  half 
million  dollars  annually^  Having  determined  to  pro- 
vide common  schools  for  Iheir  children,  they  now 
searched  every  quarter  of  the  horizon  for  resources 
which  they  could  turn  into-  a  school  fund  The  con- 
gressional township  fund  consisting  of  $19607,819.13, 
the  proceeds  of  every  section  of  land  numbered  16, 
the  surplus  revenue  fund,  consisting  of  $551,529.92, 
given  to  the  state  under  the  Distribution  bill,  the 
saline  fund,  consisting  of  $61,270.05  from  the  sale  of 
lands  around  salt  springs  given  to  the  state  by  con- 
gress in  1816,  the  bank  tax  fund,  consisting  of  $56,- 
969.04,  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  twelve  and  one-haU 
cents  annually  on  each  share  of  stock  in  the  state 
bank  held  by  individuals,  were  merged.  Besides  these 
there  were  fines,  forfeitures,  escheats,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  old  seminary  properties 
.  throughout  the  state.  All  these  in  1852  totaled  $2,- 
268,588.14,  which  was  to  constitute  the  common 
school  fund.  It  was  estimated  this  would  give  annu- 
ally about  $150,000,  the  balance,  necessary  to  conduct 
the  schools,  remaining  to  be  made  up  by  a  direct  tax. 
For  this  purpose  a  general  levy  of  ten  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  was  made.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  were  two  innovations  here;  the  first  and  most 
opposed  was  the  consolidation  of  all  the  county  con- 
gressional funds.  Some  counties  had  many  times  as 
much  money  from  this  source  as  others;  the  other 
was  the  awful  ten  cent  levy  which  would  be  a  badge 
of  bondage  on  those  who  had  no  children  to  attend 
schools.  The  law  of  1849  had  permitted  those  coun- 
ties which  so  desired  to  tax  themselves  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools,  but  this  money  never  went  out  of 
the  county.  It  seems  now  to  have  been  a  great  strug- 
gle over  a  small  matter,  but  it  contained  the  whole 
question  of  a  state  school  system.  Without  the  power 
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to  make  this  ten  cent  levy  the  state  would  have  been 
compelled  to  quit  the  field  of  education.  From  this 
point  the  centralization  and  improvement  of  the 
schools  have  gone  on  steadily.  Without  it  the  state 
made  no  progress  from  1816  to  1852. 

Having  provided  the  means  of  education,  the  law 
makers  next  took  up  the  matter  of  organization.  At 
the  head  of  the  intended  system  was  placed  a  state 
board  of  education,  an  advisory  board  to  the  state  su- 
perintendent, consisting  of  .the  superintendent,  the 
governor,  the  secjretary,  treasurer  and  auditor  of 
state.  This  body  was  to  meet  once  a  year  to  discuss 
and  review  the  general  conditions  of  the  schools. 
There  had  been  a  great  many  suggestions  offered  for 
constituting  this  board.  Caleb  Mills  had  urged  a 
board  consisting  of  ope  superintendent  from  each 
congressional  district.  In  the  original  bill  of  1851 
Mr.  Owen  had  divided  the  state  into  fifteen  circuits, 
each  presided  over  by  a  superintendent,  like  elders  in 
the  Methodist  church,  who  should  meet  at  the  capital 
annually  as  a  state  board. 

The  statecboard  has  never  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  founders  and  so  far  as  its  influence  is  con- 
cerned has  until  recently  been  a  negligible  quantity. 
There  had  been  some  suggestion  by  the  school  men 
looking  toward  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  education 
by  the  state,  whose  function  it  would  be  to  gather  and 
publish  information  concerning  the  schools,  not  only 
for  the  use  of  the  General  Assembly  but  also  for 
teachers  and  trustees.  This  would  have  been  some- 
thing similar  to  the  United  States  bureau,  though  of 
course  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  law  of  1849  pro- 
vided that  the  state  treasurer  should  perform  this 
duty.  J.  P.  Drake,  state  treasurer,  1850  and  1851, 
made  two  reports  under  this  law,  neither  of  which 
has  any  value. 
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The  burden  of  the  state  managemeDt  has  f  aUen  im 
the  state  sapermtendent  of  public  mstrQcti<m.  I%eie 
is  a  long  step  between  the  old  treasurer  of  state  act- 
ing as  state  superintendent  and  this  new  officer  by  1^ 
latter  name  under  the  law  of  1852.  The  latter  was  on 
a  salary  and  traveled  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
spendiii^  at  least  ten  days  annually  in  each  judicial 
circuit  where  he  superintended  teachers'  institutes, 
counseled  with  teachers  and  trustees  and  delivered 
lectures ;  who  selected  texts  for  the  school  room  and 
books  for  the  libraries,  who  heard  and  determined  all 
appeals;  who  was  general  controller  of  the  school 
fund  and  distributed  it  to  the  various  counties;  and 
who,  finally,  himself  or  by  deputy,  licensed  aU  the 
teachers  in  the  state  who  drew  money  from  the  com- 
mon school  fund  However,  his  most  important  duty 
was  and  still  remains  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  information  concerning  the  schools  of  the  state. 

The  county  government  was  not  utilieed  in  the  new 
school  system  farther  than  in  the  management  and 
distribution  of  the  taxes.  Each  county  was  made 
liable  for  that  part  of  the  common  school  fund  en- 
trusted to  it,  on  which  it  had  to  pay  interest  at  seven 
per  cent.  The  board  of  township  trustees  was  re- 
quired to  report  all  its  proceedings  to  the  county 
auditor  who  placed  the  township  levy  on  Ihe  county 
tax  duplicate  and  returned  Ihe  money  together  widi 
the  due  proportion  to  tiie  township.  The  state  super- 
intendent also  distributed  &e  common  sdiool  fund  to 
Ihe  townships  through  the  county  auditor  and  treas- 
urer. It  was  a  part  of  the  auditor's  duty  to  loan  the 
county's  portion  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  tak- 
ing real  estate  mortgages.  The  old  board  of  county 
school  commissioners  was  aboUdied  and  its  duties 
turned  over  to  the  county  auditor. 

The  actual  management  of  the  schools  was  with 
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the  board  of  township  trustees.  It  was  essentially  a 
township  system.  Each  civil  township  was  incorpor- 
ated as  a  school  township^  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
congressional  township  which  disappeared  as  a  cor- 
poration. The  new  nnit^  the  civil  township,  through 
its  board  of  trustees,  clerk  and  treasurer  located 
school  houses,  built  them  with  money  raised  by  a 
township  tax  levy,  took  the  enumeration,  drew  the 
money  from  the  county  treasury,  hired  teachers  and 
dismissed  them  for  cause,  inspected  the  work  and 
heard  all  complaints  against  the  teacher.  This  was 
a  great  reform  and  an  era  of  schoolhouse  building 
followed.  Not  only  was  the  school  given  a  home,  but 
the  community  was  provided  with  a  house  for  church, 
singing  school,  political  and  social  meetings  of  all 
kinds.  A  state  tax  of  one  quarter  of  one  mill  on  the 
dollar  was  laid  for  township  libraries,  to  be  provided 
by  the  state  superintendent  and  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  board  of  township  trustees  and  kept  at  a  place 
determined  by  the  voters  of  the  township. 

Such  was  the  school  law  of  1852.  Its  framers 
hoped  to  see  a  schoolhouse  in  every  neighborhood 
and  it  seemed  their  hopes  would  be  realized.  What 
buildings  there  were  in  1852  were  bad.**  New  build- 
ings were  erected  at  the  rate  of  about  600  a  year. 
These  were  the  little  **red  bricks*'  of  literature, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  nine  out  of  ten  were  log  or 
frame.  The  arbitrary  district  lines  which  patrons 
dared  not  cross  were  now  a  thing  of  the  past  and  chil- 
dren could  attend  that  school  which  was  most  conven- 
ient, though  they  crossed  district,  township  or  even 

as  First  AnnwU  Report  State  Superintendent^  1852,  p.  297. 
''Most  of  them  are  dilapidated  log  bnildlngs,  located  In  some 
oot  of  the  way  place  in  the  wooda^  freqaoitly  in  the  midst  of 
the  largest  and  deepest  mud  hole  of  the  country,  snrroanded  on 
e?eiy  side  by  stagnant  pools  and  heaps  of  logs  and  nnderbrush. 
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oonnty  lines.  Tuition  was  absolutely  free  so  that  all 
ohildren  could  attend  during  the  whole  session.  The 
township  libraries  were  intended  to  place  good  liter- 
ature at  the  disposal  of  all  and  now  a  set  of  uniform 
text  books  were  contemplated  so  that  schools  might 

Infecting  the  air  with  their  deadly  miasma,  and  rendering  it 
almost  an  impossibility  to  reach  the  hoose,  and  wh^i  there, 
eqnally  problematical  whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  get 
away ;  a  place  fit  for  nothing  else,  and  of  course  not  for  a  school 
honscy  bat  sheeted  for  this  purpose  because  the  land  can  be 
turned  to  account  in  no  other  way.  The  house  itself  Is  a  little 
square  cabin,  with  a  rickety  door  with  brokoi  hinges,  which,  not 
allowing  it  to  be  moved  in  either  direction,  ke^  it  constantly  half 
open  tq[)on  the  mudhole  without.  The  whidows,  long  and  narrow, 
placed  wherever  chance  might  suggest,  without  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  light,  with  half  the  panes  broken  out,  curtainless 
and  shutterless;  the  floor  of  puncheons,  loose,  uneven,  with  many 
and  large  holes  interq)er8ed,  somewhat  resembling  in  surface  our 
corduroy  roads,  and  forming  a  fine  substitute  for  the  rack  or 
stocks  of  our  ancestors;  the  half-filled  crevices,  the  gaping  door, 
the  broken  windows  and  open  floor,  admit  the  air  on  every  side, 
which,  rushing  through  the  room  and  up  the  huge  chimney,  render 
the  house  a  fitting  temple  of  the  winds,  while  the  sieve-like  roof 
affords  many  a  shower  bath,  and  is  the  only  means  ever  used  to 
clean  the  house.  All  these  things  could  be  endured,  even  the  air, 
cold  as  it  is,  is  the  pure  breath  of  life,  and  though  the  ventilation 
be  excessive,  the  strong  constitution  of  farmers'  children  can 
endure  it  far  better  than  none  at  all,  were  other  arrangements 
made  with  any  view  to  comfort  But  when  to  these  things  we 
add  the  seats  we  usually  see,  the  whole  becomes  unendurable. 
Narrow  puncheons,  scarcely  better  than  rails,  so  high  that  with 
their  utmost  capacity  of  stretching  the  feet  cannot  be  induced 
to  touch  the  floor,  and  find  that  support  they  so  much  need; 
affording  no  kind  of  support  to  the  back;  these  are  the  seats  we 
find  in  these  houses,  giving  rise,  by  the  contortions  and  stretch- 
ings which  the  limbs  and  backs  of  the  pupils  undergo  in  seeing 
that  rest  which  they  never  find,  to  the  whole  catalogue  of  crooked 
limbs,  spinal  diseases  and  round  shoulders  with  which  our  land 
is  afflicted.  These  seats  are  arranged,  when  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  desk  is  to  be  found,  to  face  the  waU,  so  that  the  eyes 
are  exposed  to  the  full  ^are  of  the  light,  the  back  of  the  pupil 
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be  graded  into  dasses.**  Finally  it  was  hoped  that 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  teachers  and  by  training 
in  teachers'  institutes  the  reign  of  brute  force  in  the 
school  room  might  be  brought  to  an  end.^  Women 
were  beginning  to  enter  the  work  of  teaching  and  in- 

is  turned  to  the  teacher,  and  his  actions  cannot  be  sufficiently 
watched,  and  great  inconvenience  arises  in  changing  positions, 
and  leaving  and  returning  to  the  seat,  from  the  necessity  of 
climbing  the  hl^^  barrier  which  It  offers.  The  capacious  fireplace, 
shedding  good  cheer  over  the  room,  so  efficacious  in  preserving 
the  purity  of  the  air,  and  so  convenient  for  warming  and  drying 
the  feet,  cold  and  wet  from  the  long  walk  through  mud  and  snow, 
is  one  good  feature  of  which  modem  Improvement  threatens  to 
derive  u&  Such  are  the  structures  in  which  yet  a  great  portion 
of  our  <dilldren  receive  their  early  education.** 

M  The  State  Board  of  Education,  Nov.  16,  1853,  adopted  a 
full  set  of  textbooks — ^McGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Webster's 
Dictionary,  Butler's  Qnunmar,  Ray's  Arithmetics,  and  Mitchell's 
Geographies.     Indianapolis  Journal,  Nov.  16,  1853. 

S7  Pirsi  Annual  Report,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
1852,  p.  d08w  'The  time  Is  come  when  the  old  system  of  tyranny, 
with  an  its  abuses  of  cuffing,  shakins^  hair  pulling,  ear  snapping, 
feruling,  and  whipping;  should  be  abjured,  discarded,  wholly 
abolished,  in  our  schools,  in  which  are  trained  reasoning  and 
moral  behigs,  and  instead  thereof,  there  should  be  substituted 
the  discipline  of  moral  suasion,  of  love,  of  honor,  of  appeal  to 
the  moral  sense  and  the  conscience,  and  to  the  sense  of  self- 
respect.  Flogging,  and  other  forms  of  corporeal  punishment,  may 
be  necessary  in  public  schools,  but,  if  so,  the  necessity  is  found 
in  the  erroneous  notions  of  jmrents,  or  the  want  of  mental,  moral 
and  practical  Qualifications  of  the  teacher,  rather  than  in  the 
nature  of  children.  If,  under  the  prevailing  public  sentiment, 
and  the  existing  habits  of  teachers  and  children,  corporeal  pun- 
ishment be  ever  necessary,  it  should  be  Inflicted  very  sparingly. 
On  a  child  of  spirit,  and  of  self-respect,  whipping  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous experiment  It  may  utterly  break  down  his  spirit,  de- 
molish his  sense  of  honor,  and  destroy  his  self-req>ed;.  Then  the 
child  is  hopelessly  ruined,  rendered  utterly  worthless  and  in- 
capable ever  after  of  manly  sentiment,  and  of  virtuous  action.** 
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telligent  tmstees  and  superintendents  were  appredr 
ating  tlieir  capability  as  teachers.**  The  work  of  ten 
years  seemed  to  friends  of  the  conmion  schools  ready 
to  bear  fruit  when  at  one  stroke  the  whole  systeDi 
was  ruined.^ 

^  125    Thx  Schools  and  thx  Cousts 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  friends  of  education  was 
equaled  by  the  determination  of  its  enemies.  There 
was  opposition  everywhere,  not  only  to  the  necessary 
taxation,  but  also  to  the  administration  and  conduct 
of  the  schools.  The  new  officers  were  not  f amiUar 
with  their  duties.  The  power  of  the  township  trus- 
tees to  select  teadiers  for  iJie  districts  was  regarded 
dubiously  by  the  patrons.  Men  everywhere  opposed 
the  new  taxes,  especially  those  levied  by  the  town- 
ship trustees.  The  courts  were  resorted  to  continu- 
ally to  prevent  the  collection  of  the  school  taxes.  One 
of  these  suits,  filed  by  Alexander  Black  against 
Oreencastle  township,  Putnam  county,  to  eigoin  the 
collection  of  school  taxes,  was  appealed  to  the  su- 
preme court,  where,  December  12, 1854,  Judge  Alvin 
P.  Hovey,  speaking  for  the  court,  held  the  law,  so  far 

ts  state  8uperiHtendenf$  Repcft,  18S2,  p.  263.  "females  are 
not  only  apt  to  learn,  but  they  are  peculiarly  apt  to  teach.  They 
■eem  designed  and  fitted  by  nature  aa  the  appropriate  educators 
of  childhood.  They  seem  to  comprehend  by  instinct  and  by 
intuition  the  physical  necessities,  the  intellectual  wants,  and  the 
moral  longings  of  children.  And  it  seema  their  peculiar  province 
to  train,  influoice  and  govern  children.  It  is  natural  for  them, 
their  instinctive  propensity,  to  love,  cherish,  caresis,  amuse  and 
Instruct  the  young.  And  it  is  equally  natural  for  children  to  love 
females,  to  yield  to  their  influence,  and  to  be  persuaded  by  them 
to  obedience.*' 

tt  The  school  laws  here  used  wlU  be  found  in  Revised  Btat- 
utee,  1848,  ch.  16;  Lairt  of  Indiana,  1848,  ch.  CXVI;  La¥>8  of 
Indiana,  1849,  ch.  GGXXX;  and  Bevieed  Statutee,  1862,  ch.  98. 
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as  it  authorized  the  assessnient  of  a  local  tax,  unoon- 
stitutionaL  The  decision  rested  on  two  sections  of 
the  constitution;  one  of  which  directed  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  to  establish  a  ^'general  and  uniform**  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  the  other  which  forbade  the 
Qoieral  AssemUy  to  eUact  local  or  special  laws  in 
certain  enumerated  cases,  one  of  which  was  '^  pro- 
viding for  supporting  common  schools.*'*^  *  The 
8<diool  officials  accepted  the  decision  without  protest, 
bot  from  the  public  there  was  angry  criticism  of  what 
the  friends  of  public  schools  termed  a  narrow* 
siinded  reactionary  couri*^ 

Hardly  had  the  above  demsion  gone  the  round  of 
public  opinion  until  another  part  of  the  school  law 
was  overthrown.  By  the  law  of  1852  the  congres- 
sional school  fund  was  merged  in  the  common. 
Springfield  township,  Franklin  county,  which  had  a 
large  congressional  fund,  brought  suit  to  enjoin  the 
state  from  merging  this  and  distributing  it  equally. 
In  a  decision  by  the  supreme  court,  December  28, 
1854,  it  was  held  that  the  congressional  township 
fund  by  the  terms  of  the  grant  in  1816  was  limited  to 
the  use  of  the  people  living  in  the  congressional 

M  Indianapolis  Seniina,  Dec.  16,  ISSi. 

ti  Ifadiflon  Bmnner.  **Ob&  of  two  thlnpi  la  clearly  demon- 
•tratad*  Our  conatltution  la  a  iirodlglonaly  lenielefla  and  Imprac- 
ticable Ingtmment  and  Its  makers  were  donkeys  of  unequivocal 
aamaiks,  or  the  supreme  oonrt  of  Indiana  Is  a  very  incompetent 
set  €ft  interpreters.** 

Indianapolis  Joumdt:  *'It  Is  stngnlar  that  every  act  of  the 
leglalatnre  which  alms  at  moral  or  intellectual  hnprovement 
ahould  have  been  destroyed  by  the  present  supreme  judges.  Our 
liquor  law»  defective  as  it  was,  had  suppressed  the  traffic  in  this 
city  more  effectually  than  ever  before.  The  court  destroyed  lt» 
and  called  hito  pestilent  activity  a  hundred  doggeries.   Our  publie 
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township/'  A  necessaiy  result  of  this  decision  would 
have  been  a  long  term  in  some  districts  and  a  short 
term  in  others,  thus  contravening  the  express  re- 
quirement of  the  constitution  for  a  uniform  system 
of  schools. 

The  governor,  in  his  annual  message  in  1855,  sug- 
gested ti^t  the  Oeneral  Assembly  might  remedy  the 
defect  caused  by  the  decision.  The  Assembly  accord- 
ingly rewrote  the  law  of  1852.  The  distribution  was 
to  be  made  so  that  those  townships  with  small  con- 
gressional township  funds  should  receive  an  amount 
from  the  common  fund  to  equalize  them  with  those 
having  the  large  congressional  fund.  It  was  provid- 
ed that  no  money  arising  from  the  congressional 
fund  should  be  diverted  from  the  township  in  which 
it  originated.  Thus  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
was  avoided. 

The  law  of  1855  made  towns  and  cities  school  cor- 
porations with  the  same  powers  and  duties  which 

schools  were  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated^  and  the  ^orts  of 
teachers  and  ofElcers  had  cleared  the  way  for  a  profitable  admin- 
istration of  the  law.  The  court  destroys  the  law,  and  leaves  our 
whole  public  school  system  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  rubbish  to  be 
cleared  out  of  it  again.  Some  days  ago  the  supreme  court  decided 
that  under  the  constitution,  the  law  could  not  leave  such  school 
districts  to  assess  themselves  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  their 
fund.  That  stopped  the  growth  of  many  a  school  house  wall« 
which  by  this  time  would  have  had  a  roof  over  it,  and  scholars 
in  it,  and  sent  many  children  home  to  idleness.  Now,  the  court 
says  that  the  most  important  portion  of  the  sdiool  fund  is 
unconstitutionally  appropriated,  and  the  districts  must  lose  not 
only  the  right  to  add  to  their  fund,  but  the  fund  itself.  The 
decision  leaves  the  school  law  'a  wredc  There  is  not  aious^ 
left  after  the  removal  of  the  Ckmgressional  Township  fund  to 
carry  on  the  schools  a  month.** 

ts  See  6  Indiana  Reports,  84;  Indiana  et  oL  v,  Sprlngfi^d 
Township. 
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had  been  conferred  on  the  civil  townships.  The  de- 
mand for  local  control  was  too  strong  to  be  denied 
and  the  law  of  1855  again  tamed  over  the  control  of 
the  individual  school  to  the  patrons.  This  backward 
step  of  the  Assembly  was  almost  as  disastrous  as  the 
adverse  decisions  of  the  supreme  court.  Under  this 
provision  the  township  trustees  were  required  to 
number  the  school  districts  in  their  township  and 
then  each  patron  attached  himself  to  whatever  dis- 
trict he  chose.  On  the  first  Saturday  of  October  each 
year  the  patrons  met  at  the  schoolhouse,  elected  a 
director  of  the  school,  chose  a  teacher  and  began 
those  interminable  district  quarrels  which  never 
ended  until  the  old  directorate  system  wore  itself 
out  about  1900.»* 

The  indirection  of  the  General  Assembly  in  again 
ordering  the  school  funds  distributed  equally  did  not 
long  go  unchallenged.  The  patrons  of  Springfield 
township  were  just  as  loath  to  see  their  direct  taxes 
distributed  abroad  as  the  income  from  their  congres- 
sional township  fund.  They  immediately  enjoined 
the  county  auditor  and  treasurer  from  (Ustributing 
the  common  school  fund  under  the  law.  The  supreme 
court,  however,  to  the  surprise  of  the  school  men, 
held  the  law  constitutional.  Since  then  the  common 
school  fund  has  been  distributed  in  a  way  to  make 
the  entire  funds  tuiif orm  throughout  the  state.*^ 

But  a  more  serious  blow  was  yet  in  store  for  the 
common  schools.  The  law  of  1855,  as  noted  above, 
had  made  cities  and  towns  school  corporations  with 

ts  Lawi  of  Indiana,  1855,  cb.  LXXXVL 

M  Qnldc  et  ah  i?.- Springfield  Township,  7  Ind.  Rep.  506;  see 
also,  Quick  et  ok  v.  Whitewater  Township,  7  Ind.  Rep,  454. 
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power  to  kvy  taxes  and  build  hoiuna.  Surprising 
aetiyity  had  been  manifested  in  the  w<u^  It  seemed 
that  every  corporation  bad  began  a  good  building 
and  had  determined  on  a  first-class  sehooL  Aeitiien 
of  Lafayette,  W.  M.  Jenners,  brought  suit  to  enjoin 
that  city  from  collecting  uuA  a  tax«  The  suit  was 
substantially  like  that  from  Putnam  county.  It  was 
atten9>ted  to  show  that  the  General  Assembly  had 
established  a  system  of  sehods  tm  the  cities  and 
towns  di£Ferent  from  the  ecmnnon  scho^,  but  the 
supreme  court,  holding  firmly  to  its  previous  deei* 
sion,  overthrew  the  law  and  the  common  seho<d  sys- 
tom  seemed  hopelessly  crippled.** 

In  1854  there  were  938  townships,  82  cities  and 
towns,  or  a  total  of  1,020  school  corporations.  The 
first  enumeration,  1853,  gave  430,929  children,  and 
2,491  Licensed  teachers,  but  there  was  no  report  of  iks 
number  of  spools  or  of  the  actual  attendance.  In 
1854  there  were  reports  from  2,622  schools  and  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  about  5,937,  while  it  would 
retiuire  8,915  schools  to  accommodate  the  ehildren. 
It  was  thought  as  late  as  1857  that  not  less  than  3,500 
districts  were  without  schoolhouses  of  any  kind.  In 
1854  there  were  666  female  and  2,432  male  teachers. 
The  total  cost  of  the  schools  for  a  year  was  about  a 
half  million  dollars.  The  average  term  in  1854  was 
two  and  one-half  months.  The  average  wages  for 
nude  teachers  was  $23.01  per  month,  for  women 
$15.62.  These  statistics,  taken  from  the  ofimal  re- 
ports, are  only  apprommations,  but  they  give  us 
some  Idea  of  the  conditions. 

One  gathers  from  the  reports  and  the  essays  in 

ti  Lafayette  v.  Jeonew.  10  M.  Rep.  m.  All  ttiM  4eoWoi» 
are  printed  in  the  DocummUmnf  Jommml,  105,  410. 
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the  newspapers  that  it  was  a  time  of  great  uncertain- 
ty for  the  schools.  The  chief  cause  of  this  was 
the  attitude  of  the  supreme  court  The  news  spread 
over  the  state  in  1853  that  the  whole  law  of  1852  was 
invalid  and  in  many  places  schools  went  on  during 
the  winter  under  the  old  plan.  Thousands  of  taxpay- 
ers neglected  or  refused  to  pay  their  taxes  under  the 
impression  that  taxes  had  been  abolished.  Scores  of 
township  trustees  had  levied  taxes  to  build  school- 
liousesy  many  had  arranged  to  build  one  for  each  dis- 
trict, and  had  gone  ahead  until  most  of  the  houses 
were  in  process  of  construction,  when  it  was  rumored 
that  the  trustees  had  no  legal  power  to  lexy  a  tax  for 
£uch  purposes.  Hundreds  of  the  houses  were  aban- 
doned by  their  contractors.  As  a  result  thousands 
of  children  were  huddled  into  leaky,  dilapidated  log 
shacks  fit  only  for  the  hogs  and  sheep  which  inhabit- 
ed them  in  stmmier  and  the  fleias  that  remained 
throughout  the  year.**  On  the  other  hand,  Fort 
17ayne  built  an  $18,000  schoolhouse  in  1869;  Wa- 
bash, a  $15,000  one  \  and  Goshen  an  $8,000  one.  Dur- 
ing ihat  year  666  sdioolhouses  were  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $292^20.*^ 

Everybody  seemed  to  take  pride  in  the  change 
from  the  district  to  the  township  system.  Caleb  MiUs 
in  1854,  thought  the  system  would  be  almost  perfect 
if  there  were  a  township  trustee  who  had  no  duties 


M  state  BitpeHnten4mif§  Report,  1868,  p.  i. 

•7  state  Superintendenfi  Report,  Jan.  19,  1865.  '^AaMmf  ^e 
pleasliig  signs  of  progress  in  educational  matters  may  be  named 
tlie  tasteful  and  commodious  school  stmctnres  that  have  been 
arected  or  are  now  in  process  of  erection  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
csvuDOBwealth.  ThciF  l^^^  arisen  in  aU  their  beauty  and  sym* 
metiy  <tf  proportion,  not  only  in  the  towns,  but  they  have  wodb 
up  in  some  of  the  rural  portions.** 
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bat  to  superintend  schools,  ten  circnit  superintend- 
ents for  the  ten  districts  of  the  state,  and  one  state 
superintendent  The  circuit  superintendent  was  to 
visit  eadi  of  the  townships  one  day,  inspecting  at 
least  two  schools  and  at  night  addressing  the  young 
folks  on  '^self  improvement 

The  township  libraries  were  justly  regarded  with 
great  pride,  but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  matter 
of  their  distribution  that  required  legislative  assis- 
tance. There  were  690  libraries  purchased  in  1853 
for  938  townships.  They  were  to  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  counties.  Each  library  originally  con- 
tained 321  volumes  and  cost  $213.  The  total  221,490 
volumes  cost  $147,222.  The  books  were  selected  with 
great  care.  A  few  of  these  libraries  are  still  in  exis- 
tence.**  Nor  were  the  founders  of  this  library  system 
disappointed.  The  state  never  invested  money  more 
wisely.  The  civil  war  soon  made  it  impossible  for 
the  libraries  to  be  kept  up,  but  the  good  done  by 
those  already  established  was  incalculable.^ 


M  state  Superintendmf$  Report,  1860,  788.  'There  is  a 
peculiar  felicity  In  this  proTlflton  of  the  Myntem^  Inaamodi  as  it 
will  proTe  in  no  slight  degree,  especially  In  the  roral  portions 
of  the  commonwealth,  an  important  sohstltnte  for  the  Hying 
teacher  and  answer  the  purpose  of  a  school  on  nnlntemipted 
session.  These  volumes  will  be  like  gushing  fountains  to  minds 
thhrsting  for  knowledge.  They  wiU  furnish  to  our  youth  and 
adults,  of  every  age  and  pursuit,  intellectual  nutriment  and 
mental  stimulus.  The  wearied  apprentice,  the  tired  ploughboy, 
the  exhausted  clerk  and  the  secluded  domestic,  will  find  in  them 
oicouragement  and  solace  under  all  their  toils,  privatl<His  and 
discouragements.** 

M  Fir$t  Annual  Report,  State  SuperinteHdent,  1862,  p.  278. 
^I  can  conceive  of  no  provision  within  the  power  of  law  to  make 
for  the  hnprovonent  of  society,  equal  in  potent  Influence  to  this 
township  library  principle  of  our  school  law.    Children  having 
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riod  from  1852  to  1873  was  necessary  to 
ap  between  the  people  and  the  educational 
The  reports  of  the  early  state  superintend- 
»wery  with  visions  of  a  millenium  produced 
lal  free  education.  The  writers  indulged 
e  which  common  people  of  Indiana  did  not 
'Stand  and  never  have  greatly  appreciated, 
seem  clusters  of  flowery  beauty  among  the 
rugged  realities  of  life";  speaking  of  the 
>f  choosing  books  for  the  libraries,  State 
ident  Larrabee  observed:  **He  must 
le  enterprise  industry  and  patience,  liber- 
latholidty  of  spirit  to  divest  himself  of  all 
and  party  partialities  and  prejudices"; 
)  Mills  could  say:  ** There  is  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  school  law,  a  strange  and  in- 
hiatus  between  the  township  trustee  and 
uperintendent.  The  strange  eccentricities 
1  the  motion  of  these  remote  bodies  in  their 
bits  for  the  last  two  years  has  led  to  vari- 


he  free  schooUi  correct,  fluent  and  even   graceful 
home  the  hook  from  the  lihrary,  and  gather  ahout 
fireside,  on  the  winter  evening,  the  younger  children 
y,  and  perhaps  in  many  cases  the  older  members, 
ler  and  mother,  and  read  lessons  of  wisdom,  of  enter- 
patriotism  and  philanthropy.     The  reader  and  the 
ne    interested,    and   awakened    to    new   sources   of 
knowledge,  of  improvement  and  of  usefulness.      In 
he  parent  takes  from  the  library  books  and  reads  to 
Idren,  thereby  stimulating  and  encouraging  them  to 
id  virtue  before  they  have  learned  to  read  for  them- 
his  way  how  many  a  beautiful  conception  is  begot- 
Irm  resolve  formed  in  the  breast  of  the  child,  and 
new  idea  is  Ini^ired  into  the  mind  of  the  parent? 
conception  can  be  formed  by  us  of  the  amount  of  - 
*  improvement  which  our  whole  population  must,  in 
)t  (me  single  generation,  derive  from  the  township 
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oau  oonjeotnres."  It  took  twenty  yean  for  this 
'^hiatus/'  as  Mills  called  it,  between  the  people  and 
the  educational  leaders  to  be  dosed.  The  oflbsial 
leader  of  the  oae  was  the  township  trostee,  of  tihe 
other  was  the  state  superintendent  The  law  of  18^ 
was  far  in  advance  of  the  conditions  in  Indiana. 
There  were  neither  officers  nor  teachers  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  nor  money  to  pay  either.  It  required  fully 
a  half  c^itury  to  remove  these  three  obstacles.  One 
can  scarcely  say  after  reading  the  superintendents' 
reports  whether  the  Indiana  school  system  has 
grown  f r(mi  the  top  down  or  from  the  bottom  up. 

la  1853  colored  children  were  omitted  from  regis- 
tration and  the  property  of  colored  people  dropped 
from  the  tax  duplicate.  Each  teacher  was  required 
before  receiving  pay  to  file  with  the  township  derk  a 
sworn  report  of  his  school,  showing  numbers  en- 
rolled, days  taught,  books  used  and  branches  taught. 
The  greatest  change  of  this  year,  however,  took  the 
actual  licensing  of  teachers  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
state  superintendent  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
commissioner  appointed  by  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners. The  board  might  at  its  discretion  ai>- 
point  one  or  three  school  examiners.  Teachers' 
licenses  were  to  be  of  three,  six,  twelve,  eighteen,  or 
twenty-four  months  grades  and  the  applicant  was  re- 
quired to  pass  on  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar.^  The  law  of 
1855  provided  one  library  for  each  township  and  cor- 
rected the  inequalities  produced  in  distribution  by 
the  former  law.  The  school  term  of  three  months 
was  naade  sixty^ve  days  and  the  day  six  hours. 

40  Lami  at  Jndimm,  1868;  ch.  106L  In  1866  the  whoU  Uw 
was  xewritttfi  tn  the  Uf^t  of  tbe  nqweiiM  court  decisions.  Cities 
and  towns  were  made  school  corporations. 
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The  O^ieral  Assembly  of  1859  reorganized  the 
township  govemment,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  one 
trustee,  dected  annually,  and  abolishing  the  town- 
ship secretary  and  treasurer.  In  accordance  with 
this  the  trustee  was  given  the  control  over  school 
affairs  formerly  possessed  by  all  the  township  offi- 
cers. The  demand  for  loeal  autonomy,  however,  was 
so  strong  that  the  appointment  of  teachers  was  taken 
from  the  township  trustee  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  district  directors,  who  were  compelled  to  employ 
whomever  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  designated 
and  dismiss  any  teadier  whom  a  majority  demanded 
to  be  dismissed.  The  trustee  was  also  compelled  to 
permit  the  schoolhouse,  when  unoccupied  by  a  public 
school,  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  for  wbich  a  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  wanted  it.^ 

Ab  noted  previously,  the  supreme  court  in  1857 
almost  destroyed  the  school  system.  The  Assembly 
of  1861  as  a  consequence  rewrote  the  law  again.  The 
voters  of  each  dty  and  town  were  directed  to  elect 
one  or  more  trustees,  as  in  the  townships,  to  have 
diarge  of  the  schools.  Special  taxes  were  authorized 
in  the  local  corporations  to  build  and  equip  houses. 
The  patrons  of  each  district  were  required  to  meet  on 
the  first  Saturday  of  October  and  elect  a  director  to 
look  after  the  school  The  patrons  not  only  retained 
complete  control  over  the  teacher  as  before,  but  over 
locating,  repairing,  building  and  removing  tiie  house. 
The  county  commissioners  now  appointed  one  exam- 
iner for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  examinations  for 
license  were  both  oral  and  written.  The  three  months 
certificate  was  dropped  Stated  public  examinations 
were  to  be  held  not  less  than  every  three  months. 
Each  male  applicant  paid  the  examiner  one  dollar 

41  Law$  of  Indiana,  1860,  <!ih».  GXVII  and  OXXXIIL 
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and  each  female  applicant  paid  fifty  cents.  The 
school  revennes  were  to  be  distributed  twice  eadi 
year  as  at  present^'  The  law  of  1861  gave  the  county 
examiner  power  to  prescribe  text  books,  but  this  was 
changed  in  1863  and  that  power  given  to  the  state 
board  By  the  request  of  a  trustee  a  particular  appli- 
cant might  be  excused  on  a  certain  branch,  in  which 
case  his  license  would  be  good  only  for  the  district 
designated.  The  examiner  was  also  authorized  to 
visit  the  schools  of  the  county,  the  first  legal,  expert 
supervision  provided  for  by  state  law. 

The  Assembly  of  1865  abolished  all  laws  on  the 
subject  of  common  schools  and  for  the  third  time  re- 
wrote the  school  law.  School  trustees  in  cities  and 
towns  were  to  be  elected  by  the  governing  boards  of 
the  same.  The  school  trustees  in  the  various  school 
corporations  were  given  power  to  levy  taxes  for 
building  purposes.  The  county  teachers'  institute 
also  dates  from  this  year,  holding  which  was  made 
the  duty  of  the  county  examiner.  The  school  term 
was  defined  as  sixty  days,  the  school  week  as  five. 
Physiology  and  United  States  history  were  added  to 
the  list  of  common  school  branches,  and  the  township 
trustees  were  given  custody  of  the  township  libra- 
ries.** The  land-grant  endowment  for  Purdue  was 
accepted  from  congress  and  the  law  establishing  the 
State  Normal  was  enacted  at  the  special  session  fol- 
lowing. The  year  1865  saw  the  school  system  again 
taking  form.  At  the  following  general  session  in 
1867  the  last  limitation  placed  on  l£e  common  schools 
by  the  supreme  court  was  lifted.  This  was  done  on 
the  recommendations  of  both  the  governor  and  state 
superintendent  who  relied  for  success  on  a  new  sa- 

«t  iMum  of  Inditmm,  1861^  ch.  XLL 
«•  LMW9  of  Indkmm,  1805,  ch.  L 
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preme  court  and  a  favorable  public  opinion.  The  law 
of  March  9,  1867,  gave  local  school  corporations 
power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  for  tuition  purposes. 
This  fund  came  to  be  known  as  the  special  tuition 
fund  and  the  one  for  building,  the  special  school 
fund.   Both  are  kept  separate.^^ 

The  issue  of  Civil  war  compelled  the  Assembly 
again  in  1869  to  open  the  schools  to  colored  children. 
The  trustees,  however,  were  required  to  keep  separ- 
ate schools  for  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  same 
year  saw  the  German  language  enter  the  grades  as  a 
subject  for  study.  Its  teacMng  was  conditioned  on 
the  demands  of  parents  with  twenty-five  children  of 
school  age.^ 

No  considerable  changes  were  made  in  tiie  school 
law  in  1871  except  a  special  act  for  Indianapolis,  but 
in  1873  the  whole  law  was  rewritten  for  the  fourth 
and  last  time.  The  acts  of  1849, 1852, 1855, 1861  and 
1865  had  repealed  all  former  acts  concerning  com- 
mon schools,  but  the  law  of  1873  took  the  form  of  an 
amendment,  a  form  which  has  been  followed  since. 
In  cities  and  towns  the  school  trustees  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  city  councils  or  town  boards.  The 
niAYiTirinTn  local  tax  levy  was  raised  to  fifty  cents  on 
the  hundred  and  one  dollar  on  the  poU,  district  meet- 
ings were  empowered  to  demand  subjects  besides  the 
common  branches ;  cities  and  towns  were  authorized 
to  hire  superintendents  to  be  paid  from  the  special 
school  fund ;  joint  graded  schools  could  be  established 

«4  LiHC$  of  Indiana,  1867,  ch.  XII.  It  Is  sarprising  that  no 
case  was  broofi^t  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  till  1885, 
eli^teen  years  after  its  passage.  In  the  case  of  Schenck  v.  Rob- 
inson, 102  Ind.  Rep.  807,  brought  up  from  Switzerland,  the  supreme 
coort  held  the  law  constltutlonaL 

41  Law$  of  IMiana,  1860,  chs.  XV  and  XVI. 
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by  adjoining  corporations;  the  town8h^)  tmsteM 
were  authorized  to  elect  a  county  superintendent  to 
take  the  place  of  the  county  ezaminen  The  superin- 
tendent was  supposed  to  be  a  professional  educator 
and  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  im^rovem^it  of  the 
schools  of  the  county.  This  was  the  reform  sug- 
gested by  Caleb  Mills  in  1854,  and  closed  the  gap  be- 
tween the  state  superintendent  and  the  township 
trustees.  The  county  superintendent,  the  township 
trustees  and  the  trustees  of  towns  and  cities  were 
constituted  a  county  board  of  education.  On  at  least 
one  Saturday  each  month  the  superintendent  was 
directed  to  hold  a  township  institute,  devoted  to 
questions  of  class  room  procedure.*'  With  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law  the  common  school  system  was  prac- 
tically completed.  Its  diaracteristio  feature  was  the 
district  schooL  This  school,  with  the  township  lib- 
rary, the  literary,  the  spelling  school,  and  above  all, 
its  old-fashioned,  inimitable  teacher,  characterised  a 
distinct  period  in  our  history.  At  its  best,  the  dis- 
trict school  turned  out  the  self-made,  common  sdiod- 
educated  men  whose  biographies  are  met  with  now 
so  frequently.  The  best  of  these  sdiools  have  not 
been  surpassed,  the  poorest  were  indescribable.  Tbb 
best  was  a  happy  combination  of  cinnmunity  and 
teacher  for  which  the  system  can  take  little  credit 
The  individuality  of  the  teacher,  now  largdy  lost  in 
our  organization,  ihen  was  the  chief  force  in  the 
schooL  A  rapidly  increasing  number  of  tiie  teach- 
ers were  native  Indianians,  and  as  this  number  in- 
creased the  schools  improved.  The  development  of 
our  school  system  will  be  treated  later.** 


^  Law$  of  Indiana,  1978,  ohs.  XXtV  and  XXV. 

4T  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  literature  on  the  anbject  Only 
a  few  references  to  the  legill  documents  have  been  giyen.  The 
newiiMipera,  the  Indiana  £fchool  Jommai,  the  State  3upotinten§ 
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effW9  RefiortMf  the  statates  and  supreme  court  reports  < 
tlie  best  sources  for  the  study.  The  newspapers  from 
1870  contain  numberless  essays,  written  in  the  florid  st 
tmted  l^  Caleb  Mills,  dealing  with  the  beauties  and 
of  the  coltiyated  intellect  The  style  is  that  of  the  stum] 
and  camp  meeting  orator  of  the  period— more  ornate^ 
more  classic,  than  we  are  accustomed  to. 
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CHAPTEBXXV 
buildinq  thb  bailboads 

^  126    Gbnebal  Conditions 

One  of  the  most  difficult  fields  of  historical  inves- 
tigation  is  that  of  industrial  development  The  peo- 
ple who  spent  their  lives  building  rcolroads  and  those 
among  whom  the  work  was  done  regarded  it  as  such 
commonplace  routine  work  that  no  record  was  ever 
thought  necessary.  Of  course  one  can  go  to  the 
statute  books  and  find  the  charters,  can  go  to  the  offi- 
cial reports  and  get  items  of  cost,  capital  stock,  ex- 
pense and  income,  but  the  vital  facts  of  the  railroads 
are  more  elusive.  Nothing  in  the  state  has  had  a 
more  tremendous  influence  or  is  more  intimately 
linked  with  the  life,  occupation  and  character  of  the 
people  than  its  railroads.  This  has  been  true  in 
Indiana  for  fifty  years  and  is  still  true.  The  location 
and  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  the  localization  of 
industry,  the  kind  and  amount  of  crops  and  to  some 
extent  the  intelligence  and  progress  of  the  different 
communities,  are  directly  dependent  on  the  railroads. 
In  the  old  days  when  each  farm  produced  everything 
its  owner's  family  consumed,  transportation  facili- 
ties were  negligible;  but  with  the  specialization  of 
society  and  the  interdependence  of  sections,  the  state 
could  live  scarcely  a  month  if  all  the  railroads  were 
suddenly  destroyed. 

The  railroad  is  a  modem  invention.  Men  are  liv- 
ing, older  than  the  oldest  railroad  in  the  United 
States — ^the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  begun  in  1827.  Less 
than  a  year  ago  a  conductor  of  one  of  the  first  trains 
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ran  in  Indiana  died  Yet  the  generation  of  railroad 
builders  in  Indiana  has  passed  away.  During  the 
decade  from  1825  to  1835  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  in  Indiana  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
railroads,  canals  and  turnpikes.  Before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  of  that  day  the  case  for  railroads  was 
lost,  and  Indiana  from  1834  to  1850  devoted  nearly 
all  of  its  public  resources,  including  a  munificent 
land-grant  from  congress,  to  the  construction  of 
canals  and  pikes.  With  the  failure  of  that  system 
the  construction  of  railroads  began. 

Indiana  by  1840  was  all  but  bankrupt,  and  though 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  felt  that  the  state  ought 
to  build  transportation  facilities  all  knew  it  would  be 
many  years  before  it  could  do  so.  It  was  therefore ' 
necessary  to  find  some  other  method  of  financing  the 
railroads.  The  pioneer  railroad  of  Indiana,  the  Mad- 
ison &  Indianapolis,  had  been  financed  by  the  state 
and  by  1850  was  earning  good  dividends.*  The  ex- 
perience gained  on  the  Madison  road  was  valuable  to 
the  railroad  builders  of  the  state.  Some  years  before 
this,  in  1825,  an  American  engineer  had  gone  to  Eng- 
land to  make  a  study  of  railroading  and  his  large 
volumes  of  reports  were  the  texts  for  the  builders.* 

When  the  state  definitely  gave  up  its  plan  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  by  the  law  of  January  28, 1842, 
it  thereby  marked  the  beginning  of  the  railroad  era. 
The  people  were  rid  of  all  illusions  of  stc^te-owned 
enterprises  and  ready  to  go  to  work  as  best  they 
could  by  private  means.  The  roads  and  canals  which 
they  had  built  were  of  no  value,  but  the  lesson  was 
invaluable.   Since  then  the  state  has  neither  built  any 

1  It  was  a  part  of  the  Internal  Improyement  scheme  of  188d 
See  ch.  XVI,  $ufira. 

s  Seymour  Dunbar,  History  of  Travel  in  America,  III,  898. 
The  volumes  referred  to  are  8irickland^$  Reports. 
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roade  nor  ifi  any  other  way  competed  with  private 
iaitiatiye  in  oommercial  matters. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  done  toward  building 
railroads  before  1850  except  on  tl^e  Madison  &  Indi- 
anapolis. The  promoters  of  this  road  dreamed  of  a 
system  which  would  gather  the  produce  of  the  state 
together  at  Indianapolis,  whence  by  the  Madison 
reload  it  would  go  to  the  Ohio  river,  where  it  would 
find  an  outlet  either  east  or  west  Five  steamboats 
would  connect  at  Madison  for  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
liouisville,  St  liouis,  or  New  Orleans.  Branch  roads 
were  planned  from  tiie  main  trunk  between  Madison 
and  Lidianapolis,  leading  out  to  Shelbyville,  Mar- 
tinsville, Mooresville,  Bloomington  and  perhaps 
other  towns.  From  Indianapolis  radiating  lines 
would  reach  east  and  west  and  north  to  all  parts  of 
the  state,  even  to  Michigan  and  northern  Illinois. 
Madison  was  to  become  the  depot  of  this  entire 
r^on.   Its  population  doubled  during  the  forties. 

Before  1850  popular  intelligence  concerning  rail- 
roads was  very  meager.  Strickland's  Reports  on 
Canals,  RaUwaps  and  Roads  was  the  best  treatise, 
but  it  cost  too  much  to  be  popular.  It  was  not  then 
possible  to  form  a  corporation  and  raise  money  by 
issuing  bonds,  but  it  was  though  possible  to  organize 
the  people  along  the  proposed  road  into  a  kind  of 
mutual  improvement  society.  This  is  substantially 
what  was  done  in  Indiana  before  the  Civil  war.  The 
idea  of  a  privately  owned  railroad  on  which  the  roll- 
ing stock  of  the  owner  alone  could  operate,  like  all 
railroads  at  present,  was  not  common.  Plainly  the 
people  thought  of  the  railroad  as  another  form  of  pub- 
lic lughway,  different  from  the  state  road,  the  pike 
and  ti^e  canal,  but  still  a  public  highway.  T^th  this 
thought,  farmers  along  tiie  right-of-way  subscribed 
for  stock,  intending  to  pay  for  it  by  working  on  the 
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road  and  in  this  manner  the  roads  were  actually 
financed  and  built. 

^  127      PlOKEEB  BaILBOADS 

Between  1832  and  1860  perhaps  a  hundred  differ- 
ent railroad  companies  were  incorporated  in  Indiana. 
In  1847  there  were  at  least  eighteen  such  charters 
issued  by  the  General  Assembly.* 

One  of  the  earliest  roads  of  the  state,  antedating 
aU  in  charter  and  partial  construction,  was  the  Indi- 
anapolis &  Lawrenceburg.  Originally  a  private  com- 
pany, the  line  was  surveyed,  perhaps  before  1830, 
and  some  work  done  near,  and  in,  Lawrenceburg.  It 
was  on  this  line  that  John  Walker  built  an  experi- 
mental section  of  track  near  Shelbyville  and  operated 
his  horse  car  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1832.  It  was 
chartered  in  1832  and  received  assistance  from  the 
state  under  the  law  of  1836,  but  nothing  was  done 
toward  construction  till  about  1848. 

<  These  roads  were  as  foUows:  Page. 

BrowDstown  &  Scipio 46 

Koscinsko,  EUchart  &  Miami 124 

Boonyille  &  Ohio 868 

Peru  &  Indianapolis 411 

Crawfordsville  &  Indianapolis 494 

Lafayette,  Monticello,  Wlnamac  &  Michigan  City....  349 

Junction  Railroad  Company 496 

Crawfordsvllle,  Covhigton  &  Illinois 510 

Newcastle  &  Knifi^tstown. 518 

Newcastle  &  Rldmiond 521 

Buffalo  &  Mississippi 535 

Richmond  &  Hagerstown 543 

Crawfordsville  &  Wabash  revived 554 

Mooresvllle  Branch 556 

Lake  Michigan,  Logansport  &  Ohio  River 570 

Mount  Vernon  &  New  Harmony 593 

Wabash  &  GreenviUe 605 

Ohio  &  Mississippi  (B.  &  O.) 619 

^Lai€$  of  Indiana,  1847. 
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By  act  of  that  year  the  old  corporation  was  re- 
vived by  George  H.  Dunn  and  his  associates,  who 
undertook  to  construct  the  line  to  Boshville,  with  a 
branch  over  to  Greensburg/ 

Before  the  building  of  the  road  had  progressed  as 
far  as  Greensburg  it  was  decided  to  make  Indianapo- 
lis the  terminus.  It  now  became  the  Lawrenceburg  & 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley.  In  1851  it  was  merged 
with  the  Shelbyville  &  Bushville  company  to  con- 
struct the  road  from  Shelbyville  to  Indianapolis.  In 
1853  the  line  was  completed.  Mr.  Dunn  had  worked  ^ 
twenty  years  to  accomplish  this  and  died  the  year 
following.  The  demand  for  this  road  arose  from  the 
trade  relations  between  Cincinnati  and  the  central 
part  of  Indiana,  Cincinnati  serving  as  the  base  of 
supplies  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  cen- 
tury. After  trying  for  ten  years  to  use  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi  tracks  into  Cincinnati,  the  company 
bought  the  old  Whitewater  canal  bed  and  in  1863 
opened  its  own  tracks  into  that  city.  A  branch  from 
Fairland  to  Martinsville  was  built  for  the  company 
in  1866  by  (Jen.  Ambrose  E.  Bumside.  From  Mar- 
tinsville it  operated  the  Yandalia  down  White  river 
to  the  coal  fields.  In  1866  the  company  united  with 
the  Lafayette  &  Indianapolis  to  form  the  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis  &  Lafayette.' 

While  Cincinnati  was  crowding  Madison  on  the 
east,  Louisville  was  crowding  on  the  west.  Each  city 
was  anxious  to  tap  the  trade  of  central  Indiana,  then 
rapidly  concentrating  at  Indianapolis.  Louisville 
had  an  ambition  to  be  the  gateway  between  the  north 
and  the  south  for  the  exdumge  of  their  produce.  The 

4  Law$  of  Indiana,  Local,  1848,  ch.  LXXIX.  See  an  account 
of  the  Shelbyyille  experiment  In  Hendricks,  A  Papular  Hittory  of 
Indiana,  217. 

s  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  Aug.  5,  1869. 
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XjOTUBville  &  Nashville  railroad  was  began  in  1850 

3Xi.d  from  Nashville  was  designed  to  have  radiating* 

\>xr£tiiches  throughout  the  interior  south.    On  the 

xxoirth  a  like  terminus  was  hoped  for  at  Indianapolis, 

^wltli  like  radiating  branches.     A   railroad  bridge 

SLCjrass  the  Ohio  river  would  give  Louisville  an  ad- 

^v^&ntage  which  no  other  Ohio  river  city  coxdd  claim. 

^Moreover  the  water's  edge  could  be  reached  on  either 

side  at  Louisville  with  very  little  grade.    The  floor 

of  the  river,  only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 

^w^ater  at  ordinary  stage,  was  of  solid  rock.    Nature 

liad  made  the  Falls  City  the  natural  gateway  between 

tiie  two  sections. 

The  Ohio  &  Indianapolis  railroad  was  chartered, 
along  with  seven  others,  by  the  Assembly  of  1831.* 
^en  from  Indianapolis,  Columbus  and  Jeffersonville 
Tirere  the  promoters,  but  they  expected  their  capital 
largely  from  Louisville.     Nothing  was  done  until 
1848.    The*  company  was  then  revived  and   work 
pushed.   By  the  dose  of  1852  the  road  was  completed 
to  Columbus,  from  which  point  its  trains  entered 
Indianapolis  over  the  tracks  of  the  Madison  road. 
This  agreement  lasted  until  1866  when  the  two  com- 
panies were  consolidated,  the  Lidianapolis  &  Jeffer- 
sonviUe  line  becoming  the  main,  and  the  Madison, 
the  branch.    The  road  has  always  prospered,  especi- 
ally during  the  Civil  war.    The  big  bridge  across  the 

•  Law$  of  Indiana,  1831,  cb.  GLIL  Page. 

From  Lawrenceburg  to  Indianapolis 173 

From  Madison  to  Indianapolis  and  Lafayette 181 

From  Falls  of  Ohio  to  Lafayette 189 

From  Lafayette  to  Trail  creek,  in  Laporte  County. . .  197 

From  Harrison  to  Indianapolis 206 

From  New  Albany  to  Indianapolis  and  the  Wabash 

Blver  214 

From  R!chm<md  to  Eaton 223 

From  Jeffersonville  to  Indianapolis 227 
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Ohio,  however,  was  not  completed  till  1870,  though 
chartered  in  Kentucky  in  1829  and  again  in  1856/ 

First  of  the  east  and  west  lines  was  the  Terra 
Haute  &  Bichmond,  later  the  Terre  Haute  &  Indian- 
apolis and  at  present  the  Vandalia,  a  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system.  On  May  12, 1847,  there  assem- 
bled in  Indianapolis  a  group  of  railroad  men  from 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri.'  Judge  Elisha 
M.  Huntington,  Chauncey  Bose  and  W.  K  McKeen 
were  the  leading  promoters  in  Indiana,  Mr.  Bose  be- 
ing its  first  president  and  its  builder.  Thomas  A. 
Morris,  the  surveyor  of  the  Lawrenceburg  &  Indian- 
apolis, and  later  its  president,  surveyed  two  routes, 
the  northern  and  southern ;  the  southern  was  chosen^ 
the  northern  being  the  line  of  the  present  Big  Four 
through  Danville  and  Greencastle.  Work  was  begun 
on  the  southern  route  in  December,  1848.  The  road 
was  completed  in  1852  at  a  cost  of  $1,311,672,  a  large 
part  of  which  was  subscribed  by  farmers  along  t^e 
way  in  Vigo  and  Putnam  counties  and  worked  out 
on  the  building  of  the  road.*  In  1851  the  road  was 
divided  and  Indianapolis  made  the  eastern  terminaL 
The  net  earnings  of  the  road  in  1852  were  $71,446; 
in  1868  they  were  $552,664.  Of  all  early  Indiana  rail- 
roads this  was  the  best.  In  1868  a  second  track  was 
begun.  The  road  hauled  an  immense  amount  of  coal 
from  the  Brazil  fields.  Its  freight  business  in  1868 
was  $624,697. 

The  charter  of  this  road,  January  26,  1847,  is  a 
good  example  of  these  early  charters.  The  capital 
stock  was  fixed  at  $800,000.  Specific  directions  were 
given  for  organizing  the  directors,  keeping  the  books 
and  selling  the  stock.    Work  must  begin  within  five 

T  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  May  22,  1860. 
8  Indianapolis  Journal,  May  14,  1847. 
•  Indianapolis  Sentinel  July  24,  1869. 
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years  and  be  completed  within  fifteen.  The  corpora- 
tion was  given  full  power  to  prescribe  the  kind  of 
carriages  that  should  be  used  on  its  road,  whether 
they  should  be  propelled  by  horse  power  or  steam 
and  what  toll  should  be  charged.  County  commis- 
sioners were  given  power  to  take  stock  or  assist  in 
bnilding  the  road.  After  the  dividends  had  equaled 
the  tot^  cost  of  the  road  and  ten  per  cent  per  annum 
the  General  Assembly  should  have  power  so  to  regu- 
late the  tolls  that  the  annual  earnings  would  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  per  cent  The  excess  should  be  paid  over 
to  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools. 
The  company  was  required  to  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
connt  of  all  building  expenses  and  the  state  retained 
the  option  to  buy  tie  road  after  twenty-five  years.*® 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1846,  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  Indianapolis  &  Peru  road,  intended 
primarily  as  a  feeder  of  the  Madison  &  Ijidianapo- 
lis/*  No  well-known  names  appear  on  the  first  board 
of  the  company,  which  was  organized  at  Tipton,  July 
25,  1846.  It  was  intended  to  build  it  entirely  with 
local  capital,  land  and  labor  being  taken  in  payment 
for  stock.  Up  to  the  close  of  1853  only  $261,950  worth 
of  stock  had  been  sold,  a  large  part  of  which  was  for 
unavailable  real  estate.  In  1854  a  bond  issue  of  $500,- 
000  was  ordered  and  turned  over  to  a  contractor  who 
opened  the  road  in  1854.  On  a  large  part  of  the  way 
flat  iron  rails,  discarded  by  the  Madison  road,  had 
been  used.  The  road  was  poorly  built  and  the  coun- 
try imdeveloped.  On  the  first  of  January,  1854,  it 
was  consolidated  with  the  Madison  road.  Neither 
road,  however,  was  paying  expenses,  and  the  union 
was  soon  dissolved.  In  1864  it  was  sold  at  auction. 
The  second  mortgage  holders  bought  it  in  and  ex- 
it L0W9  of  IndUM,  Local,  1840,  cb.  XXIII. 
ii  Lmw9  of  Indiana,  Local,  1845,  ch.  CLXXXVL 
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'tended  it  to  Chicc^o.  With  the  improvement  of  the 
farms  in  Hamilton,  Tipton  and  Howard  counties  the 
x-oad  was  enabled  to  do  a  paying  business  and  was 
soon  brought  into  first  class  condition.  For  a  long 
time  it  enjoyed  the  larger  part  of  the  Chicago 
traffic^'  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western. 

The  Indianapolis  &  Bellefontaioe  railroad  was 
chartered,  February  17, 1848."  This  was  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  a  connecting  road.  It  was,  by  its 
charter,  to  connect  its  tra(^  at  !bidianap#lis  with  the 
Madison  &  Indiani^olis  and,  passing  by  P^idleton, 
Anderson,  Muncie  and  Winchester,  at  tiie  eastern 
state  line  with  the  BelXefontatine  &  Indiana^  The 
charter  wa^  granted  to  citizens  of  Madison,  Dela- 
irare  and  Bandolph  counties.  The  stock  subscribed 
ivas  to  consist  of  ''lands,  labor,  money  or  mjateriala 
for  construction" — ^a  large  part  consisting  of  lands 
subscribed  or  donated  to  the  company.  The  counties 
were  empowered  to  take  stock  and  the  state  reserved 
the  right  to  purchase  the  entire  road  after  sixty 
years  by  paying  the  cost  of  construction  plus  six  per 
cent  interest 

Work  was  begun  in  1850  and  the  whole  road  was 
completed  by  July  1, 1853.  Ex-Senator  0.  H.  Smith 
•was  president  of  the  road  while  it  was  being  built 
This  was  the  state's  first  connection  by  rail  with  the 
east  Over  the  short  Bellefontaine  branch  it  made 
connections  with  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincin- 
nati; with  the  Lakeshore;  New  York  &  Erie;  and 
with  the  New  York  Central  At  Hamilton,  Ohio,  it 
oonnected  with  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
for  CSnmnnati,  the  first  direct  connection  between 
Indianapolis  and  CincinnatL 

The  road  unfortunately  was  laid  down  on  the  In- 

IS  Indianapolis  Sentineh  Ang.  2,  1860. 

IS  Laws  of  Indiana,  Local.  1847,  cb.  XGIV. 
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diana  gauge,  four  feet,  eight  and  one  half  inches,  bat 
was  soon  changed  to  the  Ohio  gange  of  four  feet  ten 
inches.  As  soon  as  the  Vandalia  was  extended  to  St. 
Lonis  this  road  became  the  main  ronte  from  St. 
Lonis  to  New  York  and  as  snch  enjoyed  an  enormona 
trade.  In  1868  the  total  earnings  were  $2,962,613, 
nearly  one  million  of  which  was  net  profit  The  line 
was  138  miles  long,  of  which  127  are  withont  carve. 
The  total  cost  of  road  and  eqnipment  np  to  1864  was 
$5,679,312,  a  trifle  over  $40,000  per  mile.'^ 

The  saccess  of  the  Madison  road  from  1846  to 
1850  caased  excited  interest  in  railroad  building  in 
all  parts  of  Indiana.  People  began  to  feel  and  see 
the  resnlts  of  the  new  improvement  Companies 
were  organized  in  all  parts  of  the  state  to  build  roads 
from  and  to  almost  every  town.  Few  of  their  plans 
were  carefully  studied  out  The  first  thought  was  to 
rush  to  the  (General  Assembly  and  get  a  charter. 
Many  of  these  charters  required  an  immediate  be* 
ginning  of  the  road,  after  which  a  liberal  period, 
sometimes  as  much  as  thirty  years,  was  allowed  to 
tomplete  it  Work  was  accordingly  begun  as  soon 
as  a  few  thousand  dollars  worth  of  stock  could  be 
sold.  For  a  great  many  years,  as  late  as  1870,  aban- 
doned work  of  this  chiuracter  could  be  seen  in  many 
parts  of  the  state.  There  was  no  thought  of  termi- 
nals or  connections.  Through  traffic  was  never  men- 
tioned. 

The  Junction  road  from  Bushville  to  the  Indiana 
state  line  in  the  direction  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  was 
chartered,  February,  1848.  The  charter  was  drawn 
by  Samuel  W.  Parker  and  the  company  organissed  by 
Caleb  B.Smith  in  1850.  The  meethig  at  Coll^^  Cor- 
ner of  the  citizens  along  the  route  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  the  company  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  EL 

14  Indianapolis  Smik^,  Ans.  »,  ISQOl 
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D.  McMaster,  president  of  Miami  College,  and  the 
father  of  Gen.  A.  E.  Bnrnside  was  secretary.  The 
capital  stock  was  $250,000.  CoL  H.  C.  Moore,  later 
superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  surveyed  the 
route.  In  1853  it  was  decided  that  if  the  road  ever 
became  valuable  it  would  have  to  be  extended  to  In- 
dianapolis, so  a  new  company,  the  Ohio  &  Indianapo- 
lis company,  was  organized  and  merged  into  the 
Junction  company.  Thus  organized,  ground  was 
broken  in  Union  county  in  January,  1852,  and  con- 
struction pushed  vigorously  for  a  few  years,  but  the 
money  on  the  stock,  subscribed  as  usual  in  lands  and 
labor,  came  in  slowly.  The  road  reached  Conners- 
ville  in  1860;  a  brandi  connected  it  with  the  Indiana 
Central  at  Cambridge  City  in  1864 ;  in  1866  it  reached 
Bushville  and  in  1868  it  reached  Indianapolis.  The 
work  of  construction  thus  extended  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  a  large  part  of  the  $5,000,000  capital 
having  been  subscribed  in  Cincinnati.  The  branch  to 
Cambridge  City  was  extended  to  Newcastie  in  1866 
and  thence  on  to  Munde  and  Fort  Wayne,  trains 
reaching  these  points  in  1869.'  The  completion  and 
success  of  the  road  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
work  of  J.  M.  Bidenour,  its  president  after  I860. 

The  Monon,  most  distinctively  Hoosier  of  all  the 
railroads,  was  first  known  as  the  New  Albany  ft 
Salem.  What  the  ambition  of  its  early  promoters 
was  is  not  disclosed,  for  it  had  one  of  the  most  mod- 
est charters  of  the  time.^'    James  Brooks  seems  to 

IS  This  diarter  was  orlgliially  a  general  grant  to  any  com- 
pany agreeing  to  flniah  <»ie  of  the  State  works  of  18861  Lowm  of 
InMmta,  1S42,  ch.  L  An  act  entiUed  ''An  Act  to  change  that  part 
of  the  New  AttMuqr  and  CrawfordiFille  McAdamiied  road,  whidi 
Ilea  between  Salem  and  New  Albany,  to  a  railroad,  to  be  con- 
atmcted  by  a  private  company.**  Law9  of  Indiana,  Local,  1846, 
di.  GCCLXXIX.  The  company  was  forbidden  to  vme  scrip  and 
each  man  was  made  personally  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the 
company  Incurred  in  making  the  road.    Goremor  Whitcomb  re- 
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have  been  the  active  manager  of  the  enterprise, 
assisted  by  the  secretary,  George  Lyman.  Ground 
was  broken  in  1848,  the  contract  being  let  in  ApiiL 
The  line  followed  the  old  stage  route  and  the  early 
trains  tan  in  connection  with  the  stages.  The  road 
at  first  reached  only  to  Borden,  then  called  Provi- 
dence, where  it  met  the  daily  stage  from  the  north. 
January  15, 1851,  the  first  train  reached  Salem.  The 
track  was  laid  on  stringers  of  oak  about  one  foot 
square  and  from  fifteen  to  thirly  feet  long,  supported 
by  cross  or  mud  sills  of  equal  size,  at  intervals  of 
about  four  feet  On  the  stringers  were  nailed  strips 
of  bar  iron  on  which  the  car  wheels  rolled.  The  route 
lay  through  the  hilUest  portion  of  the  state  and  in 
attempting  to  miss  all  tiie  hills  the  engineers  laid 
down  a  road  noted  above  all  others  in  Indiana  for  its 
numerous  and  graceful  curves.  Near  New  Albany 
the  road  skirts  the  base  of  the  Elnobs,  in  view  of  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  of  the  state. 

The  original  intenticm  of  the  oompax^^  it  semns, 
was  to  build  only  to  Salem,  but  by  1852  the  line  had 
reached  Juliet,  a  small  station  on  the  south  side  of 
White  river  near  Bedford.  At  this  time  a  deal  was 
made  with  the  Midiigan  Central,  which  ran  f rc»n 
Detroit  west  to  Lake  Michigan  and  wanted  connec- 
tion with  Chicago.  The  Indiana  (General  AssemUy 
refused  a  charter  to  the  latter  company  so  it  ar- 
ranged with  the  New  Albany  &  Salem  company  to 
extend  its  line  north  to  Michigan  City  and  join  the 
Michigan  Central  at  the  state  line,  intending  to  run  a 
branch  west  to  the  state  line  to  join  an  Blinols  road 
to  Chicago.**  Whatever  the  plans,  the  road  was  con- 
fused to  sign  the  bill*  but  held  it  till  It  became  a  law.  It  seems 
doubtful  if  the  act  created  a  corporation  at  all. 

!•  The  New  Albany  and  Salem  secured  an  am^idmeiit  to  tills 
charter,  Jan.  12,  1849,  authorizing  it  to  extend  its  road  '*U>  sodi 
other  point  or  points  as  said  company  deem  expedient** 
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stmcted  south  from  Michigan  City  almost  to  Gos- 
port  and  north  from  Bedford  to  the  same  point.  On 
Saturday,  June  24,  the  last  nail  was  driven  seven 
miles  south  of  Greencastle.  The  long  run  of  288 
miles  was  made  July  3,  and  on  July  4  a  celebration 
was  held  in  New  Albany.^^  In  1859  it  became  the 
Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago.  In  the  eighties 
the  Monon  built  and  bought  a  road  from  Indianapolis 
to  Chicago  by  way  of  Hammond,  entering  Indian- 
apolis, March  24, 1883,  over  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
tracks.  Its  official  name  is  now  the  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis &  Louisville,  but  its  popular  and  better  known 
title  is  the  Monon,  from  the  station  in  White  county 
where  the  two  branches  cross. 

One  of  the  greatest  early  lines  of  traffic  and  travel 
in  the  United  States  extended  from  the  Chesapeake 
country  up  the  Potomac,  across  to  the  Ohio,  by  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville,  and  St.  Louis,  continuing  on  west 
as  the  country  expanded.  This  is  the  route  of  the 
National  road.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  early 
paralleled  this  road,  but  the  state  of  Virginia,  for 
several  years,  refused  to  permit  it  to  extend  to  the 
Ohijo  unless  it  came  through  Wheeling.  Arrange- 
ments, however,  were  at  length  made  and  it  crossed 
the  Ohio  at  Parkersburg  or  Marietta  and  thence  built 
on  to  Cincinnati.  From  the  latter  point  it  was 
planned  to  extend  it  directly  to  St.  Louis.  This  would 
cut  across  Indiana  from  Lawrenceburg  to  Vincennes. 

A  charter  for  this  company  received  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature  of  Indiana,  February  14,  1848." 

17  Washington  Democrat,  June  30, 1854.  For  excellent  artldes 
CD  this  road  see  John  Poncher,  Indiana  Magatsine  of  History,  XII, 
826y  and  Oeo.  Carter  Perrlng,  'The  New  Albany  and  Salem  Rail- 
road,** Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  XV,  342-363. 

!•  Laws  of  Indiana,  Local,  1847,  <dL  OCOOLXIX.  The  jpor- 
enor  did  not  sign  the  bllL 
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Among  the  charter  members  were  John  Law,  David 
S.  Bonner,  Samuel  Judah,  Abner  T.  ElUs  and 
Thomas  J.  Brooks.  The  capital  stock  was  $5,000,000. 
Voters  of  counties  were  allowed  to  vote  on  llie  ques- 
tion of  stock  subscription  by  the  counties.  The  cor- 
poration had  full  power  to  decide  what  kind  of  car- 
riages should  run  on  the  road,  whether  propelled  by 
horse  or  steam  power.  As  in  the  case  of  m»iy  other 
Indiana  charters  of  this  period,  a  certain  maYimum 
income,  eighteen  per  cent,  was  fixed  and  all  earnings 
above  reverted  to  the  state.  The  road  was  built  be- 
tween 1849  and  1857  from  Cincinnati  to  St  Loms, 
Ohio  and  Illinois  both  accrediting  the  Indiana  com- 
pany. It  was  of  six  feet  gauge,  the  other  Indiana 
roads  being  of  the  Pennsylvania  gauge,  four  feet 
eight  and  one-half  inches.^*  As  soon  as  it  was  com- 
pleted a  party  of  governors.  United  States  senators 
and  newspaper  editors  were  taken  as  the  guests  of 
the  road  from  St  Louis  to  Washington. 

The  pioneer  railroad  of  the  ** Pocket'*  is  the 
EvansviUe  &  Illinois,  chartered  January  2,  1849,  to 
connect  EvansviQe  and  Princeton  with  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi  at  Olney,  Illinois.  Among  the  charter 
members  was  Judge  Samuel  Hall,  of  Princeton,  its 
first  president  and  the  builder  of  the  road.**  The 
road  was  built  very  largely  from  subscriptions  by  the 
cities  and  counties  along  liie  way.  The  company  was 
permitted  by  its  charter  to  build  its  tracks  and 
bridges  so  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  public  highway 
on  which  it  might  collect  toIL  One  year  later,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1849,  tiie  charter  was  amended  so  that  the 

i»  In^Oanapolis  Jaumml,  Feb.  5,  1858.  rrhe  time  was  when 
the  ordinary  gauge  was  entirely  aatlafactory— trat  In  these  mod- 
em times  the  wide  six-foot  track  Is  all  the  rage,  and  the  public 
are  ready  to  catch  at  the  Idea  as  of  the  utmost  Importanoe.'* 

so  Law$  of  Indkmm,  Local,  1S48,  ch.  CLXXXIX. 
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road  might  intersect  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  at  Vin- 
cenneSy  the  name  being  changed  to  that  of  its  two 
termini*^  The  company  was  organized  in  Evansville, 
Angnist  16, 1849 ;  the  road  was  completed  to  Prince- 
ton in  1852,  at  which  time  and  place  all  the  people 
gathered  to  see  the  first  locomotive  most  of  them  had 
ever  seen.  The  road  was  eventually  extended  to 
Bockville  and  Crawfordsville  by  a  company  formed 
of  Vincennes  men  and  known  as  the  Wabash  Bail- 
road  company.*^  This  last  charter  bore  date  Febru- 
ary 6,  1851,  and  the  route  was  by  Sullivan,  Terre 
Haute  and  Bockville  to  Crawfordsville. 

The  first  railroad  to  tap  the  Wabash  ait  Logans- 
port  was  the  Newcastle  &  Bichmond,  although  con- 
siderable effort  had  been  made  to  realize  a  road  from 
Cincinnati  to  Chicago  by  way  of  Logansport  as  early 
as  1848.  The  charter  of  the  Newcastle  &  Bichmond 
was  amended,  January  24, 1851,  so  that  the  company 
might  extend  its  line  to  intersect  the  Peru  &  Indian- 
apolis, or  the  Lafayette  &  Lidiana,  as  the  directors 
might  elect^  The  road  was  built  rapidly.  January 
22, 1853,  there  were  twenty-two  miles  of  the  Logans- 
port  end  ready  for  rails,  of  which  enough  for  forty- 
five  miles  was  on  hands.  From  Kokomo  to.  Anderson 
it  was  under  contract.  May  30,  1853,  the  first  loco- 
motive was  put  on  the  road  at  Bichmond.  The  com- 
pany then  intended  to  push  the  road  through  from 
Cincinnati  to  Chicago.  It  was  opened  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Logansport  in  1855  and  to  Chicago  in  1861. 

The  Wabash  railroad,  chartered  as  the  Lake  Erie, 
Wabash  &  St  Louis,  was  organized  at  Logansport 
and  Lafayette  in  1852  by  Albert  S.  White.'*   Its  cap- 

ti  Law8  of  Indiana,  Local,  1849.  ch.  CCXXXI. 

M  Laws  of  Indiana,  Local,  1850,  ch.  LXII. 

««  Laws  of  Indiana,  Local,  1850,  ch.  XLVTTI. 

a*  Logansport  Journal,  July  17,  24,  and  Aufc.  14.  1852. 
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ital  stock  was  $4,000,000.  The  first  train  ran  into 
Logansport^  March  20,  1856.  It  was  this  road  that 
helped  more  than  any  other  to  kill  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  canaL  Its  opening  was  hailed  with  great  delight 
by  the  merchants  of  Logansport  because  it  gave  them 
direct  and  year-round  connection  with  PMadelphia 
and  New  York.**  An  aU-day  celebration  marked  the 
event  Many  of  the  noted  men  along  the  road  be- 
tween Toledo  and  Logansport  joined  in  a  banquet 
at  the  Bamett  House  and  a  ball  at  Partridge  HalL** 
For  many  years  the  Wabash  was  one  of  the  busiest 
roads  in  Indiana.  In  the  eighties  and  nineties  it  ran 
the  most  gorgeous  trains  in  the  world. 

The  Ohio,  Indiana  &  Lake  Michigan  railroad  was 
chartered,  January  17,  1849,  by  Allen  Hamilton, 

»  Logaiuq>ort  Journal,  Feb.  28, 1866.  The  opening  wUl  form 
a  continuous  railroad  line  between  here  and  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  will  render  us  entirely  independent  of  the 
canal,  and  enable  our  merchants  and  produce  men  to  ship  produce 
and  import  goods  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  connections  to 
New  York  are  by  the  Wabash  Valley  to  Toledo,  the  Lake  Shore 
to  Dunkiric  or  Buffalo,  and  the  New  Yoric  roads  east  To  Phila 
delphia,  by  the  Valley  road  to  Fort  Wayne,  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
to  Crestline,  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  This  road  greatly  In- 
creases the  facilities  of  trav^ers  to  Philadelphia,  and  merchants 
buying  goods  there.  It  will  shorten  by  about  twelve  hours  the 
time  of  the  passenger  and  the  period  usually  occupied  in  receiving 
freights,  indefinitely.  It  gives  the  choice  of  a  number  of  lines, 
and  substitutes  certahity  for  the  very  irregular  means  heretofore 
possessed  of  eastern  communication/* 

M  Logansport  Journalj  March  22, 1856.  The  speech  by  Mayor 
Thomas  Bringhurst  shows  the  spirit  of  the  people:  ''It  may  not 
be  improper  that  I  should  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  this  city  this 
work  was  first  projected.  Here  was  held  the  first  meeting  that 
considered  the  propriety  and  practicability  of  building  a  railroad 
through  the  Wabash  valley  to  the  lake.  Here,  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1852,  was  held  the  convention  that  has  realized  our  hopes 
and  expectations  by  laying  down  the  iron  link  that  Joins  us  witb 
Toledo." 
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Hugh  McCnlloch,  T.  P.  Bandall,  Samuel  Hanna, 
Pliny  Hoagland  and  Jesse  L.  Williams  of  Allen 
county  and  others  from  Laporte,  including  A.  L. 
Osborne.  It  was  the  most  distinguished  list  of  men 
found  on  any  of  the  early  charters.^  The  road,  as 
laid  down  by  the  charter  was  from  the  state  line,  east 
of  Fort  Wayne  where  it  connected  with  an  Ohio  road 
to  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  to  Laporte  where  it 
connected  with  a  road,  whose  charter  was  issued, 
February  6, 1836,  and  amended  February  8, 1848,  to 
connect  Laporte  with  the  Michigan  Southern  for  Chi- 
cago.** The  road  was  constructed  by  Samuel  Hanna, 
who  took  the  contract  at  one  time  for  grading  136 
miles  of  it  for  $740,000.  Jesse  L.  Williams,  famous 
as  an  engineer  of  Indiana  canals  and  pikes,  laid  down 
the  road,  while  Hamilton  and  McCulloch  financed  it. 
The  road  was  built  to  Fort  Wayne  in  1855  and  by 
the  dose  of  1858  had  reached  the  west  side  of  the 
state. 

The  St  Joseph  valley  was  early  in  seeking  an  out- 
let by  rail.  The  charter  for  the  Buffalo  &  Missis- 
sippi railroad,  a  ghost  that  lived  in  railroad  circles 
for  twenty-five  years,  laid  it  through  the  valley.  In 
1838  Gen.  Joseph  Orr,  of  Laporte,  organized  a  com- 
pany under  the  charter,  but  raised  no  funds.  In  1847 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Mishawaka  in  which  Judge 
Thomas  Stanfield  took  the  business  in  hand  and  to 
him  the  connnunity  is  indebted  for  the  present  Lake 
Shore  road.  It  was  chartered  as  the  Northern  Indi- 
ana in  1837.  February  11,  1843,  a  company  organ- 
ized at  Laporte  undertook  a  charter  to  build  a  road 
from  Laporte  to  Michigan  City.  This  organization, 
provided  for  by  the  act  of  January  28,  1842,  which 

«T  Laws  of  Indiana,  Local,  1848,  ch.  CCLXXV. 
«•  Law8  of  Indiana,  Local,  1847,  ch.  CCCXXVL 
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broke  up  the  old  internal  improvements  system  of 
1836,  was  to  co-operate  with  the  older  Buffalo  and 
Mississippi  corporation*^  Citizens  of  Laporte  in 
1848  secured  a  charter  to  bnild  a  division  of  the  Buf- 
falo &  Mississippi  from  Laporte  to  connect  with  the 
Michigan  Central  at  the  most  convenient  point*^  A 
subsidiary  company  was  chartered,  February  15, 
1849,  to  build  a  branch  of  the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi 
from  Elkhart  to  the  state  line  of  Michigan.''  The 
citizens  of  Goshen  organized  a  company  in  1850  to 
build  the  section  between  Elkhart  and  Goshen.'* 
This  company  was  empowered  to  extend  its  line  east- 
ward through  Lagrange  and  Steuben  counties  to  the 
state  line  and,  witib  the  permission  of  Ohio,  to  Toledo. 

The  Ohio  and  Lidiana  companies  were  consoli- 
dated in  1853 ;  in  1854  the  Laporte  company  of  1843 
was  taken  in;  April  25,  1855,  this  company,  the 
Northern  Indiana,  consolidated  with  the  Michigan 
Southern,  chartered  in  Michigan  in  1846,  the  result- 
ing company  taking  the  name  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern ;  recently  it  has  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  New  York  Central  These  details  have 
been  given  to  show  how  our  great  systems  of  rail- 
roads have  grown.  This  road  was  built  into  Ellk- 
hart  and  Goshen  in  1851.  The  first  through  train 
from  the  east  arrived  in  South  Bend,  October  4, 1851, 
an  event  announced  by  bonfires  and  a  salute  of  forty- 
eight  guns. 

These  are  the  more  important  but  not  all  the  rail- 
roads built  in  Indiana  during  this  wonderful  period. 
The  era  began  with  the  settlement  of  the  internal  im- 

«»  LaK>»  of  Indiana,  Local,  1842,  ch.  XLII. 
»o  LatC8  of  Indiana,  Local,  1847,  ch.  CCCCXXVL     A.  L.  Ofr 
bome  and  A.  P.  Andrews  were  prominent  men  on  the  charter. 
«i  Law$  of  Indiana,  Local,  1848,  ch.  I. 
S2  Laws  of  Indiana,  Local,  1850,  ch.  GXXL 
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provement  projects  by  the  Butler  bill  and  began  to 
dose  with  the  financial  stringency  of  1857,  ending 
with  the  Civil  war.  The  Crimean  war  stopped  the 
flow  of  capital  from  the  east.  The  contrast  between 
the  work  done  during  this  period  by  private  capital 
and  initiative  and  that  done  during  the  preceding 
period  by  the  state  is  significant  The  individual  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  people  was  boundless,  but  their 
capacity  for  socialized  industry  was  small.  There 
are  other  considerations,  however,  that  must  not  be 
overlooked.  The  state  in  1836  undertook  a  system 
doomed  by  its  nature  to  failure.  Canals  could  never 
have  been  made  to  answer  the  purpose  on  account  of 
their  immobility  and  the  dimatio  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  railroads  suited  the  genius  and  energy 
of  the  people.  There  was  little  connnerce  to  be  car- 
ried in  Indiana  in  1836,  while  in  1860  Indiana  was  a 
granary  full  of  produce  needed  in  the  Crimean  and 
Civil  wars.  There  is  another  consideration  not  so 
self-evident  as  these,  but  just  as  certain.  The  citi- 
zens of  Indiana  lost  more  money  on  their  railroads 
than  on  their  canals.  In  the  former  case  each  indi- 
vidual farmer  lost  his  small  amount,  from  one  hun- 
dred up  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  pocketed  the 
loss  as  due  to  his  own  lack  of  foresight.  In  the  latter 
the  state,  as  he  thought  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
lost  a  lump  sum  of  $10,000,000  or  more,  and  he  con- 
tributed his  small  amount  in  taxes  with  a  feeling  that 
he  had  been  swindled. 

§  128    The  Buildbbs 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  legal,  documentary  history 
of  our  early  railroads,  but  to  get  beneath  the  veil  and 
see  these  men  at  their  work  is  far  more  difficult. 
There  were  no  newspaper  reporters,  with  long  pen- 
cils and  magazine  cameras.  The  people  of  those  days 
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evidently  did  not  care  to  read  of  the  prosaic  work  on 
the  roads  or  else  the  editors  did  not  have  the  energy 
to  go  ont  and  visit  the  constmction  camps.  We  have 
numerous  accounts  of  meetings  where  railroad  com- 
panies were  organized,  we  have  the  verbose  resolu- 
tions drawn  up  and  voted  at  these  meetings,  we  have 
accounts  of  the  wondering  people  gathering  to  see 
the  first  train  come  in,  of  splendid  formal  banquets, 
salutes,  and  illuminations  in  commemoration  of  these 
events ;  but  of  the  workers  at  work  we  have  more  de- 
tailed pictures  of  the  Israelites  working  in  Egypt 
than  of  our  great-grandfathers  building  £he  rail- 
roads of  Indiana. 

It  was  realized  even  in  1850  that  Indianapolis 
would  be  the  principal  railroad  center  in  the  state. 
Of  the  twenty-one  roads  operating  in  the  state  in 
1857,  eight  had  terminals  in  the  capital  The  inter- 
change of  freight  and  passengers  became  a  great 
problem.  Under  the  leadership  of  O.  H.  Smith  of 
the  Belief ontaine  road,  the  presidents  of  the  roads 
centering  in  Indianapolis  organized  the  Union  Bail- 
way  company  in  1849.  It  was  engineered  by  Gen. 
Thomas  A.  Morris,  the  most  distinguished  railroad 
engineer  of  the  state  at  this  time.  Union  tracks  were 
laid  in  1850  connecting  all  the  roads,  and  in  1853  a 
union  depot  was  built  420  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide, 
with  five  tracks  inside,  lighted  with  gas.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  4,000  passengers  changed  trains  daily  at 
the  Union  Station.** 

The  attention  of  the  people  was  almost  monopo- 
lized by  railroad  building.    Interest  was  not  limited 

M  O.  H.  Smith,  Earlv  Indiana  TriaU  and  Sketches,  424: 
^AU  the  passenger  trains  of  all  the  roads  receive,  discharge,  and 
interchange  passengers  in  this  central  building.  The  time  each 
train  leaves  is  shown  by  a  stationary  director.  Tickets  for  all 
the  roads  are  sold  at  the  office  by  a  single  person,  who  expresses 
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by  the  bonndaries  of  Indiana.  A  meeting  was  held 
at  Indianapolis,  November  20,  1846,  at  which  Asa 
^Whitney  spoke  on  the  subject  of  a  railroad  to  Ore- 
gon. Long  articles  appeared  in  the  papers,  favoring 
the  construction  of  this  road  by  the  national  govern- 
ment*^ The  meeting  at  Indianapolis  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  road  and  noade  Governor  Whitcomb 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  circulate  petitions  to 
Congress  favoring  it.  October  17, 1849,  a  convention 
of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country  met  at  St. 
Louis  to  discuss  ways  and  means  to  build  a  Pacific 
railroad.  E.  W.  Thompson  and  O.  H.  Smith,  of  Indi- 
ana, both  addressed  the  convention  in  favor  of  the 
road.  O.  H.  Smith  spent  several  years  trying  to  per- 
fect an  organization  for  a  road  from  Lake  Erie  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  succeeded  in  getting  the  road 
as  far  as  Indianapolis  and  had  the  surveys  completed 
between  Indianapolis  and  Evansville  when  the  strin- 
gency of  1857  stopped  him.  The  Civil  war  postponed 
the  realization  of  this  plan  a  half  century.  These 
builders  had  in  mind  a  direct  exchange  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  Indiana  for  the  cotton  of  the  South  which 
would  be  noanuf actured  in  Indiana  to  supply  the 
northwestern  markets.  A  list  of  cotton  mills  char- 
tered in  Indiana  during  the  period  shows  the  sub- 
stantial basis  of  this  dream. 

The  work  of  the  builders  was,  however,  not  all  a 
dream.  The  heavy  forest  trees  had  to  be  grubbed 
from  the  right  of  way.  The  grading  was  done  with 
pick,  shovel,  scraper  and  wheelbarrow.    The  farmers 

no  preference  for  any  particular  route  over  another.  The  enter- 
hig  and  leaving  of  the  trains  are  regulated  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  station,  and  they  move  in  and  out  with  the  regularity  of 
dockwork  at  the  precise  time.  The  freight  depots  of  the  several 
roads  are  located  on  their  own  tracks,  and  the  trains  switch  on 
and  ofP  the  Union  track  as  required." 

M  Indianapolis  Jowmah  Nov.  24,  25,  and  Dec  1,  1846. 
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along  the  way,  assisted  by  immigrant  Irish,  did  most 
of  the  work.  Thousands  of  farmers  along  the  way 
took  stock  in  the  company,  paying  for  the  same  in 
labor  and  land.  On  one  occasion  in  1853  when  the 
contractors  on  the  Indiana  Central  were  bending 
every  effort  to  complete  the  work  by  a  certain  day 
some  one  distribnteid  liquor  among  the  laborers  at 
Jackson  Hill,  five  miles  west  of  Centerville  and  a  riot 
followed." 

Many  of  the  roads,  necessarily,  were  poorly  bmlt 
and  the  rolling  stock  was,  on  most  of  them,  of  the 
flimsiest  character.  It  was  possible  to  build  the  road- 
bed ready  for  the  iron  without  much  outside  capital, 
but  the  purchalse  of  iron  and  rolling  stock  required 
cash.  This  had  to  be  borrowed  and  was  usually  se- 
cured by  a  mortgage  on  the  road.  As  it  wa6  difficult 
to  get  the  cash,  it  was  used  sparingly,  often  resulting 
in  a  poor  equipment.  There  was  just  the  same  mania 
for  speed  then  as  now.  Wrecks  were  frequent,  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  much  property  and  many  lives. 
In  1855  Governor  Wright  called  attention  to  this  in 
his  biennial  message  to  the  Assembly,  asking  for  a 
general  railroad  commission  with  power  not  only  to 
regulate  the  operation  of  roads,  but  also  their  build- 
ing and  promoting.    The  Civil  war  broke  into  this 

S8  "There  was  a  general  row  among  the  laborers  at  the  de^ 
cut  at  Jackson  Hill  on  the  Indiana  Central  railroad,  five  miles 
west  of  CenterviUe,  last  Sonday.  Some  person,  contrary  to  rules, 
took  whisky  to  the  grounds  Saturday  night,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  all  hands  and  the  cook  got  drunk  and  fell  to  fighting. 
The  sheriff  of  Wayne  county,  with  a  corps  of  deputies,  went  out 
and  arrested  one  of  the  ringleaders.  He  was  rescued  by  his 
friends.  The  sheriff  theq  went  back  to  Centerville,  raised  an 
armed  posse,  went  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance,  arrested  and 
marched  into  town  107  of  the  rioters.  Some  were  fined  and  scmie 
were  imprisoned." 
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Bil  program  and  put  back  its  progress 
century.** 

umal,  1855,  p.  31.  "Many  of  the  common  railroad 
i  day,  which  are  caused  by  unsubstantial,  tern- 
defective  locomotives,  badly  constructed  railways, 
s,  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  employees, 
id,  by  subjecting  the  conduct  of  railroad  compa- 
tlny  of  officers  deriving  their  authority  from  the 
1  are  therefore  Invited  to  take  into  consideration 
>f  providing  for  the  appointment  of  General  Rall- 
ners,  who  shall  be  practical  and  sdentlflc  men, 
e  invested  with  power  to  visit  the  different  roads, 
1  report  abuses,  and  require  compliance  with  the 
w.  The  companies  having  charge  of  roads  that 
ads  in  other  States  adjoining  should  be  required 

State,  an  office  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

hoped  that  the  present  legislature  will,  without 
'  unreasonable  Interference  with  the  affairs  of 
lies,  provide,  by  the  enactment  of  suitable  laws, 
the  strictest  accountability  all  persons  entrusted 
;ement  of  these  corporations." 
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^129    Response  t 

B  Teleoraph  brought 
L861,  that  Fort  Suint 
lent  in  Indiana,  be 
I  that  which  swept  o 
nd  Sunday  men  crow 
X}  hear  the  dispatchei 
rere  crumbling,  its  b 
moke  hovered  low  o^ 
tanding  in  the  offing 
•^s  batteries  were  siL 
le  portholes,  men  wc 
kets  of  water,  two  i 
t  could  not  be  seen 
a  comer  of  the  for 
B  down,  a  white  flag  ^ 
Saturday  night  and 
it  the  tragedy,  but  b; 
)mposure  and  the  loi 
irches  of  Indiana  we 
rmons  on  Sunday  we 
ies,  of  St.  John's 
lly  revered  by  the  f  < 
nstructed  his  parish 
luty  to  perform  whic 
nday  the  people  gat 
to  the  little  villages  i 
ins  pulled  in  people 
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Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  were  hanging  in  the  balance.  Especially 
were  the  people  anxious  concerning  Kentucky  and 
the  southern  border  of  Indiana. 

The  Irish  citizens  of  Indianapolis  met  at  the 
courthouse,  April  16,  and  offered  their  services  to  the 
union.  The  railroads  offered  free  transportation  for 
soldiers  and  volunteers  on  their  way  either  to  the 
front  or  to  training  camps.  The  state  was  without 
funds  but  banks  and  individuals  tendered  loans  for 
the  crisis  until  the  Assembly  could  provide  money. 
Finally  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  telegrams  and 
letters  began  to  pour  into  the  governor's  office  ten- 
dering troops  for  the  support  of  the  government. 
Union  meetings  were  held  in  every  county  at  which 
public  speakers  instructed  the  people  concerning  the 
issue  and  their  duties.  Besolutions  were  voted  en- 
dorsing the  union,  condemning  secession,  and  pledg- 
ing care  and  support  to  the  dependents  of  those  who 
enlisted.  By  Saturday,  April  20,  one  week  from  the 
firing  on  Sumter,  Indiana  was  sure  of  the  united  sup- 
port of  its  people  and  ready  to  settle  down  to  the 
preparation  for  the  contest  Few,  if  any,  recognized 
the  seriousness  of  the  struggle  they  were  entering. 
The  younger  men  joined  the  army  without  hesitation^ 
hurrying  for  fear  some  other  company  would  be  ac- 
cepted into  national  service  first  The  older  men 
clenched  their  fists  in  anger  at  the  insult  to  the  flag. 
The  women  went  to  work  at  once  preparing  such  sup- 
plies as  they  could.  Hardly  a  company  of  soldiers 
left  for  the  front  without  a  banner  presented  by  the 
women  of  the  community. 

^  130    Obganiztng  the  Abmy 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter, President  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  75,000  three- 
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months  troops  to  execate  the  laws  in  the  seven  states 
then  in  rebellion.  The  proclamation,  dated  April  15, 
1861,  reached  Governor  Morton  in  time  for  him  to 
issue,  April  16,  a  proclamation  calling  for  six  regi- 
ments. The  governor  had  already  anticipated  the 
call  by  appointing  Lew  Wallace,  who  had  served 
creditably  in  the  Mexican  war,  adjutant  general,  CoL 
Thomas  A.  Morris,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and 
prominently  connected  with  the  leading  railroads  of 
the  state,  quartermaster  general,  and  Isaiah  Mansur, 
a  merchant  of  Indianapolis,  commissary  general 
Orders  from  the  war  department  had  fixed  Indiana's 
quota  at  six  regiments  to  rendezvous  at  Indianapolis. 
The  Fair  Grounds  in  what  is  now  the  north  central 
part  of  the  city  were  secured  for  the  camp  and  named 
Camp  Morton.  None  of  these  men  had  had  experi- 
ence in  the  work  but  in  a  day  or  two  Camp  Morton 
took  on  the  appearance  of  a  barracks. 

According  to  instructions  of  the  adjutant  general 
each  company  was  to  consist  of  84  men  rank  and  file. 
The  officers,  elected  by  the  enlisted  men,  were  to  be 
a  captain,  first,  second  and  third  lieutenants.  The 
organization  should  be  perfected  at  home  and  the 
facts  reported  to  the  adjutant  general,  who,  if  the 
company  were  accepted,  would  notify  the  captain  by 
telegraph  to  report  with  his  company  immediately. 
Such  companies  need  not  wait  for  uniforms  nor  arms 
but  commence  drilling  at  once  and,  if  summoned, 
should  report  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  where  arms 
and  uniforms  would  be  supplied.^  These  orders  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  governor  set  men  to  drilling 
in  every  town  and  village  in  the  state.  Advertise- 
ments appeared  in  the  papers  calling  for  volunteers 
to  joint  companies  then  forming.  The  telegraph 
wires  were  busy  for  a  week  tendering  companies  to 

1  General  Orderi  No.  I,  Indianapolis  Journal,  AprU  16,  1861. 
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the  governor.  It  seemed  that  every  man  in  the  state 
was  coming  to  Indianapolis  whether  called  or  not' 

By  April  19  there  were  2,400  men  at  Camp  Mor- 
ton. The  state  quota,  calling  for  4,683  men,  was  filled 
as  rapidly  as  the  men  could  be  mustered  in.  On  Sat- 
urday, April  20,  five  days  after  the  call,  orders  were 
issued  to  organize  the  six  regiments. 

There  were  men  on  hand  then  for  six  more  regi- 
ments, which,  after  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  in 
connection  with  Washington,  the  governor  decided 
to  organize  and  hold  in  reacUness  for  a  second  call 
which  he  felt  would  soon  be  made.  The  telegraph 
lines  to  Washington  were  cut,  northern  troops  were 
fighting  mobs  on  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  rebel  regi- 
ments were  organizing  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia, 
threatening  invasion  across  the  Ohio  and  Potomac, 
and  the  northern  arsenals  were  all  stripped  of  arms. 

The  governor  as  early  as  January  28,  1861,  had 
begun  to  look  after  arms.  A  circular  to  the  county 
auditors  elicited  no  information.  An  examination  of 
the  state  quartermaster's  books  Showed  that  there 
should  be  $200,000  worth  on  hand.  Of  these  only  a 
few,  and  they  were  worthless,  were  ever  found.*  As 
soon  as  the  Assembly  adjourned  Governor  Morton 

s  For  a  few  scores  of  these  telegrams,  see  Indianapolis  Jtmr- 
nah  April  19,  1861,  and  following;  See,  also,  Special  House  Jour- 
nal, 1861,  p.  104,  where  a  list  of  the  first  124  companies  Is  given, 
showing  where  they  came  from  and  the  date  of  their  arrivaL 
The  124th  company  came  May  1.  The  companies  acc^ted  in  the 
first  six  regiments  are  given,  with  their  captahis,  in  Adjt-Gen. 
Lazams  Noble's  report,  Jan.  8,  1863. 

»  Terrell's  Reports,  I,  427.  •'They  reported  BOd  mnskets 
worthless  and  hicapable  of  being  repaired;  54  fiintlock  Yager 
rifies,  which  could  be  altered  at  $2.00  each  to  percussion  locks; 
40  senriceable  mnskets  in  the  hands  of  military  companies  in 
Indianapolis  which  could  be  returned  at  once;  80  muskets,  with 
accoutrements,  in  store;  18  artillery  musketoons;  75  holster 
pistols;  26  Sharpe's  rifies;  20  Golfs  navy  pistols;  2  boxes  of 
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went  to  Washington  where  he  got  the  promise  of 
5,000  rifles,  but  before  they  could  be  delivered  the 
Civil  war  was  on  I  He  was  compelled  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  call  the  legislature  into  session.  That 
body  lost  little  time  in  authorizing  the  governor  to 
procure  arms  for  20,000  men.  Agents  were  sent  to 
the  eastern  arsenals  but  without  result  May  30, 
1861,  the  governor  appointed  Robert  Dale  Owen 
agent  of  the  state  to  buy  arms.  He  succeeded  within 
the  next  two  years  in  buying  40,000  English  Enfield 
rifles,  2,731  carbines,  751  revolvers,  and  797  sabres 
at  a  total  cost  of  $752,694.75.* 

On  the  27th  of  April  the  six  regiments,  numbered 
from  the  Sixth  to  the  Eleventh,  were  organized  into 
the  Indiana  brigade,  under  Brigadier  General 
Thomas  A.  Morris  and  sent  forward  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible into  western  Virginia. 

After  the  three-months  troops  had  been  equipped 
and  mustered  in,  there  remained  at  Camp  Morton 
twenty-nine  companies  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
state  sixty-eight  other  companies  already  organized. 
From  these  the  governor  decided  to  organize  five 
regiments  of  state  troops  under  the  recent  act  of  the 
(General  Assembly.  On  May  6,  the  Assembly,  still  in 
session,  authorized  six  state  regiments  to  be  formed 
of  the  volunteers  then  at  hand.  These  troops,  organ- 
ized into  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  as  seemed 
best,  were  to  serve  twelve  mpnths  unless  sooner 
called  into  national  service.  These  regiments,  num- 
bered from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Seventeenth  indusive, 
were  organized  into  a  brigade  under  Joseph  J.  Rey- 
nolds, formerly  colonel  of  the  Tenth  regiment  of  the 
three-months  troops. 

cavalry  sabres;  1  box  powder  flasks;  8  boxes  of  aooontrementa. 
This  was  the  condition  of  the  State's  arms  on  tlie  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary." 

4  TerreU's  ReporU,  h  488. 
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In  the  meantime^  May  3^  1861,  the  President  called 
for  42,034  more  men  to  serve  as  part  of  the  regular 
army  for  three  years,  and  18|000  seamen*  Under  this 
call  the  secretary  of  war  took  four  of  the  Indiana 
regiments,  leaving  two  in  state  service.  The  four 
regiments  left  early  in  July.  On  July  18,  the  Presi- 
dent also  took  the  two  remaining  regiments,  the 
Twelfth  and  Sixteenth,  accepting  them  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  year's  service  and  assuming  all  the 
expenses  of  organization.  These  troops  were  for- 
warded July  23  to  General  Banks  at  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, Maryland. 

Enlistment  activity  did  not  stop  with  the  call  of 
May  3.  There  were  few  people  so  hopeful  as  to  be- 
lieve the  armies  then  in  the  field  could  reduce  the  re- 
bellion. The  military  spirit  was  kept  up.  The  state 
was  divided  according  to  congressional  districts  and 
a  camp  for  organisation  and  drill  established  in 
eadt*  Commanders  of  the  camps  were  usually  se- 
lected from  the  district  and  when  a  regiment  was  re- 
quired some  capable  man  from  the  vicinity  was  com- 
missioned to  raise  it. 

Out  of  the  excess  companies  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governor  the  Eighteenth  regiment  was  organized 
and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Fremont  in  Mis- 
souri, August  17, 1861.  In  order  to  guard  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  state  more  securely,  orders  were 
issued,  June  10,  1861,  to  raise  a  cavalry  regiment, 
the  First,  from  the  Ohio  river  counties.  Conrad 
Baker,  of  Evansville,  later  governor  of  the  state,  was 
its  colonel.  Eight  companies  of  the  regiment  left 
camp  at  Evansville,  August  21,  1861,  for  St.  Louis, 
and  six  companies  left  Madison,   August   22,   for 

B  These  camps  were,  in  1863,  at  Vincennes,  New  Albany,  Sey- 
mour, Anrora,  Bichmond,  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  Lafayette, 
Kichlgan  City,  KendallvUle,  and  Kokomo. 
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Washington  City,  being  assigned  to  the  Third  cav- 
alry, October  22. 

During  June,  1861,  there  were  two  more  offers  by 
the  secretary  of  war  to  accept  Indiana  three  year 
troops,  June  10,  the  demand  for  six  regiments  was 
received  and  on  June  22,  for  four  more.  General 
Orders  No.  13  directed  that  in  organizing  these  regi- 
ments there  be  101  men  in  each  company,  consisting 
of  one  captain,  one  first  lieutenant,  one  second  lieu- 
tenant, one  first  sergeant,  four  sergeants,  eight  cor- 
porals, two  musicians,  one  wagoner  and  eighty-two 
privates.  The  regiment  was  to  be  composed  of  one 
<K)lonel,  one  lieutenant  colonel,  one  major,  one  adju- 
tant (a  lieutenant),  one  quartermaster  (a  lieuten- 
ant), one  assistant  surgeon,  one  sergeant  major,  one 
quartermaster  sergeant,  one  commissary  sergeant, 
one  hospital  steward,  two  principal  musicians, 
twenty-four  musicians  for  the  band  and  one  thous- 
and ten  company  officers  and  men,  a  total  of  one 
thousand  forty-six. 

By  special  request  of  the  war  department  three 
of  the  new  regiments  were  to  be  commanded  by  W.  L. 
Brown,  J.  W.  McMillen,  and  SoL  Meredith.  Under 
this  order  CoL  Meredith  organized  the  Nineteenth  at 
Camp  Morton,  Indianapolis,  whence  it  left,  August 
5,  joining  the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  Washington 
four  days  later. 

The  Twentieth  was  recruited  and  organized  at 
Lafayette  under  CoL  W.  L.  Brown  of  Logansport 
It  was  mustered  in  at  Indianapolis,  July  22,  1861, 
and  left  for  the  Potomac,  August  2. 

The  Twenty-first  (First  Heavy  Artillery)  was  or- 
ganized and  mustered  in  at  Indianapolis,  July  24, 
1861,  under  Col.  J.  W.  McMillen  of  Bedford.  It  was 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  east  coast  and  reported  at 
Baltimore,  August  3. 
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The  Twenty-Second  was  organized  at  Madison^ 
Jnly  15y  1861^  and  mustered  in  at  Indianapolis  one 
month  later  under  CoL  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  then  a  captain 
in  the  regular  army.  It  was  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  join 
€Feneral  Fremont 

The  Twenty-Third,  under  CoL  Willianl  L.  San- 
derson,  was  organized  at  New  Albany  and  there 
mustered  in,  July  29, 1861.  It  went  immediately  to 
Missouri  but  soon  joined  Grant  at  Paducah. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  was  organized  at  Vincennes 
under  CoL  Alvin  P.  Hovey,  later  governor  of  the 
state.  It  was  mustered  in,  July  31, 1861,  and  left  one 
month  later  to  join  Fremont  in  Missouri  and  thence 
to  Grant  at  Fort  Donelson.  The  Twenty-Fifth  was 
organized  by  CoL  James  C.  Veatch  of  Bockport  at 
Evansville  where  it  was  mustered,  August  19, 1861,^ 
and  dispatched  to  Missouri. 

The  Twenty-Sixth  was  organized  at  Indianapolis 
and  mustered  in,  August  31, 1861.  It  left  to  join  Fre- 
mont at  Si  Louis,  September  7.  It  was  commanded 
by  CoL  William  M.  Wheatley  of  Indianapolis. 

The  Twenty-Seventh  was  organized  at  Indianap- 
olis and  mustered  in,  September  12, 1861,  under  CoL 
Silas  Colgrove  of  Winchester.  It  was  assigned  to 
the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

These  regiments,  together  with  the  First  cavalry 
under  Colonel  Baker,  completed  the  number  required. 
They  had  been  organized  and  sent  forward  in  about 
six  weeks.  Two  months  from  the  time  the  secretary 
of  war  sent  the  request  they  were  on  the  firing  line. 
By  this  time  the  period  of  enlistment  of  the  six  three- 
months  men  had  expired  and  they  were  returning  to 
be  mustered  out.  The  government  was  anxious  to 
re-enlist  them  and  thus  get  the  benefit  of  their  exper- 
ience and  training.  General  Orders  No.  17  directed 
the  officers  of  the  returning  regiments  to  reorganize 
the  regiments  on  a  war  basis  for  three  years  service* 
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The  regiments  were  all  reorganized  by  the  last  of 
September  and  back  in  the  service,  two  regiments 
going  to  West  Virginia,  two  to  Kentucky,  and  two 
toMLssourL 

Oovemor  Morton  urged  that  all  the  resources  of 
the  country  be  thrown  into  the  war  to  end  it  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment*  The  rebel  troops  were 
pressing  into  Kentucky  so  persistently  that  it  seemed 
the  state  would  be  overrun*  (Governor  Morton 
thought  the  prudent  thing  to  be  to  fight  in  Kentucky 
rather  than  in  Indiana*  The  seriousness  of  the  strug- 
gle was  becoming  manifest  General  Orders  18, 
issued  August  12,  in  effect  established  a  regimental 
rendezvous  in  each  congressional  district  As  fast 
as  one  regiment  was  called  another  began  f  onmng. 
A  committee  of  Germans  asked  permission  to  raise  a 
(German  regiment  and  a  committee  of  Irishmen  asked 
for  an  Irish  regiment  These  were  both  authorized 
in  August,  186L 

The  Twenty-Ninth  regiment  had  been  raised  by 
John  F.  MiUer  of  St  Joseph  county  as  a  part  of  the 
Indiana  Legion  but  as  soon  as  it  was  organized  it  was 
mustered  in,  August  27, 1861,  and  ordered  into  Ken- 
tucky to  protect  Louisville. 

•  Oovernor's  Proclamation,  Terreirs  Report$,  I,  p.  S33 :  'Tliere 
is  DO  curse  like  that  of  a  lingering  war.  If,  with  the  immwia^ 
superiority  in  wealth,  population  and  resources  of  the  loyal 
States,  their  power  was  promptly  exerted  in  anything  like  an 
equal  ratio  with  the  efforts  made  in  the  seceding  States,  this 
rebellion  would  be  speedily  extinguished.  Let  Indiana  set  the 
glorious  example  of  doing  her  whole  duty,  and  show  to  the  world 
how  much  can  be  accompliriied  by  the  brare  and  loyal  people  <rf 
a  single  State.  To  this  we  are  prompted  by  every  consideration 
of  hape,  interest,  and  affection.  All  that  we  are^  all  that  we  hope 
to  be,  is  in  issue.  Our  cause  is  the  holiest  for  which  arms  were 
ever  taken,  inyolTln^  as  it  does,  the  existence  of  our  government; 
aod  all  that  is  valuable  and  dear  to  a  free  people." 
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The  Thirtieth  was  formed  by  Col.  Sion  S.  Bass  at 
Fort  Wayne,  mustered  in  September  24,  and  report- 
ed in  central  Kentucky,  October  9. 

The  Thirty-First  was  organized  by  Col.  Charles 
Cruft  at  Terre  Haute,  mustered  in,  September  15, 
1861,  and  rushed  into  Kentucky  to  stop  the  threat- 
ened invasion. 

The  Thirty-Second  (First  German)  was  organ- 
ized by  Col.  August  Willich  at  Indianapolis,  of  Ger- 
man recruits  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  was  mus- 
tered in,  August  24,  1861,  and  hurried  into  Ken- 
tucky by  way  of  Madison. 

The  Thirty-Third  was  organized  at  Indianapolis 
under  CoL  John  Cobum  and  on  September  28, 1861, 
departed  for  Louisville.  The  Thirty-Fourth,  of  An- 
derson, under  Asbury  Steele  left  for  Kentucky  by 
way  of  Jeffersonville,  October  10, 1861.  The  Thirty- 
Fifth  (First  Irish)  was  organized  at  Indianapolis  of 
Irish  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  under 
CoL  John  C.  Walker  passed  into  Kentucky,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1861.  The  Thirty-Sixth  of  Richmond  under 
Col.  William  Grose  set  out  for  Nashville,  October  26, 
1861.  The  Thirty-Seventh,  of  Lawrenceburg,  under 
George  W.  Hazzard  went  into  service  along  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad  in  October,  1861. 
The  Thirty-Eighth,  of  New  Albany,  left  for  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Kentucky,  September  21,  under  Col.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Scribner.  The  Thirty-Ninth  (Eighth  cav- 
airy)  under  Col.  Thomas  J.  Harrison  was  raised  as 
sharpshooters  by  special  order  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, at  Indianapolis,  and  early  in  September  hast- 
ened into  Kentucky.  The  Fortieth,  from  Lafayette, 
under  William  C.  Wilson  left  for  Kentucky,  Decem^ 
ber  31,  1861,  for  three  months'  service,  later  re- 
enlisting  for  the  war.  The  Forty-First  (Second 
cavalry)  was  recruited  from  the  whole  state,  organ- 
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ized  at  Indianapolis^  mustered  in,  September  1861, 
and  left  for  Camp  Wickliffe,  Kentucky,  December  16. 
The  Forty-Second  was  organized  by  CoL  James 
G,  Jones  at  Evansville,  October  9,  1861,  and  after 
guarding  the  Ohio  river  a  short  time  set  out  for 
Nashville.  The  Forty-Third  was  organized  at  Terre 
Haute,  September  27,  under  GoL  George  E.  Steele 
and  sent  to  Spottsville,  Kentucky.  The  Forty- 
Fourth,  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  organized  under  CoL 
Hugh  B.  Beed,  October  24, 1861,  and  six  weeks  later 
went  to  Henderson,  Kentucky.  The  Forty-Fifth 
(Third  cavalry)  was  composed  of  the  six  companies 
of  the  First  cavalry  sent  east  and  four  companies 
recruited  in  October,  1861.  It  was  placed  under  Scott 
Carter  of  Vevay  and  sent  into  Maryland  for  guard 
duty.  The  Forty-Sixth  was  organized  under  CoL 
Graham  N.  Fitch  at  Logansport,  October  4, 1861,  and 
rushed  to  Camp  WicKiflfe,  Kentucky.  The  Forty- 
Seventh,  of  Anderson,  under  CoL  James  B.  Slack, 
was  organized,  October  10, 1861,  and  left  Indianapo- 
lis for  Kentucky,  December  13.  The  Forty-Eighth 
was  organized  by  CoL  Norman  Eddy  at  Goshen,  De- 
cember 6, 1861,  and  left  for  Fort  Donelson,  February 
1, 1862.  The  Forty-Ninth  left  Jeffersonville,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1861,  having  been  organized  there,  October 
18,  by  CoL  John  W.  Bay.  It  reached  Bardstown  De- 
cember 13.  The  Fiftieth  was  organized  by  CoL  Cyrus 
L.  Dunham  at  Seymour,  September  12,  1861,  and 
crossed  into  Kentucky  on  Christmas  day.  The  Fifty- 
First  was  organized  at  Indianapolis,  October  11, 
1861,  and  left  for  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  under  CoL 
A.  D.  Streight,  December  16.  The  Fifty-Second  was 
organized  by  CoL  W.  C.  McBeynolds  at  Bushville. 
Becruits  came  in  so  slowly  that  those  who  had  en- 
listed in  the  Fifty-Second  and  those  in  the  Fifty- 
Sixth  were  consolidated,  January  20,  1862,  and  on 
February  7,  sent  to  Grant  at  Fort  Donelson«    This 
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was  known  as  the  Bailroad  regiment  and  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  state.  The  Fifty-Third  was  allotted 
to  ^e  Sixth  district  but  recruits  failing  there  it  was 
organized  by  CoL  W,  Q.  Qresham,  of  Corydon,  in  the 
Third  district  The  men  from  the  Sixty-Second  en 
listed  at  Bockport,  were  added  and  the  regiment  or- 
ganized, February  26, 1862.  March  13,  it  reported  at 
St  Louis.  The  Fifty-Fourth  and  Fifty-Fifth  regi- 
ments were  originally  called  out,  June  10, 1862,  for 
three  months  to  guard  the  prisoners  at  Camp  Morton 
but  when  Kirby  Smith  invaded  Kentucky  they  were 
sent  to  that  state.  In  October  the  Fifty-Fourth  was 
reorganized  under  CoL  Fielding  Mansfield  and  sent 
into  west  Tennessee  to  join  Grant  The  Fifty-Fifth 
was  to  be  the  Second  German  but  not  enough  recruits 
offering,  it  was  merged  with  the  Fifty-Third.  The 
Fifty-Sixth  under  CoL  James  M.  Smith  was  to  be 
composed  of  railroaders  but  failed  and  was  merged 
with  the  Fifty-Second.  The  Fifty-Seventh  was  or- 
ganized at  Richmond  under  Bev.  CoL  John  W.  T. 
McMuUen  and  sent  into  Kentucky,   December   19, 

1861.  The  Fifty-Eighth  was  organized  at  Princeton 
in  October,  1861,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Lewis  but  was 
placed  xmder  command  of  Capt  H.  M.  Carr  of  the 
Eleventh  and  ordered,  December  13,  to  report  to 
Buell  at  Louisville.  The  Fifty-Ninth  was  raised  by 
Jesse  L  Alexander  of  Gosport.  He  was  ordered  not 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  recruiting  stations  but 
between  October  and  January  he  completed  his  regi- 
ment, was  mustered  in,  February  11,  1862,  armed 
with  Enfield  rifles  and  joined  Pope  before  Memphis. 
This  regiment  traveled  13,675  miles  during  the  war. 

The  Sixtieth  was  raised  by  Col.  Richard  Owen  at 
Evansville,  but  before  it  was  complete  was  ordered 
to  Camp  Morton  to  guard  prisoners,  February  22, 

1862.  By  June  20,  it  was  ready  and  reported  to 
Louisville.    The  Sixty-First  (Second  Lrish)  was  to 
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be  raised  by  Barnard  F.  Mullen  but  after  waiting  for 
recruits  several  months  those  present  were  placed  in 
the  First  Irish  (the  Thirty-Fifth).  The  Sixty- 
Secondy  at  Bockport,  failing  to  organize  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Fifty-Third.  The  Sixty-Third  was  to 
be  raised  by  James  McManomy  at  Covington  by  De- 
cember 31, 1861y  but  only  four  companies  were  fulL 
These  were  used  to  guard  rebel  prisoners  at  Lafay- 
ette till  May  26, 1862,  when  they  were  sent  to  Wash- 
ington City,  Six  more  companies  were  added  in  July, 
1862.  The  Sixty-Fourth  and  Sixty-Fifth  were  in- 
tended to  be  the  First  and  Second  artillery  but  for 
some  reason  the  war  department  would  not  permit 
the  batteries  to  be  so  organized  and  they  remained 
independent  during  the  war.  Fritz  Ameke,  who  had 
seen  service  in  the  German  artillery,  was  in  command 
of  the  Second  artillery  which  was  tendered  (Jeneral 
Buell  but  he  declined  it  at  a  time  when  his  army  need- 
ed every  support  available.  The  refusal  angered  the 
governor  and  probably  cost  General  Buell  his  com- 
mand. 

The  winter  of  1861  and  1862  was  severe.  The  peo- 
ple had  neglected  their  work  for  the  war  and  crops 
were  short.  Thousands  of  troops  had  been  rushed 
to  the  front  in  the  hot  summer  months,  expecting  to 
be  far  to  the  south  before  winter  came  where  heavy 
dothing  would  not  be  needed. 

In  western  Virginia,  on  the  Potomac,  in  eastern 
Kentucky  and  in  Missouri  there  was  suffering  among 
the  troops.  Their  letters  home  discouraged  enlisting.' 
The  military  movements  had  been  anything  but  suc- 
cessful The  effect  was  such  that  the  later  regiments 
were  organized  with  great  and  increasing  difficulty. 
The  spring  of  1862  opened  with  the  Union  armies  in 
motion,  however,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  soon 
rose.  Enlistments  were  beginning  again  after  Mill 
Spring,  Donelson  and  Shiloh  when  an  order  came 
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from  the  war  department  to  stop  all  enlistments  as 
the  end  of  the  war  was  in  sight.  Efforts  were  made 
to  have  the  order  countered  so  that  reoruiting  sta- 
tions might  be  kept  open,  and  in  Indiana  this  was 
done  though  from  December,  1862,  to  July,  1863, 
comparatively  few  men  offered.  Governors  of  the 
loyal  states  urged  the  President  to  call  more  men  to 
the  service  and  end  the  war.  Finally,  July  2,  1862, 
he  issued  his  fourth  proclamation  calling  for  300,000 
troops.  The  call  was  not  opportune  and  there  was 
trouble  everywhere  filling  it.  The  Union  generals 
had  been  outmaneuvered  and  their  armies  humili- 
ated, the  farmers  were  busy  with  the  crops  and  above 
all  the  first  excitement  of  the  war  had  worn  away. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1862,  Governor  Morton  had 
asked  the  people  to  form  five  new  regiments,  which, 
he  hoped,  would  be  the  last  called  for.'*    General 

«•  Terreirs  Reports,  I,  App.  383: 

"Call  for  Five  ReglmentB— Jane  24,  1863. 
To  the  People  of  Indiana : 

The  gOTemment  of  the  United  States  has  called  upon  Indiana 
for  fiye  additional  regiments  of  infantry  to  complete  the  crushing 
out  of  the  present  rebellion.  The  necessity  for  this  call  need  not 
be  stated;  it  Is  sufScient  to  say  that  it  exists,  and  as  patriotic 
and  loyal  citizens  It  only  remains  for  us  to  meet  it  Indiana 
has  done  nobly  hitherto  in  furnishing  her  brave  and  heroic  sons 
to  defend  and  nudntain  the  Ck>nstltutlon  and  Union  of  our  fathers ; 
they  have  rallied  around  their  country's  standard,  'Many  as  the 
sands,  one  as  the  sea,'  and  their  gallant  deeds  in  the  field  is  the 
theme  of  praise  on  every  tongue. 

Let  this  call,  which  I  trust  is  the  last  I  shall  have  to  make 
during  this  War,  be  responded  to  with  the  same  seal  and  alacrity 
as  former  ones  have  been. 

The  published  orders  of  the  adjutant  general  give  q>eciflc 
directions  for  recruiting  and  mode  of  organization.  It  is  proper 
to  state  that  in  the  five  regiments  called  for  are  included  the 
Twelfth  and  Sixte^ith  regiments  now  reorganizing. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  Indianapolis^  this  24th  day  of  June, 
A.  D.  1862. 

OuvEB  P.  MoBTON,  €U>vemor  of  Indiana.^ 
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Order  45,  June  19, 1862,  stating  that  the  war  depart- 
ment had  given  the  state  permission  to  raise  five  reg- 
iments included  the  directions  for  organization. 
Companies  in  these  might  ran  anywhere  between  64 
and  82  file,  making  the  regiment  from  200  to  400 
smaller  than  the  preoeding  ones.  No  special  permits 
were  given  to  raise  companies,  bat  the  first  man  ten- 
dering 40  or  45  should  receive  a  captaincy.  The 
Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  regiments,  enlisted  originally 
for  a  year,  having  been  mustered  out  at  Washington 
City,  were  reorganized  and  these  men  formed  two  of 
the  five  regiments  for  this  call. 

The  Sixty-Fifth  regiment  was  organized  by  Dr. 
Andrew  H.  Lewis  and  mustered  in  at  Evansville, 
August  20,  under  CoL  John  W.  Foster,  later  a  noted 
diplomat  and  secretary  of  state  under  Harrison.  Its 
first  duty  was  guarding  Henderson,  Kentucky,  from 
guerrillas.  The  Sixty-Sixth  from  the  Second  district 
was  organized  at  Camp  Noble,  New  Albany,  under 
CoL  Roger  Martin.  It  was  rushed  to  Bidmiond, 
Kentucky,  August  19,  1862,  where  it  was  captured 
eleven  days  later  by  Kirby  Smith.  The  Sixty-Sev- 
enth, from  the  Third  district,  was  organized  by  CoL 
Frank  Emerson  at  Brownstown  and  sent  to  Ken- 
tucky, August  19,  1862,  and  was  captured  at  Mun- 
f ordsville,  September  17.  The  Sixty-Eighth,  from 
the  Fourth  district,  was  organized  at  Greensburg  by 
Benjamin  C.  Shaw  with  Lieutenant  CoL  Edward  A. 
King  commanding.  It  was  mustered,  August  19, 
1862,  and  started  at  midnight  for  Kentu<^  where  at 
Munf ordsville  it  was  captured,  September  17.  The 
Sixty-Ninth  was  organized  at  Bichmond  by  CoL  Wil- 
liam A.  Bickle,  August  19, 1862,  rushed  to  Kentucky, 
where,  at  Bichmond,  it  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Kirby 
Smith's  army,  two  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded 
and  the  rest  captured.  The  Seventieth  was  organ- 
ized by  CoL  Benjamin  Harrison,  then  reporter  of  the 
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supreme  court  and  later  United  States  senator  and 
President,  at  Indianapolis  between  July  14  and  Aug- 
ust 12,  18i62,  left  for  Louisville  August  13,  and  re- 
ported at  Bowling  Green,  August  15.  The  Seventy- 
First  was  organized  at  Terre  Haute,  mustered  at 
Indianapolis,  August  18,  1862,  and  rushed  to  Rich- 
mond, Kentucky,  where  aJl  but  225  were  killed  or  cap- 
tared  by  Kirby  Smith.*  It  was  reorganized  as  the 
Sixth  cavalry.  These  regiments  captured  at  Rich- 
mond and  Munf ordsville  were  all  exchanged,  reor- 
ganized and  entered  the  war  again. 

The  Seventy-Second  was  organized  at  Lafayette 
under  Col.  Abram  0.  Miller.  It  was  mustered  in, 
August  16, 1862,  and  rushed  into  Kentucky  next  day 
to  oppose  General  Bragg.  The  Seventy-Third  was 
from  the  Ninth  district,  rendezvoused  at  South  Bend 
where  it  was  organized,  August  16, 1862,  and  hasten- 
ed at  once  into  Kentudcy.  The  Seventy-Fourth  of 
the  Tenth  district,  was  organized  by  Col.  William  0. 
"V^lliams,  later  a  representative  in  congress,  of  War- 
saw, at  Fort  Wayne.  It  was  mustered  in,  August  21, 
1862,  under  CoL  Charles  W.  Chapman  and  left  im- 
mediately for  Bowling  Green  to  oppose  General 
Bragg.  The  Seventy-Fifth,  from  the  Eleventh  dis- 
trict, was  gathered  at  Wabash  where  under  Col.  John 
U.  Petit,  formerly  a  representative  in  congress,  it 
was  mustered  in  and  sent  posthaste  to  Louisville. 
The  Seventy-Sixth  was  a  thirty  day  regiment  organ- 
ized by  CoL  James  Gavin  of  the  Seventh  regiment, 
then  home  on  furlough,  to  repel  a  raid  by  guerrillas 
on  Newburg,  Indiana.  It  was  organized  at  Indian- 
apolis, July  20, 1862,  and  stationed  near  Henderson, 
Kentu<^.  The  Seventy-Seventh  (Fourth  cavalry) 
was  organized  at  Indianapolis,  August  22,  1862,  by 
linuic  P.  Gray,  later  governor  of  ludiana,  and  has- 
tened into  Kentucky.  The  Seventy-Eighth  was  a 
sixty-day  r^^ent,  organized  at  Indianapolis,  Aug- 
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oat  5,  1862,  for  guard  duty  around  Evansville.  It 
had  only  six  companies  and  was  not  reorganized. 
These  regiments  heul  been  gathered  hastily  and  left 
for  active  campaigning  without  any  training.  As 
soon  as  Bragg's  army  was  driven  out  of  Kentucky 
excitement  died  down  so  that  recruiting  assumed 
ordinary  proportions  again. 

General  Order  71,  issued  August  15, 1862,  direct- 
ed that  one  regiment  be  organized  from  such  men  as 
may  offer  in  each  congressional  district  The  first  of 
these  eleven  regiments  organized  under  this  order 
was  the  Seventy-Ninth,  at  Indianapolis,  September 
2, 1862,  with  CoL  Fred  Knefler  as  colonel  It  arrived 
in  Louisville,  September  3.  The  Eightieth  was  or- 
ganized at  Princeton  in  August,  sworn  in  at  Indian- 
apolis, September  8,  and  rushed  to  Covington,  Ken- 
tudcy,  to  protect  CincinnatL  The  Eighty-First  was 
organized  at  New  Albany,  mustered  in,  August  29, 
1862,  and  joined  Buell  at  Louisville  at  once.  The 
Eighty-Second,  from  Madison,  was  sworn  in  August 
30, 1862,  and  reported  to  Louisville  under  GoL  Mor- 
ton C.  Hunter,  of  Bloomington,  later  a  member  of 
congress.  The  Eighty-Third  was  organized  at  Law- 
renceburg,  with  Benjamin  B.  Spooner  as  colonel  It 
was  mustered  in  early  in  September,  1862,  and  sent 
down  on  the  Mississippi  river.  The  Eighty-Fourth, 
of  Richmond,  was  mustered  in,  September  3,  1862, 
under  CoL  Nelson  Trusler  and  on  September  8,  has- 
tened to  Covington,  Kentu<*y.  The  Eighty-Fifth,  of 
Terre  Haute,  was  organized,  September  8, 1862,  un- 
der CoL  John  P.  Baird  and  At  once  proceeded  to  Cov- 
ington. The  Eighty-Sixth,  of  Lafayette,  was  worn 
in,  -September  4,  under  CoL  Orville  S.  Hamilton  and 
went  with  its  companions  to  defend  CincinnatL  The 
Eighty-Seventh  was  organized  at  South  Bend,  mus- 
tered in  at  Indianapolis,  August  31, 1862,  and  at  once 
joined  Buell  at  Louisville.    The  Eighty-Eighth  ren- 
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dezvonsed  at  Fort  Wayne,  was  mustered  in,  August 
29,  1862,  under  Col.  George  Humphrey  and  arrived 
at  Louisville,  August  30. 

The  Eighty-Ninth  rendezvoused  at  Wabash,  was 
mustered  in  at  Indianapolis,  August  28, 1862,  xmder 
CoL  Charles  D,  Murray  and  hastened  to  Munf  ords- 
ville,  Kentucky,  where  it  was  captured  September  16. 

Under  the  stress  of  Bragg 's  invasion  the  regi- 
ments from  the  Seventy-Sixth  to  the  Eighty-Ninth 
inclusive  were  raised  witiiout  delay.^  With  the  retreat 
of  Bragg  and  Kirby  Smith  the  recruiting  slackened 

Regiments  from  Ninety  to  One  Hundred  and  One 
were  organized  under  General  Order  72.  The  Nin- 
tieth  (Fifth  cavalry)  was  organized  at  Indianapolis 
from  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  was  mustered  in  by 
companies  and  sent  to  various  posts  in  Kentucky  in 
September  and  October,  1862.  Felix  W.  Graham  was 
coloneL  The  Ninety-First  was  from  Evansville. 
Seven  companies  under  CoL  John  Mehringer  were 
mustered  in,  October  1,  and  sent  into  Kentucky  to 
watch  guerrillas.  Later  companies  were  added  to 
complete  it.  The  Ninety-Second  was  to  have  been 
organized  at  New  Albany  but  recruits  were  not  forth- 
coming and  the  four  companies  raised  joined  the 
Ninety-Third  which  rendezvoused  at  Madison.  It 
was  mustered  in  by  companies  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober, 1862,  and  at  once  sent  to  Memphis  under  CoL 
DeT^tt  C.  Thomas. 

The  Ninety-Fourth,  to  have  been  organized  at 
Lawrenceburg  under  the  call  of  July  and  the  Ninety- 
Fifth,  at  Eichmond,  failed  to  get  recruits  and  were 
never  organized.  The  Ninety-Sixth  at  Indianapolis 
organized  three  companies  which  were  transferred  to 

t  Terreli's  Reports,  I,  App.  8S4.  This  order  placed  the  whole 
State  under  arms,  fimbject  to  being  called  to  the  colors  at  notice. 
Basinets  bouses  had  to  l)e  dosed  while  the  owners  met  to  drllL 
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the  Ninety-Ninth.  The  Ninety-Seventh,  of  Terre 
Haate,  under  CoL  Bobert  T.  Catterson  was  mnstered 
in,  September  20,  1862,  and  s^nt  to  Menqihig.  The 
Ninety-Eighth,  of  Lafayette,  raised  two  companies 
only,  which  were  transferred  to  the  One  Hmuh^th. 
The  Ninety-Ninth  of  South  Bend  was  mustered  in 
October  21,  1862,  and  sent  under  CoL  Alexander 
Fowler  to  Memphis.  The  One  Hundredth,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  was  mustered  in,  September  10, 1862,  under 
CoL  Sanford  J.  Stoughton  and  sent  to  Memphis. 
The  One  Hundred  First  was  organised  at  Wabash, 
mustered  in,  September  7, 1862,  under  CoL  William 
Oarver  and  sent  to  Covington  to  oppose  Kirby  Smith. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  twelve  regiments  under 
this  order  five  failed.  Little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
enlistment  from  October,  1862,  to  July,  1863. 

Upon  the  invasion  of  John  Morgan,  early  in  July, 
1863,  the  governor  called  out  thirteen  regiments  of 
minute  men,  numbered  from  the  One  Hundred  Sec- 
ond to  the  One  Hundred  Fourteenth  inclusive.  These 
men  were  mustered  in  about  July  10  and  mustered 
out  about  July  25, 1863,  and  were  made  ^p  of  volun- 
teers and  companies  of  the  Legion.  Few  were  in 
service  more  than  ten  days. 

In  response  to  the  President's  call  of  June  15, 
1863,  for  100,000  six  months'  men,  the  governor  of 
Indiana  ordered  a  regiment  enrolled  in  each  district 
The  Union  armies  were  all  diecked  and  the  harvest 
at  home  was  ripe.  As  a  consequence  the  response 
was  not  encoura^ng.  The  One  Hundred  Fifteenth 
was  organized  at  Indianapolis  and  mustered  in  Aug- 
ust 17, 1863,  under  CoL  John  B.  Mahan  and  hastened 
into  East  Tennessee.  The  One  Hundred  Seventeenth 
was  mustered  in  at  Indianapolis,  September  17, 1863, 
under  Col.  Thomas  J.  Brady  and  reported  at  Cum- 
berland Gap.  The  One  Hundred  Eighteenth  render* 
voused  at  Wabash  and  under  Col.  Oeorge  W.  Jack* 
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80Q  was  mustered  in,  September  16.  It  followed  the 
two  former  to  East  Kentucky  and  Teimessee. 

The  One  Hundred  Nineteenth  (Seventh  cavalry) 
was  organized  at  Indianapolis  by  special  permission 
of  the  war  department  John  P.  C.  Shanks,  later  a 
member  of  congress,  was  coloneL  It  was  mustered 
IB  with  twelve  companies,  October  1,  1863,  and,  De- 
oember  6,  set  out  for  Tennessee. 

During  September,  1863,  permission  was  obtained 
from  the  war  department  to  raise  eleven  regiments 
of  three-year  men,  one  regiment  from  each  district 
Of  these  the  One  Hundred  Twentieth,  organized  at 
Columbus  under  CoL  Bichard  F.  Barter;  the  One 
Hundred  Twenty-Third,  organized  at  Greensburg 
with  John  G.  McQuiston  as  colonel ;  the  One  Hundred 
Twenty-Fourth,  of  Bichmond,  under  CoL  James 
Burges ;  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-Bighth,  of  Michi- 
gan City,  with  Bichard  P«  DeHart,  colonel;  the  One 
Hundred  Twenty-Ninth  of  Michigan  City,  under  CoL 
Charles  Chase;  and  the  One  Hundred  Thirteenth  of 
Kokomo  under  CoL  Charles  S.  Parrisb,  were  organ- 
ized by  General  A.  P.  Hovey  into  a  division  and  in 
April,  1864,  went  by  rail  to  Nashville  where  it  be- 
came the  First  division  of  the  Twenty-Third  corps. 

The  One  Hundred  Twenty^rst  (Ninth  cavalry) 
was  organized  at  Indianapolis,  March  1, 1864,  under 
CoL  George  W.  Jackson  and  joined  the  army  at 
Nashville  in  May.  The  One  Hundred  Twenty-Second 
was  not  organized  The  One  Hundred  Twenty-Fifth 
(Tenth  cavalry)  was  recruited  at  Vincennes  and  Co- 
lumbus and  February  2, 1864,  was  mustered  in  under 
CoL  Thomas  N.  Pace.  It  went  at  once  to  Nashville. 
The  One  Hundred  Twenty-Sixth  (Eleventh  cavalry) 
organized  at  Indianapolis  March  1, 1864,  was  sent  to 
the  front  at  Nashville  under  CoL  Bobert  B.  Stewart 

The  One  Hundred  Twenty-Seventh  (Twelfth  cav- 
alry) was  organized  at  Kendallville,  Mardi  1, 1864^ 
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under  GoL  Edward  Anderson  and  sent  at  once  to 
Nashville.  The  One  Hundred  Thirty-First  (Thir- 
teenth  cavalry)  was  organized  at  Indianapolis,  April 
29, 1864,  and,  under  CoL  Gilbert  M.  L.  Johnson,  left 
for  Nashville  equipped  as  infantry. 

At  the  special  request  of  the  governors  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  President 
Lincoln  authorized  these  states  to  raise  a  force  for 
Sherman  to  use  for  garrison  duties  and  to  guard  his 
communications.  They  were  to  serve  100  days.  In- 
diana contributed  eight  regiments  to  this  army:  the 
One  Hundred  Thirty-Second  from  Indianapolis,  May 
17, 1864,  under  CoL  Samuel  C.  Vance ;  the  One  Hun- 
dred Thirty-Third,  from  Richmond,  May  17,  under 
CoL  Robert  N.  Hudson;  the  One  Hundred  Thirty- 
Fourth,  from  Indianapolis,  May  25,  under  CoL 
James  Gavin;  the  One  Hundred  Thirty-B^th  from 
Indianapolis,  May  25,  under  CoL  William  C.  Wilson ; 
the  One  Hundred  Thirty-Sixth,  from  BedTord  and 
Goshen,  May  23,  under  CoL  John  W.  Foster ;  the  One 
Hundred  Thirty-Seventh,  from  Indianapolis,  May 
27,  under  CoL  Edward  J.  Robinson;  the  One  Hun- 
dred Thirty-Eighth,  from  Indianapolis,  May  27,  xm- 
der  CoL  James  H.  Shannon;  and  the  One  Hundred 
Thirty-Ninth,  from  Indianapolis,  under  CoL  CJeorge 
Humphrey.  These  regiments  hastened  by  rail  to 
Nashville  and  were  used  guarding  the  railroads  be- 
hind Sherman 

July  18, 1864,  the  President  called  for  500,000  one-' 
year  men  to  support  Grant  in  his  campaign  against 
Richmond.  Of  these  Indiana  was  to  furnish  25,662. 
The  One  Hundred  Fortieth  was  made  up  at  Indian- 
apolis, July  18,  1864,  and  under  CoL  Thomas  J. 
Brady  was  sent  to  Nashville.  The  One  Hundred 
Forty-First  failed  to  organize,  what  recruits  then 
offered  being  put  in  the  preceding  regiment  The 
One  Hundred  Forty-Second,  of  Fort  Wayne,  organ-" 
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ized,  November  3,  under  CoL  John  M.  Comparet, 
joined  the  army  at  Nashville.  These  were  the  only 
regiments  organized  under  the  call  of  July  18. 

Before  more  could  be  raised  the  President^  De- 
cember 19,  1864,  had  asked  for  300,000  more.  Of 
these  Indiana  was  ordered  to  furnish  eleven  regi- 
ments of  one-year  men.  The  One  Hundred  Forty- 
Third  was  raised  from  the  First  district,  with  John 
F.  GriU  colonel;  the  One  Hundred  Forty-Fourth 
from  the  Second  with  George  W.  Biddle,  colonel ;  the 
One  Hundred  Forty-Fifth  from  the  Third,  with  Will 
A.  Adams,  colonel;  the  One  Hundred  Forty-Sixth, 
from  the  First,  Third  and  Fourth,  with  Merit  C. 
Welsh,  colonel;  the  One  Hundred  Forty-Seventh, 
from  tiie  Fifth,  with  Milton  Peden,  colonel;  the  One 
Hundred  Forty-Eighth  from  the  Sixth  with  Nicholas 
E.  Buckle,  colonel;  the  One  Hundred  Forty-Ninth 
from  the  Seventh  with  William  H.  Fairbanks,  colo- 
nel; the  One  Hundred  Fiftieth,  from  the  Eighth  with 
Marsh  B.  Taylor ;  colonel ;  the  One  Hundred  Fifty- 
first,  from  the  Ninth  with  Joshua  Healey,  colonel; 
the  One  Hundred  Fifty-Second,  from  the  Tenth,  with 
Whedon  W.  Griswold,  colonel;  the  One  Hundred 
I^ifty-Third  from  the  Eleventh,  with  Oliver  H.  P. 
Carey,  colonel ;  the  One  Hundred  Fifty-Fourth,  from 
the  Eighth,  with  Frank  Wilcox,  colonel;  the  One 
Hundred  Fifty-Fifth  from  the  Ninth,  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  districts,  with  John  W.  Wilson,  colonel; 
arid  a  battalion  of  five  companies  of  the  One  Hundred 
Pifty-Sixtii  under  Charles  M.  Smith.  Part  of  these 
men  were  sent  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and 
part  were  sent  east  especially  to  guard  the  Shenan- 
doah valley. 

Besides  these  regiments  there  was  an  independ- 
ent cavalry  company  raised  in  Crawford  county, 
July  25, 18iS3,  f  or  one  year  to  guard  the  Ohio  river. 
The  Twenty-Eighth  regiment  of  U.  S.  colored  troops 
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WM  organized  in  Indiana,  mnatered  in,  April  1864, 
and  sent  to  join  Grant  in  the  WildemesB. 

The  state  famished  twentjr-six  independent  bat- 
teries with  10,986  men.  These  were  numbered  in 
order  from  one  to  twenty-six.  All  were  enlisted  for 
three  years  except  the  Twenty-fifth.  All  were  or- 
ganized at  Indianapolis  bat  the  First  and  Sixth,  of 
EvansviQe;  Third  from  Connersville ;  the  Eleventh 
from  Fort  Wayne ;  and  the  Twelfth,  from  Jefferson- 
ville.  A  six  gan  battery  consisted  of  four  six-ponnd 
rifled  cannons;  two  six-ponnd  smooth  bore  cannons, 
six  caissons,  one  forge,  one  battery  wagon,  128  men, 
rank  and  file;  92  horses.  The  fonr-gan  batteries  were 
the  same  except  they  had  no  smooth  bore  gons  and  of 
coarse  only  four  caissons,  and  89  men. 

The  entire  army  eontribnted  by  the  state  was 

208,367  including  11,718  re-enlisted  veterans.  Of 

these  175,776  were  infantry,  21,606  cavalryy  and 
10,986  artillery. 

^  131    BousTiBS  AKD  Drafts 

While  by  far  the  larger  number  of  these  men  en- 
listed freely  there  were  times  when  other  means  than 
persuasion  had  to  be  resorted  to.  These  fall  under 
two  general  heads,  Bounties  and  Drafts. 

By  an  act  of  congress,  July  22,  1863,  all*  volun- 
teers were  given  a  bounty  of  $100.  This  applied  to 
all  volunteers  up  to  July  18, 1864u  By  General  Order 
191  of  the  adjutant  general  all  re-enlisting  veterans 
from  June  25, 1863,  to  April  1, 1864,  received  $400. 
During  1864  and  1865  a  bounty  of  $100  was  paid  for 
one-year  service,  $200  for  two  years  ^  service,  and 
$300  for  three  years'  service.  There  were  various 
other  inducements  offered  by  the  general  government 
but  these  were  llie  chief. 
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During  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  Indiana 
famished  more  than  its  proportion  of  men  but  with 
the  heavy  demands  of  1863  it  began  to  look  as  if  a 
Draft  would  have  to  be  made.  Townships  and  coun« 
ties  famishing  their  part  were  exempt  from  the 
Draft  In  order  to  escape  the  Draft  a  system  of  local 
Boanties  sprang  up.  Wealthy  townships  and  coun- 
ties offered  high  Bounties  and  thus  drained  poorer 
townships  of  their  men,  making  it  very  much  harder 
on  these  neighborhoods  when  the  Draft  was  laid. 
The  total  amount  of  Bounties  paid  by  the  counties 
was  $15,492^76.04.  Marion  county  thus  paid  out 
$1,223,720  while  Martin  paid  out  $12,400  and  Starke 
$1,378.  The  worst  feature  of  this  system  was  the  de- 
velopment of  a  professional  class  of  Bounty  jumpers 
and  deserters,  very  doubtful  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  army.  The  Bounty  should  have  been 
state-wide  and  only  open  to  residents. 

There  were  two  Drafts  in  Indiana.  The  conscrip- 
tion act  of  congress,  July  17, 1862,  formed  the  basis 
of  the  first.  This  law  directed  the  President  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  specify  the  period  of  service,  not  to 
exceed  nine  months,  however.  All  able-bodied  men 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  were  in- 
cluded. A  list  of  defects  was  made  out,  physical, 
political  and  moral,  entitling  the  person  to  exemp- 
tion. 

The  state  Draft  machinery  consisted  of  a  com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  governor  for  each  coun- 
ty, who  in  turn  appointed  a  deputy  for  each  town- 
ship. The  township  officer's  duty  was  to  take  a  poll 
of  his  township  specifying  each  man  within  the  desig- 
nated ages  and  also  a  list  of  those  who  had  already 
enlisted  from  the  county.  On  a  fixed  day  each  deputy 
was  required  to  deliver  his  poll  to  the  county  com- 
missioner and  sit  with  the  commissioner  and  other 
deputies  to  form  an  exemption  board.    After  this 
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board  had  acted  the  lists  were  sent  to  the  general 
commissioner  for  the  state  who  designated  the  num- 
ber to  be  drawn  from  each  township.  The  militia 
force  of  the  state,  exdosive  of  exemptions  and  en- 
listed soldiers,  was  found  to  be  173,178.  There  were 
according  to  this  report  36,038  exemptions  and  93,041 
soldiers  in  the  service.  When  the  lists  were  returned 
the  names  of  the  eligibles  of  each  township  were 
copied  on  small  slips  of  paper  and  the  number  re- 
quired drawn  either  by  a  wheel  or  a  blinded  person. 
The  county  commissioner  supervised  the  work  in 
each  township.  As  soon  as  the  names  were  drawn 
they  were  handed  to  the  marshal  who  notified  the 
person  to  appear  at  the  county  seat  in  five  days 
where  he  would  be  provided  witii  transportation  to 
Camp  Sullivan  at  Lidianapolis.  By  this  means  on 
August  6,  1862,  there  were  drafted  3,003  men.  Of 
these  only  2,183  found  their  way  to  the  army.  More- 
over the  Draft  was  entirely  unnecessary  since  the 
state  at  the  time  was  over  8,000  ahead  on  enlistments. 
From  every  standpoint  this  Draft  was  a  blunder.  Its 
only  value  was  in  furnishing  a  list  of  available  men 
on  which  military  calculations  could  be  based,  and 
especially  was  it  useful  when  the  state  was  ordered 
under  arms  in  1863. 

The  conscription  act  of  March  3, 1863,  was  more 
searching  than  the  earlier  one  and  was  administered 
by  the  national  authority.  Exemptions  were  allowed 
only  by  an  examining  surgeon,  those  who  had  for- 
merly been  exempted  becoming  subject  to  this  Draft 
as  well  as  persons  with  dependent  relatives  and 
skilled  workmen  of  all  kinds.  One  objectionable  fea- 
ture was  that  by  which  a  commutation  could  be  pur- 
chased for  $300.  A  person  drafted  might,  if  he  had 
means,  also  hire  a  substitute.  A  provost  marshal 
was  appointed  in  each  congressional  district  who 
organized  a  board  of  enrollment.    Subdivisions  of 
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towns,  townships  and  wards  were  made  for  each,  of 
which  an  enrolling  officer  was  appointed.  This  en- 
rollment began  May  25,  1863,  bnt  no  draft  was  re- 
quired until  the  call  of  July  18, 1864,  for  500,000  men. 
The  Draft  was  made  in  September  and  October  and 
netted  12,474. 

This  Draft  was  hardly  completed  when  the  call  of 
December  19, 1864,  required  22,582  men.  The  Draft 
was  again  put  in  operation  in  March,  1865,  resulting 
in  selecting  2,424  men.  Only  10,822  men  were  sent  to 
the  front  as  drafted  men  during  the  war,  a  total  of 
nearly  five  per  cent* 

<'Thl8  ftoconnt  has  been  wrttten  fhHn  tbe  oflkdal  r^EKirte.  W. 
H.  H.  Terrell,  adjiitaiit-geiieral,  published  el^t  Tolnnies  of  sta- 
tistics In  1869.  These  are  the  best  records  STailable  for  Indiana 
at  war.  It  would  have  simplified  the  work  had  he  pobllshed  aQ 
the  General  Orders  chronologically,  since  most  of  the  activities 
start  from  a  General  Order.  In  many  cases  resort  has  been  had 
to  newQMipers  to  supply  details  of  names  and  dates.  Footnote 
references  have  been  omitted  because  they  would  have  occupied 
far  more  ^ace  than  the  sketch,  and  all  facts  can  be  Trifled 
from  ofllcial  documents  or  from  newspapers  under  date  given  in 
text,  or  a  few  days  after.  Tlie  following  table  of  the  caU  for 
troops  will  give  some  more  definite  idea  how  the  State  was 
pourhig  out  its  soldiers: 

Oaix  roB  Tboops 

By  Lincoln                                             Indiana  Quota 

April  15,  1861—75,000,  8  months 4,688 

May  8.  1861—42,034,  8  years 

July  2,  1862—300,000,  3  years 21,250 

Aug.  4,  1862—800,000,  9  months 21,250 

June  15,  1863—100,000,  6  months 

Oct  17,  1863—300,000,  3  years 18^7 

Feb.  1,  1864—600,000.  3  years 12,665 

March  15,  1864^200,000 13,008 

April  23,  1864— «5,000,  100  days 7,415 

July  18,  1864—500,000,  1,  2  or  3  years 25,662 

Dec  19,  1864—300,000,  1,  2  or  3  years 22,582 
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§  132    Thb  Indiana  Leqion 

The  miKtia  system  of  the  state  had  been  entirely 
neglected  previous  to  the  Civil  war.  There  were 
neither  men  nor  guns  ready  for  service.   The  act  of 

Reports  I,  App.  49,  seq. 
This  does  not  show  ttie  large  nuinber  of  fecrnlts.    Oonceni* 
taig  the  draft,  see  report  of  Jesse  P.  SlddaU,  Qeneral  Gommis^ 
sioner.    The  following  table  from  the  Indianl^ls  Journal,  Sept 
20  and  22,  1862,  ^ows  the  numbers  drafted  from  each  county: 


Octe  Sept  Bfar. 

1862 

1864 

1865 

Adams 

...  37 

117 
35 

43 

Allen  

. .  .597 

288 

nackford  ... 

...  80 

70 

9 

Bartholomew 

...  24 

11 

13 

Brown 

68 

48 

Benton 

...     8 

2 

Boone   

...146 

57 

5 

Carroll 

...  73 

92 

17 

Cass 

...117 

2 

, , 

Clinton 

...71 

128 

36 

Clay 

.  • .    . . 

129 

22 

Clarke 

...71 

87 

36 

Crawford 

. . .    . . 

76 

30 

Dearborn  .... 

...108 

40 

Dayless 

.  • .   .  • 

100 

18 

Decatur  . 

...  45 

17 

64 

DeKalb 

. . .218 

54 

172 

Delaware  ... 

...  24 

67 

46 

Dubois 

...  67 

92 

6 

Blkhart 

...128 

27 

106 

Floyd 

...253 

^ 

31 

Fountain  .... 

...136 

23 

40 

Fulton 

...  25 

81 

1 

Fayette 

...70 

•  • 

1 

Franklin  

...196 

86 

12 

Grant 

...128 

247 

17 

Greene 

...     8 

120 

116 

Gibson 

...     3 

, , 

17 

Hamilton 

...47 

, , 

42 

Hendricks  . . . 

...  32 

113 

70 

Oct6 
1862 

Henry   160 

Hancock  26 

Harrison 40 

Huntington 148 

Howard 24 

Jay 103 

Jackson 17 

Jennings 

Jefferson 10 

Johnson 156 

Jasper 1 

Knox  13 

Kosciusko Ill 

Lagrange 46 

Lake 91 

Laporte 70 

Lawrence 

Madison    177 

Marion 281 

Marshall 151 

Martin 10 

Miami  98 

Monroe  22 

Montgomery  ...  .150 

Morgan 26 

Noble 70 

Newton 

Orange 20 

Owen 10 

Ohio 15 


Sept  Mar. 

1864  1865 
170  17 
116  128 
168       62 


91 

28 

119 

146 

189 

17 
62 


6 
30 
41 
67 

1 
4 
82 
12 
16 
28  197 
15       86 


48 

71 
80 


19 
85 

2 

68 

427     134 

239     149 

139       18 


39 

77 


45 
1 

..  12 
95  19 
30  146 
1 
67  46 
110     127 


) 
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May  U,  1861,  provided  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
militia\  The  active  militia  were  defined  as  all  able- 
bodied  men  between  18  and  45  years  and  should  be 
enrolled,  armed  at  once  and  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  state.  The  men  were  divided  into  divisions, 
brigades,  regiments,  battalions  and  companies  very 
siniilar  to  the  United  States  army  so  that  the  drill  in 
one  fitted  equally  for  the  other.  Every  member  took 
an  oath  of  allegiance  not  alone  to  Indiana  but  to  the 
United  States.  Officers  were  elected  for  the  various 
positions  except  for  field  officers;  uniforms,  arms, 
bands,  cavalry,  artillery  and  all  else  necessary  in  the 
organization  of  an  army  were  provided  in  the  system. 

Oct6  Sept  Mar.                               Oct6  Sept  liar. 

1852  1864  1865                                  1862  1864  1865 

Porter 19  68  70  St  Joseph 143  107  58 

Parke 54  15  Shelly  141  182  21 

Perry 95  89  Tippecanoe 7  86  15 

Poeey 84  186  21  Tipttm 10  40  78 

Pulaski  16  81  20  Union 84  1 

Putnam 61  17  79  Vanderburgh  ...  81  97  2 

Pike 11  85  22  Vigo 17  69  86 

Randolph   46  184  86  VermUlon 37  18 

BuBh   150  4  26  Warren 35  7 

Ripley 45  122  87  White 42  43 

118  2  Warrick    7  111  8 


Scott 78  18  Whitley 163       10  132 

Switzerland 8  Wells 100     156  11 

Sulliyan   14     141  68  Wabash    47      48  10 

Steuben 62       42  20  Washington  ....  20     177  25 

Starke  22      47  19  Wayne 64       44  43 

By  districts  the  draft  was  as  follows: 

1864  1866                                         1864  1866 

First 1,050  157  Seventh  677  481 

Second  790  286  Eighth   811  128 

Third 571  144  Ninth   T82  480 

Fourth   271  190  Tenth  241  1,146 

Fifth 416  144  Eleventh 911  346 

Sixth    933  464                          ReporU,  I,  40,  §09. 


•  Lafc$  of  Indiana,  Extra  Session,  1861,  dL  XXXVL 
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Not  before  September^  1861,  could  the  governor 
organize  the  Legioii  on  account  of  lack  of  arms.  On 
the  tenth  of  that  month,  John  Love  of  Indianapolis 
and  John  L.  Mansfield  of  Madison  were  commis- 
sioned to  organize  it.  Camp  Bumside  barracks  for 
the  instruction  of  officers  was  established  near  Indi- 
anapolis where  Gen.  Henry  B.  Carrington  drilled 
the  officers  for  their  prospective  duties  as  officers  in 
the  Legion.  As  finally  organized  there  were  two 
divisions  with  major-generals  and  nine  brigades  with 
as  many  brigadier  generals.  Each  county  usually 
had  a  regiment  and  each  township  a  company.  It 
was  to  these  training  schools  that  the  governor 
ordered  every  man  to  close  his  shop  and  report  in 
1863.  But  these  camps  had  more  to  do  than  merely 
prepare  troops  for  national  service.  Southern  Indi- 
ana had  nearly  or  quite  400  miles  of  border  exposed 
to  raids  from  Kentucky. 

^  133    BoKDEB  BAms 

Among  the  important  campaigns  of  the  Civil  war 
the  petty  raids  of  Kentucky  guerrillas  along  the 
southern  borders  of  Indiana  have  long  ago  been  for- 
gotten. But  at  the  time,  the  approach  of  a  bush- 
whacking band  to  Henderson,  Owensboro,  Hawes- 
ville,  Cloverport,  Stevensport  or  Brandenburg  or  at 
the  mouth  of  Salt  river  or  Green  river  caused  more 
excitement  among  the  border  counties  than  the  bat- 
tle of  Chancellorsville  or  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 

A  band  of  bushwhackers  had  been  operating  on 
Oreen  river  and  around  Henderson  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  A  gunboat  usually  protected 
Evansville  but  even  then  the  people  did  not  feel  safe, 
especially  since  the  city  maintained  so  many  military 
stores. 
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Althou^  there  had  been  eonsiderable  pillaging 
previouBly  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  the  first  formid- 
able attadL  was  made  on  Newborg,  Warrick  ooantjr, 
Jnly  18,  1862.  The  leader  of  the  marauders  waa 
Adam  B.  Johnson  of  Henderson,  Kentucky.  This 
band,  partly  composed  of  federal  deserters,  rendes- 
voused  back  of  Henderson,  terrorizing  all  of  south- 
west K^itucky.  When  pressed  too  dosely  the  squad 
broke  up,  gathering  again  by  previous  agreement 
when  the  dcmger  had  passed.  Johnson  later  became 
a  recruiting  ofBcer  for  Bragg  with  the  title  of  coloneL 
He  continued  his  bushwhacking  till  the  summer  of 
1864  when  a  wound  blinded  him. 

Newburg  was  not  a  military  post,  but  a  hospital 
was  there  with  nearly  one  hundred  convalescent 
Union  soldiers,  besides  numerous  federal  stores.  It 
was  also  the  arsenal  of  two  companies  of  Legion- 
aries. Johnson  appeared  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  at  noon,  July  18,  while  the  people  were  eating 
dinner.  His  men  were  concealed  on  a  large  ferry 
boat  and  quietly  rowed  to  the  Indiana  shore.  When 
the  boat  touched  the  shore  the  men  leaped  out, 
rushed  to  the  hospital  and  secured  all  the  arms.  The 
eighty-five  convalescent  soldiers  were  captured  and 
paroled  For  four  hours  pillage  continued,  though 
no  personal  violence  was  committed.  Southern  sym- 
pathizers, living  in  Indiana,  directed  their  actions. 
Two  of  these  were  summarily  shot  as  soon  as  John- 
son left'* 

A  courier  reached  Evansville  early  in  the  after- 
noon and  two  boats  loaded  with  soldiers  were  in 
Newburg  by  dark,  where  they  found  five  companies 
of  home  guards  already  assembled. 

10  Details  are  given  In  Indianapolis  Journal,  July  19,  21,  23, 
1882;  EransTille  JourtuO,  July  21;  Veray  ReveOle,  July  81;  Matf 
iflon  Courier,  July  22. 
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As  a  result  of  the  Newbnrg  raid  Governor  Mor- 
ton ordered  General  Love^  of  Indianapolis,  with  the 
Seventieth  regiment  to  join  Gen.  James  E.  Blythe  at 
Evansville  for  an  expedition  into  Kentucky.  The 
Sixty-fifth  under  Gen.  John  T.  Wilder  and  other 
troops  from  all  parts  of  the  state  joined  in  the  expe- 
dition but  the  marauders  could  not  be  found.  Col. 
John  W.  Foster  with  a  regiment  was  stationed  at 
Henderson.^^ 

The  Fourth  regiment  of  the  Legion  of  Spencer 
county  was  called  out  during  the  period  no  less  than 
twenty  times  to  protect  Owensboro.  CoL  John  W. 
Crook,  oommandhig,  finally  stationed  a  small  guard 
there  as  a  garrison.  The  town  was  attacked,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1862,  the  captain  of  the  garrison  killed 
and  the  men  surrounded.  The  town  was  quickly 
overrun.  A  union  soldier  escaped  from  the  rebels, 
swam  the  Ohio  and  gave  the  alarm.  In  eight  hours 
500  Legionaries  were  in  Owensboro  and  in  posses- 
sion of  the  town.  Learning  that  the  rebels  had 
formed  a  camp  eight  miles  south  of  town  Colond 
Orook  started  at  2  o'clock  a.  m.  to  attack  them. 
Beaching  their  camp  on  Panther  creek  at  daylight 
he  gave  battle  and  in  two  hours  had  routed  them. 
Thirty-six  dead  enemies  were  left  on  the  field  while 
the  Legion  lost  two  killed  and  35  wounded."' 

11  The  following  telegram  from  Governor  Mort<m,  who  al0D 
hastened  to  Eranaville,  July  22,  wiU  show  the  nervous  activity 
of  the  time: 

^Aboot  one  o'clock  this  morning  near  1,000  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artlUery  ciosBed  the  river  to  HenderscMi,  and  took  possession 
witboiit  opposition.  At  daylight  Colonel  Gavin  advanced  into  the 
interior  with  500  men.  The  ram  'Hornet'  has  gone  up  the  river 
with  one  company  of  men  on  board  to  visit  the  town.  Another 
company  wmt  to  Henderson  this  afternoon.**  TerreU's  ReporU^ 
I,  149. 

11*  Terreirs  ReporiB,  I,  App.  292  (offidal  report) ;  IndianapoUs 
^mrMO,  Sept  24,  18S2. 
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When  the  confederate  swashbucklers  were  driyen 
from  Henderson  and  Daviess  coontieSy  Kentucky, 
they  fell  back  into  Hancock,  Meade  and  Breckinridge 
counties  where  they  threatened  the  Indiana  border 
from  Cannelton  to  New  Albany.  The  same  band 
that  had  terrorized  Owensboro  a  few  weeks  later 
appeared  at  Cloverport,  apparently  attempting  to 
cross  the  Ohio  on  a  raid.  February  3, 1863,  a  rebel 
battalion  occupied  Lewisport  and  threatened  Troy. 
March  3,  a  force  of  mounted  infantry  visited  Hawes- 
ville,  Kentucky,  with  the  intention  of  raiding  Can- 
nellton  or  Tell  City.  June  8,  a  similar  detadbment, 
perhaps  the  same^  entered  Cloverport,  took  a  number 
of  horses,  but  were  frustrated  by  finding  the  Fifth 
Legionaries  guarding  the  north  bank  of  tiie  river. 

Early  in  1863,  (General  Bragg  laid  his  plans  for 
another  campaign  in  Kentucky.  QeiL  John  H.  Mor- 
gan, with  a  division  of  cavalry,  was  sent  on  to  open 
^e  way  and  collect  fresh  men  and  horses  for  the 
main  army.  In  order  to  be  successful  it  was  neces- 
sary to  maneuver  the  Union  forces  back  to  the  Ohio 
river.  A  small  band  of  Morgan's  cavalry  under 
Capt.  Thomas  H.  Hines  made  a  trip  into  Meade  and 
Hardin  counties.  With  a  small  band  of  less  than  100 
men  he  crossed  the  river  at  Flint  Island  into  Perry 
county.  Not  meeting  with  any  serious  resistance  he 
headed  north  on  the  Paoli  road,  reaching  the  latter 
town  too  late  to  surprise  it.  By  that  time  three  com- 
panies of  the  Perry,  Crawford  and  Orange  county 
Legionaries  under  Captains  Jesse  Esarey,  Horatio 
Woodbury  and  Robert  E.  Clendenin  were  hot  on  his 
trail,  while  Col.  Charles  Foumier  with  the  Fifth 
guarded  the  river.  Captain  Hines  did  a  thriving 
trade  in  horses,  giving  vouchers  in  correct  form  on 
the  federal  quartermaster  at  Indianapolis.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  June  he  reached  Yaleen  in  Orange 
county,  by  which  time  his  true  character  was  known 
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and  enough  Union  soldiers  were  under  arms  to  cap- 
ture a  brigade.  Bines  dodged  back  by  Hardinsburg 
and  Fredericksburg  toward  the  Ohio.  A  union  man, 
pressed  in  as  a  guide,  after  delaying  them  as  much 
as  possible  led  them  to  Blue  Biver  island  where  they 
were  surrounded  by  the  Legionaries  under  the  three 
captains  above  mentioned  and  after  a  short  fight  in 
which  four  or  five  confederates  were  killed  the  whole 
company  except  Captain  Hines  surrendered.  The 
captain  plunged  into  the  river  ahead  of  his  com- 
mand and  swam  across  to  the  Kentucky  shore  and 
escaped  to  return  a  short  time  later  with  Morgan. 
Fifty-two  confederate  soldiers  surrendered  and 
were  i^nt  as  prisoners  to  Leavenworth." 

^  134    MoBQAN^s  Baid 

Captain  Hines  was  only  the  herald  before  the 
king  of  raiders,  Gen.  John  Morgan.  The  invasion  of 
General  Morgan  will  perhaps,  for  many  years,  hold 
the  unique  place  in  our  state's  history  of  being  the 
only  event  of  its  kind.  Not  since  1812  had  hostile 
armies  faced  each  other  on  our  soiL  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  strategy  of  Bragg  and  Morgan. 
Whatever  their  purposes,  and  whether  disobeying 
orders  or  not.  General  M^organ,  with  a  division  of 
confederate  cavalry  numbering  2,460,  with  four  can- 
nons, started  from  Alexandria,  Tennessee,  June  11, 
1863.  While  the  wreck  of  Lee's  army  was  fleeing 
unpursued  from  Maryland  and  Pemberton  was 
handing  over  Vicksburg  to  Grant,  this  dashing  son 
of  the  Blue  Grass  was  crossing  Green  river  on  a  for- 
lorn trip  which  200,000  soldiers  could  hardly  have 

It  Terrell's  Reports,  I,  161 ;  EUiory  of  Perry  County,  by  T.  J. 
De  la  Hunt,  237;  for  an  exaggerated  report,  see  Vevay  ReveiOe, 
June  25,  copied  from  the  New  Albany  Trihune,  The  best  account 
Is  by  Editor  Comingore  of  the  Paoli  Eagle,  in  Indianapolis 
Journal,  Jnne  28,  1868. 
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made  suocessfoL  About  nine  o'dook,  July  8^  tke 
raiders  i^^eared  on  the  hills  of  Brandenburg  forty 
miles  west  of  Ixmisville.  The  scouting  service  of 
General  Morgan  was  marvelous,  perhaps  largely  due 
to  sympathizers  along  his  route.  An  advance  party 
had  hastened  on  to  Brandenburg  the  day  before  and 
when  the  Louisville  and  Henderson  packet  ^^J.  T. 
McCoombt^'  ran  up  to  the  wharf  they  had  captured 
it  While  waiting  for  the  main  body  to  oome  up, 
another  steamer,  the  '^Alioe  Dean,''  was  ciq>tured. 
The  question  of  ferriage  wag  thus  easily  solved. 

CoL  WiUiam  J.  Irvin,  of  Maukport,  at  once  dis- 
patched couriers  with  the  news  to  Corydon  and  New 
Albany.  The  **Lady  Pike'*  on  its  way  up  the  river 
was  sent  back  to  Leavenworth  for  an  artillery  com- 
pany and  a  gun.  These  arrived  in  due  time.  The 
gun  was  dismounted  and  taken  up  the  bank  opposite 
Brandenburg.  When  the  fog  arose  the  next  morning 
the  Legionaries  opened  fire  on  the  '^McCoombs"  ana 
had  they  not  mistaken  the  confederates  for  a  small 
marauding  band  might  have  sunk  both  boats.  In- 
stead of  that  they  trained  their  guns  on  some  squads 
of  cavalry  along  the  hillside  until  Morgan's  guns 
appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  with  two  or 
three  rounds  cleared  the  north  bank.  CoL  John  Tim- 
berlake  with  200  or  300  Harrison  county  Legionaries 
opposed  Morgan  as  long  as  possible,  losing  his  gun 
and  a  number  of  men,  and  then  withdrew  along  the 
road  toward  Corydon.  On  the  road  the  raiders  were 
annoyed  by  Major  Jacob  Pfrimmer  with  200  of  the 
Sixth  Legion.  G^ie  state  troops  fell  back  to  a  selected 
battle  line  six  miles  from  Corydon.  Here  the  con- 
federate troopers  bivouacked  for  the  night,  while  the 
rearguard,  which  had  had  trouble  in  crossing  on  ac- 
count of  interference  by  a  small  gunboat,  joined 
them.  The  militia  in  their  front  under  CoL  Lewis 
Jordan  numbered  about  400.    Help  for  the  militia 
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was  expected  but  in  vain,  from  New  Albany.  About 
one  mile  from  Corydon  Morgan  found  the  Legion- 
aries formed  in  battle  line.  At  ten  he  ordered  an 
attack;  the  battle  lasted  about  an  hour  before  the 
militia  were  surrounded  and  captured  Three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  men  surrendered,  four  were 
killed  and  two  wounded  Morgan  had  lost  eight  men 
killed  and  thirty-three  wounded.  The  militia  had 
shown  themselves  good  marksmen  but  poor  maneuv- 
erers  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

Morgan  pressed  on  into  Corydon,  making  his 
headquarters  at  the  principal  hotel  The  soldiery 
held  high  revel  in  the  stores  and  other  places  where 
booty  could  be  found.  The  flour  mills  were  laid  under 
tribute  and  the  county  o£Sces  looted.  It  was  claimed 
that  500  horses  were  secured  from  Harrison  county. 
When  Morgan  marched  out  of  town  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  July  9,  he  left  eleven  wounded  soldiers  to  be 
oared  for  by  the  citizens.  Protected  by  wide  flankers 
Morgan  proceeded  to  Palmyra  where  he  delayed  two 
hours,  the  right  flankers  taking  Greenville  in  Floyd 
county  while  the  left  looted  Paoli.   From  the  former 

Elace  he  could  cut  the  Monon  road  at  Salem,  from  the 
itter  he  could  destroy  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at 
MitchelL  Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  Morgan 
deemed  it  best  to  gather  his  troops  together  since 
armed  enemies  were  springing  up  on  every  side. 
Accordingly  all  the  confederates  converged  on 
Salem,  which  they  reached  about  nine  o'clock,  July 
10, 1863. 

The  militia  hastily  summoned  to  Salem  were 
easily  captured,  one  company  under  its  captain 
walked  boldly  into  town  without  arms.  A  company 
on  a  train  on  the  way  from  New  Albany  was  saved 
by  the  alertness  of  the  engineer.  The  railroad  track 
at  Salem  was  destroyed,  the  stores  were  plundered 
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and  $1,000  levied  on  each  of  the  mills."  A  spirit  of 
deviltry  prevailed  among  the  soldiers  here  and  in 
looting  the  stores  they  played  all  kinds  of  madcap 
pranks.  No  personal  violence  or  cruelty  was  re- 
ported. 

After  a  short  rest  in  Salem  the  confederates 
turned  southward,  having  found  the  roads  north- 
ward and  eastward  heavily  guarded.  News  also 
reached  Morgan  here  that  General  Hobson  was  hot 
on  his  trail  with  4,000  cavalry.  By  six  o'clock  Mor- 
gan  was  at  Vienna  on  the  Jeffersonville  &  Indianap- 
olis railroad.  Here  he  halted  only  long  enough  to 
bum  the  bridges  nearby  and  tap  the  telegraph.  From 
thedatter  source  he  learned  that  the  state  was  virtu- 
ally swarming  with  soldiers  and  every  train  from 
west,  north,  east  and  south  was  bringing  more.  The 
militia  along  his  probable  route  eastward  were  fell- 
ing trees  in  the  road.  The  night  of  the  tenth,  Mor- 
gan camped  near  Liexington  in  Scott  county.  CoL 
Samuel  B.  Sering,  with  2,000  militia  was  between 
him  and  the  river,  so  on  the  eleventh  he  again 
turned  northward  toward  Vernon,  his  right  wing 
threatening  Madison.  At  Vernon  he  found  a  well 
intrenched  force  of  nearly  500  men,  which  he  decided 
not  to  attack.  In  order  to  conceal  his  weakness,  how- 
it  Terreirs  ReporU,  I,  ISi.  *l>uke  relates  this  anecdote:  'A 
small  swivel  used  by  the  younger  population  of  Salon  to  cde- 
brate  Christmas  and  the  Fourth  of  July,  had  been  planted  to 
receive  us.  About  eighteen  inches  long,  it  was  loaded  to  the 
muzzle,  and  mounted  in  the  Public  Square  by  being  propped 
against  a  stick  of  firewood.  It  was  not  fired,  however,  for  the 
man  deputized  to  perform  ttat  important  duty,  somewhat  aston- 
ished by  the  sudden  dash  into  town,  dropped  the  coal  of  fire 
with  which  he  should  have  toudied  it  ofT,  and  before  he  could 
get  another,  the  rebels  captured  the  piece.  The  shuddering  imagi- 
nation refuses  to  contonplate  the  consequ^ces  had  that  swlvd 
beeai  touched  off."* 
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ever,  he  sent  in  a  demand  for  surrender  and  threw 
out  skirmishes  under  cover  of  which  he  moved  oflf 
toward  Dupont,  parleying  as  long  as  possible  with 
Colonel  Williams  who  was  making  heroic  prepara- 
tions for  the  impending  battle.  About  midnight 
Morgan  went  into  camp  at  Dupont,  eight  miles  from 
Vernon.  Here  the  railroad  was  destroyed  and. a 
number  of  stores  raided. 

At  four  o'clock,  Sunday,  July  12,  Morgan  was  on 
the  road  again,  headed  for  Versailles.  About  one- 
thirty  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  his  advance  guard 
dashed  into  Versailles  and  captured  300  militia  un- 
der CoL  James  H.  Cravens.  After  a  rest  of  two 
hours,  Morgan  left  Versailles  for  Osgood,  following 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  tearing  up  the  track 
and  burning  the  bridges.  At  Sunman  were  2,500 
men  under  Col.  James  Gavin.  Encountering  their 
pickets  Morgan,  turned  aside  and  camped  a  few  miles 
beyond.  Leaving  camp  at  five  in  tibie  morning  he 
reached  Harrison,  Ohio,  at  twelve,  having  torn  up 
the  railroad  tracks  at  a  number  of  places.  At  this 
point  the  chase  passed  into  Ohio  and  most  of  the 
Indiana  troops  turned  home.  The  chase  was  con- 
tinued by  General  Hobson  to  Salineville  near  the 
east  boundary  of  Ohio  where  July  26,  Morgan  and  a 
remnant  of  260  men  were  captured." 

i«  Terreirs  ReporU,  I,  166;  see  Iforton'B  Address*  App.  801. 
^At  the  first  landing  on  oar  soil,  the  rebel  advance  was  met  and 
fonc^tvby  the  neighboring  Legion,  and,  although  onr  forces  were 
few  in  nmnber,  and  were  driven  back,  th^  gave  the  rebels  a 
dear  foretaste  of  what  they  might  expect  when  they  penetrated 
ttie  interior  of  tiie  State.  Within  ten  hours  after  they  entered 
oar  borders,  their  invasion  was  converted  into  a  rapid  and  desper- 
ate flight  In  whatever  direction  they  turned,  th^  were  con- 
fronted by  large  bodies  of  armed  m&n.  Wherever  they  approached 
the  river,  with  the  view  to  crossing,  th^  found  large  bodies  of 
troops  pr^;>ared  to  dispute  their  passage.    In  half  a  dozen  cases 
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§  135    Opposition  to  the  Wab 

Among  the  people  of  Indiana  there  was  at  all 
times  considerable  opposition  to  the  war.  In  most 
cases  this  resulted  only  in  more  or  less  angry  arga- 
ment  but  in  some  cases  it  was  expressed  in  acts  of 
violence.  The  chief  cauise  of  this  opposition  is  found 
in  political  partisanship  which  a  great  many  poli- 
ticians were  unable  to  lay  aside.^*  There  has  been 
assertion  to  the  effect  that  southern  Indiana,  because 
of  blood  kinship  with  the  confederacy,  was  not  so 
active  as  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Such  asser- 
tion as  tested  by  statistics  of  enlistment,  draft,  home 
guard  activity  and  acts  of  treasonable  violence, 
seems  beside  the  fact  Johnson,  Hines  and  Morgan 
all  failed  to  find  sympathy  on  the  southern  border. 
The  treasonable  organizations  of  the  Gk>lden  Circle 
were  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  state.  Re- 
sistance to  the  draft  was  found  in  much  the  same 

tbey  were  offered  battle,  which  they  invariably  dedlned.  They 
dodged  and  ran  ffy  night  and  day,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape  over  our  eaatem  border  Into  OhiOb'' 

MOTgaa  apent  five  days  in  Indiana  and  destroyed  about 
1600,000  worth  of  property.  The  best  account  Is  by  Gen.  Basil 
DnlLOy  History  of  Morgan*9  Cavalry.  The  lBdlanap(^l%  Madison* 
New  Albany  and  Cincinnati  newspapers  give  one  a  good  Idea  of 
tiie  wild  confusion  of  the  time.  Morgan's  fbrces  were  varloasty 
estimated  at  from  5,000  to  16,000  men. 

Shice  the  chapter  was  written  Judge  Louis  B.  Ewbank  has 
written  an  excellent  account  of  this  raid.  Indiana  Historical 
Society  PuhlicatioM,  VoL  VII,  No.  2. 

18  For  a  good  resume  of  this  sentiment  and  expressions  from 
twenty-four  counties  in  aU  sections  of  the  State,  see  Terrell's 
Reports,  I,  268|  seq.  For  the  other  side  of  the  <iue8tion,  see  Re- 
port and  Evidence  of  the  Committee  on  Arhitrary  Arrests  in  the 
Btaie  of  Indiana.  This  committee  of  eleven,  headed  by  Jason 
Brown,  was  appointed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  in  response 
to  a  resolution  of  Jan.  9,  1863. 
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degree  in  both  ends  of  the  state.  The  Democratic 
party  was  stronger  in  southern  Indiana  and  conse- 
qnently  there  was  more  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion there,  but  the  old  Jacksonian  Democracy  stood 
firm  for  the  union."  Acts  of  violence  fall  under  four 
general  classes,  resistance  to  the  Draft,  attacks  on 
newspapers,  political  demonstrations  and  premedi- 
tated acts  planned  by  secret  organizations. 

The  resistance  to  the  Draft  was  pretty  well  dis- 
tributed over  the  state.  In  general  it  was  most  vio- 
lent in  sections  distant  from  the  railroads  and  large 
towns.  Violence  was  reported  from  thirty  or  forty 
counties.  In  several  places  enrollment  papers  were 
seized  and  destroyed,  necessitating  a  new  enroll- 
ment and  some  enrolling  officers  were  killed.    Many 

19  Commercial  relations  played  an  important  part  in  the 
attitude  of  southern  Indiana  at  the  outbreak  of  tiie  war.  The 
commerce  of  this  section,  which  was  extensive,  was  all  with  the 
south.  Business  men  In  Lawrenceburg,  Aurora,  Vevay,  Madison, 
New  Albany  and  Cannelton  lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Louisville  was  tiie  center  of  an  increasing  trade  from  the  lower 
Ohio.  Not  less  than  a  score  of  cotton  mills  had  be^  planned 
along  the  rivor  to  compete  with  New  England  mills.  At  Cannel- 
ton, Louisville  capital  had  erected  a  magnificent  stone  mill,  opened 
mhies  and  were  just  getting  a  promising  business  started.  Can- 
nelton, January  1,  18G1,  resolved  that  If  an  international  bound- 
ary line  had  to  be  made  that  it  be  north  of  that  city.  Yet  these 
men  were  not  for  that  reason  disloyal.  They  wanted  no  such 
boundary  line  anywhere,  and  their  later  record  is  as  good  as  that 
of  any  section  of  the  state.  The  draft  of  1S02  did  not  touch 
the  county  and  that  of  1864  took  only  81  men.  At  the  time  the 
resolution  was  passed  both  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  Indian- 
apolis Journal  advocated  peaeeful  secession,  and  the  government 
at  Washington  under  Buchanan  was  paraljrzed.  The  incident 
merely  illustrates  the  general  state  of  weakness,  fright  and  un- 
certainty In  which  the  country  found  Itself  in  the  winter  of 
1860^1. 
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of  these  acts  were  nothing  other  than  premeditated 
murder,  for  personal  revenge." 

Printing  presses  in  Bockport,  Yinoennes,  Terra 
Haute,  Franklin,  Richmond,  and  other  places  were 
wrecked.  Newspapers,  whose  real  editors  were  at 
the  front,  were  left  in  the  hands  of  brainless  dema- 
gogues who  sooner  or  later  attracted  the  wrath  of 
the  communities  upon  them.  As  the  war  dragged  on 
the  civil  power  became  weaker.  Martial  law  and  its 
customary  associate  prevailed  more  widely.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  concert  in  this  violence  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle. 

^  136      ThB  OoLDBN  ClBGIiB 

The  organization  and  ramifications  of  this  myste- 
rious society  were  pretty  definitely  proven  by  the 
governor  of  Indiana  and  the  federal  secret  service. 
The  society  began  to  manifest  itself  throughout  the 
northwest  and  southwest  in  1862.  For  its  inspira- 
tion it  seemed  to  go  back  to  the  ancient  dream  of 
making  a  second  Boman  republic  around  a  second 
Mediterranean  sea.  All  the  cpuntry  bordering  on 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico  was  to  be  organized  into  one  vast 
empire  based  on  cotton  and  slavery.  How  widely 
this  vision  was  held  does  not  appear  but  it  was  held 
by  the  William  S.  Walker  and  Lopez  fillibusterers 

IT  For  a  long  list  of  these  crimes,  see  Hss.  by  Ray  Reynolds* 
**Resistanee  to  the  Draft  In  Indiana."*  Tbe  Indianapolis  SentinH, 
Journal,  Madison  Courier,  New  AltNiny  Ledger  and  othep  papers 
of  the  state  gave  endless  details.  Terrell's  Reports,  I,  22^  has 
a  good  account.  Fletcher  Freeman,  Sullivan  county;  J.  Frank 
Stevens,  in  Rush  county ;  BU  McCarty,  In  Daviess  county,  enroll- 
ing officers,*  were  shot  from  ambush  by  unknown  assassins.  The 
report  of  Q&l,  Henry  Jordan  on  the  activities  of  the  E^nli^ts  In 
Crawford  county  shows  the  customary  deeds  of  tiiese  criminals. 
Terrell's  Reports,  I,  290. 
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preceding  the  Civil  war.  Chivalry  was  to  be  its 
uniting  sentiment;  and  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle 
was  its  name,  although  it  was  known  by  a  half  dozen 
other  quixotic  names/*  There  seem  to  have  been 
members  of  it  in  Indiana  and  even  Mexico  before 
the  war.  An  intricate  organization  of  ** Castles/' 
''Outer*'  and  **Inner  Temples,''  **Knights  of  the 
Iron  Hand,"  '^Knights  of  the  True  Faith," 
^'Knights  of  the  Columbian  Star"  and  others  with 
equally  fantastic  names  had  been  partially  perfected. 
It  contemplated  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  perhaps 
the  division  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  medieval 
fancy,  it  is  evident  now,  could  never  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  rise  of  the 
Civil  war  brought  it  into  unmerited  prominence.  In 
the  election  of  1860  these  knights  supported  Breck- 
inridge. From  correspondence  it  seems  quite  a 
number  of  Indiana  men  belonged  to  '^Castles"  in 
Kentucky,  and  that  perhaps  500  members  belonged 
to  '^ Cashes"  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  in  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois. 

These  men  were,  of  course,  violently  opposed  to 
the  war,  especially  after  the  war  involved  the  de- 
struction of  slavery.  How  far  this  society  accounts 
for  the  opposition  to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
in  Indiana  can  not  be  ascertained. 

>•  The  following  explanation  is  given  by  P.  C.  Wright,  who 
organised  it  in  Indiana:  ''In  examining  the  papers  of  General 
GahieBy  he  came  across  what  purported  to  be  a  secret  organijsa- 
tion  that  existed  daring  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  told  me 
that  General  Lee  was  president  of  the  association,  as  appeared 
from  the  papers;  that  Madison,  JefTerson,  and,  I  believe,  Wash- 
higton,  had  belonged  to  it;  that  it  had  exerted  a  very  powerful 
agency  in  maintaining  the  contest  during  the  war,  and  establish- 
hig  our  present  form  of  government;  that  he  thought  he  would 
establish  a  similar  order."    TreoBon  Trials  at  Indianapolis^  9S. 
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During  1861  and  the  early  part  of  1862  the 
knights  were  not  active.  It  seemed  at  that  time  the 
South  would  be  speedily  conquered  However,  with 
the  returning  power  of  the  South  toward  the  dose 
of  1862  the  '^ Circles''  seem  to  have  become  active. 
It  was  at  this  time  the  historic  order  in  the  northwest 
sprang  up.  In  1863  it  became  threatening  and  in 
1864  it  was  so  active  that  the  government  was  com- 
pelled to  take  it  in  charge.  In  Missouri  under  Gen. 
Sterling  Price  it  became  the  '^ Southern  League''  or 
*  *  Corps  de  Belgique. ' '  In  New  York,  Ohio  and  else- 
where it  was  known  as  the  ''Order  of  American 
£[nights. ' '  In  Indiana  the  lodges  were  called ' '  Sons 
of  Liberty,"  ** Order  of  American  Knights," 
**Stars,"  **Peace  Organizations"  and  by  various 
other  titles. 

Everywhere  the  organizations  were  similar.  In 
the  numerous  rituals  confiscated  by  United  States 
officers  there  were  ** Supreme  Councils,"  ** Grand 
Councils,"  and  ** County  Parent  Temples"  above 
the  individual  lodges.^*  Its  pompous  ritual  is  of 
little  interest  historically  except  that  part  which 
trained  a  military  force  and  bound  it  to  the  lodge 
with  treasonable  vows.  P.  C.  Wright,  of  New  York, 
New  Orleans  and  St  Louis,  was  first  supreme  com- 
mander. After  he  was  arrested  his  place  was  filled 
by  C.  L.  Vallandigham  of  Ohio.  Robert  Holloway, 
of  Illinois,  was  deputy  supreme  commander  and  suc- 
ceeded Vallandigham  when  the  latter  was  expelled 
from  the  United  States. 

In  Indiana  the  grand  commander  of  the  state  was 
Harrison  H.  Dodd,  of  Indianapolis;  deputy  grand 
commander  was  Horace  Heff ren,  editor  of  the  Salem 
Democrat,  member  of  the  General  Assembly  and  a 

!•  These  ritnals  are  given  in  Treaaan  TriaU,  295,  9eq. 
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prominent  Democratic  politician ;  William  M.  Harri- 
son was  grand  secretary;  the  major  generals  of  the 
order  were  Col.  W.  A.  Bowles,  of  French  Lick,  for- 
merly  colonel  of  the  Second  Indiana  in  the  Mexican 
war;  John  C.  Walker,  of  LaPorte,  L.  P.  Milligan,  of 
Huntington  county,  and  Andrew  Humphreys,  of 
Greene  county.  These  men,  except  Heffren,  were 
elected  at  the  state  council,  held  at  Indianapolis  in 
November,  1863.  Dr.  James  S.  Athon,  secretary  of 
state,  Joseph  Bistine,  state  auditor,  J.  J.  Bingham, 
editor  of  the  Sentinel,  M.  C.  Kerr  of  New  Albany, 
and  D.  W.  Voorhees,  of  Terre  Haute,  were  among 
the  influential  members. 

As  noted  above  the  order  became  active  in  Indi- 
ana in  1863,  especially  before  the  victories  of  Gettys- 
burg and  Vicksburg.  There  were  perhaps  50,000 
members  then,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  these 
were  aware  of  the  treasonable  nature  of  ^e  order. 
In  March,  1863,  Gen.  Henry  R  Carrington  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  military  district  of  which 
Indiana  was  a  part.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  situation  and  had  been  assigned  to  the  station 
largely  to  please  Governor  Morton.  He  at  once  be- 
gan to  ferret  out  the  activities  of  the  order. 

The  serio-comic  incident  known  as  the  battle  of 
Pogue's  Bun  doubtless  aroused  the  state  and  federal 
authorities  to  action  on  the  matter.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  1863,  Seymour,  Vallandigham,  Hendricks, 
McDonald  and  others  were  billed  to  address  a  mon- 
ster mass  meeting  of  Democrats  on  the  state  house 
lawn  at  Indianapolis.  Governor  Morton,  as  well  as 
Qen.  Milo  Hascall,  in  charge  of  the  district,  had  de- 
tailed information  of  the  plan  of  the  meeting.  Gen- 
eral Hascall  prepared  for  the  meeting  by  arming 
and  drilling  irregular  troops  then  at  the  capital. 
These,  under  command  of  Col.  John  Cobum,  were 
stationed  at  advantageous  points  of  the  city  with 
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iiuitraotioiiB  for  any  emergency.  The  mass  meeting 
was  widely  advertised,  special  trains  were  arranged 
from  many  parts  of  the  state  and  nothing  had  been 
left  undone  to  insure  a  crowd.  However,  the  leaders 
had  misgivings  about  the  prograuL  (Governor  Sey- 
mour, of  New  York,  and  Congressman  Samuel  S. 
Cox,  of  Ohio,  felt  more  comfortable  at  home  and 
remained  there.  George  H.  Pendleton,  an  Ohio  con- 
gressman, could  not  be  located,  although  some 
thought  him  in  Indianapolis  at  the  time.  Vallandig- 
ham,  also  a  congressman  from  Ohio,  having  been 
jailed  by  a  federal  marshal,  was  excusable  in  his 
absence.  This  left  the  burden  of  flie  oratory  on 
Daniel  Voorhees,  then  a  congressman  from  Indiana, 
and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  United  States  senator 
from  Indiana.  The  former  had  drawn  a  discourag- 
ing picture  of  the  political  situation  in  the  opening 
remarks,*^  resolutions  had  been  prepared,  and  Hen- 
dricks was  speaking  when  a  squad  of  blue-coated 
soldiers  with  bayonets  fixed  and  rifles  cocked,  ap- 
proached the  speaker'^  stand  from  the  Circle. 
Whether  it  was  a  preconcerted  scheme  or  not,  a 
dozen  or  so  cavalrymen  came  up  Tennessee  street  at 
a  gallop.  The  crowd  broke  up  in  angry  disorder. 
The  soldiers  were  ordered  back  by  CoL  John  Cobum 
and  the  whole  affair  passed  by  without  a  collision. 
After  the  meeting  adjourned  there  was  considerable 
disorder  on  the  streets.  Vociferous  knights  to  the 
number  of  forty  were  haled  to  police  headquarters 
and  relieved  of  their  pistols.  Others  who  condemned 
Lincoln  and  Morton  too  loudly  were  manhandled  by 

»  Fonlke's  Life  of  Morton,  274.  *H}oiifti8ioii  and  dlioider 
darken  the  sky;  the  rery  earth  Is  laden  with  the  sorrow  of  our 
people;  the  voice  of  woe  comes  op  from  every  portion  of  our 
distracted  conntry;  the  angd  of  death  has  spread  his  wings  on 
tk*  Mast,  and  there  has  been  no  sacred  blood  sprinkled  upon  the 
door-oosts  of  our  bones  to  stay  the  hand  of  tfaa  destroyor.** 
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the  soldiers  who  mingled  with  the  crowd  in  spite  of 
orders  to  remain  away. 

As  the  evening  trains  were  loading  and  slowly 
fulling  out  of  the  Indianapolis  union  station  there 
^^as  an  increasing  amount  of  revolver  firing.    As  the 
^^^diana  Central  for  the  peaceful  city  of  Richmond 
^same  to  New  Jersey  street  it  was  confronted  by  a 
^mnnon  and  came  to  a  stop.    A  policeman  collected 
about  200  revolvers  from  the  passengers.    The  Cin- 
cinnati and  Peru  trains  were  likewise  held  up  and 
searched.    In  all  about  1,000  revolvers  were  taken. 
Many  of  the  courageous  gentlemen,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  what  was  going  on,  generously  handed  their  pis- 
tols to  the  women,  on  one  of  whom  were  found  seven. 
The  Cincinnati  train  was  stopped  along  the  banks  of 
Pogue's  Bun  into  which  a  few  scores  of  revolvers 
were  flung  by  their  alarmed  owners,  thus  giving  rise 
to  the  title,  '^Battle  of  Pogue's  Bun.*'    The  Lafay- 
ette and  Terre  Haute  trains  left  somewhat  earlier 
and  it  was  the  fusillades  from  these  that  caused  the 
trouble  to  their  friends  on  the  other  trains.    It  was 
said  that  at  least  500  shots  were  fired  from  the  Terre 
Haute  train  at  the  Soldiers'  home  in  the  west  part 
of  Indianapolis.   Thanks  to  the  coolness  and  coward- 
ice of  the  actors  no  one  was  hurt  during  the  whole 
day. 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  courtesy  or  good  sense 
of  those  who  planned  the  meeting  or  of  those  who 
stood  between  the  ragged  battle  flags  of  the  Seventh 
and  Thirteentb  regiments  and  denounced  them  and 
their  country.  The  Seventh  had  fought  at  Chancel- 
lorsville  two  weeks  before  and  was  to  fight  at  Gettys- 
burg six  weeks  later,  while  the  Thirteenth  was  down 
on  &e  Soutb  Carolina  coast  trying  to  close  Charles- 
ton harbor." 

n  Both  the  Indianapolis  Journal  and  Sentinel,  May  21,  1863, 
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Felix  Stidger,  a  facile  Kentaddan,  had  been  de- 
tailed by  General  Carrin^n  to  keep  the  government 
posted  on  the  activities  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle.  He  became  a  leading  knight,  secored  not  only 
all  the  secrets  of  the  officers  of  the  Circle,  bat  the 
rituals,  constitutions  and  proceedings  of  the  order 
both  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana  and  then  disclosed 
them  to  General  Carrington  and  Governor  Morton. 

The  resuscitation  of  the  order  in  Indiana  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  either  CoL  W.  A. 

glTe  detailed  acooimts  of  this  affair.  'The  military  commander 
had  taken  alarm,  or  had  thoo^t  that  some  precand^mary  means 
were  neceMary,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  troops  at  the  Tarioos 
camps  were  placed  on  duty.  A  regiment  of  infantry  in  fnU 
marching  order  was  posted  in  the  Goyemor's  Chrde,  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  to  sweep  the  streets  leading  to  it. 
A  twelve-pounder  was  placed  opposite  the  headquarters^  so  as  to 
rake  Virginia  avenue,  and  a  company  of  soldiers  stacked  anng 
at  the  point  where  that  thorouglifare  debouches  hito  Washingtoa 
street  Another  company  stacked  arms  at  the  junction  south  of 
Delaware  and  Washington  streets.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no 
person  was  suffered  to  pass  these  points  without  flpedal  permis- 
sion. A  section  of  a  battery,  with  an  infantry  support,  was 
placed  at  the  new  Arsenal  east  of  the  city,  and  two  guns  were 
placed  ranging  on  the  ttpetJ^ert^  stand  at  the  State  House,  sup- 
ported hy  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  concealed  by  the  buildings.** 
Sentinel^  Hay  21. 

'H>)nsldering  the  numbers  present  upon  the  occasion—and  it 
was  without  doubt  the  largest  political  convention  ever  assem- 
bled in  the  capital — a  more  orderly,  quiet  and  peaceable  body 
of  mesk  never  met  together.  They  were  the  solid  men  of  Indiana ; 
BBi^  they  assembled  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  consult  xxp<m  tbe 
perilous  condition  of  the  country.  Of  course,  in  so  large  an 
assemblage,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  some  indis- 
creet men,  but  none  who  were  *deq;)eradoe8  armed  for  any  sort 
of  mischief  they  could  find  to  do,'  as  the  JourtM  maliciously 
charges.  We  never  saw  so  large  a  body  of  men  together  who 
made  greater  effort  to  avoid  giving  any  offoise  to  their  political 
opponents;  and  there  would  have  been  no  disturbance  worthy  ot 
note,  if  it  had  not  been  for  outside  Interruptions.'*-H6f0nf<iieiy 
May  28. 
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Bowles  or  H.  H.  Dodd.  Either  at  their  eolicitation 
or  on  his  own  account  P.  C.  Wright,  supreme  com- 
mander, came  to  Indiana  in  August,  1863.  At  Terre 
Haute,  August  27,  a  grand  council  of  the  state  was 
organized  by  Wright  Delana  B,  Ecdes,  H.  H.  Dodd, 
Dr.  Bowles,  David  T.  Yeakle,  John  G.  Davis,  William 
M.  Harrison  and  others  were  initiated,  taking  the 
three  degrees.  On  the  tenth  of  the  following  month 
the  grand  council  met  at  Indianapolis,  in  their  own 
hall.  Dodd  presided  but  Wright  initiated  the  new 
members. 

This  council  divided  the  state  into  four  military 
districts  corresponding  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
state.  Over  each  district  was  to  be  a  major  general 
who  was  empowered  to  select  his  brigadiers  and 
colonels.  Each  county,  in  general,  was  to  maintain 
a  regiment  and  each  township  a  company.  The  mili- 
tary members  of  the  order  were  to  go  into  regular 
training  while  the  other  members  were  merely  to 
arm  themselves.  At  the  grand  council  meeting,  Feb- 
ruary 16  and  17,  1864,  held  in  Indianapolis,  details 
of  this  military  scheme  were  completed. 

Delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cils to  be  held  at  New  York  were  chosen  by  the  Indi- 
ana coundL  John  G.  Davis,  a  former  congressman 
from  Indiana,  and  D.  B.  Ecdes  were  chosen  for  the 
Chicago  meeting  to  be  held  in  September,  1863. 
Perhaps  Dodd  and  Bowles  represented  the  state  at 
the  New  York  meeting.  It  was  at  these  national 
meetings  that  the  plan  was  prepared  to  overturn 
the  state  governments  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri,  release  the  confederate  prisoners  at  Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis,  Chicago  and  Bock  Island,  seize 
the  governments  and  launch  the  famous  Northwest- 
em  confederacy  in  dose  alliance  and  sympathy  with 
its  sister  of  the  south. 
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At  the  firat  meetiiig  of  the  ^and  council  of  Indi- 
ana a  system  of  state  organizations  was  perfected. 
£ach  county  was  to  have  a  ^'temple''  presided  over 
by  the  grand  seignor,  a  member  of  the  state  ^^  grand 
ooundly"  who  was  to  organize  at  least  one  subordi- 
nate lodge  in  each  township.  The  county  members 
as  a  rule  were  not  acquainted  with  the  state  organi- 
zation and  its  military  prograuL  The  great  majority 
of  the  county  members  took  only  what  was  known  as 
the  ** vestibule*'  oath  or  "neophyte  lesson."  These 
were  not  knights  and  never  became  so  unless  "found 
worthy.'*"  At  the  meeting,  September  10,  about 
thirty  counties  were  represented,  situated  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  grand 
council,  held  at  Indianapolis,  June  14,  1864,  there 
were  forty-five  counties  organized  witii  a  military 
force  variously  estimated  from  15,000  to  20,000." 

As  soon  as  the  supreme  council  had  developed 
the  scheme  for  a  Northwestern  confederacy  Grand 
Commander  Dodd  began  to  organize  Indiana  for 
revolt.  A  large  part  of  the  detaUs  of  this  fell  to  Dr. 
Bowles  as  senior  major  general    A  report  on  arms 

ts  The  following  claofles  are  from  ttiis  oath :  'TPhat  I  wUl 
nerer  speak  of,  nor  intimate  any  purpose  or  purposes  of  this 
order,  whether  contemplated  or  determined,  to  any  one  accept  to 
a  brother  of  this  order,  whom  I  know  to  be  sodL  *  •  *  That 
I  will  nerer  pronounce  the  name  of  this  order  in  the  hearing  of 
any  man,  woman  or  dilld,  exc^t  to  a  brother  of  this  OTder,  whom 
I  know  to  be  such.  *  •  *  i  wUl,  at  all  times,  If  needs  be, 
take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  all  the  ojppreaaed — ^in  my  country, 
first  of  all — against  any  Monarch,  Prince,  Potentate,  Fower  or 
QoTemment  usurped,  which  may  be  found  in  arms,  and  waging 
war  against  a  people  or  peoples  who  are  eideavoring  to  estaldisfa 
or  have  inaugurated,  a  govemmoit  for  themsdlTes  of  their  own 
free  choice,  in  accordance  with,  and  founded  upon,  the  eternal 
principles  of  Truth  T    Treason  Tridla,  209. 

s>  Qrand  Secretary  William  M.  Harrison  gave  18,000  as  his 
esthnate.  Treawm  TriaU,  87.  This  did  not  hidude  Teatttmle 
members. 
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was  ealled  for  and  made  by  the  counties.  How  many 
arms  this  report  showed  does  not  appear  but  from 
an  inspection  of  shipping  bills,  Gtenerid  Carrington 
estimated  that  during  the  two  months,  February  and 
March,  1864,  near  30,000  guns  and  revolvers  were 
brought  into  the  state.  J.  B.  Wilson,  of  Salem,  ad* 
jutant  general  of  the  organization,  is  credited  with 
saying  that  $500,000  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
state  for  the  purchase  of  arms.  John  C.  Walker, 
who  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  the  east,  and 
^o  was  a  major  general  of  the  order,  seems  to  have 
been  active  in  procuring  arms.  As  fast  as  secured, 
arms,  variously  disguised  as  ^'hardware,''  ^^pidc 
axes,'*  "Sunday  school  books,"  "nails,*'  or  "house- 
hold goods,*'  were  shipped  into  the  state,  those  to 
Indianapolis  going  to  J.  J.  Parson,  and  stored  in 
Dodd's  printing  office. 

How  far  the  (Golden  Circle  controlled  events,  or 
how  far  it  merely  took  advantage  of  opportunities 
can  not  be  told  with  certainty,  but  in  the  beginning 
of  1864  Jefferson  Davis  appointed  peace  commis- 
sioners to  meet  with  agents  of  the  United  States  in 
Canada.  At  this  time  the  details  of  the  Northwest- 
em  revolution  were  discussed  and  agreed  upon.  At 
about  the  same  time  Dr.  Bowles  had  sent  agents, 
one  to  Gen.  Sterling  Price  in  Missouri,  the  other,  to 
Bichmond  to  urge  invasions  of  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky respectively.  Communications  with  Kentucky 
bushwhackers  were  intimated  in  the  evidence  given 
at  the  trials  to  the  effect  that  some  3,000  of  these 
would  quietly  cross  the  Ohio,  one  by  one,  and  terror- 
ize sou^em  Indiana,  especially  during  the  approach* 
ing  election. 

A  Dutch  chemist  was  busily  experimenting  with 
an  kinds  of  explosives  and  a  certain  "Greek  fire" 
hy  whidi  some  steamers  on  the  river  had  been 
burned  and  which  seemed  to  open  up  great  possi* 
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bilities  of  farther  destmotion.^^  Dr.  Bowles  had  pie- 
pared,  or  was  about  to  prepare,  a  regiment  or  some 
oompanies  armed  as  the  Mexicans  were  at  Buena 
Vista  with  deadly  lances  provided  with  hooks  to  cat 
bridle  reins  with.**  The  first  date  agreed  npon  for 
the  aprising  seems  to  have  been  Joly  20,  1864,  bat 
it  was  soon  ascertained  that  that  date  was  too  early 
and  Angast  16  was  sabstitated 

The  order  was  composed  entirely  of  Democrats 
and  nearly  all  its  activities  were  concealed  ander  the 
doak  of  thai  organiasation.  The  lodges  were  popu- 
larly referred  to  by  the  members  as  Democratic 
reading  rooms.  In  the  famous  fiasco  at  Chicago, 
August  29-31,  most  of  the  participants  from  Indiana 

M  Treamm  TtMm,  88.  mielr  occapfttton  on  SnDday,  dnrlns 
the  time  thej  were  hm,  warn  down  in  tbe  tMaonoit  of  a  boilding, 
terting  th^  Greek  fire,  lliej  had  a  chemist  there  whom  Bowles 
Mid  he  had  known  tot  aome  time»  and  that  now  they  had  nearly 
bron^t  this  Gre^  fire  to  perfection,'*  p.  188L  *Tor  the  purpose 
of  destroying  goYemmoit  property*  The  QreA  fire,  he  said,  had 
beoi  improred,  and  was  moch  better  tlian  that  need  before.  It 
was  to  be  so  arranged  that  a  person  could  take  a  tIoI,  walk  along 
a  boUdingy  and  throw  it  down,  and  it  conld  be  so  prepared  in 
regard  to  its  straigth  as  to  take  fire  after  three  or  f oar,  or  more 
hoars;  and  neither  rlnegar,  water  nor  molasses  would  put  it  out. 
I  was  told  by  BoMng,  when  in  prison,  how  it  was  made;  he 
said  it  was  bi-sulpliate  of  carbon  and  phagkhorusL** 

SB  Treamm  TriaU,  128:  *The  first  I  knew  of  it  was  from  Dr. 
Wils<m  tiling  me  that  Bowles  had  made  an  arrangemoit  to  hare 
nine  companies  of  infantry,  one  of  lancers,  and  one  section  of 
artillery,  to  comprise  eadi  regiment  in  this  order.  The  lancers 
were  to  be  armed  with  lances^  of  what  length  I  do  not  know,  but 
there  was  to  be  a  hook,  somewhat  aft«r  the  fashion  of  a  si<4de; 
the  lance  to  punch  with,  and  a  sickle  to  cut  the  horse's  bridle; 
there  was  to  be  a  thrust  and  a  cut,  a  tiirust  for  the  man,  and  a 
cut  for  the  horses^  bridles;  he  thoui^t  the  enemy  would  become 
ecmfused  and  distracted,  and  If  a  charge  was  made  upon  then 
when  they  had  no  means  of  controlling  the  horses^  they  would 
be  easily  mashed  up.** 
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were  delegates  to  the  convention.*^  Grand  Com- 
mander Dodd  and  his  secret  committee  of  thirteen 
now  songht  out  J.  J.  Bingham,  state  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  party  and  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Sentinel,  as  a  member  of  the  grand  council  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  and  proposed  that  a  mass  meeting 
of  Democrats  be  called  for  Indianapolis  for  that 
date,  August.  16.^  When  Bingham  refused  to  do 
this  Dodd  asked  that  he  use  his  influence  with  W. 
H.  Talbot  of  the  Democratic  congressional  commit- 
tee to  have  him  call  a  meeting.  From  his  conduct  it 
seems  Dodd  had  sent  out  the  order  for  the  revolu- 
tion on  that  date,  for  he  next  sought  out  Judge  David 
E.  McDonald  in  order  to  enlist  his  influence. 

While  this  matter  was  agitating  the  leaders  of 
the  party  at  Indianapolis,  Michael  C.  Kerr,  of  New 
Albany,  arrived,  considerably  excited  over  tiie  situa- 
tion. He  reported  great  concern  among  the  people 
of  Washington,  Harrison  and  Floyd  counties  over 
some  impending  calamity.**    On  August  17  and  20 

M  Treattm  TrMs,  125:  «'Q.  Of  what  political  faith  were 
the  majority  of  the  men  comprising  that  organisation?  A.  They 
were  all  Democrats.  Q.  State  whether  any  other  class  of  men 
were  admitted,  or  was  it  a  tine  qua  non  that  a  man  must  be  a 
Democrat?  A.  I  do  not  think  any  one  would  haye  got  in  unless 
he  professed  to  be  a  Democrat**  P.  816.  ''Let  me  speak  plain — 
oar  political  afllnity  is  unquestionably  with  the  Democratic  party» 
and  if  that  organisation  goes  boldly  to  the  work,  standing  firmly 
tqxm  Its  Ume-honored  principles^  maintaining  unsullied  its  integ- 
rity. It  is  safe  to  presume  that  it  wOl  receiye  the  moral  and  phys* 
leal  support  of  this  wide  extended  association.** 

tr  **i  asked  liow  is  this  rerolution  to  take  place,  and  nobody 
know  anything  about  It?*  As  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be 
done  her^  and  at  LouisTllle,  he  made  a  suggestion  to  me,  as  I 
was  chairman  of  tiie  Democratic  State  Oentral  Ck>mmittee,  which 
was  that  I  should  caU  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Donocracy  on  the 
16th  of  August**    Treamm  TrM$,  101. 

M  ''As  I  walked  down  Washington  street  I  saw  a  gratlemaa 
oomlng  up  rapidly,  and  I  stopped  him:    'Halloo!  Kerr,  iriiat  has 
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Bhipments  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  intercepted 
by  the  authorities  at  Indianapolis  and  on  the  last  of 
August,  Dodd  was  placed  in  jail  by  order  of  Gen. 
A.  F.  Hovey,  then  in  oommand  of  the  federal  dis* 
trict  A  court  martial  was  instituted  and  on  Sep* 
tember  22,  the  trial  began.  As  a  special  favor  Dodd 
had  been  imprisoned  in  a  room  of  the  postoffice  build- 
ing from  wMch,  just  before  daylight  on  the  morning 
of  October  7,  he  escaped  Both  politioal  parties  at 
least  were  glad  of  his  escape. 

J.  J.  Bingham,  of  liidianapolis,  W.  A.  Bowles,  of 
French  Lick,  Andrew  Humphreys,  of  Bloomfield, 
Horace  Heffren  of  Salem,  Lambden  P.  Milligan  of 
Huntington  and  Stephen  Horsey  of  Shoals  had  been 
arrested  in  the  meantime.  The  trial  of  these  men 
was  continued  after  the  flight  of  Dodd,  though  there 
was  perhaps  no  intention  of  serious  punishment 
after  his  flight.  Four  of  the  conspirators,  Bingham, 
Wilson,  Heffren  and  Humphreys,  were  permitted  to 
turn  state's  evidence.  It  was  the  principal  purpose, 
it  seems,  on  the  part  of  Cfeneral  Hovey  and  Qovemor 
Morton  to  convince  the  public  of  the  infamy  of  the 
society  and  in  this  they  succeeded.  Bowles,  Milligan 
and  Horsey  were  sentenced  to  death  and  Humphreys 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  At  the  intercession 
of  the  governor.  President  Johnson  pardoned  them, 
though  the  governor  found  it  quite  as  hard  to  obtain 
their  pardon  as  it  had  been  their  conviction.    The 

broaght  yon  hereT  I  stld.  He  teemed  Tery  modi  ezdted.  Do 
yoQ  know  anything?*  he  stld;  and  I  said,  1>o  yoo  know  any- 
thingr  Tea,'  he  repUed.  «What  la  Itr  aald  L  He  then  said, 
mie  dern'a  to  pay  In  onr  aactloo  of  the  State;  the  people  of 
Wa8hingt<Hiy  Harrison  and  Floyd  coontiea  and  that  neighborhood 
had  got  tiie  idea  that  a  reroliitlon  was  impending;  the  tMrm^n 
were  fri^ttfied,  and  were  selling  their  hay  In  the  fields  and  their 
wheat  in  the  stacks,  and  all  the  property  that  oooUl  be  was  befaig 
eonyerted  Into  greenha<As.'  **    Trmmm  TrMt,  lOL 
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rapreme  court  later  held  that  the  court  martial  was 
without  jurisdiction,  but  its  verdict  had  long  before 
accomplished  its  purpose  in  exposing  the  traitors. 

This  closed  the  career  of  the  famous  order. 
Nothing  can  be  said  in  favor  of  it  As  a  declaration 
of  principles  it  was  fifty  years  too  late;  as  an  eco- 
nomic organization  it  was  brute  force  against  right, 
the  highwayman's  creed  on  which  slavery  and  feud- 
alism had  been  tried  and  f  ailed.*^  Its  politics  was  a 
system  based  on  revolution,  decentralization  and 
final  anarchy.  It  inculcated  no  system  of  morality, 
although  its  pompous  ritual  contained  a  great  many 
high-sounding  phrases  intended  to  mislead  the 
thoughtless.  One  of  its  purposes  was  to  end  a  civil 
war  by  means  of  insurrection.  Specifically,  it  en- 
couraged desertion  from  the  army,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  tampering  with  courts  and  public  officers 
to  accomplish  this  purpose.  It  offered  every  pos- 
sible opposition  to  enlistment  from  the  plea  of  the 
pacifist  to  the  assassination  of  draft  officers.     It 

»  Terr^9  Report,  I,  201  One  of  the  best  statem^tB  con- 
cerning the  character  of  this  conspiracy  is  by  Senator  Jos^h  13. 
McDonald,  in  discussing  his  last  meeting  with  President  Lincoln. 
This  interview  is  given  in  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  June  22,  1891. 
Mc^)onald  helped  cany  the  case  through  the  sapreme  conrt,  which 
held  the  trial  illegaL  The  senator's  peroration  before  the  court 
Is  a  beautiful  statement  of  the  effect  of  the  war :  'bounds  there 
are  to  be  healed,  but  none  that  time  and  patient  forbearance  will 
not  cure.  It  ma/  now  i>e  said  with  equal  truth  that  the  consti- 
tution is  on  trial  and  that  the  earnest  hope  of  all  who  desire  the 
perpetuity  of  ciyil  liberty  is  that  It,  too,  may  haye  a  safe  deliv- 
erance.  When  that  trial  shall  be  ended,  may  the  pillars  of  that 
fabric  of  wisdom  be  all  found  in  thehr  proper  places,  and  while 
the  goremment  has  been  found  strong  enough  to  strike  down  the 
weightiest  rebellion  that  ever  lifted  its  head  against  a  nation, 
may  the  constitution  be  found  with  sufBdent  strength  to  protect 
the  humblest  dtisen  in  aU  the  land  In  every  right  guaranteed  to 
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scattered  broadcast  over  the  coantry  disloyal  liter- 
ature, poisoning  the  minds  of  the  people  and  causing 
social  discord  In  the  minutes  of  one  of  its  ''tem- 
ples" one  reads  of  men  appointed  to  murder  their 
neighbors,  of  others  whose  duties  included  the  burn- 
ing of  barns. 

Although  it  was  scattered  over  the  state  broad- 
cast it  was  not  inherently  dangerous.**  The  courage 
and  brains  of  the  state  were  both  devoted  to  its  serv- 
ice and  only  the  cowardly  and  the  mercenary  were 
engaged  in  the  ''temples,'^    It  suited  their  charao- 

M  The  following  8eetl<»i  It  ftrom  the  grand  ■ecretary't  report, 
V^  n,  1804:  ««In  comidiaiice  with  the  reeolntlon  adopted  by 
this  bod7f  I  bee  leave  to  aabnit  the  following  report,  ahowing 
the  ntimher  of  comities  In  the  state  that  are  organised ;  the  nnm- 
ber  In  process  of  organisation,  and  the  number  of  monhers  in  the 
organisation,  so  far  as  I  have  reoelTed  their  repents. 

Reports  have  been  recelyed  from  but  seyoiteen  counties.  We 
have  organised  in  the  State  fortj-one  comitie%  and  haye  hi 
process  of  organization  ten  additional  comities,  leaying  the  mmn 
her  of  comities  yet  to  report  their  membership  thirty-f onr. 

Judging  from  the  reports  received,  I  place  the  memb^sh^ 
hi  the  state^  at  this  time,  at  least  12,000,  not  indnding  the  mem- 
bership in  tlie  other  organisations  In  the  state  that  work  con- 
jointly with  ns.  The  following  is  a  smnmary  of  tiie  r^[K)rts 
recelyed:  Grant  comity  reports  201  members  and  6  brandies; 
Clay,  104  members  and  8  branches;  Blaclcford,  50  members  and 
no  branches;  DeKalb,  84  members  and  no  brandies;  Harrison, 
615  members  and  11  brandies;  Marshall,  80  members  and  no 
branches;  Washington,  1,100  members  and  10  branches;  Allen,  40 
m^nbers  and  no  brandies;  Brown,  822  members  and  4  brandies; 
Wells,  51  members  and  no  brandies;  Vigo,  500  members  and  5 
branches;  Fountain,  878  m^nbers  and  10  brandies;  Snlliyan,  600 
members  and  10  branches;  Parke,  588  monbers  and  7  branches; 
Ifaricm,  75  members  and  1  branch;  Vermilion,  185  members  and 
8  branches;  Vanderburgh,  200  members  and  no  brandies.  Show- 
ing a  total  membership  In  the  counties  reporting  of  5,053. 

The  aboye  report  does  not  indude  those  counties  from  whidi 
haye  been  recelyed  intellig^ice,  unofficially,  of  their  organlsatloiu 
which  would,  perhaps,  Increase  tiie  number  of  counties  organised 
and  in  process  of  organisation  to  sixty-ona'* 
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ter  to  domineer  over  the  dependent  women  and  chil- 
dren whose  protectors  were  in  the  army.  It  is  donbt- 
ful  if  Governor  Morton  was  ever  seriously  alarmed 
at  their  plots  and  certainly  history  has  paid  the  pol- 
troons entirely  too  much  attention.** 

^  137      SOLDIEB^S  BSUBF 

The  national  government  had  neither  the  organi- 
zation nor  the  means  to  take  care  of  its  army  when 
it  was  called  into  the  field.  The  first  Indiana  regi- 
ments went  into  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  in 
summer  garb  believing  that  the  war  would  be  over 
before  cold  weather.  In  August  they  were  calling 
for  overcoats  and  blankets.  Governor  Morton,  then 
in  Washington,  August  20,  1861,  asked  the  United 
States  quartermaster,  stationed  at  Indianapolis,  to 
procure  the  coats.    This  demand  failing,  the  govem- 

si  The  best  aathorlty  for  this  stndy  has  been  Mayo  Fesler, 
««8ecret  Political  Societies  in  the  North  During  the  War,"  Indiana 
Magasfine  of  HUtary,  XIV,  183-280.  The  Indianapolis  Joumai 
took  great  d^ght  in  making  a  bogey  out  of  the  Qolden  Circle. 
It  published  eyery  evidence  it  conld  get,  including  letters  of 
many  of  its  leading  men,  confiscated  by  Generals  Garrington  and 
HoYey,  rituals,  constitutions,  and  addresses;  Indiana  Treason 
Trials,  1865,  contains  aU  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  at  Indian- 
apolis, including  the  testimony,  rituals,  argument  of  counsel,  and 
die  Judge  Advocate's  report  Terrell's  Report,  I,  298,  seq.  Wi- 
Uam  Dudley  Foulke,  Life  of  Morton,  I,  ch&  27,  28,  29  and  90, 
gives  the  most  satisfactory  historical  account  In  the  ofiQdal 
reports  of  Generals  Garrington  and  Hovey  is  the  best  documentary 
materiaL  The  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  whose  editor  was  arrested 
and  turned  Staters  evidence,  gives  the  best  possible  explanation 
of  a  bad  situation.  The  Gincinnati  Oazette  also  has  valuable 
accounts.  The  files  of  the  Southern  Bivouac  are  reminiscential 
accounts  and  valuable  documents.  Some  of  General  Garrington's 
reports  are  printed  in  a  campaign  docum^it  of  1864,  entitled 
Treason  in  Indiana  Ewposed.  In  a  similar  pamphlet  of  1866, 
entitled  Treason  Exposed,  are  letters  and  resolutions  of  leading 
Democrats  and  comity  conventions. 
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or  next  applied  to  the  quartermaster  at  Cinciimati 
who  placed  an  order  for  4,000.  By  the  personal 
effort  of  two  agents  dispatched  by  the  governor  these 
coats  were  delivered,  October  7.  Impatient  at  such 
delay  the  governor  ordered  the  state  agent  at  New 
York  to  buy  20,000  overcoats  for  Indiana  soldiers 
and  deliver  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  experience  proved  two  things  to  the  people 
of  Indiana.  First,  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment could  not  get  material  to  supply  the  extraordi- 
nary needs  of  the  men  at  the  front ;  and  second,  that 
it  had  not  the  organizations  for  speedy  delivery  even 
if  it  had  the  supplies. 

October  10,  1861,  the  governor  by  proclamation 
appealed  to  the  women  of  Indiana  to  take  up  the 
work  of  supplying  the  Indiana  soldiers  with  such 
necessities  as  would  make  them  comfortable  and 
keep  them  in  health.  Woollen  socks,  gloves,  blan- 
kets, shirts  and  drawers  were  called  for.  Many  of 
the  volunteers,  a  large  majority  of  them,  accustomed 
to  homespun  for  winter  wear,  found  government 
shoddy  a  meager  substitute.  Blankets  could  not  be 
procured  on  the  market;  it  was  therefore  necessary 
that  the  family  loom  be  put  in  commission.  ''An 
hour  a  day  for  a  week"  will  provide  the  supply, 
thought  the  governor.**  The  state  quartermaster 
general,  in  his  report  at  the  close  of  the  first  winter, 
testified  to  the  ample  response.** 

n  Terreirs  Reportf,  I,  318.  The  prodamatlon  etosed  wltfa 
'TThe  women  of  Indiana  alone  can  meet  the  emergency." 

M  Terrell'B  RefHnU,  I,  819:  ''So  liberal  were  theee  contribu- 
tions that  I  deemed  it  necessary  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
to  issue  a  circular  to  the  effect  that  the  supply  was  sufficient, 
except  of  mittens  and  socka  That  defldoicy,  tx>o,  was  so  far 
supplied  that  all  subsequent  applications  for  the  artides,  with 
the  exception  of  only  two  or  three^  were  filled.    The  generosity  of 
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The  experience  of  the  first  winter  pointed  out  to 
the  governor  that  a  permanent  organization  was 
necessary.  The  establishment  of  the  General  Indi- 
ana Military  Agency  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
William  Hannaman  was  the  result.  This  agency 
organized  a  body  of  local  agents  who  visited  all 
parts  of  the  state  to  explain  and  encourage  the  work. 
A  central  depot  was  established  in  each  county  where 
supplies  were  collected  to  be  distributed  by  the  state 
agency.  Men,  women  and  children  brought  their 
contributions  here  that  they  might  be  forwarded 
free  to  the  soldiers.  Persons  making  contributions 
might  specify  that  they  be  sent  to  certain  individual 
soldiers,  certain  companies  or  just  consigned  to  the 
agency  to  be  sent  where  needed.  The  pity  of  war  is 
nowhere  so  well  expressed  as  in  the  records  of  this 
work.  Women,  who  had  worked  in  the  fields  all  day, 
spun,  knit  and  wove  late  into  the  night,  children 
planted  extra  rows  of  onions,  cucumbers  or  potatoes, 
raised  chickens,  dried  apples  and  peaches,  made  jams 
and  jellies,  that  brothers,  fathers  or  friends  might, 
in  camp,  have  something  of  the  luxuries  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  at  home.**  Every  organization 
of  the  state  (except  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Cir- 

onr  citizens  In  this  regard  has  added  very  greatly  to  the  comfort 
of  onr  troops  in  the  field  and  camp,  and  yery  probably  has  sayed 
many  ralnable  Uvea.'' 

M  Terrell's  Beports,  I,  82S.  **tt  may  not  be  miinteresthig  to 
giye  here,  as  an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  work  performed 
by  these  societies,  a  list  of  articles  distributed  by  one  of  ttie 
agencies:  Potatoes,  dried  apples,  canned  fmits,  onions,  kraut, 
pickles,  dried  peaches,  wine^  cordials,  whiskey,  eggs,  butter,  apple- 
butter,  small  fruits,  lemons,  ale,  crackers,  rice,  farina,  commeal, 
tobacco,  paper,  enyelopes,  bed-sacks,  comforts,  quilts,  sheets,  pil- 
lows, pillow-Blipe,  towels,  shirts,  drawers,  rags,  bandages,  fans, 
pantaloons,  combs,  handkerchiefs,  socks,  lint,  pads,  comfort  bags, 
dippers,  boxes  of  reading  matter,  gowns,  crutche&  There  is 
luurdly  one  of  these  articles  that  would  not  be  either  an  indls- 
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de)  from  Sunday  school  classes  of  eight  year  dds  to 
the  gray  haired  grannies  with  their  day  pipes,  col- 
lected around  the  fireplaces  on  cold  winter  evenings, 
were  willing  volunteers*  Odd  Fellows  and  Free- 
masons joined  in  the  work,  the  latter  order  at  one 
time  donating  $10,000.  The  churches  hecame  relief 
organizations  and  many  of  the  preachers  from  their 
pulpits  regularly  denounced  the  rebellion.^  All  told 
there  were  collected  in  the  state  supplies  and  money 
for  this  purpose  amounting  to  over  $5,000,000. 

The  distribution  of  these  supplies  can  not  be  fol- 
lowed in  any  detail  They  went  to  almost  every 
camp,  battlefield  and  hospital  where  Union  soldiers 
were  located.  They  went  by  boatloads  and  by  train- 
loads.**  While  these  supplies  were  primarily  for 
Indiana  troops,  no  soldier  in  need  was  ever  passed 
and  hospitals  were  supplied  totirely  without  distinc- 
tion. At  least  one  hundred  Indiana  women  served 
continually  as  nurses  in  the  hospitals  and  a  corps  of 
surgeons  and  nurses  were  rushed  to  the  field  after 
each  great  battle. 

Soldiers^  homes  were  provided  at  Indianapolis 
where  not  only  soldiers  on  their  way  to  or  from  war 
might  stay,  but  where  wives  of  soldiers  in  camp 
might  find  a  home  while  on  a  visit 

At  places  such  as  Jeffersonville,  Bichmond,  Indi- 
anapolis and  elsewhere,  provisions  were  made  by  the 
women  for  feeding  returning  troops.  Great  cdebra- 
tions  were  arranged  for  the  old  regiments  returning 

penstble  necessity,  or  an  acceptable  addition,  to  the  comfort  of 
any  sick  man,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  conceiye  the  saffering,  and 
fatality  even,  that  they  hare  alleriated  or  preyented.*^ 

M  Terrell's  Repartf,  I,  3{^ 

»•  Terrell's  ReporU,  I,  82».  •TThe  steamer  "City  Belle.'  with 
Dr.  C.  J.  Woods  as  sanitary  agent  In  charge,  left  Cairo,  minoia, 
on  the  19th  of  Deceniber,  1888,  to  supply  onr  troops  along  the 
Mississippi  riyer.** 
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on  veteran  farlough.  Regiments  from  other  states 
passing  through  received  the  same  cordial  reception. 
State  agents  went  continually  among  the  troops  in 
camp  or  on  the  march  with  power  and  instructions 
from  the  governor  to  attend  to  every  want  of  the 
soldiers  if  alive  and  bury  them  if  dead," 

Indiana  did  well  in  the  Civil  war.  Its  efforts  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  the  other  states  for  the 
preservation  of  the  nation.  Its  total  contribution  in 
men,  including  11,718  re-enlistments,  was  208,367; 
of  whom  24,416  lost  their  lives." 

tt  The  Mkmfng  from  th^  N«w  T6rk  T¥ikune,  Dee.  14,  1803, 
Is  la  «videiic6  of  tlie  actiTity:  '^he  peculiar  and  conatant  atteo- 
tUm  to  the  troops  his  State  baa  sent  oat  ao  promptly  ta  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  Governor  Morton's  most  admirable  administra- 
tlon.  In  an  our  armiea,  from  Kansas  to  the  Potomac,  wherever 
I  hate  me€  In<ttana  troops,  I  have  eneotmtered  some  officer  of 
€k»?enor  Morton*  going  aboat  among  tlieai,  Inqohrlng  eq^edaH^f 
Mi  to  their  needs,  both  In  camp  and  bo^pltaU  and  perfonalnf 
those  thoQsand  oflSoea  tiie  soldier  so  often  requirea.  Would  that 
the  same  tender  care  could  be  extended  to  every  man,  from  wha^ 
SfVte  State,  who  Is  fluting  the  battles  of  the  Republic.*' 

at  «i  remember  such  scenes  well.  What  a  feast  they  had! 
I  carried  bSaketa  of  sweet  apples  to  the  boys  hi  lohg  blue  c^ei> 
#oftt8,  and  toMped  the  apples  up  ta  them  on  the  tap  of  the  eata** 
1.  ▲.  W. 
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CHAPTER : 
bsoonstbuc 

^138    Elboiioi 

Politics  in  Indiana  reach* 
1863.  The  state  government  ^ 
Federal  provost  marshals,  m 
cers,  detectives,  draft  officer 
protected  by  the  President's 
tember  25, 1862,  which  snspei 
corpus,  disregarded  the  ordii 
system  of  the  state.  (Jovemc 
at  all  caref nl  about  the  preju< 
opponents,  dominated  the  sta 
part  of  the  state  and  in  ever^ 
little  patience  with  the  law's 
Never  having  held  office  nnti 
became  governor,  he  usually  i 
in  his  work,  and,  if  necessary 
cation  afterward.  His  acts  t 
public  good  and  so  complete 
charge  of  dishonesty  that  wh( 
law  tiie  people  supported  hin 
all  activities  that  pertained  t 
engrossed  the  attentions  of  th 

He  was  universally  rega 
friend.  When  a  regiment  was 
it  into  the  service ;  when  it  de 
presented  it  with  its  flag  an^ 
adieu.  When  soldiers  return 
a  warm  free  lunch  as  soon  as 
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at  Jeffersonville.  At  Indianapolis  there  was  a  public 
reception  and  an  address  by  the  governor.  He  was 
never  too  busy  for  all  these  details,  if  soldiers  were 
concerned  His  sanitary  commission  agents  visited 
every  nook  of  the  state,  collecting  supplies  of  all 
kinds  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  Boat  loads  and 
carloads  of  presents  went  to  the  regiments  at  Christ- 
mas time.  If  an  Indiana  soldier  were  wronged  by  a 
pickpocket  or  a  major  general  neither  distance  nor 
position  could  shield  the  wrongdoer  from  the  govern- 
or's  resentment. 

Opposition  has  developed  his  naturally  pungnac- 
ious  character.  Personally  he  was  not  likable  as  was 
Lincoln.  He  freely  made  personal  enemies  and  then 
drove  them  to  rage,  until  they  talked  of  violence. 
Never  ornate,  witty,  nor  allegorical  in  his  public  ad- 
dress, like  Henry  S.  ^Lane,  Benjamin  Parker  or 
George  G.  Dunn,  he  ^belabored  his  opponents  until 
they  went  down  bruised  and  sore.  He  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  war,  stalwart,  blunt  and  soldierly. 
When  it  came  to  considering  candidates  for  the 
governorship  in  1864  the  state  in  arms  would  have 
no  one  but  Morton. 

For  the  same  reason  that  Morton  was  violently 
opposed  by  Democratic  politicians  he  was  not  en- 
thusiasticflJly  supported  by  certain  rival  Republican 
politicians.  Nobody  worked  with  hiuL  His  friends 
and  supporters  worked  for  him.  His  plans  were 
formulated  often  without  consultation  and  were  not 
open  to  criticism  by  his  friends,  though  expediency 
and  public  opinion  were  often  considered. 

The  Democrats  in  1864  were  in  diflSculty  from  the 
start  The  party  had  never  been  freed  from  the 
control  of  the  politicians  of  the  previous  decade. 
Every  situation  was  gauged  by  l^em  for  political 
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cfffed  The  brawn  and  spirit  of  the  party  were  in 
the  army  faithfully  supporting  the  war  and  the 
TTnion.  They  had  been  humiliated  by  the  conduct  of 
the  last  General  Assembly.  Besolutions  from  Demo- 
crats in  the  army  failed  to  awaken  the  legislators  to 
their  folly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  highhanded  course 
of  the  governor,  the  mounting  taxes,  the  overthrow 
of  the  civil  courts,  the  increasing  demands  of  the  long 
war,  the  call  after  call  to  the  army,  all  had  produced 
a  general  feeling  of  weariness  among  the  people. 
Thousands  of  loyal  citizens  were  waiting  prayerfully 
for  the  war  to  cease.  The  first  levies  had  marehed 
Away  blithely  to  the  sound  of  bands  and  to  the  joyous 
waving  of  goodbyes.  It  had  at  length  come  to  boys 
and  middle  aged  men  to  tell  mothers  and  wives  good- 
bye in  silence.  A  sullen,  almost  fierce,  hatred  of 
tebds  and  rebellion  possessed  the  soldiers,  while  the 
fever  of  war  slowly  burned  the  poison  of  secession 
ttom  the  blood  of  the  nation* 

The  Democratic  politicians  misinterpreted  thie 
feeling  to  be  a  desire  to  quit  the  fight,  a  friendship 
for  the  south,  hatred  for  the  Republican  party.^ 
Their  candidate  for  governor,  Joseph  E).  McDonald, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  the  south  was  blameless  in  the 

i  H.  W.  VoorhgM,  in  addrcitng  kla  coostitneni^  ezcUlHied: 
^I  will  narer  Tote  one  dollar,  one  man,  or  one  gun  to  the  admin- 
latratlon  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  make  war  on  tbe  South."  Datlt 
B.  Oolerldiy  of  Fort  Wtcftt^  at  the  Demeeratle  atate  eonventiefl, 
Jalr.lfl;  ISH  «M:  "HIm  tandMI  aad  nlaetsr^iM  of  cferr 
tkovaand  whom  I  rcpftacnt  krea^e  ae  etlier  prajer  than  to  have 
an  Old  of  thia  heUlah  war.  When  newa  of  our  Tictorlea  comei^ 
there  la  no  rejoicing.  When  newa  of  onr  defeat  oomee»  thete  la 
ma  aarroir.  There  li  a  feellBf  #hk^  telle  ef  an  Int^nae  dealre 
for  peaee^  and  we  aak  that  aome  reaolntton  be  paned  that  la  In 
nnlaon  with  the  prayera  of  the  heart  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
ooontrr,  that  thla  horrible  and  bloody  war  moAt  ceaa6.**    Hibi 
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Qtraggle,'  their  state  platform  expressed  cordiftl 
eympathy  for  the  Blue  Grasa  Democracy  which,  les? 
than  a  month  before,  had  again  welcomed  Genera} 
Morgan  to  Lexington,  threatening  a  second  raid  into 
Indiana^  to  avoid  which  the  Forty-third  Indian*, 
coming  home  from  Arkansas  qh  veteran  furlough, 
had  had  to  forego  their  first  visit  home  in  three  years 
to  help  drive  Ijim  out.  Notwithstanding  this  great 
tactical  mistake  the  Democrats  still  had  an  even 
fighting  chance.  The  enlisted  soldiers,  perhaps  75,- 
000  strong,  could  not  return  home  to  vote.  Whatever 
tiieir  politics  a  large  majcmty  of  them  would  have 
voted  for  Lincoln  and  Morton.  To  those  who  re- 
mained at  home  the  Democratic  stand  for  immediate 
peace  at  any  price  made  a  strong  appeal. 

The  B^bCcaBSy  hoping  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  war  Democrats,  called  their  party  the 
Union  p^rty.  Thiey  met  at  Indianapolis,  February 
22  and  23,  in  state  convention,  Ex-Governor  Wright 

t  lodiaoaiiKiUft  Bentkiel,  Jnl^  13,  IS&i:  "I  sbaU  never  believe 
tnit  what  thia  ^^eat  calamity  might  have  been  avoided  If  one- 
tenth  part  ot  the  forbearance  exercised  by  the  framers  of  this 
^vemment  fead  been  indulged  in  by  the  party  which  came  into 
pwer  by  the  eiectloa  of  Mr.  Titncoln,  and  when  I  think  of  the 
tfipvIMB  i»Bpomril»ttit7,  wb&eh  miiit  at  ^ome  time  rtat  om  take 
aiithoi^  of  thl3  0rf |Lt  oatlongl  crime,  I  feel  grateful  to  be  able  tQ 
know  that  it  does  not  rest  on  me  or  those  who  are  of  the  ajame 
polittpa)  faith  with  me. 

^Tt^  thf9  War  as  f^rosectited  under  the  ideas  and  policies  of 
tlie  AbelitloQ  majority  which  mles  the  present  admfnlstratlOB,  I 
way  I  am  utterly  opposed.  I  believe  it  is  eAtalling  upon  the 
eonntry  unmixed  evil,  and  would  be  false  to  my  country  and  my 
countrymen  If  I  did  not  say  flo." 

The  ninth  plank  of  the  platform  read  as  follows:  *^e  cor- 
^Qally  flgrmpath^e  with  Hie  Democracy  of  Kentucky  in  their  present 
flobju^ted  condition,  deprived  of  the  rights  of  free  men,  and  we 
will  stand  by  th^.  in  a  loanly  and  laMrful  struggle  to  re<9Vi^ 
constitutlonai  liberty.'' 
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presiding.  A  large  number  of  Democrats  were  in 
attendance.  Xancoln  was  endorsed,  Morton  was 
nominated  for  governor  and  a  platform  supporting  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  was  adopted*  The 
Democrats  met  at  the  same  place,  July  12,  to  nomi- 
nate their  ticket  Joseph  E.  McDonald  was  nomi- 
nated for  governor  over  Lambden  P.  MilUgRTi^  of 
Huntington,  on  a  platform  denouncing  Morton  *s 
administration  and  declaring  for  an  ^^  early  and  hon- 
orable'' peace/ 

The  campaign  was  waged  on  the  question  of  sup- 
port for  the  war.  The  two  candidates,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, stumped  the  state  together.  The  Democrats 
denounced  Morton  as  a  tyrant  while  Morton  de- 
nounced the  Democratic  candidates  as  traitors,  most 
of  them  being  members  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Citde,  whose  leader,  H.  H.  Dodd,  a  prominent  poli- 
tician, was  arrested  during  the  canvass,  broke  jail 
and  fled  to  Canada.'  The  Republicans  were  consid- 
erably alarmed  over  a  rumor  that  3,000  members  of 
the  Gblden  Circle  were  to  cross  over  from  Kentucky 
and  terrorize  the  elections  in  southern  Indiana.*  Ab 
an  offset  to  this,  Governor  Morton  tried  to  have 
large  numbers  of  the  army  sent  home  to  vote.  This 
was  found  to  be  impracticable  on  account  of  the  cam- 
paigns then  on  requiring  every  available  man  at  the 
front. 

The  state  election,  held  October  11,  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  Republican  or  Union  ticket  by  20,883 

t  Indianapolis  Journal,  Feb.  24,  1881 

4  IndlanapollB  Sentinel,  July  13,  1864. 

s  For  a  sample  of  B^nblican  campaign  literatore,  see  pam- 
phlets, Treiuon  Empo%ed,  1864.  One  of  these  pamphlets  is  made 
up  of  treasonable  letters  by  prominent  Democratic  candidates; 
the  other  Is  an  ordinary  campaign  document  For  a  sample  of 
the  Democratic,  see  Addre$$  to  the  Demooracff  of  Indiana,  1804. 

e  Indianapolis  Journal,  March  9,  1804. 
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The  returns  came  in  slowly.   Not  until  the 

the  Republican  victory  conceded  and  not 

ober  31y  did  the  official  vote  appear  in  the 

The  Republicans  had  elected  eight  of  the 

ingressmen  and  the  election  of  Voorhees, 

if  in  the  Seventh  district,  was  successfully 

.    The  Democrats  had  little  hope  of  carry- 

ina  for  General  McClellan  after  the  state 

The  Treason  Trials  at  Indianapolis,  then 

made  any  aggressive  battle  by  the  Demo- 

3ossibIe.    The  national  election  showed  a 

for  Lincoln  of  20,199r   With  the  Republi- 

ower  in  state  and  nation  and  the  end  of  the 

;ht  there  came  a  breathing  spell  in  politics. 

§  139    Bbobgakization 

General  Assembly  which  convened,  January 
lad  abundant  and  difficult  work  to  perform, 
dous  Assembly  had  failed  and  there  had 
nfusion  in  the  administration.  One  of  the 
}tions  to  come  up  was  a  petition  from  the 
raid  sufferers  asking  payment  for  property 
hough  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  introduced 
ihe  session  it  was  found  impossible  to  pass 
IS  brought  up  again  during  the  special  ses- 
iwing  and  again  failed  to  reach  a  final  vote. 
*s  Morton  and  Baker  both  recommended  a 
on  to  ascertain  the  damage  and  the  Assem- 
ch  11,  1867,  authorized  a  commission  on 
ere  appointed  John  L  Morrison,  John 
md  Smith  Vawter.  After  sitting  as  a  court 
on  for  some  time  following  July  10, 1867,  it 
to  the  governor,  December  18, 1867,  that  the 
$2,286.21  would  be  needed  to  settle  for  prop* 

Buiapolis  Seniinelf  Nor.  9Q,  ISOi. 
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eiiy  ai^ropriated  by  the  Union  f  oroes.  The  oonr 
mittee  on  elauna  reported  that  this  damage  fdioold  be 
paid  by  the  federal  government  A  joint  reaolntioB 
was  voted,  accordingly,  by  the  Assembly  of  1879  aide- 
ing  the  federal  government  to  assume  the  daim.^ 

The  preceding  Assembly,  1863,  had  wasted  a 
large  amount  of  its  time  in  f  mitiess  investigations  of 
the  governor's  numerous  military  ac^vities.  A 
Uanket  law  was  enaoted  by  the  Assraibly  of  1865 
which  approved  all  his  acts.*  Another  law  appropri- 
ated $135,000  to  repay  the  money  the  governor  had 
borrowed  from  counties,  railroad  ccnnpanies,  and  in- 
dividuals to  support  IJie  benevolent  institutions/ 
Another  measure  in  which  the  governor  was  person- 
ally interested  and  his  honor  involved,  authorized 
the  state  treasurer  to  repay  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  the  money  borrowed  by  Morton  during 
preceding  years  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  state  debt 
This  amounted  to  more  than  $640,000  with  interest 
at  seven  per  cent.** 

The  question  that  provoked  long  and  partisan 
controversy  was  what  to  do  with  the  negroes.    The 

V  L9W9  ef  Indiana,  18TS»  p.  261. 

•  La«M  of  IndUma,  1866,  p.  4a  rTkat  all  aad  flagiilar  tlie 
act*  of  QlWv  P.  Morton,  Gorenor  oi  the  State  of  Indiana,  la 
tbe  aettlement  of  the  daima  (tf  the  State  against  tiie  United 
Statea,  for  enrolling,  enlisting,  dot&lng,  supplying  clothing,  arm- 
ing, equipping,  paying  and  tranf^rting  the  troops  of  the  State  bi 
tha  sarrlce  of  the  United  States,  and  la  paying  and  satisfying  the 
State's  quota  of  the  direct  tax  laid  and  leyied  hy  Oopgress  oo 
Hit  iixth  day  of  Angnat,  A.  D.  1861»  by  the  dne  execution  of  a 
release  or  releases  to  the  United  States  of  said  claims  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  fully  and  entirely  approred.**  See  report  of 
auditing  committee,  House  JounM,  1S65,  pp.  210  and  482: 

•  Lwo9  of  In^ana,  186K,  ch.  XUX. 

19  Laws  of  Indiana,  1866,  <A*  XZVII;  Qanaia  Joanml  tMi, 
US,  and  House  Journal,  1866,  166.  Opponents  of  this  charged 
that  Morton  had  no  shaiow  of  anthorltr  tor  maUiic  tte  locik 
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Duatioual  and  local  phases  of  this  question  were  never 
kept  separate.  Nationally  it  involved  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  ]S^construction,  which  produced  so  much  dis* 
Qord  in  congress  from  1865  to  1870.  The  discussions 
in  the  iTidiana  Assemblies  of  this  period  would  lead 
the  readers  of  the  Journals  to  think  the  Assembly 
was  charged  with  the  entire  question  of  Keconstruo- 
tion  in  the  south. 

Governor  Morton  had  opened  up  this  question  in 
public  addresses  before  the  AssemUy  of  1865  con- 
vened. A  joint  resolution  aooepting  the  Thirteenth 
ftmendment  wav  introduced  early  in  the  session  and 
opposed  by  all  the  arts  of  parliamentary  practice  up 
to  its  pass^e  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  26  to  24  and 
in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  56  to  29.**  The  opposition 
was  along  political  lines,  the  Democrats  opposing  on 
the  ground  that  such  questions  as  the  social  status  of 
negroes  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  state. 

The  recognition  of  t}ie  freedom  of  the  slaves  of 
the  south  was  but  a  gentle  breeze  compared  with  the 
storm  caused  by  the  proposed  enf randiisement  of 
the  negroes.  Here,  at  first,  party  lines  could  not  be 
formed.  Governor  Morton  was  conservative,  and  in 
a  speech  at  Richmond,  September  28,  1865,  tried  to 
temper  the  extreme  demands  of  the  Quakers,  led  by 
George  W.  Julian,  for  inmiediate  and  full  negro 
suffrage.**  Morton  favored  a  probationary  and  edu- 
oational  policy  for  the  negroes  before  enfranchise- 
ment** A  large  part  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Indiana  at  that  time  opposed  negro  suffrage  but  the 
rejection  by  the  south  of  the  Fourteenth  amendment 

11  aemOe  JmnM,  1865,  ^  815;  Fote^e  JtmmoX,  18Q6,  p.  896. 
Wqt  tbe  resolQtloaa,  see  Lawe  of  Indiana,  1865,  p.  185. 

It  n^am^olis  JQurma,  Oct  2, 1865. 

M  Qeo^WB  W.  Julian,  PoUticia  BecoUecfUms,  2Q8,  ieq.  *TbB 
MM  Cor  tiMi  negro  wag  a  logical  neoeaaUy." 
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and  the  later  extreme  measures  of  congress  gradu- 
ally consolidated  the  party  until  by  1869,  when  the 
Fifteenth  amendment  came  up  for  ratification,  the 
party  supported  it  almost  solidly.  In  the  meantime 
the  Fourteenth  amendment  had  been  ratified  by  the 
Assembly  of  1867  without  a  serious  struggle."*  The 
Fifteenth  amendment  was  sent  to  the  ALSsembly, 
March  1, 1869.  James  D.  Williams,  later  governor, 
moved  to  postpone  the  ''firebrand''  till  March  6,  or 
until  all  legislative  work  was  accomplished.  This 
was  the  well-known  sign  of  an  approaching  bolt  The 
Republicans  seemed  determined  on  forcing  through 
the  resolution  adopting  the  amendment.  Consequent- 
ly after  a  long  caucus  on  the  night  of  March  3,  seven- 
teen Democratic  senators  and  thirty-seven  Demo- 
cratic representatives,  resigned  from  office.  These 
were  all  the  Democratic  members  except  three  sena- 
tors, and  six  representatives,  all  of  whom  were  from 
doubtful  districts."*  The  resignations  had  all  the 
effect  of  a  popular  ref erenduuL  The  governor,  March 
5,  ordered  a  special  election  for  March  23  to  fill  the 
vacancies.  The  Democrats  put  the  main  question 
squarely  before  the  people."* 

IS*  Senate  Joumah  1867,  p.  96;  Hou$e  Journal,  1867,  p.  181. 
For  dlacTMiiloni  see  Brevier  Beporte  on  above  dates. 

it^  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  March  5,  1869. 

IS*  See  letter,  "To  the  People  of  Indiana,**  by  Democrats  In 
congress^  and  the  ''Address'*  by  the  resigning  members.  Indian- 
apolis Sentinel,  March  6,  1870  (quoted  In  Indiana  Magazine  of 
History,  IX,  144) :  'Of  all  legal  and  constitutional  barriers  and 
middle  walls  of  partition  between  the  two  races  are  to  be  brokoi 
down ;  If  our  schools  are  to  be  thrown  <^>en,  or  our  school  funds, 
raised  by  white  men,  are  to  be  divided  with  this  people;  and  If 
they  are  to  vote,  and  hold  o^Bce,  and  sit  as  Jurors, — ^then  wlU  our 
whole  State  be  flooded  by  this  population.  If  they  labor,  they 
will  come  In  competition  with,  and  strike  down  the  wages  of; 
white  m^  and  women;  if  they  wlU  not  labor,  tiien  our  pauptf 
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The  Bepublicans  as  a  rule  confined  their  cam- 
paign to  denouncing  the  Democrats  for  resigning 
and  causing  trouble  and  expense.  The  Bepublican 
members  also  issued  an  ^'Address  to  the  people".  It 
contains  a  good  historical  resume  of  the  Fifteenth 
amendment  rather  than  an  argument  in  its  favor.^^ 
The  result  was  the  reelection  of  all  the  members.  In 
fact  no  organized  campaign  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Bepublicans.  In  seven  senatorial  and  four- 
teen representative  districts  no  candidates  were 
nominated  by  them,  the  temper  of  the  voters  in  those 
districts  being  well  known. 

The  governor  called  an  extra  session  for  April  8, 
1869.  The  Democrats  stayed  away  from  the  state 
house  until  they  secured,  or  thought  they  secured,  a 
pledge  from  the  Bepublicans  that  the  Fifteenth 
amendment  resolution  would  not  be  brought  up,  at 
least  until  all  necessary  legislation  had  been  disposed 
of.  The  amendment  was  postponed  by  agreement 
until  May  14.  On  the  preceding  day  ten  senators 
and  forty-one  representatives  handed  in  their  resig- 
nations. However,  before  the  resigning  members 
left  the  Assembly  rooms  the  senate  barred  its  doors, 
counted  a  quorum  and  passed  the  amendment.  In 
the  house  the  speaker  ruled  that  a  majority  could 
pass  a  resolution  and  so  the  amendment  resolution 

asylums,  Jails,  and  penitentiaries  will  be  filled  with  them.  Hold- 
ing these  yiews,  the  only  remedy  left  in  our  hands  to  prevent  the 
ratification  of  this  great  iniquity  was  to  restore  to  yon,  as  the 
fountain  head,  the  offices  bestowed  upon  us,  and  take  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  we  have  reflected  your  will  and  have  stood  faith- 
fully by  the  trust  you  reposed  in  us.  We  hope,  if  you  approve 
of  these  doctrines  and  actions  of  your  representatives,  that  you 
will  be  willhig  to  oome  out  and  devote  one  day  to  the  establish- 
ment of  principle." 

14  Indianapolis  JourwO,  March  8,  1869. 
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was  passed.^*  These  details  are  given  not  alon*  for 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject  but  to  illustrate 
political  methods  and  morals/* 

The  Fifteenth  amendment  was  not  the  only  tron- 
Uesome  legislation  necessary  on  the  negro  question 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  state  had  for  many  years 
maintained  a  state  colonization  society  with  a  stat^ 
agent  Since  the  negroes  were  now  free  this  agency 
was  no  longer  needed  and  consequently  was  abol- 
ished^* In  the  special  session,  convened  November 
12, 1865,  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  Article  XTTT  of 
the  state  constitution  f orfoiddmg  free  negroes  from 
coming  into  the  state  was  submitted  After  two 
weeks  of  ralhtr  animated  discussion  the  repeal  reso- 
lution passed  the  house,^  but  failed  in  the  senate  by  a 
vote  of  22  to  22.^*  A  like  fate  met  a  bill  to  provide  by 
taxation  common  schools  for  n^roes  the  same  a^  for 
whites.  The  general  objection  was  that  if  such  fav^ 
ors  were  shown,  colored  people  by  tens  of  tiious^ndB 
would  flock  into  the  state. 

A  bill  enabling  negroes  to  give  testimony  in  the 
oourts  was  enacted  into  law,  however.**  Theeolored 
people  themselveB  were  beeoming  pditsoally  inter^ 
ested  They  held  a  state  convention  at  Indianapolis, 
November  9, 1865,  which  petitioned  the  voters  of  the 
state  for  suffrage  as  weU  as  the  status  of  citiEena 
generally.  They  claimed  a  population  of  6,051  scat- 
tered over  fifteen  counties,  property  valued  at  $912,- 
314,  and  that  they  annually  paid  in  taxes  $28,471. 

tf  Br0Pi€r  Beporti,  XU  224-247.  See,  tlflo,  the  Indliinayolto 
Jammal  and  SetUina  oa  theie  dates  for  <y»oetng  vlew^ 

u  The  beet  diecueiioii  of  this  wbole  qoestkni  l#  Ixjr  W.  GL 
Qerkluk  Inditma  Magagine  of  HUiory,  IX,  181,  $eq, 

1'  Laws  of  Indiuna,  1S65,  ob.  XVIL 

u  ffouB0  Joum§i,  SpecitU,  1866,  277. 

!•  Brevier  Report,  Special,  1866,  164. 

to  Law9  of  Indian^  Bpeciai»  1S66,  cb.  LVL 
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Again  in  1867  bills  to  provide  schools  for  colored 
people  were  kiBed  in  the  Assembly,  this  time  in  the 
house. 

Not  mitil  the  special  session  of  1869  was  the  re- 
itriction  rMioved  and  colored  children  admitted  to 
t^  oommon  schools  the  same  as  white  diildren.^ 
Nothing  more  was  done  toward  abolishing  Article 
Xm  of  the  constitution  tmtil  the  Assemblies  of  1879^ 
regolar  and  speoialy  which  submitted  an  amendment 
to  the  cMistitution  striking  out  the  political  restrio- 
tioni  cm  colored  people.  TMs  was  ratified  at  a  special 
election,  April  6,  1880,  and  tiie  last  legal  political 
disability  of  the  colored  man  was  removed.*^  This 
had  been  one  of  the  nMei  political  questions  at  issue 
between  the  two  leading  parties  in  Indiana  since 
1840. 

^  140      CaBB  Of  DBFSIn>£KT8 

The  long  war  had  caused  much  suffering  and  at 
its  close  there  were  many  widows  and  orphans  and 
crippled  soldiers  in  destitute  circumstances*  Under 
the  stress  of  the  war,  neighborhood  charity,  seconded 
here  and  there  by  county  and  township  aid,  had  met 
all  the  needs  of  this  kind,  but  with  the  return  of  peace 
more  permanent  conditions  had  to  be  supplied.  It 
was  confidentiy  expected  that  the  national  govern* 
ment  in  time  would  take  care  of  these  victims  but 
their  need  was  insisteni  An  emergency  bill  was 
signed  by  the  governor,  March  4, 1865,  levying  a  tax 
of  three  mills  on  the  dollar  and  one  dollar  on  the  poll, 
the  proceeds  to  be  distributed  by  the  governor  to  hos- 
pitflds  and  by  county  commissioners  and  township 
trusttes  to  destitute  families.^    This  relief  was  to 

ti  Lait$  of  mmft^  speoua,  1809,  ch.  xvi. 

IS  Canurles  Kettleboraiigli,   ComUtuHM  Maki$i0  in  IndUmd, 
ts  Laws  Of  Indiana,  1865,  ch.  XL. 
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extend  only  one  year,  after  which  the  counties  would 
give  required  aid,  providing,  however,  that  soldiers 
and  their  dependents  were  not  to  be  classed  as 
paupers.*^ 

The  debt  of  the  state  to  disabled  soldiers  and 
their  families  was  recognized  by  all  patriotic  people. 
No  one  felt  it  just  or  honorable  to  leave  these  unf or-  ^ 
tunates  to  the  precarious  charity  of  county  boards. 
No  one  was  more  interested  than  tiie  war  governor, 
Morton,  unless  it  was  his  successor,  Conrad  Baker. 
As  previously  noted,  during  the  war.  Governor  Mor- 
ton had  opened  a  temporary  soldiers'  home  in  Indi- 
anapolis. On  May  15, 1865,  he  issued  an  address  to 
the  people  asking  their  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  home.  At  a  state  meeting  in 
Indianapolis,  May  24,  1865,  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  effected  for  soliciting  funds.  August  27,  a 
temporary  home  was  opened  at  the  City  Hospital 
building,  Indianapolis.  There  were  gathered  here  in 
a  short  time  upwards  of  200  disabled  soldiers.  In 
the  spring  of  1866  the  park  known  as  Knightstown 
Springs  in  Bush  county  was  bought  for  $8,560  and 
there  the  home  was  established,  April  26, 1866.  The 
total  cost  including  the  purchase  price  of  the  springs, 
$25,560.84,  had  been  raised  by  popular  subscription. 
The  general  management  and  establishment  of  the 
home  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  William  Hanna- 
ntian,  in  whom  the  people  had  the  fullest  confidence  on 
account  of  his  record  with  the  state  sanitary  com- 
mission. 

From  reports  to  Mr.  Hannaman,  made  by  the 
county  auditors,  there  were  then,  1867, 2,070  orphans 
whose  fathers  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  war.  To  the 
shame  of  the  state  some  of  these  were  in  the  poor 
houses.    All  were  in  need  of  care  and  the  governor 

u  Lav)$  of  Indiana,  Special,  1865,  ch.  VIL 
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recommended  that  the  property  at  Knightstown  be 
taken  by  the  state  as  a  home  for  all  those  left  in  need 
by  the  war.  If,  as  was  then  probable,  the  nation 
established  soldiers'  homes  and  took  as  its  guests  its 
disabled  soldiers  then  the  estate  could  be  used  en- 
tirely as  a  home  and  school  for  the  orphans.^  Fol- 
lowing the  governor's  recommendation  the  Assembly 
by  act  of  March  11, 1867,  authorized  the  purchase  of 
the  Knightstown  Springs  estate  and  established 
there  the  ^'Indiana  Soldiers'  and  Seamen's  Home". 
It  was  to  receive  the  widows  of  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  their  orphans  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Pensions  drawn  by  soldiers  who  were  living  at  tiie 
home  were  to  be  used  by  the  home.**  The  home  was 
reorganized  by  the  law  of  February  15, 1887,  but  its 
general  policy  was  not  changed.*^ 

§  141    Befobm  Schools 

Another  subject  closely  allied  to  the  one  just  dis- 
cussed was  the  disposition  of  juvenile  criminals.  The 
subject  had  been  a  favorite  one  with  reformers  dur- 
ing the  decade  preceding  the  Civil  war.  The  consti- 
tution of  1851  had  commanded  that  "The  General 
Assembly  shall  provide  Houses  of  Befuge  for  the 
reformation  and  correction  of  juvenile  offenders". 
On  account  of  the  fear  of  taxation  the  General  As- 
semblies preceding  the  Civil  war  had  not  carried  out 
this  injunction.  Juveniles,  guilty  of  any  and  all 
kinds  of  derelictions  were  huddled  into  the  squalid 
jails  with  experienced  criminals,  unless  indeed,  as 
had  frequentiy  happened  under  Morton's  adminis- 
tration, the  governor  pardoned  them  to  prevent  it. 
Public  sentiment  was  at  the  time  weighing  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  house  of  refuge  and  the  reform 

29  Morton'8  Message,  House  Journal,  1867,  p.  85. 
M  House  Journal,  Oovernor's  Message,  1867,  p.  8G. 
av  Laws  of  Indiana,  1887,  ch.  XIV. 
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MhooL  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs  and  OharlM  F.  Gofti 
were  Interested  in  this  moyement  and  had  famished 
Morton  with  elaborate  reports  on  the  reform  sdKK)Is 
of  New  York,  Ohio  and  Illinois*  The  Assembly 
compromised  the  situation  by  estaUishing  a  r^orm 
sdiool  and  calling  it  a  house  of  refnge  for  juvenile 
oflenders.** 

The  governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  gov- 
erning board  of  three,  select  a  site  and  with  the  board 
choose  a  superintendent.  Incorrigible  children  could 
be  placed  in  the  institution  by  their  parents ;  desti- 
tute children  in  danger  of  becoming  immoral  or  idle, 
by  township  trustees ;  any  one  under  eighteen,  con- 
victed of  crime  or  misdemeanor,  by  the  consent  of  the 
jury  trying  the  case;  infants  charged  with  crime,  by 
the  grand  jury  hearing  the  charges ;  and  finally  cir- 
cuit and  common  pleas  judges  might  send  any  infant 
under  eighteen  charged  with  crime,  after  a  private 
examination  of  the  case.  All  children  entering  the 
School  were  to  remain  till  of  age  unless  sooner  re- 
leased by  the  superintendent 

The  superintendent  had  th^  power  to  apprentice 
a  pupil  to  learn  a  trade*  The  cost  of  maintenanoe 
was  charged,  half  to  the  county  whence  the  diild 
came,  the  other  half  to  the  state,  except  that  when 
parents  placed  their  own  child  in  the  institution, 
they  became  liable  for  the  whole  cost  All  children 
were  to  be  taught  to  read,  write  and  caknlate.  The 
first  board,  composed  of  C.  F.  Coffin,  A.  0.  Downey 
and  Joseph  Orr,  met,  April  33, 1867,  and  organised 
the  institution  along  the  general  lines  it  has  since 
followed.*^    It  became  an  industrial  reforai  school 

t«  Senate  Joumah  ISOS,  p.  ^38. 
»  Laws  of  inditma,  1S07,  eh.  LXVII. 

•0  Docwmentarw  Joummi,  1870-71.  Pt.  I,  pc  14S:  •TThe  State, 
acting  the  part  of  a  cherishing  mother,  gathera  those  waM  from 
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78  were  cared  for  in  families,  each 
charge.  The  governor  located  the 
L  of  225  acres  near  Plainsfield,  where 
The  first  superintendent  was  Fran- 
hy  an  assistant  then  in  the  Ohio 
A  model  farm  with  orchards,  gar- 
1,  meadow,  live  stock,  bakeries,  laun- 
shops  was  soon  in  successful  opera- 
ol,  church  choirs,  bands,  reading 
ay  schools.  The  experiment  proved 
ry.  The  institution  has  saved  thou- 
a  from  the  ragged  edges  of  society, 
le  the  ''Indiana  Beform  School  for 
04  the  ''Indiana  Boys'  School.'' 

>f  the  house  of  refuge  at  Plainsfield 
e  who  had  been  for  several  years 
ale  offenders  be  provided  with  a 
that  effect  was  introduced  by  David 
ti  county,  and  in  due  time  became  a 
serious  objection  was  raised  by  some 
Iticians  who  objected  to  the  $50,000 
ecessary.  The  movement  received 
e  scandals  recently  revealed  in  the 
y  where  sixteen  women  were  at  that 
L"  The  association  for  the  relief  of 
sn,  whose  manager,  Mrs.  Sarah 
d  the  senate.  May  4,  pushed  the 

mcy  and  vice,  who,  among  loving  and  genial 
ppropriate  teachers,  are  inq;)ired  with  noble 
Dotives,  and  trained  for  honest  toil  and  ose- 
y  a  mother  here  finds  a  'door  of  hope/  when 
id  many  a  friendless  orphan  finds  a  rescue 
lid  otherwise  only  live  to  become  the  yictlm 

I,  18GD,  p.  48. 

ma,  1809.  ch.  XXII. 

U,  XI,  116,  and  159. 
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measure.  May  3  they  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
senate  setting  forth  conditions  and  asking  that  the 
friendless  girls  be  given  the  same  chance  as  was  be- 
ing given  the  boys  at  Plainsfield.** 

The  law  provided  that  the  institution  be  located 
at,  or  within  five  miles  of ,  Indianapolis^  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  three  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  superintendent  and  all  her  assistants  were  to  be 
women.  The  school  was  to  be  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, reformatory  and  penaL  The  latter  was 
for  criminals  beyond  the  age  of  fifteen  and  the  for- 
mer was  for  girls  under  fifteen. 

The  board  was  organized,  July  23, 1869,  with  E. 
B.  Martindale  as  president.  Diuing  the  course  of 
the  year  building  was  begun  on  state  lands  east  of 
Indianapolis  but  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  was 
expended  before  the  buildings  were  finished.  In  that 
condition  they  remained  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  of  1873  when  money  sufficient  to  finish  the 
buildings  was  appropriated.  The  institution  was 
opened,  September  6, 1873,  vntii  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Smith, 
superintendent.  The  buildings  cost  $97,556,  and  fur- 
niture $7,766.    September  9, 1873,  two  girls  were  ad- 

M  This  petition  is  printed  in  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  Mar 
4,  1800:  "Most  our  homeless  and  friendless  dau^ters  wtio  are 
alike  waifs  npon  the  world  without  a  friendly  connselory  con- 
stantly exposed  to  crime,  and  in  the  path  of  ruin,  not  so  mnch 
because  of  any  prediq>osing  fault  of  their  own  as  i>ecause  par- 
ents, church  and  State  have  failed  to  give  them  sympathy,  and 
to  inspire  th&a  to  seek  a  l)etter  and  higher  life^  now  fail  to  find 
the  protecthig  shield  of  the  State  thrown  oyer  them?  Our  Jails 
find  no  suitable  home  for  those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  sent  thither,  and  our  courts  are  deterred  from  executing 
the  demands  of  Justice  because  the  ends  of  the  penal  law  cannot 
be  reached  without  degrading  them,  and  the  erring  are  set  at 
liberty  to  seek  again  the  companionship  of  vice. 

^All  our  cities  and  Tillages  are  waiting  for  the  r^ief  your 
timely  aid  can  give  them.** 
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mitted  to  the  reformatory  and,  October  10,  follow- 
ing, seventeen  women  prisoners  were  transferred 
from  Jeffersonville. 

The  work  thus  started  has  continued.  By  act  of 
March  9, 1889,  on  reconunendation  of  the  board,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  **  Reform  School  for  Girls 
and  Woman's  Prison.'*  At  that  time  there  were  59 
women  in  prison  and  144  girls  in  the  schooL  Febru- 
ary 7, 1899,  the  name  became  the  ^^  Indiana  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  and  the  Indiana  Woman's  Prison." 
By  act  of  March  1,  1905,  the  two  institutions  were 
separated  and  the  industrial  school  for  girls  was 
located  five  miles  west  of  Indianapolis  on  a  beautiful 
tract  of  land." 

^  142    Febble-Minded 

A  large  number  of  feeble-minded  children  in  the 
state  were  inown  to  be  without  proper  care.  In  many 
families  they  were  mistreated  for  exactly  opposite 
reasons.  In  some  places  they  were  hidden  away  be- 
cause the  parents  were  ashamed ;  in  others  they  were 
not  allowed  freedom  because  of  parental  affection. 
For  many  years  after  the  state  had  made  provision 
for  these  unfortunates  to  enjoy  themselves  as  freely 
as  they  were  capable,  parents  refused  to  let  them  go 
from  home,  fearing  mistreatment 

The  movement  for  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
had  its  origin  in  the  founding  of  the  orphans'  home 
and  the  two  reform  schools.  By  act  of  March  15, 
1879,  the  General  Assembly  established  an  asylum 
for  the  feeble-minded  at  Knightstown.  The  children 
were  housed  in  a  wing  of  the  building  occupied  by 
the  soldiers'  orphans.  This  asylum,  under  the  same 
management  as  the.  orphans'  home,  was  opened,  No- 

s>  For  Information  concerning  this  institntion,  see  the  annual 
reports  to  the  governor. 
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vember  1, 1879.  The  soldiers  did  not  take  kindly  to 
this  arrangement  by  which  the  children  of  their  dead 
comrades  were  associated  with  the  feeble-minded. 
There  was  nothing  to  support  the  policy  but  short- 
sighted economy.  The  two  schools  remained  togeth- 
er, however,  till  the  act  of  March  7, 1887,  separated 
th^n.**  This  act  established  the  Indiana  school  for 
the  feeble-minded  youth  at  Fort  Wayne.  The  school 
was  to  be  compost  of  two  departments,  one  indus- 
trial, where  those  capable  might  work  and  go  to 
school;  the  other,  a  mere  custody  of  those  of  sudi 
low  grade  mentally  that  work  and  study  were  im- 
praeticaUe. 

There  being  no  building  in  or  near  Fort  Wayne, 
suitable  for  the  hcmie,  temporary  quarters  were 
established  at  the  eastern  Indiana  hospital  at  Rich- 
mond, in  the  new  buildings  of  that  institution.  Mean- 
while the  board  purchased.  May  19, 1887,  54  acres  of 
land  near  Fort  Wayne  and  began  the  erection  of 
buildings  for  a  permanent  home.  These  buildings 
were  completed,  July  8, 1890,  on  which  date  the  school 
was  removed  to  its  permanent  home.  At  that  time 
there  were  three  hundred  and  seventeen  enrolled.*' 

M  Loiot  of  IfMmn^,  1887,  ch.  XXVin.  '^The  Institution  is 
to  be  diyided  into  two  dlttinet  d^Mirtxnents— one  indnfltrlml  and 
the  other  cnstodlaL  The  indofltrial  department  is  to  he  a  deiMirt- 
ment  for  culture,  in  whldi  shall  be  placed  such  feeble-minded 
children  who  are  actually,  In  a  practical  smse,  capable  of  im- 
provementy  in  which  the  rudiments  of  a  common  8cho<d  edueati<Mi 
are  to  be  tau^t  in  connection  with,  and  subordinate  to,  culture 
In  manual  and  industrial  pecupations.  The  objectiTO  point  to  be 
attained  in  tills  department  is  future  usefulness,  self-care  and 
self-support  The  custodial  department  shall  be  an  aagrlum  for 
low-grade  feeble-minded,  idiotic,  epileptic  childroi.  in  this  de- 
partment special  attention  shall  be  paid  to  mental,  physical  and 
hy^enlc  treatment** 

s7  For  detailed  information,  see  AumuoX  ReportB  made  to  the 
governor. 
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^  143    Tax  System 

The  taxing  system  of  the  state  had  received  very 
little  attention  by  the  Assembly  since  1840.  At  that 
time  a  general  change  from  a  per  capita  tax  to  bjol  ad 
valorem  system  had  been  made.  The  property  then 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  real  estate  and  visible  per* 
sonal  property,  snch  as  farmers  and  merchants  pos- 
sessed. The  constitntion  of  1851  had  merely  limited 
the  Assembly  to  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  taxa-  . 
tion.  As  long  as  the  burden  of  taxation  fell  entirely 
on  tangible  property  this  worked  very  well  but  dur- 
ing the  Fifties  an  enormous  amount  of  money  was 
invested  in  corporation  stock,  especially  railroads* 
The  government  was  very  friendly  to  these  under- 
takings and  rarely  was  a  railroad  appraised  for  tax- 
ation at  more  than  one-fifth  its  real  value.  Before 
this  question  was  adjusted  the  Civil  war  came  on, 
bringing  still  greater  burdens  and  difficulties.  The 
ipcidence  of  taxation  was  little  understood,  so  that 
corporations  as  a  rule  almost  escaped. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  national  treasury 
was  empty.  A  direct  tax  was  laid  on  the  states,  Indi- 
•ana's  part  being  $904,875.  The  state  promptly  as- 
sumed this  burden  and  in  the  course  of  the  war  offset 
it  with  sums  spent  in  fitting  out  troops  for  the  na- 
tional government  'The  legislative  part  of  the  state 
government  broke  down  during  the  war  and  only  the 
systematic  precaution  of  the  governor  saved  its 
&iances  from  inextricable  confusion. 

The  state  debt  at  the  dose  of  the  war  was  $7,418,- 
960.50,  of  which  $6,036,080.33  was  on  account  of 
bonds  issued  in  1847  at  the  state's  settlement  with  its 
•creditors.  A  sinking  fund  had  then  been  started 
which  if  honestly  administered,  would  have  liquidat- 
ed this  debt  in  1866,  but  the  money  from  the  sinking 
fund  had  been  diverted  to  other  purposes.   The  As- 
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sembly  of  1865,  special  session,  levied  a  tax  of  ten 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  to  form  a  sinking  fond 
to  redeem  the  old  canal  bonds,  empowering  the  board 
to  buy  for  the  fund  the  bonda  whenever  possible  at 
advantageous  prices.*^  This  tax  was  repealed,  Feb- 
ruary 22, 187L  Not  till  December  21, 1872,  was  any 
systematic  revision  of  the  tax  law  accomplished. 
This  law  provided  for  three  forms  of  taxation,  a  poll 
tax,  a  direct  property  tax  and  a  specific  stock  tax. 
The  poll  tax  was  to  fall  on  all  males  between  the 
ages  of  21  to  50.  Property  was  divided  as  usual  into 
real  estate  such  as  land  and  immovables  fixed  on  the 
land  and  personal  such  as  household  goods,  stocks, 
bonds,  steamboats,  money  and  like  effects  of  all 
kinds.  Property  was  to  be  assessed  at  its  true  cash 
value,  that  is  what  it  would  bring  at  a  fair  cash  sale. 
Capital  stock,  franchises  and  such  intangible  prop- 
erty were  to  be  assessed  at  the  same  rate  by  the  state 
board  of  equalization,  except  that  where  the  tangible 
property  of  a  corporation  was  assessed  the  capital 
stock  should  not  be.  Mortgaged  real  estate  was  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  mortgagor  and  no  exemp- 
tion allowed.  The  law  was  drawn  witii  considerable 
care,  specifying  how,  when  and  where  all  species  of 
property  should  be  assessed.  Telegraph,  express, 
railroad,  bank,  and  other  corporate  properties,  in- 
cluding mills  and  factories,  were  rather  minutely 
described.  Beal  estate  was  to  be  appraised  by  the 
assessors  every  second  year  and  personal  property 
annually.  The  county  commissioners,  auditor,  and 
assessors  were  constituted  a  county  board  of  equali- 
zation. The  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secre- 
tary, auditor  and  treasurer  of  state  were  constituted 
a  state  board  of  equalization.  It  met  at  the  capital 
biennially  on  the  year  real  property  was  assessed. 

M  Lato$  of  Indiana,  Special,  186Sp  chs.  Ill  and  IV. 
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This  board  not  only  equalized  assessments  from  the 
counties  but  assessed  originally  the  capital  stock  of 
all  companies  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state,  except  railroad  and  telegraph,  and  certified 
such  valuation  to  the  proper  county  auditors.**  This 
law  has  been  amended  often  but  in  principle  remains 
our  taxing  system  of  today. 

^  144    Beconstsuction  Pounos 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  last  section,  na- 
tional politics  controlled  political  parties  in  the  state. 
The  Civil  war  increased  immensely  the  power  of  the 
federal  government  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  a  large  part,  counting  the 
south,  a  majority,  denied  the  power  of  the  federal 
government  to  coerce  a  state.  By  the  end  of  the  war 
no  considerable  body  of  men  but  what  admitted  it 
States  rights  as  a  political  principle  was  tainted  with 
the  odor  of  secession  and  treason.  The  Republican 
party  in  1856  denied  that  the  central  government  had 
any  power  over  slavery  in  the  states  but  by  1863  it 
was  well  on  the  road  to  Abolition  by  the  fiat  of  the 
nation.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  left 
the  matter  of  suffrage  with  the  states  but  at  the  close 
of  the  war  the  Republican  party  was  able  to  force 
the  Fifteenth  amendment.  This  revolution  in  politi- 
cal sentiment  caused  a  great  deal  of  friction  in  Indi- 
ana. One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Circle  was  its  emphatic  declarations 
against  the  coercion  of  a  sovereign  state  and  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Thousands  of  Demo- 
crats who  had  no  intention  of  becoming  traitors  firm- 
s' Lau>8  of  Indiana,  Speeiah  1S72,  ch.  XXXVII.  This  law 
covers  72  pages.  A  comparison  with  the  tax  law  of  1840  will 
show  the  enormous  change  that  had  come  about  in  the  commer- 
dal  life  of  the  people. 
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I7  opposed  these  war  measures.  They  oontiniially 
demanded  that  the  constitation  be  restored  as  it  was. 
The  followers  of  Jefferson  as  a  role  became  '^peaoe 
Democrats,"  many  of  them  Knights.  The  followers 
of  Jackson  became  ''war  Democrats/'  and  many  ulti- 
mately found  themselves  in  the  Republican  party. 

The  Bepublican  party  in  Tndiana  also  went 
through  the  reconstruction  program  with  consider- 
able wincing.  Expediency  and  resentment  often 
guided  it  instead  of  statesmanship  and  reason.  Its 
first  internal  struggle  was  with  the  national  recon- 
struction policy.  The  urgent,  immediate  demands  of 
the  war  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  party* 
The  will  of  Morton  had  been  law  to  the  party  during 
these  times.  Political  leadership  of  this  khid,  con- 
structive statesmanship,  was  not  a  strong  point  with 
h\m  He  was  forceful  and  dominating  but  not  far- 
sighted  and  persistent  When  Lincoln  formulated 
his  reconstruction  policy  Morton  fell  in  line  along 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  The  death  of 
Lincoln  devolved  not  only  the  presidency  but  this 
policy  on  Johnson.  The  leaders  of  the  radical  wing 
of  the  Bepublican  party  did  not  take  kindly  to  this 
plan  of  reconstruction  and  at  once  attacked  the  Pres- 
ident. Morton  in  a  speech  at  Richmond  supported 
Johnson,  as  he  had  formerly  supported  Lincoln.  The 
radicals  were  represented  in  Indiana  by  George  W. 
Julian.  These  men,  after  the  war  was  over,  devel- 
oped an  energy  and  bitterness  in  their  treatment  of 
the  south  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  part  in  the 
actual  struggle.  They  were  entirely  possessed  by  the 
slavery  question.  All  public  issues  and  all  men  were 
judged  by  their  relation  to  this  question.  Morton 
and  the  BeimUican  party  of  Indiana  might  have 
stood  for  a  more  rational  policy  in  the  south  had  it 
not  been  for  the  hot-headed  conduct  of  the  southern 
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leaders  who  resented  the  attacks  of  the  northern 
radicals. 

The  Union  Republican  state  convention  at  Indi- 
anapolis, February  22,  1866,  politely  straddled  the 
quarrel  by  endorsing  both  congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, with  emphasis  on  the  former.  The  situation 
was  considerably  complicated  for  the  Bepublicans 
when  the  Democrats  in  state  convention,  March  15, 
denounced  secession  and  heartily  endorsed  Johnson. 
It  even  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  the  recent  joint 
resolution  of  the  state  Assembly  looking  toward  the 
repeal  in  our  constitution  of  that  provision  prohibit- 
ing colored  people  from  coming  into  Indiana. 

During  the  campaigns  from  1866  to  1870  inclu- 
sive there  was  no  issue  in  state  politics  worthy  of 
notice.  The  Bepublicans,  on  account  of  internal 
struggles  between  radicals  and  conservatives, 
watched  a  majority  of  20,000  dwindle  to  nothing. 
Candidates  as  a  rule  sought  office  by  catering  to  the 
soldier  vote.  The  soldiers  were  often  put  to  the  hard 
choice  of  voting  either  for  these  coat-tail  swingers  or 
for  men  who  had  proven  slackers  in  the  war.  In 
such  times  third  parties  are  bred. 
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A0BI0T7LTUBAL  DEYBLOPMENT 

f  145    State  Boabd  of  Aobicultubb 

tg  the  many  interests  which  claimed  the  at- 
>f  (Governor  Wright,  agricnltore  was  his 
Though  not  a  farmer  and  without  either 
or  scientific  knowledge  of  his  subject,  he 
1  to  attend  and  address  farmers'  meetings, 
•ose,  it  seems,  at  least  it  was  the  result  of  his 
iS  not  immediately  to  increase  technical 
^e  among  farmers  but  rather  to  dignify  their 
their  own  minds.  The  very  fact  that  there 
ation  on  this  subject  is  proof  that  some 
had  reached  the  stage  where  the  occupation 
all  drudgery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
farmers  lived  hard.  Especially  were  the 
he  women  and  children  unattractive.^ 

Board  of  AffHcutture^  n,  1852,  p.  352:  'The  hardest 
J  day,  scarcely  hroaght  r^nneratlve  crope,  because 
Ragged  looking  farms,  grown  up  with  briars  and 
rounded  by  broken  fences,  greeted  the  traveler  on 
;  a  sorry  lot  of  long-haired,  long-homed,  poor,  shelter- 
a  few  small,  poor,  bnrr-covered  sheep,  a  pair  of  idiabby, 

horses,  rendered  almost  nselees  by  hard  work  and 
a  few  lantern-Jawed  swine,  too  poor  to  squeal,  help 
picture;  rendered  still  less  attractive  by  the  cheerless, 

home  of  the  discontented  owner,  situated,  nsoally,  in 

swampiest  place  on  the  farm — the  hingeless  door,  the 
ivindow  filled  np  with  old  hats  and  old  clothinfi^--the 
I  chimney,  if  not  entir^  down,  propped  np  by  a  long 
ew  f^ice  rails,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interior,  present 
ly  repulsive  prospect,  and  a  sufficient  evidence^  if, 
'  other  were  needed,  of  the  falsity  and  ruinous  tend* 
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Into  this  dull  routine  of  labor  Governor  Wright 
wished  to  inject  some  purpose,  some  vision,  not  only 
to  alleviate  its  dullness  but  ultimately  to  increase  its 
effectiveness.  He  pleaded  not  only  for  shorter  hours, 
but  for  more  work,  so  that  farmers  might  have 
leisure  for  reading,  visiting  or  picnicing/ 

In  his  annual  message,  December  31,  1850,  the 
governor  asked  for  some  positive  legislation  looking 
toward  the  diffusion  of  popular  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge among  the  farmers.*  The  scheme  as  outlined  by 
the  governor  was  a  system  of  local,  county  or  dis- 
trict agricultural  societies,  preferably  one  for  each 
county,  aided  slightly  by  the  county  treasurer,  aflSl- 
iated  with  a  state  agricultural  society  managed  by  a 

ency  of  that  capital  and  almost  uniyeraal  error,  that  It  is  not 
necessary  to  educate  farmers'  boys.'  This  very  last  maxim  has 
done  more  to  min  our  soil,  and  degrade  the  noblest,  most  inde-  ^ 
pendent,  and  health-giving  occupation  under  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
to  a  condition  of  mere  menial  drudgery  than  all  other  causes 
combined.'' 

«  FW%i  AnnwiX  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  6 : 
''It  Is  very  remarluible  that  a  pursuit  in  which  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  our  population  are  engaged  should  have  remained  so 
long  without  that  spirit  of  emulation  which  the  meetings  of 
county  and  State  fairs  are  so  well  calculated  to  bring  about  The 
public  mind  seems  now  to  have  waked  up  to  the  realization  of 
something  practical;  and  each  man  asks  for  himself  the  best 
aystem,  the  best  mode,  the  best  manner  of  reaping  the  rewards 
ef  the  labor  bestowed  on  the  soiL** 

s  Bouse  Journal,  1850,  p.  28:  ''The  cultivation  and  improve- 
mait  of  our  soil  is  that  upon  which  the  other  branches  of  business 
rely  for  support,  and  is  the  true  source  of  all  wealtlu  The  sys- 
tem that  adds  to  the  stock  of  information  In  agriculture  will 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  deserves  to  be  encouraged 
bf  the  legislative  department  The  establishment  of  a  state  board 
ik  agriculture,  to  consist,  say,  of  nine  members,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  organizing  a  state  agricultural  society,  would  be  calcu- 
lated to  bring  into  existence,  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state, 
aounty  societies  that  would  be  auxiliaries  to  the  state  association.'* 
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state  board  of  agricnltore.  Each  local  society  was  to 
carry  on  a  continnoas  program  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation by  means  of  reading,  discussion  and  lectures 
and  an  annual  fair  where  all  the  products  and  craft- 
work  of  farmers  were  to  be  exhibited.  Each  exhibi- 
tor,  who  won  a  prize,  was  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  how  he  raised  or  produced  the  things  exhibited. 

The  state  society  was  to  hold  two  board  meetings 
annually  at  which  at  least  one  delegate  from  each 
local  society  should  be  present.  These  were  to  be 
open  meetings  at  which  would  gather  leading  farm- 
ers from  over  the  state  and  hear  not  only  discussions 
by  Indiana  farmers  but  addresses  by  notable  men 
from  abroad,  such  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Horace 
Oreeley  or  Joseph  B.  Williams  of  Michigan.  Another 
duty  of  the  state  board  was  to  gather  agricultural 
statistics  and  information  to  be  published  in  an  an- 
nual report  This  series  of  reports  beginning  in  1851 
is  a  wonderful  history  of  agriculture  in  the  state. 
The  third  duty  of  the  state  board,  however,  is  best 
known  and  to  thousands  of  farmers  is  the  only  one 
by  which  it  is  known,  that  is  holding  a  state  fair 
annually.  This  has  been  done  more  to  populariase 
and  spread  agricultural  knowledge  than  all  other 
agencies  combined.  A  bill  embodying  the  governor's 
ideas  was  in  due  time  passed  by  the  Assembly  and 
became  a  law,  February  14, 1851.* 

The  state  board  consisted  of  sixteen  members  of 
which  the  governor  was  the  first  named.  It  was  re- 
quired to  hold  at  least  one  meeting,  early  in  January, 
each  year.  It  had  authority  to  hold  one  or  more 
fairs  each  year  and  was  compelled  to  make  an  annual 
report,  embracing  a  brief  resume  of  the  work  of  ^adi 
county  society  as  well  as  of  its  own  work. 

«  Law$  of  IndUma,  1SS6,  cfa.  IIL 
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In  a  previous  chapter  statistics  have  been  given 
showing  the  material  progress  made  in  Indiana  be- 
tween 1850  and  1860.  Ahnost  all  of  that  was  dne  to 
improvement  in  methods  of  farming  and  transporta- 
tion. There  had  been  agitation  and  organization 
looking  toward  better  me^ods  of  farming  in  Indiana 
back  about  1830  when  agricultural  societies  had  been 
formed  in  several  counties,  notably  in  Washington, 
Wayne  and  Marion,  but  during  the  intervening  pe- 
riod from  1835  to  1850  there  had  been  a  great  de- 
mand for  labor  on  the  state's  internal  improvement 
enterprises  and  farming  interests  had  luiguished 

The  movement  of  1850,  aside  from  the  social  im- 
provement of  the  farming  class,  was  directed  toward 
better  treatment  of  soil,  a  better  grade  of  farm  ani- 
mals, better  varieties  and  seeds  for  planting,  better 
methods  of  cultivation  and  harvesting,  better  coun- 
try roads,  and  better  common  schools  in  which  the 
rudiments  of  farming  at  least  should  be  taught. 

^  146    Cabb  of  the  Soil 

The  pioneers  had  no  regard  for  continued  fertil- 
ity of  the  soiL  Indeed,  it  seemed  too  rich  in  many 
cases.  After  a  field  was  cleared  it  was  planted  in 
com  at  least  four  successive  years  to  kill  the  sprouts 
and  give  the  small  stumps  time  to  rot  out  Not  in- 
frequently, especially  in  bottom  land,  twelve  to 
twenty  crops  of  com  were  grown  in  succession  be- 
fore wheat  was  planted.  There  was  an  alleged  rea- 
son for  not  sowing  wheat  on  new  land.  For  some 
mysterious  reason  flour  from  wheat  grown  on  fresh 
land  made  what  was  called  *  *  sour  bread.  * '  The  wheat 
itself  was  called  ''sick  wheat '^  It  was  daimed  that 
hogs  would  not  eat  it."   Another  reason  for  not  rais- 

B  Jf a/or't  Jfemoirt,  MargMn  County,  290. 
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ing  wheat  on  new  land  was  that  it  usually  fell  down, 
either  because  some  element  in  the  straw  was  lacking 
or  more  probably  because  it  grew  too  high,  frequent- 
ly growing  six  feet.  A  rain  or  wind  storm  after  the 
wheat  was  filled  tangled  it  so  that  it  could  not  be 
cradled.  Eight  or  ten  com  crops  in  succession  often 
left  the  upland  so  poor  that  it  was  put  into  pasture 
or  perhaps  set  in  orchard.  Then  came  the  struggle 
between  briars,  sassafras  and  weeds  and  the  deep- 
ening and  widening  gullies.  A  field  once  overgrown 
was  seldom  reclaimed.  Thousands  of  acres  in  south- 
em  Indiana  yet  bear  witness  to  the  old  style  of  farm- 
ing. Here  and  there  in  the  thickets  one  comes  across 
an  old  chimney,  a  gnarled  apple  tree  or  other  evi- 
dence that  there  once  was  plow  land.  An  essay  by 
Byrem  Lawrence  on  care  of  hilly  land  shows  beyond 
question  that  some  persons  even  at  that  early  date 
were  not  unaware  of  what  was  being  done.* 

Dr.  E.  T.  Brown,  of  Montgomery  county,  recom- 
mended three  things  to  farmers  of  his  county:  First, 
I>erf  ect  drainage,  which  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
system  of  tiling;  second,  the  addition  of  clay  and 
sand  to  the  prairie  lands,  which  could  be  accomp- 
lished by  subsoiling;  third,  the  black  land  was  in 
need  of  lime  and  he  urged  that  at  least  ten  bushels 
per  acre  be  spread  on.  He  was  opposed  to  using  salt 
as  a  fertilizer.^ 

Botation  of  crops  was  urged  by  almost  all  lectur- 
ers of  that  time.  J.  B.  Goodwin,  of  Franklin  county, 
after  discussing  all  the  rotations  given  in  ChapleVs 
Manual  concluded  that  corn,  wheat  and  clover  with 
I>erhaps,  t)n  thin  lands,  a  fallow  following  the  clover, 

«  AffHcuUuna  ReportM,  1852,  p.  809. 

7  AgricuUural  Reports,  1853«  p.  249.  Horace  Greeley,  in  an 
address  at  the  State  Fair  at  Lafayette,  Oct  13,  1863,  said  deep 
plowing  or  sab-soiling,  draining,  and  irrigation  were  the  three 
things  nnlTmrsally  necessary. 
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was  the  best  It  seems  that  clover  then  produced  a 
rank  crop  the  second  year  if  pastured  down  the  first* 
This  second  crop  was  to  be  turned  under.*  Ciommer- 
cial  fertilizer  was  little  used  then.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary barnyard  manures,  the  enterprising  farmer  de- 
pended on  plowing  green  cf  ops  under,  such  as  clover, 
buckwheat,  rye  or  grass;  salt,  gypsum,  plaster  of 
paris,  wood  ashes,  and  lime  were  frequently  recom- 
mended. 

^  147    Fabm  Stock 

The  ordinary  live  stock  on  an  Indiana  farm  of 
1850  was  a  small ' 'menagerie. ' '  One  man 's  cows  are 
described  as  '^rawboned,  misshapen,  wild-lo<^ing, 
long-legged  beasts,  which  would  hold  his  horse  a  long 
tug  in  a  fair  race. ' '  His  oxen  were  *  *  long-legged,  ill- 
broken  and  ravenous. "  **  Cows  not  larger  than  good 
Bakewell  sheep  are  scattered  over  the  country  every- 
where.*' Horses  varied  from  a  **half  pony  mon- 
grel** to  a  '*tame  hippopotamus."  Droves  of  **elm 
peeler**  hogs  lived  next  door  neighbors  to  herds  of 
Leicesters.  The  same  general  description  applied  to 
all.  Families  coming  from  New  York  brought  stock 
common  to  that  region;  families  from  Carolina  did 
the  same.  The  draft  horses  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
race  horses  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  and  the  un- 
registered *' plugs**  from  everywhere  found  friends 
in  each  community. 

No  serious  thought  had  been  given  to  the  im- 
provement of  live  stock  in  the  state  previous  to  1845 
or  1850."* 

•  AgrlcUliuna  Repart$,  1864,  p.  181.  In  1860  Andrew  Erakiner 
of  Vanderbargb  county,  found  the  following  the  best  full  rota- 
tion :  Clover,  wheat,  pasture,  wheat,  com,  oats.  The  dorer  crop 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  pasture  or  manure  crop. 

t*  Durham  cattle  were  being  exhibited  at  the  fairs  to  the 
delight  and  wonder  of  the  people.    J.  D.  Williams  (*^lue  Jeans") 
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The  general  demand  for  horses  had  led  to  the 
adoption  of  two  general  classes;  the  heavy  draft 
horse,  used  by  the  wagoners  in  four  and  six  horse 
teams,  travelhig  twenty-five  miles  per  day  over  the 
rough  roads,  drawing  heavy  loads;  and  the  light, 
dean-limbed  Kentucky- Virginia  breeds  used  for 
horse-back  riding,  light  harness  and  for  light  farm 
wort  At  the  state  fair  of  1855,  one  of  the  best  be- 
fore the  war,  the  horses  were  classified  as  farm, 
draft,  carriage  and  riding.  The  farm  horses  were 
described  as  **  coarse  and  awkward '*  and  the  wish  ex- 
pressed that  they  would  not  be  brought  to  the  fairs. 
These  were  the  choice  of  ordinary  farm  animals,  re* 
f erred  to  contemptuously  as  the  **two  dollar  and  a 
half'*  breed.  Two  varieties  of  drafts  attracted  at- 
tention, the  Canadian  and  English.  Both  were  low, 
stocky,  heavy,  muscular,  slow-moving  and  not  desir- 
able for  Indiana.  They  were  criticised  by  the  judges 
for  having  too  much  bulk  and  not  enough  speed,  ^e 
carriage  horses  attracted  the  attention.  Iliese  were 
representative  of  the  erect,  smart-stepping,  matched 
teams  so  frequently  shown  in  illustrations  of  that 
day.  Every  well-to-do  farmer  prided  himself  on  a 
span  of  sudi  drivers.  Not  only  the  custom  but  this 
breed  of  horses  came  down  from  the  English  country 
gentlemen  by  way  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.    The 

exhibited  a  four-year-old  steer  at  the  Knox  county  fair,  1855, 
weighing  2,700  pounds.  St  Joseph  county  the  same  year  reported 
a  number  of  Imported  Durhams  and  Devona  A  large  number  of 
Poled  Durhams  had  been  recently  brought  into  Wabash  county, 
where  'flooded"  calves  sold  for  twice  as  much  as  "scrubs.**  At 
the  state  fair  for  the  same  year  fourteen  pedigreed  Durham 
bulls  were  exhibited.  The  Devons  were  regarded  as  superior  for 
the  dairy  and  the  Durhams  for  beef.  '  One  of  the  earliest  short- 
horn buUs  imported  into  Indiana  was  Earl  of  Seaham,  brought 
by  W.  T.  Dennis  and  Elihu  Morrow,  of  Richmond,  in  1860.  His 
picture  forms  the  frontiq;>iece  to  the  Second  Annu€tl  Report  of 
the  state  board,  1862. 
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attractive  colors  were  the  glassy  gray  and  black.  A 
gray  from  Ohio  and  a  black  Highlander  named 
Chancellor  from  Hendricks  connty  were  favorites. 
The  Highlanders  were  generally  conceded  the  best 
harness  horses  but  they  were  overshadowed  by  the 
Morgans. 

The  latter  were  the  pioneer  horses  without  ques- 
tion. Originated  some  fifty  years  before  in  Vermont 
from  French  Canadian  and  English  blood,  they  com- 
bined strength,  endurance,  size  and  speed.  Trim 
built,  small  head,  deep  chest,  dean,  wiry,  sinewy,  gen- 
tle, reliable,  they  were  the  standard  of  the  day.  Ttey 
held  records  of  one  hundred  miles  and  better  from 
sun  to  sun.  Six  of  these  would  whisk  a  coach  over 
the  National  road  at  a  ten  or  fifteen  mile  gait  for 
three  or  four  hours  without  showing  signs  of  dis- 
tress. The  state  board  recommended  that  the  Mor- 
gans and  Messengers  displace  the  ^'scrubs"  on  Indi- 
ana farms.  There  is  a  picture  of  Morgan  Hector  on 
page  381  of  the  Agricultural  Reports,  1852. 

Saddle  horses  were  numerous  and  of  high  grade. 
These  were  the  gentlemen's  pride.  All  the  breeds 
were  varieties  of  the  Kentucky,  Virginia,  English 
.  racers.  The  secretary  observed,  however,  thit  the 
saddle  horse  was  being  crowded  out  by  the  light  har- 
ness horse.  All  told,  there  was  promise  of  great  im- 
provement in  the  breed  of  horses,  a  promise  not  ful- 
filled on  account  of  the  war,  until  many  years  later. 

If  horses  were  the  pride  of  the  farmers,  hogs 

were  their  support  The  census  of  1860  gave  the  state 

2,498,528  head,  a  number  not  equaled  by  any  other 

V  state  in  the  Union,  an  average  of  near  ten  for  each 

family.*    The  exhibition  of  hogs  was  the  most  com- 

•  In  1856  thew  were  2.15^,«27  hogs  raised,  valued  at  $6,307,- 
148;  the  pork  packed  was  valiied  at  $2,266,489;  the  bacon  cored 
was  18/)i6487  pounds,  winrth  $1400,475;  the  4^887,272  poonds  at 
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plete  of  any  of  the  fair,  both  as  to  number  of  breeds 
and  the  excellence  of  the  stock.  The  era  of  the  **elm 
peeler**  was  coming  to  a  close.  There  were  Suf- 
folks,  Leicesters,  Polands,  Byefields,  Graziers,  Rus- 
sian Berkshires,  Bedf ords  and  Chester  Whites,  with 
a  number  of  crosses.  In  general  features  the  Pol- 
ands  were  considered  the  best  pure  blood.  A  cross 
with  Leicester  or  Suffolk  would  make  them  better 
feeders.  An  item  in  the  report  showed  that  mast  was 
still  ian  item  with  swine.  The  only  serious  objection 
to  the  Polands  was  their  black  color.  A  cross  with 
Leicesters  would  make  them  white  and  also  keep 
their  ears  up  out  of  their  eyes.  The  Chester  Whites 
were  favorites  on  account  of  their  huge  size  and 
white  color.  A  general  objection  to  the  thorough- 
breds was  that  when  fat  they  could  not  walk  as  fast 
as  a  horse  from  Indianapolis  to  Cincinnati,  as  could 
the  native  four-year-olds.*® 

The  Indiana  farmers  of  1850  raised  considerable 
numbers  of  sheep,  the  numbers  increasing  from 
1,122,493  in  1850  to  2,157,375  in  1860.    They  used  a 

lard  were  worth  $888,640;  while  hogs  butchered  for  home  use 
were  valued  at  $740,8d9. 

10  The  following  remark  of  a  fair  patron  contrasts  the  two: 
^At  the  fair  I  pnrdiaaed  two  pairs,  their  ears  very  broad  and 
hanging  down  nearly  to  the  point  of  their  short  noses;  bnt  more 
Industrious,  active,  feed-hunting  pigs  I  have  never  had.  In  one 
particular,  however,  I  see  a  irarked  difference  between  them  and 
what  is  caUed  good  common  stock.  Let  a  rain  soften  the  ground 
and  the  long  snouts  of  the  latter  are  up  to  their  eyes  in  it,  root- 
ing out  the  clover  and  upturning  the  blue  grass  sod.  The  Polands 
graie  more  senslb^,  letting  the  roots  remain  for  future  yield. 
Another  difference  is  this:  They  do  not  put  up  their  bristles  and 
dash  off  with  a  booh  I  booh !  when  the  owner  comes  near,  but  nm 
to  meet  him,  as  gentle  as  pet  sheep.  A  third  difference  consista 
in  their  being  always  fat  and  round,  whilst  the  improved  com- 
mon stock  are  flat-sided,  and  never  fat  until  their  growth  is 
attained.'* 
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large  part  of  the  wool  for  dothing  but  with  the  com- 
ing of  railroads  were  selling  not  only  wool  but  the 
sheep  for  mutton  east  The  endless  feud  between 
dogs  and  sheep  was  a  discouraging  feature  of  sheep 
raising.  There  were  almost  as  many  dogs  as  sheep 
and  in  the  affections  of  the  family  the  dogs  had  an 
advantage.  It  was  a  question  of  sentiment  against 
gain  and  the  fight  is  still  on.  In  1861  the  General 
Assembly  enacted  a  law  licensing  and  taxing  dogs, 
setting  aside  in  the  hands  of  the  township  trustee  the 
fund  so  obtained  to  pay  for  the  sheep  killed  and 
crippled." 

At  the  state  fair  of  1854  there  were  shown  Sax- 
onSy  French  and  Spanish  Merinos,  South  Downs, 
Cotswold  and  Leicesters.  The  Saxons  were  being 
introduced  in  considerable  numbers  from  western 
Pennsylvania.  The  Saxons  and  Merinos  were  small 
sheep  and  especially  prized  for  mutton,  by  those  who 
still  had  a  lingering  taste  for  venison.  It  was  said 
they  earned  tiieir  board  and  keep  by  eating  the 
weeds,  briars  and  sprouts  on  the  farm.  Those  who 
raised  sheep  for  wool  preferred  the  C!ot8wolds  and 
Leicesters. 

^148    Chops 

By  1850  it  was  pretty  well  ascertained  what  crops 
would  prosper  in  Indiana.  One  hears  no  more  of  silk 
worms  and  mulberries,  or  of  grape  vineyards  rival- 
ling sunny  France.  The  experiments  with  cotton 
were  about  all  made  while  the  culture  of  hemp,  flax 
and  hops  was  being  abandoned.  On  the  other  hand 
the  United  States  patent  office  furnished  the  Indiana 
board  of  agriculture  in  1856  with  a  supply  of  sor- 
ghum cane  seed,  the  first  that  had  been  seen  in  the 

11  Lau>i  of  Indiana,  1861,  ch.  L.  This  law  in  imlMtaiioe  is 
yet  on  the  statute  books. 
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west  This  seed  was  distributed  to  all  the  members 
of  the  state  board  at  the  January  meeting  and  crops 
of  cane  were  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Cane 
and  sorghum  molasses  were  both  exhibited  at  the 
state  fair  of  1857." 

Of  field  crops  the  leader  was  and  always  has  been 
com.  The  crop  of  1856,  as  shown  by  the  report  of 
the  state  auditor,  was  39,833,366  bushels,  worth  $11,- 
122,160.  Eush  county  led  with  1,346,307  bushels  and 
Starke  brought  up  the  rear  with  17,106  bushels.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Bush  county  in  1915  still  led 
in  the  average  yield  per  acre.  Benton  county  which 
now  leads  the  state,  in  1856  produced  240,817  bushels. 

The  state  fair  of  1856  offered  premiums  for  the 
best  ten-acre  fields  of  corn  grown  on  clay,  prairie, 
and  alluvial  soils.  The  first  prize  for  the  farmer 
went  to  Swan  Brookshire  of  Montgomery  county  who 
raised  an  average  of  146^  bushels  per  acre ;  the  lat- 
ter prize  was  taken  by  John  P.  Dawson  of  Warren 
county  whose  com  averaged  153  bushels  per  acre. 
Michael  Weider  of  Sullivan  county  took  a  first  on 
five  acres  of  com  grown  on  prairie  which  averaged 
171  bushels,  individual  acres  producing  as  much  as 
180. 

The  cultivation  was  simple.  Mr.  Welder's  field 
was  a  '^ deadening"  set  in  blue  grass  and  pastured 
until  the  stumps  were  all  rotted  out.  It  was  planted 
on  the  first  of  June,  with  a  small  Bamhill  drill, 
plowed  with  a  single  shovel  three  times  and  hoed. 
The  total  cost  of  cultivation  was  $5.60  per  acre.  It 
was  planted  to  the  ordinary  white  com  grown  in  the 
neighborhood. 

An  incident  of  this  year's  fair  was  the  contest 
among  boys  for  the  best  acre  of  com.   This  prize  was 

IS  For  ezperiments  with  sorghum  cane,  see  report  of  A.  H. 
▼estaly  In  Agricultuna  ReporU,  1867,  p.  250. 
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won  by  John  Williams  of  Knox  connty,  who  received 
his  sdiooling  in  an  old  cooper  shop  and  broke  his 
acre  for  com  with  two  yokes  of  oxen. 

The  implements  used  to  cultivate  com  were  a 
breaking  plow,  with  wooden  mooldboards,  operated 
with  two  horses  or  two  yokes  of  oxen,  a  single  shovel 
used  both  for  marking  off  and  later  for  cultivating 
the  growing  com;  a  two  horse  '^A,''  spike-tooth  har- 
row used  for  pulverizing  the  soil  after  breaking  and 
by  removing  the  front  tooth,  for  cultivating  the  com 
the  first  time ;  a  cultivator  operated  usually  with  one 
horse  and  having  two  or  three  small  shovels  or  ^^bull 
tongues";  and  a  supply  of  hoes.  Cultivators  were 
not  widely  used.  Nearly  all  com  was  checker  planted 
and  covered  with  a  hoe,  though  a  number  of  small 
com  drills  were  on  the  market  It  was  thought  im- 
possible to  keep  weeds  out  of  com  unless  it  was  laid 
off  both  ways.  Eleven  of  the  prize  takers  of  1857 
planted  their  com  by  hand  and  six  drilled.  Only  one 
of  the  winners  had  used  manure  on  his  land.  The 
land  had  been  plowed  from  eight  to  ten  inches  deep. 
Little  attention  was  being  given  to  seed,  most  refer- 
ences being  to  the  ^'ordinary  yellow'*  or  *'white'' 
com.  There  was  occasional  mention  of  Dickerson's 
white,  Boyd's,  Baden,  Brown,  King  Philip,  Tusca- 
rora  and  Darby  varieties  of  com  but  nothing  wfts 
given  by  which  to  distinguish  them. 

Wheat  ranked  as  the  second  agricultural  staple 
of  the  state  fifty  years  ago,  as  it  does  at  present, 
though  it  is  being  closely  pushed  by  oats  now.  The 
total  yield  for  1856  was  9,350,971  bushels,  worth  $8,- 
828,458.  Rush  county  led  with  339,242  bushels,  a 
position  it  yielded  in  1915  to  Knox.  Among  the  prize 
winners  at  the  state  fair  for  1857  were  Elias  Ogaw, 
of  Wabash  county,  whose  ten  acres  averaged  31% 
bushels  per  acre ;  James  A.  Merryman  who  averaged 
33  bushels ;  William  Fulwiler,  of  Howard,  who  pro- 
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duced  48  bushels  on  one  acre;  and  George  Woodfill^ 
who  raised  44  bushels  on  an  acre.  John  Williams,  of 
Enox  county,  also  took  the  boy's  premium  for  the 
best  single  acre  of  wheat  He  raised  33%  bushels  of 
spring  wheat.  Only  one  of  the  prize  winners  ma- 
nured his  wheat  ground;  all  sowed  broadcast;  one 
broke  in  July,  four  in  August,  two  in  September  and 
one  in  October,  each  breaUng  about  nine  inches  deep. 
Five  of  the  winners  sowed  White  Blue  Stem  wheat; 
one  sowed  New  York  White ;  and  one  South  Ameri- 
can. It  seems  from  the  county  reports  throughout 
the  decade  that  varieties  of  White  wheat  and  Blue 
Stem  were  most  widely  sown,  though  Mediterranean 
and  Genessee  were  becoming  common  and  highly 
praised.  Soule,  Baltic,  Etrurian,  Canadian,  variet- 
ies of  Flint,  Banner  and  May  were  names  of  wheat 
raised  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  bearded 
and  smooth  heads  seemed  to  be  equally  favored. 
Wheat,  more  than  com,  depended  for  its  cultivation 
on  means  of  transportation.  The  conspicuous  wheat 
counties  were  located  on  railroads  or  rivers.  A  dif- 
ference of  thirty  cents  per  bushel,  due  to  transporta- 
tion, might  be  found  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  adjacent 
counties.  Smut,  Hessian  fly,  weevil  and  rust  were 
troublesome  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Reapers  were 
coming  into  use  gradually  though  there  was  much 
opposition  by  harvest  hands.  Only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  wheat  and  oats  before  the  war  waa  cut  by 
machinery.^  It  was  the  golden  era  of  the  cradlers. 

A  special  demonstration  of  machines  for  cleaning 
wheat  was  given  at  the  1857  state  fair.  The  judges 
divided  the  entire  machine  into  power,  thresher,  and 
separator,  giving  first  priemium  to  separate  individ- 
luds  on  each  pari   This  was  the  beginning  of  the  old 

IS  For  a  description  of  ten  reapers  exhil>ited  in  18QD,  see 
Avrioultural  Report,  1800,  p.  68. 
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horse  power  machine  which  threshed  the  wheat,  oats, 
and  rye  of  Indiana  from  1850  to  about  1880.  The 
earliest  machines  were  small  enough  that  two  men 
could  lift  one.  They  gradually  grew  from  two  horse 
power  up  to  twenty-four  as  the  cylinder  was  widened, 
the  separator  lengthened,  and  strawstacker  added. 
Cylinder  and  concave,  riddles  and  fan  were  the  es- 
sential parts.  The  problem  was  to  get  the  smut  out 
of  the  wheat  If  any  were  left  in,  the  price  of  the 
wheat  was  greatly  reduced. 

J.  D.  T^Hilliams,  of  Enoz  county,  took  the  first 
premium  on  a  ten  acre  field  of  oats.  His  average  was 
83^  bushels.  This  seemed  to  be  far  above  ordinary, 
since  the  second  prize  went  to  S.  Q.  Anderson,  of 
Marion  county,  who  averaged  57  bushels.  The  oats 
crop  was  not  large,  only  4,621,800.  Lake  county 
stood  first  with  190,428  bushels.  One  of  the  prize 
exhibitors  said  his  oats  were  cut  with  a  cradle, 
simned  for  a  few  hours,  tied  up  and  in  eight  or  ten 
days  conveyed  to  the  barn  and  tramped  out,  yielding 
63  bushels  per  acre. 

Little  thoughtful  attention  was  given  to  raising 
hay  for  the  market  except  near  the  Ohio  river.  Much 
larger  crops  of  grass  were  harvested  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  but  nearly  all  was  prairie  and 
swamp  grass  and  was  fed  on  the  farm  during  the 
winter.  The  river  counties,  especially  Dearborn  and 
Switzerland,  raised  some  hay  for  the  southern  mar- 
ket J.  D.  Williams  took  first  premium  on  timothy 
and  red  top,  the  former  yielding  5/)62  pounds  per 
acre,  the  latter  3,933  pounds.  Mr.  Williams  also 
raised  11%  bushels  of  English  blue  grass  seed  on  an 
acre,  taking  first  prize.  In  general,  in  most  parts  of 
the  state,  farmers  showed  more  interest  in  improving 
their  pastures  than  in  improving  their  hay  fields. 
Lewis  J.  Beyman,  of  Washington  county,  cut  6,333 
pounds  of  timothy  from  one  acre  in  1855  and  on  an- 
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other  acre  oat  896OO  pounds.  The  average  yield  of 
timothy  seems  to  have  been  slightly  above  one  ton. 
Glover  was  common  bnt  considered  only  as  pastur- 
age. 

Eye  was  growDf  in  every  county  of  the  state  but 
its  total  amount  was  only  182,063  bushels,  about  2,000 
bushels  to  each  county.  Allen  county,  with  11,049 
bushels,  was  first.  The  same  may  be  said  of  barley. 
The  crop  of  1857  was  59,795  bushels,  Dearborn  coun- 
ty leading  with  8,866  bushels.  The  reports  from  all 
parts  of  ^e  state  indicated  that  farmers  were  aban- 
doning these  crops. 

Hemp  was  grown  in  twenty-seven  counties,  a  total 
of  413  tons;  hops  in  thirty-nine  counties,  totaling 
164,185  pounds.  Both  these  were  negligible  so  far 
as  general  interest  or  value  were  concerned. 

In  1857  there  were  raised  in  the  state,  486,734 
pounds  of  tobacco,  over  one-fourth  of  which  came 
from  Spencer  county,  125,416  pounds.  The  report 
indicated  that  the  production  of  this  crop  was  in- 
creasing. 

Irish  potatoes  were  grown  in  large  quantities  in 
every  county,  the  total  crop  of  1,195,485  bushels  be- 
ing fairly  well  distributed.  Elkhart  and  Allen  coun- 
ties were  far  ahead  in  total  amount,  the  former  with 
76,876  bushels  and  the  latter  with  72,516.  The  prize 
varieties  were  Pinkeyes,  Mexicans,  Mercers,  Peach 
Blooms,  Black,  White  and  Bed  Mechanocs,  Prairie 
Queens,  Shaker  Blues,  Bussets  and  Merinos.  The 
yield  was  from  200  to  450  bushels  per  acre,  few  of 
which  could  now  be  eaten.  The  Peach  Blooms  and 
Mechanocs  especially  tasted  much  like  green  persim- 
mons. The  sweet  potato  was  comparatively  a  new- 
comer in  1850  and  there  was  considerable  discussion 
as  to  its  proper  cultivation.  A.  H.  and  J.  W.  Vestal, 
of  Wayne  county,  had  raised  a  crop  yielding  268 
bushels  per  acre.    The  committee  said  they  placed 
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their  speoimens.on  exhibition  by  the  cord.  At  their 
booth  these  exhibitors  handed  out  a  pamphlet  de* 
scribing  the  potatoes,  methods  of  coltiyation  and 
manner  of  cooking.  Some  of  these  potatoes  had  been 
kept  two  years  and  were  fresh. 

The  evidence  is  ample  that  the  Hoosiers  of  the 
fifties  had  good  gardens.  In  the  Bandolph  county 
fair  of  1856  there  were  entered  more  than  100  differ- 
ent varieties  of  vegetables.  In  St  Joseph  county  175 
entries  were  made.  A  Warrick  county  squash 
weighed  197  pounds.  Z.  S.  Bagan,  of  Hendricks,  ex* 
hibited  82  varieties  of  apples  and  18  of  pears.  L  D. 
G.  Nelson,  of  Allen  county,  showed  49  varieties  of 
apples.  The  best  collection  of  apples,  six  varieties, 
for  all-year  use  was  shown  by  Allen  Lloyd  of  Lafay- 
ette. The  varieties  were  Fall  Wine,  Bambo,  BeU- 
flower,  Ortley,  Pryor's  Bed  and  Wine  Sap.  Beuben 
Bagan,  of  Putnam  county,  exhibited  the  prize  collec- 
tion of  59  varieties  of  winter  apples.  All  told  at  the 
fair  of  1857  there  were  113  varieties  of  apples  on  ex- 
hibition. Other  fruits  in  equally  bewildering  kinds 
and  quantities  were  shown,  but  enough  of  this  litera- 
ture has  been  canvassed  to  furnish  a  comparison 
with  the  present 

In  many  respects  the  state  was  almost  as  well 
cultivated  as  at  present.  Of  the  population  of  1,350,- 
428,  perhaps  a  million  were  on  the  farms.  There  arie 
only  about  as  many  today.  In  1860  there  were  in 
Indiana  8,161,717  acres  of  improved  land,  3,115,174 
acres  of  which  had  been  improved  in  the  decade  liien 
just  finished.  The  cash  vidue  of  the  improved  land 
had  more  than  doubled  during  the  decade,  largely  on 
account  of  improved  buildings,  while  the  farm  im- 
plements had  jumped  in  value  from  $6,704,404  in 
1850  to  $10,420,826  in  1860.  The  cash  value  of  real 
estate  and  personal  property  in  1860  was  $528,835,- 
371,  a  gain  of  160  per  cent  in  the  decade.    These 
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details  have  been  given  at  considerable  length  to  give 
one  an  idea  of  agricnltnral  conditions  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war.  While  that  war  is  the  greatest  event 
in  our  history  and  the  one  which  the  state  as  a  whole 
can  regard  with  greatest  pride^  it  was  a  calamity  so 
far  as  social  and  political  development  was  con- 
cerned Not  until  the  late  eighties  were  the  farmers 
again  in  such  prosperous  condition  as  in  I860. 

^  149    BoAD  Bttildiko 

Farming  conditions  were  inseparably  bound  up 
with  transportation.  One  of  the  great  problems  dis- 
cussed in  every  agricultural  society  was  roads.  At 
the  second  meeting  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture 
the  chief  topic  for  discussion  was  ^'What  is  the  best 
system  of  roads  for  Indiana  f  This  question  was 
proposed  by  Governor  Wright  to  whom  Indiana 
farmers  owe  a  greater  debt  than  to  any  other  man 
unless  it  be  James  D.  Williams. 

The  latest  thing  in  country  roads  at  that  time  was 
the  plank  road.  This  was  made  by  covering  a  road- 
way about  ten  feet  wide  with  two  inch  oak  boards 
laid  on  two  longitudinal  sleepers  or  mud  sills.  This 
road  gave  good  satisfaction  when  dry  and  level 
Otherwise  it  was  hard  for  horses  to  hold  their  feet. 
It  was  also  troublesome  when  two  loaded  wagons 
met.  One  had  to  get  off  and  it  was  difficult  to  get 
back,  especially  if  tiie  ground  were  soft**   Travelers 

u  AgrkmUural  ReporU,  1882, p.  275;  J.  R.  Beste,  The  WahasK 
I,  296.  '^nt  we  soon  left  him  and  his  wagon  behind  as  we 
trotted  lightly  along  this  plank  road.  And  very  pleasant  a  plank 
voad  is  to  travel  upon.  It  may  be  slippery  in  wet  weather;  bnt 
now  it  saved  ns  from  the  dust  which  would  have  arisen  from 
gravel ;  and  the  sawn  boards  or  planks,  abont  tliree  inches  tliick, 
being  nailed  to  sleepers  at  the  two  sides  of  the  road,  spanned  it 
from  side  to  side  and  rose  and  sank  under  as  with  the  elasticity 
of  the  floor  of  a  ballroom.    On  each  aide  of  the  plank  trade. 
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over  the  north  end  of  the  Michigan  road  where  it  was 
planked  complained  that  the  continual  use  of  the 
road  produced  a  continuous  mud  puddle  under  the 
planks,  so  that  when  the  weight  of  tiio  team  or  wagon 
came  on  it  the  thin  mud  spouted  up  several  feet  high 
between  the  planks,  spattering  everything.  Allen 
county  had  a  f uU  system  of  plemk  roads  centering  in 
Fort  Wayne.  All  told  in  1850  there  were  700  miles 
of  plank  roads.  The  Assembly  of  1850  chartered  69 
companies  to  build  turnpikes  or  plank  roads  about 
two-thirds  being  for  the  latter. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture, 
January  17, 1852,  above  referred  to,  it  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  members  generally  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  that  plank  roads  would  not  prove  satisfactory. 
It  was  given  as  the  opinion  of  Henry  W.  Ellsworth, 
if  a  track  two  feet  wide  were  made  of  planks  laid 
lengthwise  for  the  wheels  to  run  on  and  the  middle 
filled  with  gravel  the  chief  faults  of  the  plank  road 
would  be  obviated.  A  few  years  of  actual  trial  con- 
vinced the  people  that  the  plank  road  was  a  failure. 
Laid  with  green  lumber,  flat  on  the  dirt,  many  of 
them  were  so  far  decayed  in  four  years  as  to  bea>me 
dangerous.  Their  era  lasted  about  five  years,  during 
whidi  ]>erhap8  900  miles  were  built  at  a  cost  of  one 
and  one  half  millions  of  dollars. 

Governor  Wright  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  make  dirt  roads,  well  graded  and  wdl  drained. 
The  governor's  method  of  avoiding  the  use  of  cul- 
verts was  ingenius.    Culverts,  as  tiien  constructed, 

between  it  and  the  worm  fences  that  bounded  the  road,  were 
holes  and  stnmpe  and  ditches  and  natural  water  conrses  that  no 
wheels  oonld  ventore  amongst**  He  was  traveling  west  on  the 
National  road  out  of  Indianapolis.  In  the  county  histories  are 
brief  notices  of  many  plank  roads,  e.  ^^  see  Hittonf  of  AUen 
OautUp,  1880,  p.  09;  Com  County,  1886,  p.  283.  Very  Uttle  ] 
brance  of  these  old  roads  renuUns  among  the  peopla 
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had  become  a  nuisance.  They  were  usually  about 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road  and  flanked  at 
either  side  by  a  deep  mud  hole.  The  governor  ad- 
vised removing  all  culverts  and  ballasting  the  cross- 
ing or  low  place  with  stone  so  that  a  pool  of  water 
would  stand  in  the  road.  This,  he  observed^  would 
be  useful  in  washing  the  wagon  wheels,  the  horses' 
hoofSy  and  for  droves  of  hogs  and  cattle  either  to 
bathe  in  or  drink." 

Everybody  condenmed  the  general  plan  then  in 
practice  of  cidling  out  the  hands  to  make  roads.  The 
unprofitable  system,  however,  is  still  in  use  except 
where  the  people  on  their  own  initiative  have  aban- 
doned it.  After  the  war  private  turnpikes,  graded 
and  graveled,  took  the  place  of  the  old  plank  road." 

^  150      AOBIOXJLTUBAL  EDUCATION 

The  last  phase  of  the  movement  started  by  the 
state  board  of  agriculture  in  1851  was  that  for  agri- 
cultural education.     It  has  been  stated  heretofore 

IB  AffficuUural  Beporta,  1861  (erroneously  dated  1862) ,  p.  261. 
*li  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried  of  making  a  perfect 
earth  road,  without  plank  or  metaL  Dig  yonr  ditches,  say  seven- 
teen feet  apart,  cover  them  over,  throw  np  the  ground  in  the 
center,  let  the  wat^  from  the  ditches  be  taken  to  the  lowest 
point  In  place  of  making  a  culvert  and  bridge,  use  the  rock  for 
making  a  solid  bed  for  the  water  to  run  over,  across  the  road, 
called  a  vall^,  that  droves  of  cattle  and  the  stock  of  the  country 
may  use^  and  your  wagbns  and  carriages  may  be  cleaned  thereby. 
I  have  great  confidence  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  our  country 
roads  may  be  made  for  less  than  one-half  what  our  plank  roads 
cost,  more  durable,  and  far  preferable."  From  an  address  by 
Governor  Wright  at  the  Wayne  County  Fair,  1861. 

!•  An  act  of  Dec.  23, 1868,  permitted  county  boards  to  assume 
control  of  abandoned  plank  roads.  They  were  extremely  danger- 
ous after  the  planks  began  to  break  under  the  horses'  feet  See, 
also.  Laws  of  Indiana,  1860,  chs.  XCII  and  XGVI,  for  acts  ck>sing 
jxp  the  plank  road  companies. 
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that  the  fanners  of  pioneer  Indiana  took  little  in- 
terest and  no  pride  in  their  schools.  The  explanation 
has  also  been  given  that  the  school  corricolum  failed 
'  to  touch  them  in  any  practical  way.  The  agricultural 
literature  of  the  fifties  is  full  of  this  fact.  In  his 
speech  at  the  Wayne  County  Fair  in  1851,  (Jovemor 
Wright  referred  to  the  higher  education  as  follows : 

^^One  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  is  to  follow 
from  these  exhibitions  of  labor  and  skill,  is  that  of  an 
entire  change  in  the  character  of  the  education  of  the 
youth.  The  time  has  been  when  the  young  men  of  the 
country  were  sent  to  the  academy  to  take  their  places 
in  the  preparatory  course,  then  to  college,  year  after 
year  spent  in  learning  a  little  Latin  or  Greek,  too 
frequently  less  common  sense,  until  they  became 
ready  to  graduate.  With  a  rich  colored  diploma,  he 
walks  forth  from  the  college,  upon  the  very  soil  from 
which  labor  is  to  wring  the  bread  that  must  support 
and  keep  him  from  starving,  and  yet  in  too  many 
cases,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  soil, 
and  of  the  very  trees  of  the  forest ;  so  much  so  as  not 
to  be  able,  to  tell  a  maple  from  a  beech  tree. 

The  farmer,  of  all  men,  should  be  included  in  the 
term  learned  profession.  He  is  the  great  physician 
Vof  nature.  If,  however,  he  is  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  of  the  proper  treatment  to  effect  a  cure  when 
disease  affects  his  patient,  he  is,  of  all  men  on  earth, 
the  greatest  quack.  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever, between  the  quack  farmer  and  a  quack  physi- 
cian, the  farmer's  patient  has  so  good  a  constitution 
that  it  is  difficult  to  kill  him  off.  If  his  constitution 
were  not  good,  in  many  cases  in  Indiana,  the  patient 
would  long  since  have  been  dead  and  buried,  and 
briers,  thorns,  and  thistles  taken  his  place/ '^^ 

17  Agricutuna  Report,  1851,  p.  247. 
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There  was  a  general  air  of  self-satisfaction 
among  farmers  that  no  expert  or  scientific  knowledge 
could  aid  them  in  farming;  the  utmost  that  farmers' 
children  needed  in  the  way  of  education  was  a  super- 
ficial training  in  the  three  B's.  On  this  idea  the  old 
common,  district  school  was  founded  Isaac  Kinley, 
an  enterprising  school  teacher  of  Henry  county,  in  a 
letter  to  the  state  board  of  agriculture  in  1852  esti- 
mated the  loss  of  farmers  in  the  United  States  an- 
nually, due  to  farming  **in  the  moon,*'  at  millions. 
It  was  the  general  opinion,  he  thought,  that  educa- 
tion rendered  a  man  lazy  and  unfit  for  work.  For 
that  reason  anything  more  than  a  modicum  of  educa- 
tion should  not  be  given  to  any  one  unless  a  cripple 
or  unfitted  by  temperament  for  hard,  manly  work. 
Fond  parents  sometimes  educated  a  favorite  sdn  so 
he  would  not  have  to  work  for  a  living.  There  was  a 
general  public  sentiment  that  labor,  especially  farm 
labor,  was  degrading,  that  country  people  were  boor- 
ish, ignorant,  and  green.  In  the  slang  of  the  day 
they  were  referred  to  as  **hayseeds,''  '^rubins,*' 
**hni  billies,''  **seedlings,"  or.  with  a  smack  of  his- 
torical compassion  were  called  ** yeomen."  Com- 
placent lights  of  the  ** learned  professions,"  happily 
graduated  from  their  former  lowly  estates,  invited 
the  proletarians  to  gaze  on  themselves  and  see  what 
education  and  application  had  done.  Mr.  Kinley 
pointed  out  very  plainly  how  unpractical  the  schools 
were  from  the  state  university  down  to  the  district 
school.  Klne-tenths  of  the  people  were  farmers  and 
there  was  not  a  single  provision  anywhere  for  teach- 
ing their  craft.** 

18  state  Board  of  Agriouliure,  1862,  p.  859.  ''As  one  of  the 
fanners  of  Indiana,  bnt  not  presuming  to  speak  in  their  beludf,  I 
ask  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  laboring  man.  Not  a 
mere  smattering  in  the  elements  of  the  commonest  branches,  but 
a  thorough,  practical,  scientific  education,  of  the  advantages  of 
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Beferring  to  a  deep  rooted  prejudice  among 
farmers  themselves,  Joseph  B.  Williams,  in  address- 
ing the  Elkhart  County  fair,  October  25,  1851,  said: 
'^  Farmers  of  Indiana,  when  you  scout  the  idea  that 
by  the  agency  of  societis,  books,  fairs,  schools  and 
chemical  analysis  and  investigations  you  can  be 
taught  nothing  in  either  the  art  or  the  science  of  ag- 
riculture, you  are  wrong — ^wrong  practically,  wrong 
theoreticaUy,  wrong  morally,  wrong  politically, 
wrong  economically,  every  way  wrong/"* 

These  are  merely  specimens  of  what  could  have 
been  heard  at  every  annual  address  delivered  at  state 
and  county  fairs.  The  leading  farmers  of  the  state 
were  not  only  ashamed  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  farm- 
ers but  aggrieved  that  no  special  consideration  was 
being  given  to  an  occupation  numbering  nine-tenths 
of  the  citizens.** 

§  151    The  State  Paib 

Section  six  of  the  act  of  February  11, 1851,  pro- 
vided that  the  state  board  should  have  power  to  hold 

which  the  poorest  even  may  avail  themselret.  Of  an  &id  m 
desirable  shall  It  be  said  It  Is  tmattainable?  I  wUl  not  believe  It 
Low  in  the  scale  of  Intelligence  as  the  census  places  onr  prions 
State,  I  know  that  she  has  a  better  destiny  awaiting  her.  Of 
the  many  practical  advantages  of  goieral  education,  our  people 
will  not  long  remain  ignorant.  That  ingenuity  and  energy  which 
on  more  than  one  occasion  have  proven  equal  to  any  emergency 
will  not  be  slow  in  devising  and  executing  a  plan  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  laboring  man,  not  only  in  general 
learning,  but  in  practical  science,  the  science,  each,  of  Ids  own 
avocation." 

^  AffHoultural  Reports,  1851,  p.  8S. 

so  For  two  typical  addresses  on  this  subject,  see  Affricultural 
Reports,  1867,  p.  620,  by  F.  8.  McCabe,  at  the  Miami  County 
Fair;  and  p.  634,  by  James  Collins,  at  the  Lawrence  County  Fair. 
This  was  found  the  most  difficult  question  in  which  to  Interest  tlie 
farmers  and  the  one  on  which  least  progress  has  been  made.  The 
subject  is  discussed  at  greater  length  in  the  chapters  on  education. 
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state  fairs  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  deemed  ex- 
pedient All  details  were  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  board  The  scope  of  the  fair  might  be  such  as  to 
include  all  *' articles  of  science  and  art.^'** 

No  attempt  was  made  to  hold  a  state  fair  during 
the  year  185L  Provision  however  was  made  at  the 
meeting  on  June  28, 1852,  for  a  state  fair  the  follow- 
ing autumn*  W.  T.  Deimis,  of  Bichmond,  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  fair  grounds,  whic^  he  was 
empowered  to  choose.  The  fair  was  set  for  October 
17,  following,  and  all  the  editors  of  the  state  sent 
complimentary  tickets  in  return  for  publicity.  Mr. 
Dennis  immediately  prepared  a  schedule  of  rules  and 
regulations  to  govern  the  exhibition  and  award  of 
premiums.  Exhibitors  were  compelled  to,  present 
with  their  exhibits  detailed  accounts  of  how  the  thing 
was  made  or  raised.  The  best  of  these  papers  were 
intended  for  and  later  printed  in  the  Reports.  A 
public  sale  was  to  follow  at  the  grounds  on  Saturday. 
The  fair  was  duly  opened  to  the  public,  October  20, 
1852,  at  Indianapolis.  An  examination  of  the  items 
shows  beyond  question  that  Indiana  had  passed  the 
pioneer  age.  Passing  by  the  pedigreed  stock  there 
were  cultivators,  subsoUers,  rootcutters,  comshell- 
ers,  straw  cutters,  wheat  and  com  drills,  reapers, 
mowers,  threshers,  hay-pressers,  smut  machines,  fan 

n  Law9  of  Indiana,  1850,  ch.  IV.  The  first  membera  of  the 
state  board  were:  '^Joseph  A.  Wright  of  Marion  connty,  Alex- 
ander O.  Stevenson  of  Potnam,  Jeremiah  McBride  of  Martin* 
Roland  Willard  of  Kosciusko,  Jacob  R.  Harris  of  Switserland, 
Henry  L.  Ellsworth  of  Tippecanoe,  John  Ratliff  of  Morgan,  Jos^h 
Orr  of  Laporte,  David  P.  HoUaway  of  Wayne^  John  B.  Kelly  of 
Warri<±,  William  McLain  of  Lawrence,  Samnel  Emerson  of  Knox, 
John  McMahan  of  Washington,  Thomas  W.  Sweney  of  Allen, 
George  Brown  of  Shelby,  and  George  Hnssey  of  Vigo,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  created  a  body  corporate,  with  perpetual  succession 
in  the  manner  hereafter  described,  under  the  name  and  style  of 
the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture.'  ** 
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mills,  separators,  winnowers,  brandosters,  regrind- 
ers,  flour  and  meal  mills,  chums,  cook  and  parlor 
stoves,  boring  machines,  sausage  grinders,  hand 
looms,  brick  machines,  washing  machines,  saw  mills, 
ice  cream  freesers,  rat  traps,  scales  of  numerous 
kinds  (one  of  which  would  weigh  800,000  pounds  at 
one  time),  potato  diggers,  garden  sprhiklers,  ax  han- 
dles, carriages  of  all  kinds,  printing  presses,  trudks, 
fire  proof  safes,  Howe,  Wilson  and  Singer  sewing 
machines,  shower  baths,  broom  handles,  bacon,  tomb- 
stones, spinning  wheds,  hub  machines,  railroad 
jacks,  sawmill  dogs,  mineral  teeth,  pearl  work,  shell 
laoe,  daguerreotypes,  medicines,  beltings  and  so  on 
for  pages  the  list  of  awards  run.  There  were  more 
than  20,000  persons  present  and  the  board  was  high- 
ly pleased  with  the  response  of  the  people.  Thou- 
sands came  from  20  to  100  miles  in  horse  and  ox  wag- 
ons, camping  along  the  road,  enjoying  the  autumn 
weather.  Side  shows  and  '^menageries''  enlivened 
the  occasion  so  that  most  agreed  thieit  it  excelled  any 
^oamp  meeting  they  had  ever  attended. 

The  second  state  fair,  1853,  was  held  at  Lafayette, 
October  10-14.  It  seems  that  the  local  agricultural 
society  raised  the  money  to  prepare  the  gf  ounds;  A 
feature  of  this  fair  was  an  address  by  Horace 
Greeley,  October  13, 1853,  on  ''What  the  Sister  Arts 
Teach  as  to  Farming.'*" 

The  third  state  fair  was  held  at  Madison,  after  a 
delegation  of  Indianapolis  men  had  agreed  to  raise 
the  money  necessary  but  had  generously  expressed 
their  preference  that  the  invitation  of  the  Jefferson 
county  society  be  accepted.  At  the  January  meeting 
of  1854,  there  was  an  apple  and  vegetable  show,  a 
precursor  of  the  modem  apple  show.  The  third  state 
fair,  1854,  was  held  at  Madison  and  the  fourth  was  in 

it  AgrUmliMral  Reports,  1858. 
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1853^  at  Indianapdis.  There  was  Boxne  dissatisfa^ 
tion  among  the  exhibitors  on  holding  the  fair  away 
from  Indianapolis,  and  some  dissatisf action  by  board 
members  on  aoconnt  of  decreased  receipts.  As  a  re- 
sult the  f onrth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  were  held  at 
Indianapolis*  The  eighth  was  held  at  New  Albany 
under  the  anspiees  of  tiie  Floyd  county  society.  Mili- 
tary activity  induced  the  board  to  omit  the  fair  in 
1861  and  from  then  till  1865  it  was  little  more  than 
an  adjunct  of  the  state  sanitary  commission.  In  1865 
it  was  held  at  Port  Wayne  and  in  1867  at  Terre  ^ 
Haute.   All  since  have  been  held  at  Indianapolis. 

The  first  was  held  at  Military  park,  where  the 
board  felt  considerably  crowded.  The  fair  of  1860 
was  held  on  the  board's  own  ground  which  soon  be- 
came Camp  Morton.  Here  they  were  held  until  1892. 
By  1890  the  city  had  grown  around  the  old  grounds 
and  in  1891  they  were  sold  for  $275,100  and  the  Voss 
farm,  214  acres,  lying  two  miles  northeast  of  the  old 
fair  grounds,  was  purchased."  On  the  new  grounds 
a  first-class,  one  mile  race  track  was  constructed.  In 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  years  the  new  grounds 
have  been  provided  with  suitable  buildings  and  facil- 
ities for  exhibition  purposes.  For  many  years  the 
General  Assembly  gave  scant  recognition  to  the  fair 
but  since  1896  a  more  generous  policy  has  been  fol- 
lowed. In  1908  a  magnificent  colosseum  was  built  for 
the  board  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000.  This  building 
alone  has  a  seating  capacity  of  12,000.**  The  work 
of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  has  been  of  vast  im- 
portance. The  state  horticultural  society,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  national  department  of  agriculture,  the 
geological  survey  of  Indiana,  Purdue  university,  the 

»  Agriciatural  Reports,  1801,  pp.  29-81. 
M  No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  give  more  than  a  meager 
outline  of  the  work  of  the  state  t)oard  of  agricoltnre. 
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county  fair  system,  county  and  local  agricultoral  so- 
detiesy  the  scores  of  state  and  local  live  stock  raisers' 
and  breeders'  associations,  promotion  of  veterinary 
science  are  only  the  more  important  lines  of  its 
activity.  Among  its  leading  members  have  been  four 
governors,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  first  president  of  the 
board;  Gov.  James  D.  Williams,  of  Enoz  county; 
Claude  Matthews,  of  Vermilion,  and  James  A. 
Mount,  of  Montgomery.** 

tB  The  plan  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  give  a  detailed  pic- 
ture of  farm  life  in  the  fifties,  and  indicate  the  lines  of  devtiop- 
ment  The  reader  will  be  able  to  compare  conditions  then  with 
those  of  the  present  and  note  the  progress. 
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OBEBNBAOKEBS  AND  OBAKOEBS 

^  152    Egonomio  B]^yoLX7TiOK 

The  greatest  economic  change  in  onr  state  history 
took  place  daring  and  soon  after  the  Civil  war.  The 
change  in  process  during  the  late  fifties  was  hastened 
by  the  necessities  of  the  war.  Already  the  railroads 
had  began  to  andermine  the  system  of  household 
mannf actares.  By  reducing  freight  rates  it  had  been 
made  possible  to  ship  wheat,  com  and  hogs  to  market 
rather  than  flour,  whiskey  and  pork.  Every  change 
of  this  kind  released  labor  on  the  farms  and  made  it 
necessary  to  buy  abroad  articles  formerly  produced 
at  the  home.  Thus  released  from  the  loom  and  spin- 
ning wheel  at  home,  hundreds  of  young  women  pre- 
pared themselves  to  earn  money  teachmg  school.  A 
reference  to  the  reports  of  the  state  superintendent 
of  schools  will  show  how  rapidly  this  change  took 
place. 

Young  men  relieved  of  the  tedium  of  making 
flour,  whiskey  and  pork,  turned  to  clearing  more  land 
and  raising  larger  crops.  The  decade  of  the  fifties 
was  notable  for  the  invention  and  introduction  of 
farm  machinery.  On  account  of  the  plenty  and  cheap- 
ness of  farm  labor  this  machinery  was  slow  in  finding 
a  sale  in  Indiana.  Mowers,  reapers  and  threshers 
attracted  attention  at  the  state  and  county  fairs  but 
only  a  few  were  sold  to  the  farmers. 

The  railroads  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  cut 
deeply  into  the  flatboat  trade  during  this  same  period. 
This  not  only  released  a  large  number  of  workers 
but  turned  commerce  to  that  extent  toward  the  east. 
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The  old  burr  grist  mills,  from  five  to  ten  in  each 
county,  which  had  formerly  given  employment  to 
several  men  in  the  neighborhood  preparing  flour  to 
be  hauled  to  the  nearest  shipping  point,  either  closed 
down  or  resumed  their  former  oustom  grinding.  In 
each  and  every  case  laborers  were  dispensed  with. 

The  war  aae^ntoated  this  diange  rather  sharply. 
Before  the  war  the^bhange  was  retarded  in  each  ease 
by  the  disfdaced  laborers  and  the  usual  conservatism 
ci  an  agricultural  population.  The  Civil  war  snd- 
dmly  withdrew  every  able-bodied  laborer  that  could 
be  spared.  Not  only  were  about  200,000  men  with- 
drawn from  active  labor  in  the  state  but  their  em- 
ployers became  wholesale  buyers  of  supplies  for  the 
subsistence  of  these  men^  at  prices  never  heard  of 
before.  The  tempting  prices  caused  the  farmers  to 
buy  farming  implements  freely  and  employ  every 
availaUe  agency  to  increase  their  crops  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  rising  prices.  Thousands  of  women 
became  active  laborers  on  the  farms. 

The  dose  of  the  war  re^rorsed  all  these  tendoMsies. 
I^ousands  of  young  men  returned  from  the  army  to 
find  their  places  taken  by  machines.  Wholesalers  and 
jobbers  bought  all  the  surplus  produce  and  8hiiq[>ed 
it  to  the  large  cities  where  it  was  manufactured  into 
its  final  form.  Released  from  all  difficulties  of  mar- 
keting and  manufacture  the  farmers  increased  their 
output  rapidly.  On  top  of  this  came  a  break  in  pro- 
duce prices,  a  rise  in  tiie  price  of  madiinery  and  an 
inwease  in  f  rmght  rates.  Sudi  were  the  underlying 
ccmditions  surrounding  the  struggle  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  seventies  betwera  the  farmers  and  thmr  eoo- 
Qcmiic  enemies. 

As  shown  in  anotiier  diaptttr^  railroad  construc- 
tion was  pushed  with  energy  f  rmn  1850  to  1860.  In, 
the  former  year  there  were  228  miles;  in  the  latter 
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2425  miles  in  Indiana.  Capital  to  the  extent  of  $34^- 
457,030  had  been  invested.  The  more  important  oS 
these  roads  ran  east  and  west,  and  already  they  had 
begon  notioeably  to  turn  commerce  along  the  paral- 
lels.' 

Of  a  total  nnmber  of  6,938  school  teadiers  in  Indi- 
ana in  1861  there  were  1611  women'  and  in  1866  oat 
of  a  total  of  9,493  teachers  4,163  were  women.*  There 
are  no  available  statistics  to  show  how  many  wcmten 
worked  in  the  fields  but  it  is  common  knowledge 
among  the  older  generation  that  on  every  farm  one 
might  expect  to  find  women  and  children  at  work. 
Especially  was  this  true  during  the  last  two  years  of 
the  war  when  a  great  deal  of  machinery  was  being 
used. 

The  census  of  1850  did  not  give  the  value  of  the 
farming  implements  in  Indiana  but  did  give  the  value 
of  all  such  implements  made  in  the  state  at  $146,025. 
Since  few  were  brought  in,  this  might  be  taken  as  ap- 
proximately correct  for  all  the  implements  in  use.  By 
1860  this  item  had  increased  to  $709,645/  By  1880 
this  same  item  had  reached  $20,470,988,  a  per  capita  ^  | 

expense  of  about  $10,  or  five  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  ^^   * 
the  total  farm  products.    Domestic  manufactures  as 
noted  in  chapter  XXII  declined  sharply,  throwing  a 
per  capita  expense  on  farmers  of  about  $200. 

The  young  men  released  from  farm  work  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery  went  west  in  large  num- 
bers and  on  the  plains  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  Minnesota,  with  the  aid  of  improved  farm  ma- 
chinery, entered  into  an  unequal  competition  with  the 
folks  back  home  in  the  production  of  com  and  wheat. 
It  would  burden  this  narrative  too  much  to  quote  all 

X  W4oh4h  OmsuB,  Prellininsryi  228. 
s  state  auperimtendenV»  Report,  e. 
•  Btoie  SupeHntendenfg  Report, 
4  Eighth  CenmUf  PNUminary,  169. 
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the  statistics  concerned  with  this  question  bat  the 
wheat  crops  of  1860  and  1879  will  illustrate  the  point 
Illinois  rose  from  24  to  51  million  bushels;  Indiana 
from  15  to  47;  Iowa  from  8  to  31;  E^ansas  from  1-5 
to  17 ;  Minnesota  from  2  to  34 ;  Missouri  from  4  to  24 ; 
the  whole  country  from  171  to  459/  A  still  greater 
increase  is  shown  in  the  case  of  com. 

The  natural  result  of  this  was  a  steady  decline  in 
prices  or  a  steady  rise  in  the  value  of  money.  Wheat 
on  the  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  market,  the  demand 
was  entirely  local,  brought  about  eighty  cents  in 
1857.  By  1866  the  price  had  risen  to  $2.00  and  by 
1880  had  settied  down  to  $1.00.  This  decline  was 
general  in  farm  produce.  On  the  other  hand  freight 
rates  refused  to  respond  to  the  general  decline. 
Tempted  by  the  rush  of  settiers  to  the  northwest,  the 
railroads,  having  extended  their  lines  farther  than 
sound  business  would  warrant,  found  it  necessary  to 
hold  rates  up  or  bankrupt  and  many  did  both.* 

^  153    Gbanoebs 

Local  organizations  or  dubs  of  farmers  had  been 
common  in  Indiana  at  least  fifty  years  before  the 
Grangers  came.  None  of  the  earlier  organizations 
were  secret  Most  of  them  were  not  only  public  but 
organized  under  general  statutes.  Such  were  the 
county  agricultursJ  societies  organized  in  1852  and 
later.  Many  counties — ^Washington,  Wayne  and  Ma- 
rion especially— had  had  independent  agricultural 
societies  since  the  early  thirties.  In  certaini  com- 
munities local  horticultural  societies,  social  and  pro- 
fessional in  their  nature,  had  long  been  in  existence.^ 

s  United  8tate9  Cen$u$,  1860,  p.  200,  and  1880,  p.  177. 

•  These  were  called  *'WUd  Gat"  roads,  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  huilt  for  exploitation  and  not  for  service. 

7  o.  H.  Kelly,  The  Patrons  of  Hushandty,  18:  ''Agricultural 
societies  have  done  much  good  l^  establishing  fairs;  yet  these 
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Some  of  the  earliest  Granges  were  formed  by  char- 
tering these  societies  and  initiating  their  members. 
However,  there  was  little  articulation  among  the 
farmers.  In  the  United  States  the  occupation  num- 
bered nearly  six  million  out  of  a  total  of  twelve  mil- 
lions of  workers.  There  was  no  class  consciousness 
nor  professional  pride.  At  a  time  when  railroaders, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  jobbers 
were  combining  and  pooling  interests,  farmers  acted 
as  individuals,  each  doing  the  best  he  could  in  the 
game  of  trade.* 

The  Grange  seems,  however,  to  have  had  its  ori- 
gin in  an  attempt  by  the  government  to  stimulate 
farm  production  and  thereby  lo^er  prices.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1866,  President  Johnson  sent  0.  H.  Kelly,  an 
employe  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  on  a  tour  of  the 
south  to  study  agricultural  conditions.  It  was  on 
this  trip  of  almost  a  year  that  Kelly  formulated  the 
idea  of  the  Grange.* 

are  generally  the  work  of  a  few  rigfat-minded,  enthnslastlc  men, 
aided  oftentimes  by  ai^iring  politicians.  At  these  fairs  the  great 
attractions  generally  are  implements  and  works  of  art,  while  the 
products  of  the  soil  offer  the  least  attractions,  and  to  bring  the 
farmers  out  in  any  numbers,  it  is  actually  necessary  to  introduce 
as  a  prominent  feature,  horse-races  and  numerous  side-showa" 

8  B.  W.  Marthiy  The  Orange  Movement,  406. 

•  O.  H.  Kelly,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  19:  ''Of  membership, 
I  should  advocate  both  sexes  being  admitted,  haying  separate 
degrees  for  the  ladies,  yet  all  meet  in  common.  Making  the 
expense  of  each  degree  but  one  dollar,  would  place  it  within  the 
means  of  alL  The  secrecy  would  lend  an  interest  and  peculiar 
fascination,  while  the  material  for  manufacturing  new  degrees  to 
keep  up  an  interest  would  be  inexhaustible;  and  here  I  can  safely 
say  no  order  could  surpass  this  in  sublimity  of  the  degrees  that 
can  be  introduced.  My  plan  of  work  is  this:  Haying  a  complete 
tmt  temporary  organization  of  an  United,  States  lodge,  dispensa- 
tions are  to  be  granted  to  lecturers  to  organize  in  several  counties 
in  each  state ;  these  county  organizations  to  elect  one  delegate  each 
to  the  state  organization,  and  the  state  organizatlcm  one  eadi 
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The  organisation  was  f  aahioned  in  a  general  way 
<m  Masonry.  There  were  to  be  subordinate  lodges, 
state  lodges,  and  a  national  In  the  subordinate  or 
grange  were  four  degrees,  Laborer,  Cultivator,  Har- 
vester, and  Husbandman  with  their  ooordinatee. 
Maid,  Shepherdess,  Gleaner  and  Matron  for  women* 
Men  and  wcmien  met  together  without  distinctions. 
The  state  Orange  conferred  the  degree  Pomona;  the 
national  Grange  those  of  Flora  and  Geres.  The  rit- 
ual formed  a  beautiful  system  of  moral  lessons  based 
on  the  common  activities  of  farm  life. 

The  founder  of  the  order,  0.  H.  KeQy,  was  a  citi- 
zen of  Minnesota.    Through  a  friend  of  his  in  St 

^  Paul  he  became  acquainted  with  John  Weir  of  Terre 
Haute  whom  he  appointed  a  special  deputy  for  Indi- 
ana.'^ Near  Terre  Haute,  December  24, 1869,  Honey 
Creek  Grange  No.  1,  the  first  in  the  state,  was  organ- 
ized.   There  were  28  members,  about  half  of  whom 

^  were  women  and  half  men.  Three  evenings  later  the 
second  one,  Terre  Haute  No.  2,  was  organized  with 
Harvey  D.  Scott  as  master."  These  were  the  only 
granges  opened  in  1869.  It  was  not  till  early  in  1871 
that  the  first  grange  hall  in  the  state  was  built  by 
Honey  Creek  lodge.^' 

Excepting  the  organization  of  a  lodge  at  Indian- 
apolis early  in  the  year,  littie  was  done  in  the  way  of 
organization  during  1870,  but  early  in  1871  Oscar 
Dinwiddle,  of  Orchard  Grove,  Indiana,  applied  for 
permission  to  convert  a  farmers'  dub  of  that  place 

to  the  United  8tate&  As  soon  as  the  maJorit:r  of  the  states  diall 
be  represented,  the  temporary  organisation  shall  be  permanently 
organised  by  the  United  States  delegates.** 

10  Pafrong  of  Hushattdry,  180l 

11  IHUftrnt  of  Huahandnf,  21fi,  216L 
It  Pairon9  of  Eu$1mninf,  808. 
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into  a  Orange.'*    Jnne  3,  1871^  this  grange  was  or- 
ganized with  thirty  members. 

The  State  Orange  of  IndSana  was  organized 
March  1,  1872."  John  Weir,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
Secretary  Kelly,  had  organized  the  first  subordinate, 
organized  the  state  grange  and  became  its  first  mas- 
ter. The  order  grew  with  astonishing  rapidity  in 
1874.  At  the  beginning  of  1874  there  were  423 
granges ;  in  Marc^  there  were  985 ;  and  in  June  1,409, 
with  53,141  members.  The  high  water  mark  was 
reached  in  1875,  when  a  process  of  consolidation  of 
the  smaller  granges  began.  The  total  organizations 
in  1876  was  reported  as  2,036,  but  already  this  had 
been  reduced  to  1,944  active  bodies  by  suspension 
and  consolidation.  These  statistics  from  the  Fro- 
ceedings  of  1876,  are,  however,  evidently  wrong  as 
Secretary  Kelly  enumerates  2,994  granges  organized 
by  145  deputies  in  Indiana  before  January,  1875." 
llie  organization  at  any  rate  had  been  carried  on  too 
rapidly  and  many  organizations  were  soon  aban- 
doned.^ For  the  second  quarter  of  1875  the  state 
grange  paid  the  national  dues  on  59,981  memberSh. 
By  the  dose  of  1878  the  number  of  members  had 

i«  Ihid,  874.  The  numbering  of  the  Annual  Proceedings  he> 
gins  from  1870.  The  date  is  given  in  the  Seniinet,  Oct  8,  1878| 
as  Feb.  28.    Jan.  16, 1878,  there  were  40  granges  in  the  state. 

IB  Patrons  of  Hu$bandrVp  488. 

i«  Proceedingi  of  Fifth  Annual  BessUm  Indiana  Orange,  20: 
''Upon  taking  possession  of  the  office,  Jan.  1st,  1874,  I  found  207 
granges  registered  as  paying  dues.  One  year  from  that  time — • 
Jan.  1,  1875 — there  were  registered  2,002,  being  an  increase  of 
1,785,  or  at  the  rate  of  147  per  month ;  an  increase  unprecedented 
In  history  and  unequaled  by  any  order  t>efore  known  to  the  world. 
During  the  year  1874  organization  was  the  only  consideration ;  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  everything  else  was  overlooked. 
Granges  were  often  organized  too  near  each  other,  a  great  many 
were  Unproperiy  instructed,  and  many  not  Instructed  at  alL** 
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Iwindled  to  521  granges  and  16,426  active  members 
n  Indiana. 

The  founders  of  the  state  grange  had  several  aims 
;o  accomplish,  all  comprehended  in  the  general  amel- 
orization  of  the  farmer's  life.  Agricultural  educa- 
ion,  better  social  privileges,^^  professional  training, 
}olitical  consideration  by  state  and  nation  and  pro- 
;ection  in  their  commercial  dealings  were  the  leading 
feature  of  their  program.** 

^  154      T4TBKRAT1  BSPUBLICAKS 

The  first  serious  revolt  in  the  political  parties  of 
[ndiana  after  the  Civil  war  came  in  1872.**   Traces  of 

17  Oct  2,  1873,  at  a  granger  picnic  on  the  fair  grounds  of 
Hande,  It  waa  estimated  tliat  8,000  people  sat  down  to  a  grange 
)lcDic  dinner.-HSfen^nel,  Oct  3. 

It  Annnal  address  of  Worthy  Master  Henley  James,  Proceed- 
^n0$9  1874,  p.  11.  The  grange  stood  for  a  Departm^it  of  Agricul- 
nire,  with  a  cabinet  position,  loyally  supported  Purdue,  favored 
sovemment  control  of  railroads,  opposed  restriction  of  the  cur- 
rency and  did  much  to  improve  rural  schools  and  country  life 
generally. 

!•  George  W.  JuUan's  "Jonmal,**  Indiana  Magazine  of  His- 
k>ry,  XII,  334:  ** Johnson  was  inaugurated  today  at  11  a.  m^ 
ind  took  the  oath,  and  he  has  already  been  in  the  hands  of 
:?hase,  the  Blairs,  Halleck,  General  Scott,  etc  Chase  has  again 
sone  crazy  about  the  presidency,  and  It  is  said  is  now  plotting 
for  the  State  D^artment  as  a  stepping  stone.  Vain  thought! 
The  war  committee  today  sent  a  request  for  an  interview  with* 
Jie  president  and  will  probably  secure  it  tomorrow.  Having 
ipent  most  of  the  forenoon  in  caucus  with  Wade,  Chandler, 
Covode,  Judge  Carter  and  Wilkinson,  correspondent  of  The  Trilh 
une,  who  Is  determined  to  put  Greeley  on  the  warpath.  In  this 
caucus  we  agreed  upon  a  new  cabinet,  which  we  are  tomorrow  to 
urge  upon  Johnson,  among  other  things  placing  Butler  In  the 
State  Department,  Stebblns  of  New  York  In  the  Navy  and  Covode 
Postmaster-GeneraL  I  like  the  radicalism  of  the  members  of 
this  caucus,  but  have  not  In  a  long  time  heard  so  much  profanity, 
[t  became  Intolerably  dlagosUng.    Their  hostility  toward  lincoln's 
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the  division  were  noticeable  earlier  bnt  no  outbreak 
came.  Friction  between  the  administration  and  cer- 
tain reformers  was  apparent  before  Lincoln's  death. 
Smnner,  Julian,  Schurz,  Oreeley  and  others  had 
freely  criticised.**  The  same  line  of  cleavage  was 
noted  in  the  reconstruction  legislation.  Finding  that 
Grant  was  sure  to  stand  by  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion the  self-styled  ** Liberals*'  organized  for  open 
opposition. 

As  noticed  in  a  former  chapter  the  Republican 
majority  in  Indiana  had  slowly  dwindled  since  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  the  off  election  of  1870  the  state 
had  gone  Democratic  by  approximately  2,500  votes. 
However,  Governor  Baker,  Senators  Morton  and 
Daniel  D.  Pratt,  Vice-President  Schuyler  Colfax  and 
six  of  the  eleven  congressmen  were  Republicans. 
Senator  Morton  was  facing  re-election  with  a  handi- 
cap of  17  holdover  Democrats  in  the  state  senate. 

There  was  no  great  amount  of  enthusiasm  for 
Grant  in  Indiana  but  there  was  less  for  any  one  else. 
Colfax  and  Morton  were  both  mentioned  for  the 
presidency  but  both  were  loyal  to  Grant  and  neither 
would  permit  his  name  to  be  used.  Even  this  would 
not  have  aided  in  appeasing  the  Liberals.  The  cam- 
paign in  Indiana  had  little  of  state  interest  in  it  fur- 

poUcy  of  coiiclllatlon  and  contempt  for  big  weakness  were  im- 
disgolaed;  and  the  universal  feeling  among  radical  men  here 
is  that  bis  death  is  a  Godsend.  It  really  seems  so,  for  among 
the  last  acts  of  his  oiBcial  life  was  an  invitation  to  some  of 
the  chief  rebel  conspirators  to  meet  in  Richmond  and  confer 
with  us  on  the  subject  of  peace.  The  dastardly  attack  upon 
Lincoln  and  Seward,  the  great  leaders  in  the  policy  of  mercy, 
puts  to  flight  utterly  every  vestige  of  humanitarian  weakness^ 
and  makes  it  seem  that  Justice  shall  be  done  and  the  ris^teona 
ends  of  the  war  made  sure.  The  government  could  not  have 
survived  the  policy  upon  which  it  had  entered." 
so  Julian,  PtaWM  Beoolttections,  332. 
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iher  than  the  struggle  of  the  party  leaders  to  keep 
their  footings  on  the  ahifting  political  sands. 

The  Democrats  met  on  cidl  of  their  chairmen,  De- 
oonber  27,  I87I9  and  discossed  the  situation  follj.  It 
was  determined  there  to  await  the  action  of  the  Be- 
publicans  and  lay  their  course  acoordin^^y.  This 
seemed  good  poli^  to  all  but  it  was  their  undoing,  as 
events  is^owed.  The  Bepublicans  as  was  well-known, 
had  a  family  fight  on,  of  which  the  Democrats  ex- 
pected in  time  to  take  full  advantage. 

The  desertions  from  the  BepubUcan  party  looked 
serious  enough  as  l^e  Liberal  convention  gathered  at 
Cincinnati,  May  1, 1872.  Leading  Indiana  Democrats 
and  newsi>apers  encouraged  the  defection.  A  strange 
affection  suddenly  grew  up  among  Democratic  of- 
fice seekers  for  Qreeley,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  B. 
Oratx  Brown  and  Carl  Schurz.  These  latter  had 
within  a  decade  searched  the  literature  of  the  world 
for  villainous  epithets  to  apply  to  the  Democratic 
party  and  even  then  were  running  on  a  platform  hos- 
tile to  every  fxmdamental  principle  of  Democracy. 

The  Bepublicans,  February  22,  at  Indianapolis, 
nominated  Oen.  Thomas  M.  Browne  for  governor, 
supported  by  a  ticket  of  young  men.  The  platform 
was  national  and  general,  commending  both  state  and 
national  administrations. 

The  Democrats,  June  12,  nominated  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks  for  governor  on  a  platform  written  by  the 
Liberal  Bepublicans  at  Cincinnati,  May  1.  It  was  a 
battle  between  Morton  for  the  senate  and  Hendricks 
for  the  governorship  in  which  both  won,  Hendricks 
by  a  majority  of  f^l,  and  Morton  by  a  majority  in  the 
General  Assembly  on  joint  ballot  of  12.  Only  one 
other  Democrat,  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  for  state  super- 
intendent, was  elected.  Hendricks  was  personally 
popular.  Browne  lost  many  BepubUcan  votes  on  ac- 
count of  his  intemperance.   The  Bepublicans  secured 
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ten  of  the  thirteen  congressmen.  Thousands  of  Dem- 
ocrats felt  as  Senator  Voorhees,  that  it  was  ahnost 
sacrilege  to  support  Oreeley.  Had  the  Democrats 
boldly  put  out  a  Democratic  ticket  on  a  Democratic 
platform  it  seems  they  must  have  carried  the  state.*^ 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Liberal  Bepublicans  had 
been,  in  principle  and  practice,  the  most  uncompro- 
mising in  their  attitude  toward  the  Democrats.  As 
a  rule  they  had  stood  with  Thaddeus  Stevens  in  his 
Beconstruction  policy  and  had  opposed  him  in  the 
contest  for  fiat  money. 

^  155    Qbebnbaokbbs 

The  Liberal  Republican  party  died  in  its  youth 
and  innocence.^  Its  leaders  in  Indiana  were  men  of 
high  character  but  as  a  political  mistake  it  is  un- 
equaled  in  our  history.  Its  Bepublican  leaders 
dropped  out  of  political  life;  its  Democratic  allies 
were  not  sincere  and  at  once  resumed  their  Demo- 
cratic affiliation.  It  failed  to  touch  the  great  politi- 
cal and  economic  issues  of  the  day. 

n  These  facto  are  taken  from  the  IndianapoUs  SenUnel  and 
Journal,  the  Logan^port  Pharot  and  Tribune,  the  Terre  Haute 
Oazette,  the  New  Albany  Ledger,  and  a  few  other  papers.  The 
platforms  are  i^ven  in  Henry's  Platforms  and  McEiierson's  Hand- 
hook,  Tnrple's  Sketches,  Holcomb  and  Skinner's  HendrickM, 
Fonlke's  Life  of  Morton,  and  Wallace's  Autohiographp  are  help- 
ful F6r  the  Liberal  side,  see  Jnlian's  ReooUedione,  <Al  XV ;  and 
e^)ecially  his  speech  at  the  Academy  of  Mnsk,  Indianapolis^  Jime 
12,  1872,  in  his  later  speeches,  1-26.  The  Republican  view  is 
admirably  set  forth  in  Fonlke's  Life  of  Morton,  IIj,  ch.  XII,  where 
liberal  extracto  from  Morton's  speeches  are  given.  The  attitude 
of  Daniel  W.  Vorhees  best  illustrates  the  average  Democrat  His 
mind  revolted  at  the  thought  of  supporting  Greeley,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  possible.  Jos^h  E.  McDonald  refused  to  support 
Greeley. 

ss  JuUan,  in  SenOneH,  Oct  8,  1873 :  "A  party  long  in  power 
necessarily  becomes  corrupt;  and,  once  corrupted,  it  loses  the 
power  to  purify  itself.** ' 
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The  Greenback  issue — ^it  was  not  a  well  organized 
political  party— had  its  origin  in  the  Civil  war."* 
The  government  during  that  struggle  issues  $450,- 
000,000  of  unsupported  paper  money,  a  forced  loan. 
Its  intention  was,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  retire  this 
currency.  The  general  conditions  during  the  period 
following  the  war  were  not  conducive  to  that  policy. 
With  the  value  of  money  steadily  rising,  the  debtor 
class — ^the  farmers  and  laborers — objected  strenu- 
ously to  a  policy  which  would  increase  the  tendency. 
The  Greenback  issue  in  Indiana  divided  the  people 
generally  along  this  line.  There  were  thousands  of 
Greenbackers  in  the  state  who  never  left  the  old  par- 
ties ;  there  were  thousands  r^ore  who  went  from  the 
Bepublican  to  the  Democratic  party  on  this  issue. 
The  Greenback  party  never  enjoyed  the  leadership  of 
capable  politicians  of  state-wide  reputation."^  East 
and  west  the  Greenback  issue  divided  the  nation  sec- 
tionally,  Indiana  going  with  the  West  Though 
usually  conservative,  Indiana  has  since  remained  a 
western  state  on  all  economic  and  political  issues. 

The  decade  of  the  seventies  in  Indiana  is  primar- 
ily noted  for  the  awakening  of  class  consciousness. 
Tliere  had  been  some,  but  not  serious,  attempts  earl- 
ier to  organize  some  of  the  trades  and  professions. 
The  typesetters,  publishers,  physicians  and  others 
had  organized  but  principally  along  fraternal  and 
professional  rather  than  along  protective  lines.  The 
movements  of  the  seventies  were  largely  protective 
or  defensive.  The  railroads  began  to  pool  their  in- 
terest and  preserve  their  freight  rates.    At  best, 

M  Indianapolis  Journal,  Oct  81,  1878. 

s4  This  was  a  national  issue.  For  the  national  iflsnes,  see 
BurtJon,  Life  of  Sherman;  Woodburn,  Life  of  Thaddeus  8ieven$; 
Noyes,  Forty  Tears  of  Finance;  Harper* $  Weekly;  and  Rhodes» 
History  of  the  United  States. 
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competition  was  only  between  points  having  a  choioe 
of  transportation  lines.  Local  rates  were  laid  on  the 
principle  of  collecting  all  the  traffic  would  bear.  With 
other  prices  falling,  this  soon  worked  a  hardship.  A 
straggle  was  at  the  time  going  on  between  the  Van- 
derbilts  and  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  railroad 
for  control  of  the  Bee  Line  railroad.  This  was  se- 
cured by  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  which  then 
began  laying  plans  for  the  Lidianapolis  and  St.  Louis 
road,  really  the  western  division  of  the  Bee  Line.  It 
was  not  known  what  power  was  behind  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  but  the  acquisition  of  1,800  miles 
of  railroad  under  one  management  was  threatening.^ 

The  American  Cheap  Transportation  society  was 
organized  to  meet  this  tendency,  ^t  its  meeting  in 
New  York  City,  May  6, 1873,  P.  C.  Johnson,  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Agricultural  Congress,  from 
New  Albany,  represented  Indiana.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
a  state  deputy  of  the  Grangers.  This  Cheap  Freight 
Transportation  society  was  made  up  primarily  of  the 
Convention  of  Producers  with  strength  in  tiie  east 
and  the  National  Farmers'  association  with  strength 
in  the  west** 

A  convention,  attended  largely  by  congressmen, 
was  in  session  at  St.  Louis,  whose  business  was  to 
solve  the  transportation  question.  There  was  con- 
siderable demand  for  the  government  entering  the 
field  and  constructing  freight  roads  and  canals  but 
New  York  put  up  a  vigorous  demur  to  this.  The 
merchants  of  New  York,  the  beef  and  pork  packers, 
and  especially  the  manufacturers  of  goods  destined 
for  western  markets,  were  interested.  An  investigat- 
ing committee  of  congress  headed  by  Senator  WU- 

»  Indianapolis  Journal,  Oct  14,  1878. 

M  New  York  Times,  May  6  and  7,  1873.  It  was  claimed  that 
500,000,000  bushels  of  corn  were  then  rottinir  h&  the  West  for  lade 
of  tranaportation. 
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liam  Windom,  of  Minnesota,  was  busily  working  on  a 
solution  of  the  freight  question  between  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  upper  Mississippi  valley.  This  lat- 
ter investigation  had  in  mind  the  feasibility  of  open- 
ing or  improving  transportation  routes  by  the  Lake 
and  St  Lawrence  route,  by  Lake  Erie  and  the  Erie 
canal,  Hudson  river  route  by  the  James  river,  Ka- 
nawha canal  and  the  Ohio  river  route,  by  the  (Georgia 
canal  and  Tennessee  river  route,  by  the  Gulf  and 
Mississippi  river  and  by  several  railroad  routes.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  New  Albany  was  a  witness  from  Indiana 
before  this  committee.  States  as  far  away  as  Ver- 
mont and  Illinois  were  busily  engaged  in  passing 
laws  regulating  freight  and  passenger  rates.  The 
Indiana  General  Assembly  of  1879  by  joint  resolu- 
tion requested  congress  to  take  over  the  regulation 
of  railroads. 

In  an  interview,  October  6, 1873,  Mr.  Johnson  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  freight  rates  could  be  re- 
duced about  fifty  per  cent.*^  Especially  were  rates 
exorbitant  in  winter  when  canals  and  rivers  were 
closed  by  ice.  There  were  no  published  tariffs  as  at 
present  nor  uniformity  of  rates  among  the  roads  nor 
over  different  sections  of  the  same  road. 

The  Indiana  State  Grange  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  1874  passed  a  resolution  denoxmcing  the  excessive 
freight  rates  of  the  railroads,  requesting  congress 
and  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  remedial  legisla- 
tion and  tendering  its  loyal  support  to  the  American 
Cheap  Transportation  society.  This  society  was  es- 
pecially favorable  to  the  opening  and  improvement 
of  the  waterways.**     The   society  also  protested 

ST  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  Oct  10,  1873. 

M  Proceedinff9  State  Orange,  1874,  p.  90:  **Re9olved,  That 
we  recommend  to  the  favorahle  consideration  of  congress  the 
improTement  of  our  great  natural  highways,  the  rivers,  lakes 
and  canals,  through  which  the  commerce  of  the  grain  prodndng 
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against  the  lavishness  of  congress  in  squanderiag 
gifts  of  public  lands  on  railroad  promoters.  In  the 
resolutions  of  1876  the  State  Orange  expressed  its 
opinion  that  the  government  had  ample  power  to  fix 
by  law  passenger  and  freight  rates  on  all  railroads. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  recommended  that  the  rebate 
business  be  examined  to  see  if  farmers  might  not  get 
some  favors  that  way.  Their  agitation  it  seems  was 
bearing  fruit  for  the  preceding  session  of  congress 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  a  ship  canal 
between  Liake  Michigan  and  the  Gulf  by  way  of  the 
Wabash  river.** 

Farmers  drew  their  opinion  of  railroad  ethics 
largely  from  the  disclosures  of  the  Erie  war  between 
Vanderbilt,  Gould,  Fisk  and  Dtew.  Its  stories  of 
judicial  bribery,  and  legislative  corruption  still  smell 
so  bad  that  no  reputable  historian  will  attempt  to  dis- 
turb them.*®  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  distance,  to  say  ^ 
nothing  of  the  gamblers  in  control,  that  the  railroads 
were  in  as  much  trouble  as  the  shippers.  Through 
freight  from  east  to  west  or  vice  versa  had  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  a  number  of  different  corpora- 
tions. There  was  as  yet  no  standard  gauge ;  there  was 
inadequate  equipment  for  the  deluge  of  freight  offered 
for  shipment  and  finally  the  railroad  managers  had 
to  deal  with  a  number  of  governments,  all  subject 
more  or  less  to  corruption.  The  only  things  that 
could  give  relief,  federal  control  and  combination  of 

regton  of  the  West  must  pan;  and  that  the  Jetty  system  pro- 
posed to  deep«i  the  month  of  the  Mississippi  river  meets  our 
hearty  approval;  and  that  we  earnestly  recommend  congress,  at 
Its  next  session  to  order  a  survey  for  a  steamship  canal  from 
the  southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan  to  liie  Wabash  river,  at  or 
near  Lafayette,  Indiana,  thns  connecting,  if  fonnd  practicable, 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  valley  with  the  Great  Lakes  on  the 
north." 

»  Proceedingt  State  Orange,  1876,  p.  43. 

so  Blyers^  Great  American  Fortunes,  II,  806,  $eq. 
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the  railroadfly  were  resisted  hy  most  of  the  people  and 
by  the  state  legislatures* 

Equally  troublesome  with  transportation  was  the 
currency  question.  Neither  of  the  old  parties  had 
any  definite  solution  or  policy.  The  state  Democratic 
platform  of  1870  declared  in  favor  of  paying  the  na- 
tional debt  in  greenbacks,  abolishing  the  national 
banks  and  substituting  greenbacks  for  national  bank 
notes ;  that  the  quantity  of  currency  ought  to  be  in- 
creased, and  that  United  States  bonds  and  national 
bank  stock  ought  to  be  taxed.  The  Bepublican  plat- 
form of  the  same  year  declared  for  a  financial  policy 
which  would  be  fair,  legal  and  honorable,  and  give 
the  people  an  adequate  circulation  of  sound  currency. 
All,  of  course,  recognized  that  this  indicated  hope- 
less division  on  this  question  inside  the  party. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1872  has  no  refer- 
ence, immediate  or  remote,  to  the  money  question. 
In  this  it  followed  the  precedent  of  the  Bepublican 
platform  of  the  same  year.  In  1874  the  Democrats 
returned  to  their  platform  of  1870  declaring  against 
national  banks  and  for  a  national  currency  composed 
entirely  of  greenbacks.  The  national  banks  were 
declared  to  be  the  parents  of  all  monopolies  and  thus 
the  greatest  oppressors  of  the  people.  The  Republi- 
cans almost  duplicated  the  Democratic  demand,  ask- 
ing for  free  national  banking  and  a  currency  issued 
by  such  banks  in  amount  suflScient  to  meet  all  the 
demands  of  commerce.  This  currency,  issued  by  fed- 
eral authority,  was  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
population.  Both  parties  thus  in  1874  declared  for 
fiat  money. 

In  1876  the  Democrats  fell  away  back  to  the  old 
Jacksonian  hard  money  theory  and  declared  their  be- 
lief "in  our  ancient  doctrine  that  gold  and  silver  are 
the  true  and  safe  basis  for  the  currency.''  As  a 
counter  irritant  for  home  folks  who  would  not  take 
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kindly  to  Tilden's  plank  in  the  national  platform 
thej  declared  against  contraction,  but  for  the  grad- 
ual retirement  of  national  bank  notes  and  the  issu- 
ing of  greenbacks  to  replenish  the  volume  of  cur- 
rency. They  further  pointed  out  how  specie  resump- 
tion could  be  effected  honorably  and  naturally,  but  in 
the  next  paragraph  opposed  retiring  any  greenbacks, 
and  in  tiie  following  paragraph  denounced  the  act 
providing  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
January  1, 1879,  as  calculated  to  paralyze  industry, 
create  distrust  of  the  future,  turn  laborers  and  pro- 
ducers out  of  employment,  be  a  standing  threat  to 
business  men,  and  declared  it  should  at  once  be  re- 
pealed without  any  condition  whatever.  The  Repub- 
lican state  platform  had  already  declared  for  ulti- 
mate redemption  of  all  currency  in  silver  and  gold, 
but  that  any  attempt  to  hasten  resumption  or  fix  a 
definite  day  by  statute  when  resumption  would  take 
place  was  inexpedient.  It  therefore  asked  the  repeal 
of  the  clause  in  the  resumption  law  fixing  the  date  at 
January  1, 1879,  and  after  such  repeal  the  currency 
should  remain  undisturbed,  neither  contracted  nor 
expanded,  being  assured  that  the  financial  troubles 
of  the  country,  when  relieved  from  interference, 
would  be  speedily  and  permanently  cured  by  the 
operation  of  the  natural  laws  of  trade.  It  was  as- 
serted that  the  greenbacks  had  been  issued  by  Re- 
publicans in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Democrats, 
and  now  it  was  the  intention  of  Democrats  to  destroy 
the  greenbacks  and  return  to  state  and  local  bank 
issues  as  before  the  war — ^to  '*wild  cat  currency.'* 

In  1878  the  Republicans  led  off  in  their  state  plat- 
form by  declaring  their  opposition  to  all  forms  of  re- 
pudiation, to  any  abandonment  of  the  greenback  cur- 
rency, by  favoring  a  sound  currency  of  gold,  silver 
and  paper  of  equal  value,  receiving  greenbacks  in 
payment  of  customs  dues,  and  opposing  any  more 
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financial  legislation.  The  Democrats  followed  two 
weeks  later  by  declaring  for  greenbacks  as  a  foil 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts  public  and  pri- 
vate. They  favored  a  legal  rate  of  interest  at  six 
per  cent,  the  remonetization  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar  and  its  unlimited  coinage  on  the  same  terms  as 
that  of  gold,  and  they  demanded  the  repeal  of  the 
Resumption  act.*^  A  joint  resolution  of  the  (General 
Assembly  of  1877  also  requested  this.** 

The  State  Sentinel,  organ  of  the  Democracy,  said 
editorially,  October  17, 1873:  "The  incalculable  im- 
portance of  a  restoration  of  specie  currency  begins 
to  be  comprehended  by  the  country.  Our  country 
and  our  countrymen  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
have  lost  uncounted  millions  for  the  want  of  a  cur- 
rency of  gold  and  silver.'*  The  Journal,  organ  of 
the  Republicans,  next  day  in  an  elaborate  editorial, 
October  18, 1873,  outlined  and  advocated  a  free  bank- 
ing system  in  which  the  government  would  have  no 
control  over  issues  further  than  to  demand  sufficient 
guarantees  as  to  redemption.  No  one  had  any  very 
good  remedy  for  the  distress.  As  always  happens 
each  remedy  hurt  somebody  and  that  person  or  class 
raised  speedy  objections. 

These  are  the  official  declarations  of  the  two  lead- 
ing parties  during  this  period  on  this  troublesome 
question.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  their  in- 
consistencies. It  is  doubtful  if  there  could  have  been 
found  at  any  time  a  responsible  party  leader  who 
would  have  fully  endorsed  any  platform.  Senator 
Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  who  represented  the  mass  of 
Democrats  most  consistently,  was  always  a  believer 

ti  These  platfonns  are  printed  In  W.  E.  Henry's  State  PM- 
fortiM, 

ss  Law8  of  Indiana,  1877,  Joint  Resolution  No.  7. 
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in  fiat  money."  Morton  was  in  favor  of  more  cur- 
rency in  the  south  and  west.  Immediately  after  the 
war  he  favored  retiring  the  greenbacks  as  a  policy 
of  mere  honesty.  When  he  came  to  believe  that  this 
would  cause  a  financial  stringency  he  even  led  the 
fight  for  the  inflation  bill  which  Grant  vetoed,  April 
26, 1874.^  Outside  the  banking  and  legal  profession 
there  were  very  few  men  in  Indiana  who  favored  a 
gold  standard,  retirement  of  greenbacks  or  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment,  if  by  that  the  greenbacks 
were  to  be  withdrawn.  A  vast  majority  opposed  the 
national  bank  system  but  few  had  any  plan  to  offer  in 
its  stead. 

The  commercial  situation  was  likewise  f uU  of  dif- 
ficulties, especially  for  the  farmers  who  constituted 
by  far  the  largest  class.  In  1880  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  1,468,095  there  were  635,080  workers,  of  whom 
331,240  were  farmers,  137,281  professional  men  and 
servants,  56,432  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation, 
and  110,127  in  manufacture  and  mining."^  The  dis- 
tribution of  produce  which  before  the  war  had  been 
an  insignificant  factor  in  affairs,  had  now  become  a 
problem  to  reckon  with.  The  ** middle  men,'*  as  job- 
ers  and  brokers  were  named,  seemed  to  the  farmers 
to  be  taking  an  unnecessary  part  of  the  profits  of  in- 

«•  Voorhees,  Party  Years  of  Oratory,  I,  258:  "Money  Is  the 
creature  and  congress  the  creator.  Gold  and  its  alleged  intrinsic 
valne  goes  for  nanght  as  a  circnlating  medlnm  unless  the  coin 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  goTemment— a  stamp  more  powerful  than 
the  grasp  of  the  lion's  paw  or  the  eagle's  claw  in  bestowing  life 
and  activity  on  a  dead  and  otherwise  useless  materiaL  The  same 
official  stamp  on  silver,  or  on  paper,  at  once  ennobles  them  to  an 
equality  with  gold  in  purchasing  power,  no  matter  how  debased, 
how  degraded,  or  how  valueless  the  silver  or  the  paper  may  have 
become  as  commodities  by  sinister  and  unwise  legislation.'* 

M  Foulke,  Life  of  Morton^  11,^  ch.  XV,  gives  a  good  account 
of  McHTton's  positioh  on  the  currency  question. 

M  Tenth  Oensui  of  United  States^  712. 
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dustry.  In  f aet,  few  reoogniied  any  necessity  for 
them  at  alL  The  Grangers  were  preparing  to  dis- 
pense with  their  services  by  baying  and  selling 
through  their  own  agencies.  One  of  the  first  cooper- 
ative attempts  of  the  Indiana  Grangers  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  buying  agency  at  Indianapolis  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  Grangers  of  the  state.  This 
agency  was  allowed  three  per  cent  on  all  purchases. 
By  this  means  they  were  said  to  be  saving  for  their 
patrons  on  an  average  forty  per  cent  Sewing  ma- 
chines which  were  sold  by  middlemen  at  $75  were 
purchased  throng  the  agency  for  $40.  Plows^mow- 
erSi  i^eaperSy  threshers  and  household  goods'  were 
purchased  at  a  like  reduction.^  For  the  year  ending 
November  25,  1874,  the  state  purchasing  agent  re- 
ported an  aggregate  business  of  $310,580,  of  which 
$43,800  was  for  sewing  machines  alone.  Grange  co- 
operative stores  were  organized  in  Howard,  Parke 
and  other  counties.  These  facts  are  not  given  for 
their  own  importance  but  to  show  what  people  were 
thinking  about 

There  was  a  general  feeling  of  distrust  among 
the  farmers  and  laborers.  In  the  General  Assembly 
elected  in  1874  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  law- 

M  Indlanapolia  DniZy  Sentinel,  Oct  10,  1878;  Prooeedinffe  ef 
the  State  Orwnge,  1874,  p.  81 :  **To  tbe  membtfi  of  tke  ord^  we 
molt  earnestly  recommaid  to  co-operate  together  at  eoontlea  In 
bulking  up  the  product  of  the  soil  and  gelling  wlurteaale  to  tiie 
partiea  who  pay  the  higlieat  price;  and  in  buying  we  reoogniM 
the  State  Bnaineaa  Agency  of  the  Patrons  as  the  propv  channel 
throm^  which  the  bnsinesB  agents  of  tbe  rarioas  counties  can 
best  supply  the  wants  of  the  Grangers  in  all  articles  needed  for 
the  cnlttration  of  the  farm,  and  fbr  the  households ;  and  the  ttee 
Is  now  at  hand,  when  the  members  of  the  order  must  see  the 
necessity  of  standing  by  the  organisation  and  the  bostness  agent 
be  required  to  glTo  out,  from  time  to  time,  such  hkformation  as 
may  be  for  the  adrancenient  and  beneOt  of  the  members  oC  tlie 
ordtf.** 
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yen  and  a  less  niimber  who  had  ever  sat  in  the  house 
before." 

The  farmers  knew  the  business  men  had  an  ex- 
change or  board  of  trade  where  they  met  daily  and 
received  telegraphic  market  reports  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  A  large  part  of  the  Indianapolis  papers 
was  given  to  ^^ doings  on  'change'.'*"  The  merchants 
standardized,  products  not  needed  in  Indianapolis 
were  sent  where  there  was  a  demand  Likewise  the 
city  banks  had  what  they  termed  '^clearing  houses" 
in  which  they  met  and  consulted  for  their  mutual 
benefit  and  support  These  agencies  by  a  clever  use 
of  money  and  influence  were  said  to  be  able  to  elect 
their  friends,  usually  their  attorneys,  to  oflBce,  and 
1^  means  of  paid  lobbies  control  them  while  in  office. 

Just  while  the  ordinary  newspapers  were  in  dis- 
gust and  dismay  at  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandals, 
came  the  news  that  Jay  Cooke  and  Company,  bankers 
of  Philadelphia,  had  dosed  their  banking  houses  for 
liquidation,*^  It  was  known- that  these  bankers  were 
railroad  promoters  and  it  was  not  known  whether  the 
failure  was  real  or  feigned  In  spite  of  assurance  to 
the  contrary  a  panic  gradually  spread  not  only  over 
Indiana  but  over  the  nation,  one  month  later  the  New 
Albany  car  works  and  the  New  Albany  steam  forge 
works  closing,  and  the  Ohio  Falls  iron  works  and  1^6 
New  Albany  rolling  mills  slowing  up  to  half  time.^ 
The  Indianapolis  board  of  trade  was  deserted    A 

9f  Tnrple,  8ketohe9  of  My  den  Tk^eB,  282. 

M  For  example,  see  DaQy  BmUmel^  Oct  10,  1S78. 

M*  Indianapolis  Jcumal^  Sept  19,  1878;  ProceedingM  of  the 
at9$e  GnuHfet  1S74,  p.  11 :  'frhe  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  ooat  tbe 
farmera  of  tlM  coimtry  many  millions  more  than  Jay  Cooke  was 
«?er  wortii.** 

M  Indianapolis  Jtmnua,  Oct  16,  1S78.  For  the  effect  of  the 
panic  on  Indianapolis,  see  Meredith  Nicholson,  The  ProvkwM 
Americtffi,  64,  seg. 
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general  run  on  the  Indianapolis  banks  soon  reduced 
them  to  uselessness  as  far  as  aiding  the  panic  was 
concemed^^  A  letter  from  the  economist,  AmAiia 
Walker,  denouncing  national  banks  for  helping  to 
create  the  panic  added  only  more  confusion  to  the 
situation.^^  A  series  of  meetings  by  the  business  men 
in  the  board  of  trade  rooms  at  Indianapolis  during 
the  latter  part  of  October  and  the  early  part  of  No- 
vember served  only  to  show  how  far  apart  men's 
minds  were  on  the  causes  of  the  trouble. 

These  conditions  have  been  detailed  at  some 
length  because  of  their  basic  relation  to  the  political 
history  of  Indiana  since  that  time.  The  problems 
that  arose  during  the  seventies  have  occupied  the 
people's  attention  in  large  measure  since  then.  There 
were  small  dubs  formed  to  study  civil  service.  The 
Grangers  started  anew  the  demand  for  prohibition;^ 
for  a  game  and  fish  law  ;^*  and  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion, A  society  looking  forward  to  election  reform 
was  in  feeble  life  at  this  time.  The  Grangers  ad- 
mitted women  to  their  lodges  on  equal  terms  with 
men  and  championed  their  demands  for  political  en- 

«o  Indianapolis  Journal,  Oct  20,  187S. 

41  Indianapolis  Journal,  Oct  24,  1873,  p.  7:  'They  hare  been 
doing,  to  be  sure,  what  was  hl^ly  Injurious  to  the  pabllc,  as 
we  now  see;  yet  they  have  acted  according  to  their  diartcdrs. 
The  fault  Is  in  the  sjrstem,  which  is  wholly  a  bad  one;,  that  ought 
never  to  have  beoi  Inaugurated.  The  results  are  preclsdy  what 
every  man  who  knew  the  machinery  of  the  national  banks  conll* 
dently  expected.  They  have  made  Immense  profits — greater  ftir 
tium  any  departm^t  of  Industry,  but  they  have  brought  the 
country  into  a  very  bad  condltton." 

*9  ProoeedhiffB,  1870,  pp.  37,  88:  ''That  Intemperance  is  the 
greatest  cause  of  misery,  crime,  and  waste  of  health."  See^  alsoy 
account  of  the  temperance  state  convention  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars,  In  Journal,  Oct  28,  1878. 

«•  ProoeedlnffB,  1874,  p.  88. 
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f  ranohisement/^   Nor  were  they  less  earnest  in  their 
support  of  agricnltoral  education.^* 

One  of  the  curious  features  of  this  forty  years  of 
political  struggle  and  development  is  that  most  of 
the  greater  reforms  have  been  championed  first  by  a 
third  party  and  carried  into  execution  by  one  of  the 
old  parties.  During  the  whole  period  the  supremacy 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  old  parties  has  been  threat- 
ened by  internal  revolt  and  disruption  but  in  each 
case  has  wisely  bent  to  the  storm  and  lived.  The 
state  has  been  fortunate  in  this  fact.  Many  able  men 
have,  during  the  period,  mistakenly  urged  the  disso- 
lution of  one  or  the  other  of  the  old  parties,  holding 
them  as  liabilities  in  the  work  of  progress.  Under 
the  prevailing  plan  programs  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  studied  by  the  public  through  at  least 
two  campaigns,  enabling  the  General  Assembly  to 
adopt  that  which  was  salutary  and  necessary  and 
discard  the  dangerous  or  doubtfuL  A  political  party 
is  largely  an  abstraction  and  like  a  church  or  a  state, 
aside  from  its  members,  can  neither  be  corrupt  nor 
immoral.  Like  other  institutions  it  represents  a  vast 
amount  of  work  and  expense.  Its  destruction  is  a 
crisis  in  society,  a  revolution.  As  a  living  institution 
it  is  always  changing  and  in  no  two  campaigns  id  it 
the  same.  As  an  educational  agency  the  organized 
political  parties  in  Indiana  rank  with  the  churches, 
schools,  and  the  press.    In  looking  back  over  the  pe- 

44  Proceedingf,  1874,  p.  32:  ''Whereas,  It  is  plain  to  eyery 
member  that  yery  much  of  the  permanency  of  the  order  and  the 
harmonious  operations  of  the  subordinate  Granges  are  dependent 
upon  the  proper  practical  recognition  of  the  sisters,  not  only  as 
voting  and  sitting  members,  but  as  spealLing,  acting  and  other- 
wise Important  parts  of  the  entire  worliing  body  of  Patrons 
throughout  the  Union." 

45  Proceedings,  ISTfi,  p.  81 :  •^e  hold  that  one  of  the  essen- 
tial principles  <^  the  order  is  to  educate  its  members  thorou^^bly 
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riod  it  seems  certain  that  Indiana  owes  a  great  debt 
to  her  third  parties  bat  was  fortunate  in  always  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  old 
traditional  parties. 

The  reformers  among  the  farmers  and  laboring 
classes  in  1873  looked  over  the  two  old  parties  and 
found  little  in  either  that  promised  relief ,  nor  is  it  to 
be  understood  that  there  was  unanimity  among  the 
farmers  and  laborers  themselves  on  any  program 
proposed 

In  this  situation  the  reformers  turned  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a  new  party  in  which  at  least  they 
might  find  freedom  of  expression  and  through  which 
they  might  reach  the  public  It  was  charged  against 
the  old  parties  that  if  their  platforms  for  thirty  years 
were  published  they  would  make  little  else  than  so 
many  columns  of  mutual  negations  and  contradic- 
tions; that  the  only  continuous  and  dear  note  was 
that  tiie  '^outs''  wanted  ^^in''  and  the  ^^ins"  wanted 
to  remain;  that  the  Democratic  party  was  wasting 
the  last  precious  hours  of  its  life  trying  to  prove  to 
the  people  that  the  Republican  party  was  worse  than 
itself;  that  the  people  needed  a  party  which  would 
not  have  to  spend  three-fourths  of  its  energy  excus- 
ing its  own  crimes;  ''if  you  feed  com  to  a  hog  it  be- 
comes pork^  if  to  a  steer  it  becomes  beef,  so  those  be- 
come who  join  the  old  parties ;  all  the  nostrums  in  the 
world  fed  to  a  sickly  old  man  leaves  him  still  the 
same  sickly  old  man ;  Democracy  has  in  every  case  in 
a  generation  by  its  endorsement  chalked  ito  victim 
for  the  sacrifice,  McOlellan,  the  Negro,  Greeley, 
Greenback  payment  of  bonds,  each  in  turn  received 

■0  that  thflj  maj  be  bi»tttr  prepared  to  meet  the  reQairemcnti  of 
a  aoeceaeful  boalneMi  life  on  the  farm;  thereby  pladna  the  pro- 
fefliion  where  it  ought  to  be,  on  an  equality  with  the  sdentiflc 
and  learned  pfoteariom  of  the  land.** 
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the  Judas  kiss."    So  reasoned  the  reformers  oon- 
oeming  a£Bliation  with  the  old  parties.^ 

$  156    Obbbnbaos  Campaigns 

The  organized  activity  of  the  Greenbackers  in 
Indiana  received  its  inspiration  from  some  meetings 
held  at  Indianapolis  between  October  25  and  Novem- 
ber 14, 1873.  No  political  results  seem  to  have  been 
intended  but  rather  a  social  discussion  of  the  busi- 
ness situation  which  was  then  bad  At  the  third  of 
these  meetings  the  natural  penchant  of  such  bodies 
was  indulged  and  a  set  of  resolutions  voted  These 
in  brief,  attributed  the  panic  to  lack  of  a  sufficient 
oirenlating  medium,  declared  it  the  duty  of  congress 
to  provide  an  elastic,  iLniform,  regulated  currency; 
that  persons  possessing  government  bonds  should  be 
permitted  to  deposit  these  with  the  United  States 
treasurer  and  draw  out  an  equal  amount  of  green- 
backs ;  that  the  depositor  might,  as  soon  as  he  chose, 
redeem  his  bonds  by  returning  the  currency;  no  in- 
terest accruing  on  the  bonds  while  so  deposited;  and 
that  the  whole  issue  of  legal  tender  notes  now  author- 
ized by  law  be  at  once  thrown  into  circulation*^^ 

This  scheme  soon  became  known  over  the  whole 
country  as  the  ^  ^  Indiana  Plan. ' '  Along  with  it  James 
Buchanan,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Sun,  and  E.  A. 

««  Indianapolis  Sentineh  Oct  8,  1873:  "It  is  no  insignificant 
act  in  one's  life  to  break  with  one's  party.  It  is  still  a  graver  act 
to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  To  be  received  by  the  eai&nj  as  a 
deserter  and  pat  in  irons  in  the  rear  of  the  camp  is  not  very 
inviting.  Hence,  desertions  to  the  enemy  wiU  always  be  rare, 
and  donbly  rare  from  the  strong  army  to  the  weak  <me  which 
tbe  former  has  so  often  defeated.  In  Joining  a  new  party  we 
are  qmred  that  bitterest  of  aU  doses,  the  swaUowing  of  onr  own 
prejudices." 

«T  Indianapolis  Journal,  Nov.  0,  1878.  In  this  connection, 
read  the  address  of  W.  W.  Onrry,  at  Indianapolis^  Nov.  14,  1878» 
in  Journal,  Nov.  15»  187& 
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Olleman,  editor  of  the  Indiana  Farmer,  became 
known  as  its  sponsors.  The  resolutions  were  framed 
by  a  succeeding  meeting  into  a  petition  to  congress, 
eliciting  favorable  comment  by  at  least  six  members 
of  congress  and  no  doubt  influencing  the  attitude  of 
the  Indiana  delegation  on  the  inflation  bill  of  1874. 

In  the  meantime  the  State  Grange  at  its  Valpa- 
raiso meeting,  November  27, 1873,  expressed  its  opin- 
ion in  a  similar  resolution.  The  veto  of  the  '^  Infla- 
tion'*  bill  by  President  Grant,  generally  condemned 
and  attributed  to  Wall  Street  influence,  added  spirit 
to  the  movement  in  Indiana.^  In  the  spring  of  1874 
Grangers  under  various  names  held  county  political 
meetings  and  in  some  nominated  and  later  elected 
local  tickets.  The  whole  tendency  was  for  a  new 
party  and  as  the  chief  animus  of  a  new  party  is  direc- 
ted to  the  party  in  power  there  was  corresponding 
hesitation  among  Republican  politicians  and  ofiBce- 
holders. 

June  9  and  10, 1874,  at  Indianapolis  was  held  the 
first  state  convention  of  the  Independent  (or  Green- 
back) party.**  The  old  judge  who  presided  announced 

4*  The  whole  west  was  farioos  at  the  yeto.  Seldom  has  a 
President  heean  cxMnpelled  to  endnre  more  heated  danmciatloo. 
See  Conffre99ional  Olohe^  April  28,  1874,  »eg.;  Solon  J.  Bock,  The 
Orange  Movement,  cfa.  Ill;  the  Indianapolis  Joumah  April  23, 
1874 ;  Terre  Haute  Journal,  April  23,  1874 ;  Terre  Haute  Gazette, 
April  22,  1874.  The  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  April  23,  1874,  wUle 
condemning  Grant  for  the  yeto,  gives  him  more  consideration  than 
the  Republican  papera  The  Sentinel  recognized  the  dash  between 
Conkling  and  Morton,  and  was  not  sorry  to  see  Morton,  who 
supported  the  bill,  defeated. 

«•  This  convention  was  presided  over  by  Judge  David  Kilgore, 
one  of  the  rare  characters  of  Indiana  history.  A  K^ituckian, 
bom  in  1804,  a  lawyer  then  of  44  years'  practice,  personally 
acquainted  with  all  ^e  governors  of  the  state,  a  Whig,  a  Know- 
nothing,  a  People's  party  man,  a  Republican,  a  Greenbacker,  five 
times  elected  to  the  house,  once  its  speaker,  four  years  in  congresa 
He  had  only  a  few  equals  then  in  public  Ufeu 
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their  work  as  ^^one  grand  reform  of  the  government 
from  tail  to  snout."  The  resolutions  declared  against 
the  oppression  by  the  banks,  consolidation  of  rail- 
roads, manufacturing  monopolies,  squandering  the 
public  domain,  in  favor  of  greenbacks  as  the  only 
circulating  paper  money,  to  be  interchangeable  for 
government  bonds,  payment  of  the  war  debt  as  it  was 
contracted,  and  condemned  a  score  or  so  of  official 
vices  from  riding  on  passes  down  to  judges  selling 
decisions  from  the  bench. 

There  were  few  politicians  of  experience  present. 
The  Democrats  as  a  rule  encouraged  the  movement 
while  the  Bepublicans  deprecated  it.  A  state  ticket 
was  nominated  and  in  due  time  defeated.*®  The  Dem- 
ocrats carried  the  state  by  about  15,000  majority 
while  the  new  party  cast  about  16,000  votes  and  se- 
cured the  balance  of  power  with  its  three  successful 
candidates  for  the  state  senate. 

As  soon  as  the  election  was  over  a  mass  conven- 
tion of  Greenbackers  was  called  to  meet  in  Indianap- 
olis, November  26, 1874,  to  get  in  touch  with  similar 
parties  in  other  states  and  prepare  for  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1876.  E.  A.  OUeman,  chairman  of 
the  party  in  the  preceding  campaign,  took  the  lead  in 
the  work. 

This  meeting  recommended  a  national  convention 
to  meet  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  11, 1875,  to  perfect 
a  national  organization.  A  national  executive  com- 
mittee was  appointed  on  which  nine  Indiana  men 
were  placed.  The  political  principles  of  this  new 
party  were  those  of  the  Independent  party  in  Indiana 
in  1874,  the  emphasis  gradually  settling  on  the  money 

60  The  candidates  for  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent 
of  public  instmction  declined  and , those  for  attorney-general  and 
auditor  made  no  answer  to  their  notices  of  nomination.  An  old 
farmer,  drawing  his  figure  from  the  poultry  business,  said  their 
candidates  refused  'to  sit  on  the  nest". 
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qaestioiL  K  A.  OUeman  became  national  chairman 
and  T.  B.  Buchanan^  of  Indianapolis,  secretary. 

Greenback  dubs  began  to  appear  in  various  parts 
of  Indiana ;  one  in  Terre  Haute  was  reported  to  have 
600  members,"  the  ^'Capital''  dub  of  Indianapolis 
numbering  250.  Through  the  dubs  in  various  parts 
of  the  state  ddegates  to  the  state  convention  at  In- 
dianapolis, February  17,  1876,  were  chosen.  There 
were  upward  of  350  delegates  present,  representing 
54  counties,  E.  A.  OUeman  presiding.  The  platform 
demanded  the  repeal  of  the  Spede  Resumption  act  of 
January  14,  1875.  The  ^'Indiana  Plan*'  of  a  cur- 
rency was  endorsed,  and  a  general  deaning  up  of 
official  practice  promised." 

On  this  platform  Franklin  Landers,  of  Morgan 
county,  was  nominated  for  governor,  who  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention  April  20, 1876,  also  sought  to  be 
nominated  governor.  He  had  not  yet  accepted  the 
Greenback  or  Independent  nomination  and  when 
questioned  virtually  admitted  his  desire  to  run  on 
both  tickets.  As  a  result  the  Democrats  nominated 
James  D.  Williams,  of  Enox  county.  When  pressed 
for  an  answer  Landers  declined  the  Greenback  nom- 
ination and  Anson  Wolcott  of  White  county  was 
nominated  in  his  place  by  the  state  central  commit- 
tee. May  16.  Mr.  Wolcott  remained  on  the  ticket 
imtil  October  4^  when  he,  too,  withdrew,  as  he  inti- 

^^  Indianapolis  Journal,  Oct  5,  1875. 

»s  Indlanapolla  Journal  and  Sentittel,  Feb.  17, 1876:  ^'We,  tht 
Independ^t  people  of  Indiana,  being  Impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  a  unity  of  action  to  secure  a  reform  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  the  better  to  secore  rdlef  to  the  tolling 
nuisses  against  the  eztrsTagance  and  corruptions  that  haTe  entered 
into  eyery  d^>artment  of  government  and  to  secure  sudd  a  radical 
change  of  the  financial  policy  as  shall  inure  to  the  b^iefit  of 
all  <dasses  of  American  citiaens  alike,  do  htr^  make  declaratioii 
of  our  principles  and  inylte  the  co-operatkm  and  support  of  all 
true  men.** 
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mated,  in  the  interests  of  the  Bepnblican  party.  The 
state  central  committee  thereupon,  over  the  protest 
of  the  state  chairman,  placed  Henry  W.  Harrington 
on  the  ticket** 

The  Republicans  were  not  hopefoL  The  Green- 
backers  were  drawing  heavily  from  the  party,  so 
much  so  that  GK>dlove  S.  Orth,  of  Lafayette,  who  had 
been  nominated  for  governor  by  the  Bepnblicans, 
February  22,  withdrew,  August  2,  and  Oen.  Benja- 
min Harrison  was  substituted  by  the  state  central 
committee  in  his  place.  Orth  had  supported  the 
specie  resumption  bill  in  congress  and  this  record 
was  defeating  him.  On  February  24,  a  convention  of 
worMngmen  was  held  at  Indianapolis  and  on  May  2, 
the  Socialists  met,  listening  to  an  address  by  Peter  J. 
McGuire  of  New  Haven. 

Such  was  the  remarkable  contest  of  1876.  There 
was  little  unanimity  or  cordiality  in  or  out  of  any 
party,  neither  were  there  any  bitter  personalities. 
(General  Harrison  made  a  hard  canvass  and  received 
the  admiration  and  support  of  his  party.  ^^Blue 
Jeans'*  Williams  was  the  idol  of  the  farmers,  who 
stood  by  him  loyally.  His  personality  was  strong 
and  attractive.  Then  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  he  was 
one  of  the  last  prominent  examples  of  the  pioneer 
farmer.  He  had  been  a  farmer  in  the  state  since  its 
admission,  lacking  two  years.  The  frequency  of  his 
name  among  the  prizewinners  at  the  state  fairs 
shows  that  he  was  skillful.  When  the  history  of  ag- 
riculture is  written  his  name  will  be  among  ihe  four 
first  During  his  long  public  service  ojF  more  than 
thirty  years  he  was  their  champion.    In  personal 

vt  There  were  ugly  charges  of  collusion  and  bribery  against 
Wolcott  and  OUeman,  bnt  th^  were,  perhaps,  gratnltonsL  It 
would  hsTe  been  foolish  politics  to  try  to  buy  out  a  ticket  so  near 
Section  day. 
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appearance  and  dress  he  was  somewhat  like  Lineoln, 
whom  he  exceeded  one  year  in  age,  but  there  their 
resemblance  stops.**  He  was  elected  over  Harrison 
by  5,139  majority,  receiving  213,219  votes,  Harrison 
208,080,  and  Harrington  12,710.  For  President  the 
vote  stood  Tilden  213,526,  Hayes  207,971,  and  Co<q[)er 
9,533."^    The  Bepnblicans,  however^  controlled  the 

54  The  following  peraonal  descrSption  from  the  Indianapolis 
JaumtOf  Beptt  7,  1876,  is  given  to  show  the  character  of  campaign 
literature  and  a  fairly  good  caricature  of  the  goyemor.  It  was 
written  without  animosity^  for  the  governor  had  few  personal 


^e  Is  a  dllBcnlt  man  to  describe.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  an 
Admiral  Crichton  in  comparison  and  Richard  Smith  would  be 
like  an  Apollo  Belvidere  alongside  of  him.  The  English  language 
would  never  recover  from  the  shock  of  a  detailed  and  accurate 
description  of  his  general  appearance,  and  it  would  take  Unc^e 
John  Robinson  In  his  most  energetic  and  capable  moments  to 
properly  emphasise  his  political  points  and  peculiarities.  He  to 
as  handsome  as  a  Uac^  india-rubber  baby  drawn  out  to  its 
greatest  possible  length  and  its  face  phudied  out  of  shape.  EUs 
bead,  in  shape,  is  of  the  sugar-loaf  order,  and  is  covered  with  a 
shor^  stubby  growth  of  bristling  iron  grey  hair.  His  only  whiskers 
is  a  little  bunch  of  the  same  description  of  hair,  grown  upon 
his  'Adam's  apple^  and  sticking  out  between  the  hard  yellow 
starched  ends  of  his  cotton  sideboards,  that  serve  on  either  side 
of  his  head  to  support  the  heavy  dewlap  of  his  oiormous  ears. 
His  ^es  are  smaU  and  closely  set  against  the  hi|^  narrow 
bridge  of  his  long,  sharp,  inquisitive  nose.  His  mouth  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  put  on  warm  and  ran  all  over  the  lower  iwrt  of 
his  face  before  it  got  set,  and  it  opens  like  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation in  spring.  Looking  him  full  in  the  face  gives  one  the  idea 
of  a  narrow,  loaded  hay  barge,  with  broadside  sails  set,  condng 
down  stream  with  the  front  cabin  doors  wide  open.  His  long,  lean 
legs  part  with  each  other  in  disgust  at  the  hips  and  pursue  sepa- 
rate and  diverging  paths  to  the  knees,  when  negotiations  for 
reconciliation  are  entered  into,  whidi  takes  place  finally  at  tbe 
ends  of  the  toes  of  two  great  feet,  which  Join  each  other  lovingly, 
while  the  heels  still  rmnain  estranged  and  keep  as  far  away  from 
each  other  as  possible." 

ss  Dwmmeniary  Jommal,  1876,  I,  Secretary  of  State's  R^>ort. 
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General  Assembly  and  after  the  presidency  went  to 
Hayes  the  Democratic  victory  in  Indiana  was  a  mere 
matter  of  holding  the  state  offices."* 

The  political  struggle,  began  in  1873,  continued 
on  after  the  election  of  1876.  The  Democrats  of  In- 
diana were  considerably  disappointed  over  the  re- 
sults, but  the  GreenbackerSy  and  it  seems  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  of  Indiana,  regardless  of  parties, 
having  strong  sympathies  for  a  greater  volume  of 
currency,  had  little  to  lose  in  the  defeat  of  Tilden. 
The  Democrats  of  1878  committed  grand  larceny  on 
the  Greenback  platform  and  pleaded  in  justification 
that  the  Republicans  two  weeks  earlier  had  taken 
everything  else.'^  The  Greenbackers,  May  22,  put  a 
full  state  ticket  in  the  field  with  Henley  James,  of 
Grant,  worthy  master  of  the  state  Grange,  at  its 
head.  This  was  an  excellent  ticket,  representing 
many  of  the  best  elements  of  the  state  citizenship. 
Many  of  the  principles  of  the  Grangers  were  incor- 
porated in  their  platform,  which  was  denounced  for 
its  tendency  to  communism.  Such  ''Bed  Bepubli- 
can**  doctrines  as  the  legal  safe-guarding  of  the  lives 
of  miners,  state  supervision  of  elections,  punishment 
for  vote  buying,  protection  of  labor  from  monopoly, 
industrial  justice  enforced  by  statute,  were  said  to  be 
in  the  minds  of  these  innocent-looking  farmers.^  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  campaign  was  almost  en- 

M  O.  B.  Carmichael,  in  Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  IX,  276, 
has  the  best  written  account  of  the  campaign  of  1876.  For  the 
Greenback  party,  see  Elisabeth  Banta,  *The  Greenback  Party  in 
1876,**  Mas. 

87  The  Republican  platform,  Jmie  6,  1878,  dedared  for  "No 
abandonment  or  appreciation  of  a  greenlMick  curr^icy.  A  sonnd 
and  stable  currency  of  gold,  silver,  and  paper  of  the  same  value.** 

B8  Third  party  platforms  were  not  printed  by  W.  B.  Henry 
in  his  State  Platforms,  and  must  be  sought  in  the  Sentitiel  and 
Journal  on  the  day  following  the  conv^tiona. 
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tirely  on  the  issue  of  fiat  money  and  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  spite  of  its  ramshackle  platform  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  (General  Harrison  who,  in  the  key- 
note speech,  took  a  bold  stand  against  fiat  money  and 
inflation.  From  this  time  the  Republican  party  grad- 
ually but  steadily  progressed  in  that  direction  till  by 
the  end  of  the  century  it  stood  flatly  for  a  single  gold 
standard  The  Democrats  carried  the  state  by  sub- 
stantial pluralities  though  not  nearly  by  majorities^ 
for  the  Greenbackers  polled  about  40,000  votes  and 
elected  a  congressman.  The  Democrats  controlled 
the  General  Assembly  and  sent  Daniel  W.  Voorhees 
to  the  United  States  senate  to  take  the  place  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Senator  Morton,  November 
1, 1877. 

Since  1856  Morton  had  been  to  Indiana  what 
David  was  to  Israel  No  Republican  challenged  his 
leadership  and  no  Democrat  could  withstand  his  at- 
tack or  break  his  grip  on  the  people.  Indianians  have 
achieved  distinction  in  many  fields  and  have  filled 
creditably  almost  every  political  office  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  the  popular  mind  Morton,  the  war  gov- 
ernor, is  still  the  greatest  of  them  aU.  He  was  not 
as  great  a  lawyer  as  Harrison,  not  as  great  an  orator 
as  Hannegan,  Voorhees  or  Henry  S.  Lane;  few  of 
the  state's  institutions  owe  anything  to  his  thought, 
and  he  represents  no  class;  but  as  a  governor  he 
stands  above  them  aU."* 

5»  The  best  life  of  Morton  is  by  William  Dudley  Fonike;  see, 
also,  the  Indianapolis  JoumaVs  Life  of  Marion  (1877),  by  Charles 
M.  Walker.    Neither  is  critical  or  ImpartlaL 
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MIKIKG 

^157    Salt 

The  earliest  mining  in  Indiana  was  undertaken  to 
•I9>ply  the  settlers  with  salt  Many  traditions  have 
ecxne  down  f  r<mi  pioneer  times  of  the  difiScolties  and 
daAgera  enoountered  in  seeonng  a  very  meager  sui>- 
ply.  JUne  Licdbi  and  Big  Bone  Lioks  in  Kentucky  be- 
came death  traps  for  early  Kentockianfiy  lured  ^ere 
to  boil  salt  and  murdered  from  ambush  by  lurking 
Indians .  likewise  the  Ohio  Saline  q>riQgs  near  what 
is  now  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  was  a  resort  for  the 
early  settlers  of  Indiana.  So  risky  did  it  become  for 
the  settlers  of  southern  Indiana  to  follow  the  forest 
trails  to  the  salt  springs  at  Shawneetown  that  Gov- 
ernor Harrison  ordered  the  settlers  to  go  in  parties 
and  ask  him  for  an  esccnrt  of  rangers.  This  spring 
was  the  main  relianoe  of  Indiana  for  twenty-five 
years.  For  unknown  ages  animals  had  resorted  to 
this  famous  spring,  where,  by  their  continuous ' 'lick- 
ing,'' they  had  r^noved  1^  dirt  to  ilie  depth  of  six 
to  ten  feet  over  an  area  of  several  acres.^ 

1  John  Bradtmry,  Trav^,  208;  tforlp  Wettem  TVoMfo,  V, 
276.  The  following  quotation  shows  the  situation  in  southwestern 
Indiana  hefore  the  War  of  1812.  Indians  conttnually  lurked  along 
the  ''salt  road,"  robbing  and  murdering.  Oocknm,  Fioneer  Bi^ 
ionf,  216:  'This  route  Is  known  bf  some  as  the  Salt  Route. 
Palt  has  become  so  scarce  and  high  priced  that  a  number  of 
settlers  south  of  White  rivar  have  petitioned  the  Governor  for  an 
escort  of  soldiers  to  protect  th^n  whilst  on  the  trail  and  at  the 
salt  works  west  of  the  Wabash  riyer.**  This  is  a  quotation  from 
a  letter  written  by  Governor  Harrison  at  Vincennes,  Sept  12» 
1807,  to  Capt.  William  Hargrove,  commanding  rangers. 
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When  Indiana  became  a  state  the  national  govern- 
ment, by  aot  of  April  19, 1816,  gave  to  the  prospective 
state  all  the  salt  springs  and  enough  land  surround- 
ing each  to  enable  the  settlers  to  cut  wood  and  boil 
the  salt'  When  commerce  began  on  the  Ohio  the  salt 
was  obtained  from  the  Kanawha  salt  wells  in  western 
Virginia.  The  Michigan  salt  wells  were  not  opened 
tiU  a  short  time  before  the  Civil  war.  Meantime  salt 
for  the  northern  part  of  the  state  came  by  way  of  the 
lakes  from  New  York.  Freight  rates  were  high  and 
salt  costly  and  scarce.  The  people  on  the  Wabash 
complained  in  1829  about  the  high  prices.  A  meeting 
of  protest  was  held  at  Vincennes,  August  8, 1829,  and 
a  committee  of  three  men  was  appointed  to  go  to 
Kanawha  and  buy  a  boatload  of  salt  for  the  com- 
munity.* 

Much  earlier  than  this,  in  1815,  William  McFar- 
land,  founder  of  New  Lexington,  Scott  county,  had 
opened  a  salt  well,  having  dug  down  400  feet  Mc- 
Farland  was  president  of  a  large  trading  company 
which  soon  broke  up  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  country.* 

Evidences  of  salt  springs  or  mines  were  watched 
for  carefully  by  the  settlers.  In  Fulton  township. 
Fountain  county,  the  first  hunters  found  salt  springs. 
Norboum  Thomas  entered  the  land  in  1829  and  at 
once  began^oring  a  salt  welL  The  well  produced  as 
much  as  twenty  barrels  of  salt  per  day.  By  going  500 
feet  deep  he  was  able  to  get  water  which  produced 
fifty  bushels.  As  they  went  deeper  the  quantity  of 
salt  increased.  For  many  years  these  wells  produced 
salt  for  a  large  neighborhood.    The  building  of  the 

s  United  8taie$  Statutes  at  Large,  III,  289.  This  is  the 
enabling  act 

s  Western  Sun,  Ang.  15,  1829.  They  called  the  salt  business 
a  'bloodsucking  monopoly**. 

*  Noes'  Register,  Nov.  11,  1816. 
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Wabash  and  Erie  canal  about  1850  brought  cheap 
salt  from  the  east  and  stopped  its  manufacture  at 
Lodi  These  waters  were  said  to  contain  medicinal 
properties  also  of  great  value.* 

On  Salt  creek  in  Franklin  county  a  number  of  salt 
wells  were  sunk  between  1825  and  1840.  Scarcely  any 
tradition  of  their  operation  remains/  The  early 
hunters  in  the  hills  of  Monroe  county  found  springs 
of  salt  water  and  named  the  stream  into  which  they 
flowed  Salt  creek.  In  1823  some  men  erected  huts 
there  and  began  boiling  salt.  The  Saltworks,  as  the 
place  was  cidled,  became  widely  known.  When  the 
township  was  organized  it  was  named  Saltcreek. 
Later  wells  were  sunk  but  no  great  amount  of  salt 
produced;^  Still  farther  north  on  Salt  creek  in  Brown 
county  were  two  widely-known  salt  wells,  called  Jack- 
son's  Lick  and  Howe's  Lick  from  the  names  of  the 
men  who  opened  up  salt  wells  there  in  the  early 
twenties.  These  wells  produced  as  much  as  2,500 
bushels  annually,  some  of  which  sold  as  high  as  eight 
dollars  per  busheL  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  wells 
sunk  on  Salt  creek  in  the  early  days.®  South  of  the 
National  road,  throughout  the  hill  country,  there 
were  salt  springs,  salt  wells,  or  ** licks'*  in  almost 
every  county.  T^e  best  known  of  these  are  the  health 
resorts  of  West  Baden  and  French  Lick,  both  of 
which  were  originally  salt  springs.  As  late  as  1870 
E.  H.  Golden  and  his  neighbors  in  the  northern  edge 
of  Crawford  county  were  boiling  salt.  One  well  pro- 
duced 1,600  gallons  of  brine  per  day,  of  which  eighty 
gallons  produced  a  bushel  of  salt.    This  was  boiled 

s  Hiitorp  of  Fountain  County,  1881,  421. 

•  History  of  Fr<Mklin  County,  1^16,  p.  75.  There  is  a  story 
that  the  wells  were  opened  by  Benjamin  McOarty  hi  1808  to  supply 
the  Indian  trada 

Y  History  of  Monroe  County^  1884,  p.  SSO. 

s  History  of  Brown  County,  1884,  p.  717. 
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IB  aixtaen  kettles  each  hddiAg  100  gallons.  Mr.  Ben- 
ham  was  makiBg  twdve  barrds  of  salt  per  day  at  a 
cost  of  seventeen  and  one-half  oents  per  bushel*  In 
Vanderbnrg  county  on  Big  Pigeon  in  1822  a  salt  well 
was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  a^bout  300  feet  A  valuable 
flow  of  brine  was  found  but  later  when  its  d^th  was 
increased  to  500  feet  the  water  was  mixed  with  other 
properties  which  spoiled  the  salt,  but  the  water  was 
used  for  its  medicinal  prc^rties  for  many  years. 
It  was  known  as  Evansville  Mineral  Waters.^* 

Considerable  time  was  spent  in  early  days  hunt- 
inggold  and  silver  along  the  edge  of  the  glacial  drift, 
where  the  streams  had  washed  an  occasional  particle 
from  these  ancient  beds.  This  was  especially  true  in 
Brown,  Fountain  and  Vermilion  counties^  Findings 
of  small  amounts  gave  rise  to  fabulous  reports  and 
traditions  but  no  gold  or  silver  ore  worth  while  has 
ever  been  discovered. 

^  158      GXOUMUOAL  SUBVSYS 

The  Assembly  of  1835  instructed  the  governor  to 
correspond  with  the  governors  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
concerning  a  geological  survey  of  the  three  states. 
This  interest  in  geology  was  directly  due  to  the  work 
then  being  done  by  William  Madure  of  Philadelphia, 
for  many  years  associated  with  the  Owens  at  New 
Harmony.  (Jovemor  Noble  corresponded  with  the 
other  governors  as  requested  but  without  securing 
their  cooperation.**  The  Assembly  of  1836  was  not 
disconcerted  by  ttie  failure  of  cooperation  by  the 
other  states  and  by  act  of  February  6, 1837,  author- 
ized the  governor  to  appoint  a  geologist  at  a  salary 
of  $1,500^  and  expenses,  to  make  a  ''complete  and 

•  ChctoiHcal  Bwrvey  of  Indiana,  1870,  p.  1401 

10  Houw  Journal,  1838,  p.  201. 

11  Senate  Journal,  1836,  p.  2L 
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minute  geological  Borvey  of  the  whole  state. ''  He 
was  especially  charged  to  communicate  to  the  As- 
sembly any  ^^ remarkable  discoveries''  he  should 
make,  there  being  a  lurking  belief  that  valuable  gold 
or  silver  mines  would  be  found  among  the  southern 
hifls." 

The  governor  in  pursuance  of  this  act  appointed 
David  Dale  Owen  state  geologist  Mr.  Owen  went  to 
work  at  once.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1837  he 
examined  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  from  the  mouth  of 
&,e  Wabash  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  He  then 
hastily  traveled  over  the  counties  south  of  the  Na- 
tional road,  excepting  Greene,  Daviess,  Martin  and 
Dubois,  whidi  were  visited  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  excursion. 

During  the  fall  of  1837  western  Indiana,  north  of 
the  National  road,  was  examined.  The  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  survey  was  to  determine  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  state  and  this,  according  to  popular 
ideas  of  that  time,  kept  them  in  the  lull  country. 

The  season  of  1838  was  spent  in  a  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  field  already  covered  in  an  effort 
to  determine  definitely  the  coal  areas,  their  availabil- 
ity for  mining,  prevalence  of  limestones  suitable  for 
building  material,  kinds  and  values  of  accompanying 
sandstones,  whether,  as  was  the  case  in  Tennessee, 
the  coal  was  accompanied  by  valuable  beds  of  iron 
ore,  whether  the  fire  clays  of  Perry  county  continued 
to  flie  north,  and  whether  there  was  promise  of  e±- 
tensive  salt  wells.  Dislocated  specimens  of  copper, 
lead  and  5ther  ores  had  been  picked  up  at  various 
places  and  it  was  desired  especially  to  find  whence 
these  specimens  came.  These  excursions  thus  took 
on  an  the  interest  of  prospecting  for  mines  in  a  new 
country.** 

It  Law$  of  Indiana,  1836,  ch.  LXV. 
IS  House  Journal,  1838,  p.  198. 
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Mr.  Owen  reported  that  the  coal  areas  of  Indiana 
were  a  part  of  a  huge  basin  including  western  Ken- 
tacky  and  southern  Illinois.  The  area  in  Indiana 
was  found  to  lie  ahnost  entirely  west  of  the  Second 
Principal  meridian,  the  eastern  boundary  line  cross- 
ing the  National  road  at  Putnamville,  touching  the 
southeast  comer  of  Montgomery  county,  crossing  the 
Wabash  at  Independence  and  reaching  the  state  line 
at  the  north  line  of  Vermilion  county.  The  area  t|i 
Indiana  was  estimated  at  7,740  square  miles.  He 
reported  that  the  best  coal  was  that  which  cropped 
out  near  the  state  line.  The  layers,  of  which  some  six 
or  eight  were  detected,  dipped  slightly  to  the  west. 
No.  1  being  the  eastern  or  deepest  vein. 

The  closer  examination  of  the  iron  ores  was  dis- 
appointing, for  the  most  part  appearing  too  impure 
to  be  worked  with  profit  The  principal  deposits 
were  found  on  BrouiUet's  creek  in  Vermilion ;  on  the 
Wabash,  and  on  Coal  creek  in  Fountain;  on  Sugar 
and  Raccoon  creeks  in  Parke ;  on  Eel  and  White  riv- 
ers in  Clay  and  Owen ;  on  Pine  creek  in  Warren ;  and 
on  Anderson  in  Perry.  Besides  these  there  were 
valuable  iron  ores  near  Bichmond,  and  bog  iron  in 
Greene,  Bandolph,  Hamilton,  Wabash,  Allen,  Elk- 
hart, Laporte,  Pulaski,  Huntington,  Miami,  Tippe- 
canoe, Carroll,  St  Joseph  and  Fulton.  None  of  liiese 
was  such  as  to  warrant  him  in  inviting  capitalists  to 
move  to  the  state. 

The  stone  seemed  to  offer  better  inducements  to 
quarrymen.  On  the  Muscatituck,  around  Vernon, 
were  excellent  beds  of  limestone.  In  Perry  and  Har- 
rison counties  were  good  sandstone.  There  was 
scarcely  a  county  in  the  state  but  had  good  stone 
for  lime  and  cement^^ 

i«  The  reports  of  David  D.  Owen  wer^  jmbUshed  In  fbm 
Documentanf  Journal  of  1887,  and  reprinted  in  the  Docnmmtotrp 
Journal  of  188S.    Tliere  Is  no  paginatiim  in  either  Tolnma    Tlie 
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The  law  of  1836  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  two 
years  unless  re-enacted.  The  pinching  times  of  1837 
took  all  the  enthusiasm  out  of  the  Assembly  and 
nothing  further  was  done  in  this  line  by  the  state 
for  a  generation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture, 
January  6, 1854,  Governor  Wright  gave  notice  that 
he  would  propose  to  the  board  that  it  procure  the 
services  of  a  good  geologist  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
state.  In  accordance  with  the  authorization  of  the 
board,  Dr.  B.  T.  Brown  was  employed  at  a  salary 
of  $500  to  make  a  partial  examination  of  the  state, 
reporting  especially  on  iron  ores,  coal,  timber,  water 
power,  etc 

With  these  general  directions  Mr.  Brown  con- 
tinued the  work  begun  by  David  Dale  Owen.  It  was 
hoped  the  report  would  aid  the  farmers  with  some 
definite  ideas  as  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  also 
by  a  report  on  mineral  resources  induce  capital  to 
come  to  the  state.  Some  of  Mr.  Brown's  conclusions 
will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  his  work.  From 
east  to  west  he  divided  the  tilted  strata  into  three 
broad  divisions.  The  first  or  Lower  Silurian  ex- 
tended west  about  as  far  as  the  western  edge  of 
Wayne  and  the  middle  of  Eipley.  This  was  charao< 
terized  as  this  Blue  Shell,  or  Cincinnati  limestone. 
The  second  stratum  he  called  the  Cliff  Bock,  or  Niag- 
ara limestone,  or  Upper  Silurian,  bounded  roughly 
by  a  line  from  the  Falls  by  way  of  Columbus  and 
Indianapolis  to  Monticello  in  White  county.  The 
fourth  was  a  sandstone  stratum  of  Devonian  origin. 
The  fifth  was  the  Carboniferous  group  and  included 
the  coal  areas  with  a  narrow  strip  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  coal  field.  All  these  strata  are  over- 
second  report  was  published  In  Eouse  Journal,  1888,  p.  135.  The 
first  report  was  republished  in  the  Dqoumentary  Journal  of  1868. 
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whelmed  about  the  National  road  by  the  glacial  drift 
which  the  old  geologists  called  a  dilnvimiL  The  chief 
practical  value,  as  tiie  geologist  thought,  of  tiiis  divi- 
sion of  the  state,  was  to  determine  the  kinds  of  soil 
whidi  prevailed  in  each  section. 

The  Silurian  or  first  stratom,  he  r^>orted,  con- 
tained no  mineral  and  it  was  useless  to  seek  for  it. 
Some  quarries  had  been  opened  at  Marble  Hill, 
twelve  miles  below  Madison,  which  were  eoBmier- 
eially  worth  while. 

The  Cliff  rock  of  the  second  stratum  had  been 
quarried  along  the  Wabash  from  Huntington  to  La- 
fayette, the  bed  of  the  river  for  one  hundred  miles 
resting  on  this  layer  of  limestone.  The  locks  of  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal  and  many  of  the  buildings 
along  its  course  in  the  canal  towns  were  constructed 
of  this  stone.  The  principal  quarries  on  the  upper 
Wabash  were  at  Georgetown,  which  furnished  mudi 
of  the  building  stone  for  Lafayette ;  at  Logansport, 
where  was  obtained  the  stones  for  Logansport  build- 
ings ;  Steams  Fisher's  quarry  four  miles  below  Wa- 
bash ;  and  several  lesser  local  quarries  on  the  Missis- 
sinewa  and  Salamonie.  This  stone  soon  crumUed 
undbr  the  stress  of  the  weather.  White  river  between 
Anderson  and  Munde  and  Fall  creek  at  Pendleton 
have  exposed  this  rock  also  but  it  has  not  been  used 
to  any  extent  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state  the 
stone  is  of  a  better  quality  and  has  stood  the  tests  of 
the  weathering  liuccessftQly.  The  quarries  at  Ver- 
non, Sand  Creek  near  Greensburg,  and  Flat  Bock 
near  Si  Omar,  were  worked  in  the  early  thirties. 
Near  Qreensburg  is  a  variety  that  was  widely  used  in 
the  early  days  for  tombstones  and  small  monuments. 
The  old  courthouse  at  Louisville,  at  that  time  a  very 
fine  structure,  was  built  of  the  Magnesian  variety  of 
Cliff  rock.  It  enjoyed  a  reputation  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties  similar  to  tiiat  of  Bedford  stone  at  present 
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At  Sand  Creek,  Clif  ty  and  Flat  Bock  was  obtained 
the  finest  article  of  flag  stones  to  be  had  in  the  wesl 

The  lime  and  cement  made  from  this  rock  found 
an  eager  market  from  Lonisyille  to  New  Orleans. 
Lonisville  lime,  made  at  Utica,  Indiana,  the  best 
known,  was  a  standard  with  builders.  On  both  sides 
of  the  Wabash  from  above  Huntington  to  the  foot  of 
the  rapids  at  Lafayette  one  can  yet  see  the  remains 
of  the  scores  of  lime  pits  active  in  the  forties  and 
fifties.  Thousands  of  barrels  of  this  lime  were 
shipped,  in  white  oak  barrels  made  from  the  timber 
growing  near,  to  the  southern  market  each  year.  The 
usual  mode  of  transportation  was  by  flatboats. 

Between  the  Cliff  rock  and  the  Mountain  lime- 
stone was  a  narrow  stratum  of  sandstone  which  the 
geologist  of  1853  called  **Chemung.*»  It  is  a  belt 
about  twenty  miles  wide  lying  just  at  the  east  edge  of 
the  Knobs  a^  forming  the  base  of  this  ridge.  Some 
few  attempts  had  been  made  to  quarry  this  stone  but 
with  the  building  of  the  Salem  railroad  the  **White 
Biver**  limestone  took  its  place.  The  New  Albany 
Branch  bank  was  built  of  this  sandstone. 

In  the  stratum  which  was  called  the  Mountain 
limestone  traversed  south  of  Greencastle  almost  ex- 
actly by  the  present  Monon  railroad,  quarries  were 
already  opened  at  Harristown,  White  river  (Drift- 
wood), Mount  Tabor  and  at  several  points  in  Putnam 
county.  Mr.  Ewing,  who  was  filling  a  contract  at 
White  river  for  building  the  custom  house  at  Louis- 
ville, was  working  what  was  called  the  coarse  grained 
or  light  gray  stone.  This  was  the  Bedford  stone,  the 
only  reference  in  this  report  which  differentiates  it 
from  the  Mitdiell  stone."    The  Mount  Tabor  quar- 

18  Tran$aciUm$  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Society,  1853,  p. 
812.  *^Blodui»  sqomred  and  ready  for  delivery,  were  lying  at  the 
quarry,  some  of  whldl  were  three  feet  on  the  sarface  and  14 
feet  long.    The  present  face  of  the  quarry,  besides  sereral  thinner 
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ries  (near  Cbsport)  were  said  to  furnish  good  stone 
and  capable  of  a  very  fine  white  polish.  He  predicted 
a  great  f utare  for  their  quarries  as  soon  as  railroads 
east  and  west  were  constructed. 

In  the  coal  field  only  one  stratum  of  stone  at- 
tracted the  geologist's  attention.  This  was  the  New 
red  sandstone^  as  he  termed  it,  in  Perry  county. 
^  There  the  Cannelton  cotton  mill  company  had  erect- 
ed a  factory  building  five  stories  high,  287  feet  long, 
65  feet  wide  with  towers  106  feet  high  entirely  of  this 
materiaL^*  This  same  sandstone  is  found  on  Sugar 
creek  near  the  feeder  dam  of  the  canal  in  Parke 
county,  near  Montezuma  and  also  at  Williamsport 
This  he  thought  would  soon  be  transported  in  larger 
quantities  on  the  canal.^^ 

Hidden  away  in  the  Mansfield  sandstone  cropping 
out  in  the  nortiiwest  comer  of  Orange  county  are 
some  beds  of  first-dass  whetstone.  This  stone  was 
discovered  by  Joel  Charles,  the  first  settler  of 
French  Lick,  about  1810.  Hunters  and  settlers  came 
on  long  journeys  to  secure  stones.    A  quarry  was 

strata,  exposes  one  stratum  of  eight  feet  in  tliickness  without  a 
.  seam,  or  the  slightest  fault  By  means  of  wedges  blocks  may 
be  split;  itB  softness  wtien  fresh  from  the  quarry,  its  l>eautiful 
whiteness  when  dry,  its  durability  and  great  stroigth  render  it 
aU  that  could  be  desired  as  a  stone  for  building  purposes." 

!•  TransactioM  of  Indiana  Agricultural  Society,  1863,  p.  322L 
"Exposure  to  the  atmosphere  has  hardened  the  surface  of  the 
blocks,  and  I  think  that  time  wiU  make  but  little  impression  on 
that  surface.  Many  private  residences  in  and  about  GanneltoD 
have  been  built  of  the  same  material  lately,  and  it  is  found  to 
be  dieaper  than  brick  or  even  wood,  wh^i  the  stone  is  procured 
near  the  site  of  the  building.  This  fact,  once  known,  will  enable 
the  towns  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  state  to  diange 
their  style  of  building  to  a  great  advantage,  both  in  appearance 
and  real  value." 

IT  Mr.  Brown's  report  is  in  Tran9action9  of  Indiana  Agricul- 
tural Society,  1853,  pp.  209-332.  There  are  considerable  data  con- 
cerning the  coal  mines. 
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opened  as  early  as  1825,  the  rough  stones  being  trans- 
ported  down  to  the  village  of  Hindostan  where  they 
were  eat  into  proper  sizes  and  shipped  to  New  Or- 
leans. The  name  of  the  little  village  of  Hindostan 
has  dung  ever  since  to  these  whetstones.  The  quar- 
ries are  still  operated^* 

Beyond  this  one  ^'reconnoissance/'  Dr,  Brown 
does  not  seem  to  have  done  any  work.  The  Assem- 
bly of  1859  appropriated  $5,000  to  be  nsed  by  the 
state  board  of  agriculture  in  nriAlriTig  a  complete  geo- 
logical survey  of  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  board 
had  a  special  meeting  at  New  Albany,  May  4, 1859, 
in  order,  that  the  work  might  proceed  at  once.  The 
position  was  offered  to  Dr.  David  Dale  Owen,  who 
accepted.  Dr.  Owen,  who  was  busy  at  the  time  finish- 
ing some  similar  work  for  Kentucky  and  Arkansas, 
turned  the  preliminary  part  of  the  work  over  to  his 
brother,  Prof.  Bichard  Owen.  Before  finishing  the 
Arkansas  reports  David  Dale  Owen  died  at  his  home 
at  New  Harmony,  November  13,  I860.**  Bichard 
Owen  succeeded  his  brother  and  continued  the  work. 
Professor  Owen  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Bobert 
Peter,  professor  of  chemistry,  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
in  soU  analysis;  of  Professor  Leo  Lesquereuz,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  a  fossil  botanist,  in  surveying  the 
coal  fields,  and  of  Prof.  Joseph  Lesley,  a  topographi- 
cal engineer. 

The  plan  of  the  work  was  to  make  a  hurried  trip 
to  eadi  county  during  the  fall  of  1859  to  secure  sam- 
ples of  soil,  ores  and  rocks  from  each,  to  be  analyzed 

IS  Indiana  Oeoloff4oal  Report,  1896,  p.  88S. 

i»  Th<e  Owen  brotben  ware  dlstlngiiiflhed  Bcbolars,  educated 
at  Hofweyl,  Swlteerlandy  the  nnlTeraities  of  Glasgow  and  London. 
BvantviOe  and  lU  Men,  818.  See,  also,  Agricultural  Report$^ 
1860,  p,  IzxzT,  for  a  letter  from  Richard  Owen,  offering  DaTid 
Dale  Owen's  magnificent  geological  collection  and  laboratory  to 
tte  state  as  tlifi  basis  of  an  agrkmltoral  coUega 
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in  their  laboratory  at  New  Harmony  during  the  win- 
ter. Daring  the  same  time  Professor  Lesley  made  a 
topographiciEd  survey  of  the  cannel  ooal  field  of  Perry 
county  and  constructed  a  table  of  altitudes  for  the 
state.  This  report  was  published  in  1862  and  for 
matiy  years  was  the  only  text  books  on  Indiana  geol- 
ogy available.** 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  popular  explan- 
ation of  geology,  as  far  as  it  pertains  to  Indiana. 
This  had  been  preceded  by  a  number  of  articles  in  the 
Indiana  Farmer  by  Professor  Owen,  discussing  the 
general  application  of  the  principles  of  his  subject  to 
agriculture.  The  second  chapter  of  the  Report,  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  it,  is  devoted  to  a  special  de- 
scription of  the  physical  resources  of  each  county. 
The  counties  are  arranged  for  this  in  geological 
groups,  the  Lower  Silurian,  Upper  Silurian,  Devon- 
ian, Sub-Carboniferous  Sandstone,  Sub-Carbonifer- 
ous Limestone,  Coal  Measures,  and  Drift  or  Quater- 
nary, the  geological  formation  of  the  county,  the  re- 
sulting soil,  quarries  and  ores,  timber  and  vegeta- 
tion, mineral  springs  and  waters,  and  finally  what 
might  be  expected  from  each  in  the  way  of  crops, 
drainage,  soil  and  healthfulness.  Chapter  three  is 
the  general  physical  geography  of  the  state,  in  itself, 
in  detail,  and  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  vaUey. 

Professor  Lesquereux  spent  five  weeks  studying 
the  coal  veins  and  his  report  forms  a  kind  of  miner's 
handbook  for  Indiana.  He  analyzed  the  various 
seams  of  coal,  indicating  the  peculiar  formation  and 
lay  of  each  vein  as  well  as  its  value  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  Professor  Peters  analyzed  samples  of 
soils  from  thirty-three  counties.    Many  farmers,  es- 

so  Report  of  a  Geologiota  ReoonnoUsamoe  of  Indiana^  1860- 
1860.  David  Dale  Owen  and  Richard  Owen.  Very  similar  to  tbli 
is  Lesley'M  Manual  of  Coal  and  Hi  Topography,  published  about 
this  time. 
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pecially  in  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  state,  were 
experiencing  a  gradual  failing  of  their  soils/^ 

This  survey  was  stopped  short  by  the  exigencies 
of  war.  No  work  was  done  after  1860  till  1869  al- 
though the  state  board  of  agriculture  petitioned  the 
Assembly  of  1860  for  further  funds  to  prosecute  the 
work"  The  matter  was  referred  to  occasionally  by 
the  governors  but  other  more  pressing  matters  inter- 
vened. In  his  annual  message  of  1869  Governor  Con- 
rad Baker  asked  that  a  permanent  office  be  establish- 
ed and  our  present  department  of  geology  resulted." 

The  newly  created  office  was  placed  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  although 
the  governor  was  to  appoint  the  geologist  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  His  business  was  to  promote  agricul- 
ture, mining,  arts  and  manufacture.  The  museum 
was  turned  over  to  his  charge  as  a  place  where  the 

SI  The  following  quotation  from  the  Report,  page  244,  indicates 
the  pnrpofle  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  farmers:  ^Snch  a 
process  as  this  by  which  the  land  would  be  constantly  kept  np 
to  the  height  of  fertility  and  would  annually  yield  abundant 
crops  without  any  diminution  of  its  richness*  would  be  the  perfec- 
tion of  agriculture.  Such  a  system  is  perfectly  practicable  in  an 
agricultural  community  where  the  chemical  nature  of  soils^  of 
manures,  and  of  vegetable  and  animal  products  have  been  studied 
and  understood.  The  path  of  improvement  in  modem  agriculture, 
therefore,  lies  in  this  direction;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  our  enter* 
prising  farmers  to  prepare  themselTes  to  pursue  it,  by  the  scientific 
study  of  their  profession;  and  that  of  states  and  communities 
liberally  to  aid  progress  in  this  pathway.** 

»  Agricultural  Reports,  1859,  p.  zliiL 

u  House  Journal,  1869,  p.  62.  By  act  of  March  5,  1869,  the 
goyemor  had  been  directed  to  provide  a  room  in  the  capitol  to 
keep  specimens  of  soils,  ores,  fossils,  maps,  etc,  gathered  by  the 
state  board  of  agriculture.  This  work  had  scarcely  begun  wh&k 
the  room  was  taken  for  military  purposes.  In  January,  1868,  the 
snpr^ne  court  vacated  its  room,  and  this  was  fitted  up  by  order 
of  the  governor  as  a  geological  museum.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  oiir  present  tiny  state  museum. 
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results  of  his  work  might  be  kept  for  inspeetioiL** 
By  an  act  of  April  14, 1881,  the  department  of  geol* 
Ogy  and  natural  history  was  created.  The  geologist 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000  was 
made  to  carry  on  the  work,  the  duties  remaining 
about  the  same  as  before. 

§  159    Ibok  Mnns  Aim  Foukdbos 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  (Governor  Baker  re- 
ferred to  the  promising  iron  industry  in  Indiana.  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  so  late  as  1870  Indiana 
had  visions  of  rivaling  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia in  the  iron  industry.  The  hope  was  not  justi- 
fied at  that  time  but  from  1830  to  1875  Indiana  fur- 
naces produced  a  large  part  of  the  pig  iron  used  in 
its  home  manufactories. 

Most  famous  of  Indiana  furnaces  was  the  St 
Joseph  iron  works  laid  out  by  Au  M.  Hurd  in  1833 
and  chartered  in  1835.^  A  dam  was  built  across  the 
St  Joseph  river  in  1835  and  a  bridge  in  1837.  The 
name  of  the  town  was  changed  to  Midiawaka  in  1839, 
although  the  St  Joseph  iron  works  continued  as  a 
separate  corporation.  It  got  its  ore  from  the  bog 
mine  south  of  town.  This  ore  gave  out  in  1856  and 
the  furnace  blew  out** 

At  Logansport  B.  S.  J.  Oreen  &  Co.  established  .a 
furnace  at  the  canal  lock  four  miles  above  town  in 
1856,  hauling  bog  iron  ore  from  White  county.  They 
used  an  old  Catalan  forge  and  almost  half  the  metfd 
was  lost  The  output  was  100  tons  per  month,  but 
the  cost  of  hauling  was  so  much  that  it  ran  only  about 

M  lawt  of  IndUmMf  1869,  ch.  XXIIL 
tt  Laic$  of  Indiana,  Local,  1834,  ch.  XX 
M  Brief  accounts  of  theae  old  companlea  are  glyen  In  tbifi 
ooonty  hlatoriea  of  St  Joseph.    Index. 
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a  year  and  a  half.  Afewmilesnorthof  Bochesteron 
the  Michigan  road  James  Moore  established  a  fur- 
nace and  it  ran  for  some  years  after  1840.  CSiarooal 
was  burned  in  the  neighboring  woods  and  used  for 
fneL  It  employed  seventy-five  men  when  in  full 
blast  The  output  was  all  used  in  the  neighboring 
counties.'^ 

At  Lima,  in  Lagrange  county,  about  1850  a  forge 
was  operated,  th^  ore  coming  from  Pigeon  river  a 
short  distance  west  The  Lake  Shore  railroad,  when 
it  was  built,  enabled  the  settlers  to  get  the  bar  iron 
cheaper  and  the  forge  was  abandoned  after  a  few 
years. 

Much  more  recent  were  the  Vigo  iron  company, 
1869,  the  Wabash  iron  company,  1^3,  and  the  Phoe- 
nix f oundiy,  1865,  all  of  Terre  Haute.  These  fur- 
naces were  supplied  only  in  small  part  from  local 
ores,  the  larger  part  coming  from  Missouri.^  The 
first-named  continued  till  1895,  being  the  last  of  the 
pioneer  furnaces  to  go  out  of  blast  On  Brouillet's 
creek,  six  miles  west  of  Clinton,  an  iron  furnace  was 
set  up  perhaps  as  early  as  1840.  It  was  known  up 
and  down  the  river  for  many  miles.  David  Dale 
Owen  in  his  survey  of  1838  called  Brouillet's  creek 
tiie  finest  prospect  for  iron  he  had  seen  in  Lidiana, 
but  he  made  no  mention  of  the  Lidiana  furnace 
there.**  It  had  evidently  not  yet  been  established. 
When  Lesquereux  visited  the  locality  in  1860  it  was 
in  fun  blast  under  the  management  of  E.  B.  Sparks 
ft  Co.  It  had  a  capacity  of  ten  tons  per  day.** 

sr  B4$torie$  of  Ca9$  Counip.    Index. 

n  HUtory  of  Vigo  County^  1880,  p.  144. 

»  HouBO  Journal,  1888,  p.  21& 

•0  GeoloiHeta  Reoon/noi$9Qmce  of  Indkma,  1881,  ]k  168:  rrht 
w^l-known  Indiana  Fomaoe  is  In  this  ocmnty,  and  has  been  la 
operation  28  years.  It  to  owned  t^  Meaers.  B.  B.  Sparks  a  Co., 
who  employ  75  liands,  using  the  hoi  hlasl^  and  obtaining  heat 
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David  D.  Owen  reported  ako  that  the  Sugar 
Creek  foundry  in  Parke  county,  six  miles  below  the 
'^ Narrows/'  was  using  great  quantities  of  coaL  He 
referred  to  the  f oundbry  a  number  of  times  as  if  it 
were  a  landmark  in  the  vicinity.*^  Neither  Lesque- 
reuZy  1860,  nor  Cox,  1869,  who  examined  the  district, 
gave  any  details  of  this  furnace. 

Clay  county  gave  greatest  promise  of  a  large  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  industrial  center.  The  Brazil 
furnace  '^blowed  in"  in  1867,  backed  by  Indianapolis 
and  Brazil  men.  It  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gar- 
lick  and  Collins  under  whom  it  became  a  valuable 
mill.  Its  cost  complete  was  about  $250,000,  it  used 
seventy  tons  of  coal  per  day,  forty-five  tons  of  ore, 
sixteen  tons  of  limestone,  yielded  twenty-eight  tons 
of  fair  grade  **pig''  or  foundry  iron,  and  employed 
regularly  150  men. 

The  Lafayette  blast  furnace,  owned  by  the  Lafay- 
ette iron  company,  began  work.  May  20,  1869,  on  a 
branch  of  Otter  creek,  one  and  one-half  miles  south 
of  Brazil  It  was  very  similar  to  the  Brazil  furnace, 
though  smaller,  yieldhig  about  eighteen  tons  of  iron 
per  day. 

The  Western  iron  company  had  two  furnaces  lo- 
cated at  Knightsville ;  one  was  fired  first  in  1867,  the 
other  in  1869.    They  were  run  by  the  same  engine. 

from  the  gases  giyen  off  by  the  combustion  of  metal  and  the 
charcoaL  They  pay  tlJBO  per  ton  for  ore  delivered.  It  is  towoA 
abnndantly,  of  several  varieties,  in  aU  the  hiUs  around,  as  well 
tin  close  by  their  furnace,  over  a  five-foot  vein  of  coaL  By  mixini: 
several  ores,  previously  roasted  to  expel  the  sulphur,  th^  often 
avoid  the  necessity  of  fluxing  with  limestone,  although  when 
necessary  it  can  be  obtained  near  there.  Th^  can  run  ten  tons 
of  metal  per  day,  using  twenty-five  tons  of  ore  and  drawing  twice 
in  twenty-four  hours;  they  ship  the  iron  on  the  Terre  Haute 
railroad,  at  Sandford,  seven  miles  distant  Frequently  they  manu- 
facture also  their  own  firebrick.*' 
u  HotM6  Journal,  1838,  p.  217. 
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Together  they  turned  out  about  forty-five  tons  of  pig 
iron  per  day.  The  Planet  furnace  company,  owned 
by  the  Indianapolis  rolling  mills,  which  went  into 
blast  in  November,  1867,  was  situated  near  Harmony 
on  a  spur  of  the  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  rail- 
road. It  furnished  about  fifteen  tons  of  pig  iron 
daily  to  the  Indianapolis  mills.  These  furnaces  used 
Missouri  and  Lake  Superior  ore,  largely,  in  combina- 
tion with  local  ores.  Brazil  Block  coal  was  used 
exclusively  for  smelting.  These  have  all  blown  out 
long  ago. 

Oreene  county  was  represented  in  this  early  era 
by  one  furnace,  the  Richland,  located  two  or  three 
miles  southeast  of  Bloomfield.  It  was  built  by  An- 
drew Downey  in  1841.  The  furnace  stack  was  forty- 
five  feet  high,  charcoal  was  used  for  fuel,  local  ores 
were  used  entirely  and  ten  tons  of  iron  produced 
daily.  Originally  intended  merely  to  supply  local 
trade,  it  was  found  profitable  at  one  time  to  haul  the 
iron  to  Mitchell  and  ship  it  to  Louisville  over  the 
New  Albany  and  Salem  railroad.  This  furnace  was 
operated  till  1858,  about  eighteen  years. 

Nearby  in  the  edge  of  Monroe  county  was  the 
**01d  Virginia'*  or  '* Cincinnati '*  furnace,  opened 
about  1840  by  a  man  from  Virginia  named  Randall 
Boss.  It  used  ore  hauled  in  by  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood  and  charcoal  niade  nearby  for  fueL 
The  furnace  was  on  Indian  creek  near  the  west  line  of 
the  county.  All  the  output  was  used  locally,  the 
larger  part  by  the  Seward  forges  at  Bloomington. 

In  Martin  county  a  furnace  was  established  in 
1870  at  Ironton,  less  than  a  mile  east  of  Shoals.  This, 
the  Nelson  furnace  company  operated  successfully 
three  or  four  years,  employing  two  or  three  hundred 
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men,  until  an  incompetent  superintendent  wredml 
themilL'' 

$160    Coal 

June  23/1765,  Oeorge  Croghan  made  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  his  JonniaJ:  '*  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Onabaohe  runs  a  big  bank  in  which  are  several  fine 
coalmines.''  Croghan  was  at  Ouiatanon  at  the  time, 
about  three  or  four  miles  below  the  present  city  of 
Lafayette.**  The  early  govemment  surveys  in  tiieir 
field-notes  made  frequent  references  to  outcropping 
veins  of  coaL  One  of  the  earliest  commercial  coid 
mining  ventures  in  the  state  was  by  a  conq>any  of 
New  Englanders  of  whom  Setii  Hunt,  Samuel  J. 
Oardner  and  James  T.  Hobart  were  the  active  mem- 
bers. This  company,  which  was  chartered  by  the 
state,  December  23, 1837,  to  mine  stone  coal  at  Coal 
Haven,  Perry  county,  purchased  about  a  township  of 
land  on  the  Ohio  river  where  Cannelton  now  is. 
There  the  company  and  its  successors  mined  coal, 
principally  for  the  use  of  passing  steamers,  for  over 
half  a  century.** 

David  Thomas,  who  traveled  up  the  Wabash  in 
1816,  found  a  coal  mine  at  the  settlement  on  Tur- 
man's  creek.  The  coal  had  been  taken  from  the  bed 
of  the  creek  at  low  water  and  was  evidently  used  by 
the  local  blacksmith.**   Such  mining  was  not  uncom- 

tt  A  food  rarame  of  tbo  Iroft  tndiiftnr,  bf  Oiarlet  W.  faumnoei 
Is  found'  In  Inditmm  Chologkmi  Report,  1907. 

u  Barlf  Weitem  TravHi,  h  146w  The  locttlon  of  the  coal 
beds  In  the  itate  has  been  noticed  In  ooonectkni  with  the  wMfc 
of  the  Owens  and  the  early  geologtoal  somgrs. 

M  De  la  Hnnt,  Ferrp  Omm^,  S6w 

M  "In  this  neighborhood  we  passed  a  coal  mfaie^  whidi  had 
recoitly  been  opened,  though  the  work  bad  been  but  partially 
performed.  The  stratam  Ui  laid  bare  to  the  depth  of  four  or  Sts 
feet  As  the  excavatkHi  is  made  in  the  channel  of  a  small  brook, 
the  torr«it,  bj  remoying  the  loose  earth  doubtless  led  to  this 
disoorery.    All  the  strata  of  this  fossil  that  we  hare  seen  hi  the 
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men  in  Knox  and  Sullivan  counties  in  the  early  days. 
In  the  thirties  flatboat-loads  of  coal  were  shipped 
from  Wabash  ports  to  New  Orleans  where  it  com- 
peted successfully  with  Pittsburgh  coak. 

Goal  mining  on  an  extensive  scale  is  contempor- 
aneous and  inseparable  from  the  railways.  There 
have  been  no  commercial  mines  worth  mentioning 
without  railroad  connections.  In  1854  the  Evans- 
ville  and  Terre  Haute  railroad  cross  Sullivan  county. 
That  year  Hanchett  and  Kelly  opened  a  coal  mine  at 
Farmersburg.  The  mine  was  three  miles  from  the 
track  and  a  wooden  railroad  was  built  to  connect  the 
mine  and  the  main  road.  The  development  in  Sulli- 
van county  was  gradual  but  steady  until  in  1906 
when,  with  37  mines,  it  led  all  the  counties  of  the 
state. 

The  Sherwood  mine,  where  the  city  of  Linton 
now  is,  was  worked  as  early  as  1840.  The  Thorpe, 
Pewee,  Ori£Bn,  and,  much  later,  the  Island  City  mines 
were  opened,  but  it  was  as  late  as  1893,  especially 
with  the  building  of  the  Indiana  Southern  railroad 
direct  to  Chicago,  that  the  Linton  coal  field  opened 
up. 

In  Daviess  county  coal  mining  began  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  with  the  completion  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  in  1857.  In  fact  workmen  on  that 
road  at  a  deep  cut  near  Washington  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  town  stood  over  a  valuable  coal  bed. 
Several  mines  were  opened  between  1858  and  1860. 
This  coal  soon  displaced  the  cordwood  on  the  loco- 
motives of  the  railroad.  At  Cannelburg,  a  short  time 

frestem  country  have  appeared  near  the  aorface;  and  it  woold 
not  aorpriae  me  If  it  ahoald  be  bronglit  forth  in  a  thonaand  placea 
rnhnre  the  ahoyel  and  the  pk^aze  liaye  nerer  yet  been  emplayed.** 
— DaTid  Thoma%  TraveU  Thrtrngh  the  Wettem  Oaunirff  (1816), 
112. 
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later,  the  Buckeye  Cannel  coal  company  snnk  a  shaft 
and  began  marketing  coaL 

The  coal  mines  of  Vermilion  comity  have  been  de- 
veloped since  1887,  though  mines  had  been  worked 
there  for  neighborhood  use  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  before.  The  Norton  Creek  mines,  opened  in 
1884,  by  1887  were  employing  300  men;  in  1910  there 
were  1042  men  employed  The  Bunsen  company, 
owned  by  the  United  States  Steel  corporation,  is  the 
largest,  its  plant  costing  $3,500,000. 

Prof.  E.  T.  Cox,  state  geologbt,  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  opening  up  the  Brazil  mines.  In  1853 
some  men  loaded  a  car  from  coal  obtained  on  the  sur- 
face at  Otter  creek,  took  it  to  Indianapolis  and  dis- 
posed of  it  However,  before  the  field  could  be  devel- 
oped, the  war  delayed  the  business.  The  coal  soon 
won  a  reputation  not  only  for  ordinary  purposes,  for 
which  it  had  been  used  since  1840,  but  especially  for 
smelting.  By  1884  there  were  3,000  miners  in  Brazil 
and  a  monthly  output  of  5,000  cars.  One  railroad 
after  another  tapped  the  field  until  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood is  now  a  network  of  tracks  with  lines  run- 
ning from  the  field  in  all  directions.** 

The  coal  mining  industry  grew  up  in  such  a  way 
that  little  notice  was  taken  of  it  before  the  Civil  war. 
There  was  such  an  abundance  of  firewood  even  in 
dose  reach  of  the  largest  cities  that  coal  found  little 
market.  The  only  considerable  factories  were  saw 
mills,  which  furnished  their  own  fuel.  There  were 
many  small  mines,  each  supplying  a  few  local  black- 
smitibs  in  the  neighborhood,  but  no  such  thing  in 
Indiana  as  a  coal  supply  or  a  coal  market.  The  rail- 
road locomotives  used  cord  wood  as  did  most  of  the 
steamboats.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  state  govern- 
ment paid  no  attention  to  the  business.    With  the 

M  The  followinf  statistics  wUI  indicate  the  derdofniient  of 
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opening  of  coal  shafts  in  Clay,  Vigo,  Vermilion  and 
Clinton  counties  in  the  seventies  it  was  recognized 
that  some  legal  precautions  should  be  taken,  at  least 
to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  miners. 

A  law  of  March  8, 1879,  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  mine  inspector  whose  duty  was  to 
visit  each  mine  twice  a  year  and  ascertain  if  suit- 
able outlets  for  miners,  in  case  of  accident,  had  been 
provided;  if  proper  mine  maps  were  kept  handy;  if 
proper  ventilation  was  provided  for;  if  abandoned 
mines  were  properly  marked;  if  cage  covers,  gates 
to  shafts,  ropes,  and  other  machinery  on  which  the 
lives  of  miners  might  depend  were  in  good  condition. 
Boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age  were  not  allowed 
to  work  in  the  mines  and  it  was  the  inspector's  duty 
to  see  that  the  law  was  not  violated.  Herbert  H. 
Bichards,  who  was  appointed  to  this  position  in  1879, 
found  177  mines  in  operation,  few  of  which  were  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  successful  mining.  The 
Brazil  Block  company's  mine  at  Brazil  was  Qie  only 
one  using  a  fan,  and  it  had  been  put  in  recently. 

the  coal  iDdastry  and  its  location.— /luliaita  Deparin%ent  of  Bta- 

UsticB,  XVI  (1016)  541: 

County  Production    Employees 

Vigo   4,412,800  5,386 

SuUivan    2,678,466  3,d50 

Vermilion  2,418,250  8,072 

Knox  1,950329  1,834 

Greene 1,817,040  2,522 

Pike 661,293  1,064 

Warrick    340,058  606 

Parke 803,840  469 

Clay  280,064  986 

Qibson 259.145  300 

Vanderburgh  233,678  417 

Daviess 73,666  112 

IV>untaln 17,742  34 

Total  15,346A>21        20,702 
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Scarcely  a  General  Assembly  since  then  but  what  has 
added  something  to  the  mining  laws  of  the  state.  The 
inspector  is  now  a  deputy  of  the  state  geologist  who 
appoints  him  and  to  whom  he  makes  his  ammal  re- 
port** 

The  valuable  days  are  in  Fountain,  Vermilion, 
Parke,  Vigo,  Clay,  Owen,  Sullivan,  Greene,  Knox, 
Daviess,  Martin,  Dubois,  Pike,  Gibson,  Vanderburgh 
Warrick,  Spencer  and  Perry  counties,  in  other  words 
in  the  coal  areas.  The  slowness  with  which  the  busi- 
ness has  been  developed  has  been  largely  due  to  a 
lack  of  definite  scientific  knowledge  of  the  day  beds. 
In  1874  a  remarkable  bed  of  Kaolin  was  discovered  in 
Lawrence  county.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  days  of 
the  state,  was  briefly  described  by  £•  T.  Cox  in  the 
reports  of  1882.^  lii  1885  Maurice  Thompson  tried 
to  interest  capital  in  this  industry  but  with  little 
apparent  success. 

One  of  the  earliest  ventures  of  this  character  was. 
at  Troy.    What  they  called  at  the  time  a  bed  of 

*^  Tbe  technical  literature  on  coal  mining  In  Indiana  is  con- 
Blderable.  Byeiy  feological  report  made  to  the  state-  has  something 
of  historical  ralna  Modi  of  this  Is  based  on  liasty  Tislts  and 
Is  nothing  Imt  ^)bsenratlon''.  In  1S06  W.  8.  BUtdiley,  state 
geologist,  began  gathering  data  tor  a  detailed  report  on  Indiana 
coaL  This  report,  1,760  pages,  was  poblished  early  In  1800.  In 
the  annual  reports  of  the  state  mhie  Inspector  wlU  be  found  data 
conoemtaig  Indlridoal  mines,  machinery  used,  output,  and  a  great 
many  other  facts  concerning  the  actual  work. 

M  Indiana  Choioinff  1S82,  p.  24:  'Underlying  all  our  coal 
seams  are  great  beds  of  excellent  fire  day.  Good  fire  bricks  are 
made  in  Clay  and  VttmllloQ  counties*  and  the  raw  material  la 
abundant  In  the  southwestern  regions.  When  the  coming  man 
builda^  not  fw  today,  but  tcr  all  time,  he  will  require  permanent 
fireproof  edifices^  and  will  then  avoid  disastrous  conflagrationa 
by  dieaply  furnishing  from  this  day,  window  and  door  frames, 
roofk,  comlfees,  etc^  and  ornamental  brackets  of  terra  cotta  ware. 
The  supply  Is  sufficient  to  fnmlib  the  world,  and  when  common 
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potters'  marl  was  discovered  in  the  hillside  near  the 
Ohio  riven  James  Clews,  from  the  potteries  of  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  undertook  to  develop  the  bed 
A  potters '  company  was  formed  at  Louisville,  potters 
from  Staffordshire  to  the  number  of  forty  were  im- 
ported, and  when  David  Dale  Owen  was  there  in 
1837  the  first  Mln  was  burning.  Clay  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi '^ chalk  banks''  was  brought  for  making 
queensware.  What  became  of  the  plant  Dr.  Owen 
did  not  tell,  though  in  his  report  for  1838  he  observed 
that  the  owners  were  in  need  of  ^^pure  flint"  for  the 
finer  grades  of  porcelain.  The  work  at  Troy  was 
continued,  however,  down  to  1892  by  B.  H.  Hincho, 
who  bought  the  pltuit  in  1862. 

In  almost  every  community  in  the  state  during 
the  forties  and  fifties  there  was  a  brick  yard  in  which 
was  manufactured  the  common  red  bricks  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  old  farm  houses,  especially  prevalent  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

An  early  attempt  to  manufacture  Indiana  clay 
products  for  the  market  was  in  the  same  county  as 
the  first  pottery,  Perry.  This  was  a  sewer  pipe  fac- 
tory, founded  at  Cannelton  by  A.  D.  Clark  in  1862. 
This  factory  only  recently  was  superseded  by  a  much 
larger  one,  the  Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Company.** 

In  Parke  county,  near  Bloomingdale,  potteries 
were  established  as  early  as  1840.  At  Annapolis, 
nearby,  the  Coke  Oven  Hollow  factory,  established 
by  H.  B.  Atchison,  has  been  in  operation  since  1841, 
making  for  the  most  part  vitrified  stoneware.  This 
day  was  also  hauled  to  Bockville  or  shipped  away 
on  the  old  canal.^^ 


inreTftite,  the  clays  of  Indiana  wHf  be  richer  than  the  minea 
of  Colorado  and  the  golden  sand  of  OaUfbmia.  Dnmlg  1882 
there  were  2,760  tons  of  fire  clay  produced.** 

»  De  la  Hunt,  HUtorv  of  Perry  OawUy,  118.  Also,  Indiama 
Geology,  1896,  p.  128. 

40  Indiana  Geology,  1806,  p.  47. 
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At  Clay  City  in  Clay  oounty  a  stoneware  pottery 
was  established  in  1846  and  from  the  same  bed  sev- 
eral thousand  tons  of  olay  were  shipped  to  a  pottery 
in  West  Indianapolis.  In  1869  there  were  three  pot- 
teries in  the  county :  one  in  Brazil  owned  by  Torbet 
and  Baker,  one  owned  by  Isaac  Cordroy,  a  mile 
northeast,  and  one  at  Harmony,  owned  by  S.  H. 
Brown.  They  were  turning  out  200,000  gallons  per 
year.  In  Greene  county  at  Owensboro  a  man  named 
Reynolds  operated  a  pottery  in  the  early  days.  The 
Worthington  pottery  has  been  running  since  1872. 
Where  Loogootee  now  is  Upton  Stuckey  operated  a 
pottery  in  1842.  This  continued  fifty  years.  At 
Shoals  a  pottery  was  in  operation  from  1870  till  1892. 

By  far  the  larger  factories  of  this  kind  are  in  the 
Brazil  field,  where  they  use  the  days  and  shales 
underlying  the  coaL"  There  were  in  1904  five  of 
these  factories,  all  of  recent  establishment  The  Wil- 
liam £.  Dee  Clay  Manufacturing  company  of  Mecca, 
Parke  county,  erected  in  1894 ;  the  American  sewer 
pipe  company  at  Brazil ;  the  Chicago  sewer  pipe  com- 
pany of  Brazil,  establiidied  in  1893,  are  some  of  the 
older  plants.  The  day  of  this  same  region  is  now 
used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  hollow  block 
and  conduit  ware.  The  Ayer-McCarel  day  company, 
the  Weaver  day  and  coal  company,  the  Excelsior 
day  works,  the  Continental  day  and  mining  com- 
pany, the  McEoy  works,  and  the  Vigo  Clay  com- 
pany, all  established  since  1890,  are  leaders.  Fire 
brick,  dry  pressed  brick,  architectural  terra  cotta, 
encaustic  tile,  ordinary  building  brick,  drain  tile,  and 
paving  materials  are  now  made  in  great  quantities 
and  bid  fair  soon  to  rival  the  coal  mines  themselves 
in  commercial  importance.    They  are  fulfilling,  in  a 

41  Dr.  Mansnr  Wrl^t  was  tnrniiig  <rat  40,000  bricks  dally 
from  his  yards  In  BrasU  in  1800. 
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large  manner,  the  prophecy  of  the  sixties  concerning 
iron  foundries.  In  1914  the  clay  products  were 
valued  at  $8,605,000.  They  were  made  in  231  fac- 
tories employing  5,512  hands.^' 

^  162    OouTio  Limestone 

The  Owens  in  the  Geological  Reconnaissances 
made  only  one  brief  reference  to  the  Bedford  lime- 
stone.** Dr.  Winthrop  Foote,  who  settled  at  Pales- 
tine in  1818  and  whose  sepulcher,  hewn  from  a  solid 
limestone  boulder,  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  Bed- 
ford, often  assured  his  neighbors  that  the  great 
wealth  of  Lawrence  county  was  in  its  quarries.  Such 
was  his  confidence  that  he  bought  up  the  land  on 
which  most  of  the  quarries  have  since  been  opened. 
It  was  due  to  his  entiiiusiasm  that  a  stone  cutter  from 
Louisville  came  to  Bedford  in  1832.  Some  of  the 
stone  was  used  locally  but  of  course  no  commercial 
use  could  be  made  till  the  coming  of  the  railroad 
offered  an  outlet  As  a  proof  that  the  stone  wiU 
stand  weather  are  the  abutments  of  the  old  Bawlins 
bridge  and  the  Bawlins  mill  near  Bedford  where 
after  three-quarters  of  a  century  every  mark  of  the 
mason's  chisel  is  still  evident. 

With  the  coming  of  the  New  Albany  and  Salem 
railroad  in  1851-2  and  the  possibility  of  transporta- 
tion, renewed  interest  was  aroused.  A  civil  engineer, 
named  Davis  Harrison,  from  Louisville,  after  locat- 
ing the  railroad,  turned  his  attention  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  the  stone  industry.  Nathan  Hall,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  pioneer  quarryman  in  the 

4s  l%e  best  historical  sources  for  tbis  section  are  Qeological 
Report,  1885,  1904,  and  1906.  See,  also,  Lesqnereuz's  article  in 
Report  of  1862.    Gotmty  histories. 

4t  Geological  ReconnoisBance,  18^7,  p.  183:  ''Most  of  the 
limestones 'in  the  Oolitic  series— that  is^  those  occurring  in  the 
counties  of  Crawford,  Orange,  Lawr^ice,  Monroe,  Owen  and 
Patnam-^nake  good  building  materials.'' 
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district,  opened  a  quarry  where  the  Old  Blue  Hole  ia 
now  and  hauled  his  output  to  the  railroad  with  oxen. 
It  is  said  locally  that  some  of  the  stone  for  the  Indi* 
ana  State  House  was  thus  transported.  JohnOlover 
had  opened  a  quarry  just  soutii  of  Bedford  before 
the  Civil  war  but  the  quarry  was  not  reopened  after 
that  event 

Various  references  were  made  to  the  stone  in 
geological  reports  but  no  great  interest  developed 
till  the  early  seventies.  In  1878  the  HoUowell  quarry 
in  Dark  Hollow,  four  miles  northwest  of  Bedford, 
was  opened  by  the  Hinsdale,  Doyle  Granite  company 
to  supply  stone  for  the  Chicago  city  halL  In  May 
1878  the  Dark  Hollow  stone  company  had  opened  the 
first  quarry  in  this  district  Their  first  large  order 
was  for  the  Indiana  state  house.  In  three  years  this 
company  paid  in  dividends  100  per  cent  The  Bed- 
ford Steam  stone  works,  1886;  and  the  Baalbec  are 
the  other  two  original  quarries  of  this  famous  old 
district 

Buff  Bidge,  two  miles  northeast  of  Dark  Hollow, 
is  also  an  early  quarry  district  The  Old  Hoosier, 
opened  in  1879,  is  the  oldest  of  this  group.  EVom  it 
stone  has  been  shipped  to  all  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Opened  originally  in  a  number  of  shafts, 
tiiese  by  1896  all  had  been  run  together  until  the 
quarry  was  twenty-five  acres  in  extent  and  at  that 
time  had  been  worked  from  five  to  seven  cuts  deep, 
or  about  forty  feet  on  an  average.  The  Perry,  Mat- 
thews and  Buskirk  quarry  was  opened  in  1^;  the 
Hallowell  stone  company,  1896;  Hoosier  No.  2, 
opened  in  1885  to  furnish  stone  for  the  Memphis 
bridge;  the  Buff  Bidge,  opened  in  1891;  and  a  few 
others,  long  since  abandoned,  constitute  this  famous 
group.  Their  switch,  which  resembles  the  freight 
yards  of  a  city,  joins  the  Monon  at  Horseshoe  a  few 
miles  north  of  Bedford. 
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The  Blue  Hole  quarry,  one  of  the  most  noted  in 
the  whole  belt,  was  sold  to  the  Hinsdale,  Doyle  Gran- 
ite company  in  1878,  by  whom  it  was  developed  The 
Benzel  quarry  was  opened  nearby  in  1890  by  the  Bed- 
ford-Blue Stone  company.  In,  1890  the  Brown 
quarry  was  opened  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
city,  and  in  1892  the  Salem-Bedford  quarry,  a  half 
mile  northwest  of  the  Brown. 

At  Mitchell  Hollow  in  1890,  at  Fort  Bittner  as 
early  as  1850,  and  on  a  large  scale  in  1860,  at  Bock 
Lick  and  at  Fishing  creek,  all  southeast  of  Bedford, 
quarries  have  been  opened  and  operated  successfully. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Oolitic  belt  are  the  Bo- 
mona  quarries  in  Owen  county  on  the  Vincennes 
branch  of  the  Vandalia  railroad.  This  quarry  was 
opened  in  1868  by  the  Gosport  stone  and  lime  com- 
pany from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Bomona  stone  com- 
pany in  1885.  The  Lilly  quarry  at  Bomona,  in  1890 ; 
.  the  Bienert  quarry  at  Bomona,  in  1870 ;  the  Keystone 
quarry,  half  way  between  Gosport  and  Bomona,  and 
tiie  Old  State  House  quarry,  two  miles  east  of  Spen- 
cer (the  last  two  are  abandoned)  are  the  principal 
mines  of  this  region. 

Between  these  extremes  there  is  almost  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  quarries,  located  along  the  Monon 
railway  and  its  branches. 

The  Big  Creek  district  around  Stinesville  was 
opened  up  by  a  local  quarryman  named  Bichard  Gil- 
bert, in  1828.  His  quarry  was  nearly  a  mile  south  of 
Stinesville  in  the  east  bluff.  In  1855  Edward  M. 
Watts  and  William  M.  Biddle  opened  up  a  complete 
stone  mill  on  Big  Greek  less  than  a  mile  west  of 
Stinesville.  Here  for  thirteen  years  they  quarried 
stone  and  shipped  it  away  on  the  railroad.  This  was 
known  commercially  as  the  White  Biver  stone.  Later 
companies  in  this  cUstrict  such  as  the  Indiana  Steam 
stone  company,  the  North  Bedford,  the  Terre  Haute, 
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file  Ghriawold  and  the  Stinesville,  have  kept  this  stone 
on  the  market 

The  EUetsvUle  district  was  opened  by  John  Mat- 
thews in  1862.  A  mill  was  erected  in  1864  and  in 
1877  the  first  channeler  was  pat  in  nse  here  at  a  cost 
of  $6|000.  John  Kostenbaker  opened  a  quarry  in 
1864;  Major  R  F.  Perry  in  1866;  Sharp  and  ffight 
in  18(59.  These  and  their  snccessors  have  continued 
some  of  their  quarries  to  the  present 

Next  south  of  EUetsviIle  is  the  Hunter  Valley 
district,  now  one  of  the  leading  quarry  centers  of  the 
whole  area.  Although  Oolitic  stone  was  used  in  the 
Bloomington  courthouse  in  1819,  and  in  tombstones 
and  other  ornaments  cut  as  early  as  1856  by  Jesse 
Carson,  the  commercial  development  was  not  begun 
around  Bloomington  till  1891  when  the  Morton  0. 
Hunter  stone  company  opened  the  quarries  in  Hun- 
ter valley,  two  miles  northwest  of  Bloomington. 
This  company  was  followed  by  the  Chicago  and 
Bloomington  company  in  1892;  the  Norton  stone 
company  in  1892;  Perry,  Matthews  and  Perring  in 
1893;  the  Star  company  in  1895,  and  the  Hunter 
Brothers  in  1895. 

The  Sanders  district  was  opened  in  1888  by  the 
Oolitic  stone  company  of  Indiana,  which  in  1890  fur- 
nished stone  for  the  Chicago  auditoriuuL  The  Mon- 
roe County  Oolitic  company  opened  the  Adams 
quarry  in  1889  and  since  then  a  number  of  quarries 
have  been  opened  in  the  district 

The  entire  area  from  Stinesville  to  Bedford 
appears  to  the  traveler  on  the  Monon  now  as  a  con- 
tinuous quarry.  No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to 
follow  the  development  of  this  business  in  detaiL 
Machinery  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  hand  labor 
in  quarry  and  milL  In  1879  there  were  20  quarries 
in  the  field,  177  hands  employed,  and  an  output 
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valued  at  $141,850,  since  when  the  business  has 
grown  to  enormous  proportions/* 

^  163    Nattjbal  Gas 

The  natural  gas  supply  of  Indiana  bogan  with  the 
ooiiqc>letion  of  the  well  at  Portland,  March  14,  1886. 
However,  a  few  instances  of  flowing  gas  had  been 
discovered  before.  £arly  in  1881  a  flow  was  noted 
from  a  deep  well  in  Fountain  county.  No  develop- 
ment followed  and  the  incident  was  f orgotten.^*^  A 
gas  well  near  Kentland  in  1882  was  described  as 
throwing  sand  and  water  thirty  feet  in  the  air  in 
violent  periodic  jets.  Another  well  in  the  same  place 
had  been  discharging  gas  for  at  least  twelve  years.^ 

The  impetus  to  boring  for  gas  came  from  Ohio 
where,  near  Findlay,  gas  was  found  in  great  quanti- 
ties. This  led  people  to  believe  the  field  extended 
over  into  Indiana.  Drills  were  put  down  in  a  great 
many  places  but  without  results.  These  failures  led 
to  a  more  careful  study  of  the  general  situation.  At 
Eaton,  Delaware  county,  in  1876,  a  flow  of  gas  had 
been  obtained  at  a  depth  of  600  feet  Accordingly  a 
local  company  was  formed  and  the  Eaton  well  sunk 
to  922  feet,  where  gas  was  found  in  the  Trenton  rock. 
September  13,  1886,  the  Howard  Natural  Gas  and 
Oil  company  sunk  a  well  in  the  edge  of  Kokomo  and 
found  gas  in  Trenton  rock  at  a  depth  of  904  feet. 
About  a  month  later  a  second  well  was  sunk  in  the 
same  vicinity  with  the  same  results. 

^  No  extended  historical  study  has  he&i  made  of  the  Industry. 
The  ahove  account  has  been  written  from  the  Cfeologioal  ReportSf 
coonty  histories,  contemporary  newspajiers  and  some  tradition. 
Of  the  BeoloifkMi^  Reports  the  followinf  are  the  best :  1837,  p.  188; 
1879,  p.  229;  1880,  p.  877;  1881,  p.  29;  1896,  p.  291;  1907,  p.  Sia 
These  Reports  are  of  a  sdentlflc  character. 

M  Geological  Report,  1881,  p.  116. 

«•  Cfeolotfioal  Report,  1882,  p.  57. 
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These,  it  will  be  noted,  were  sunk  the  same  year 
as  the  one  at  Portland  where  a  depth  of  990  feet  was 
attained.^^  By  1888  productive  weUs  were  in  flow  at 
Albion,  Alexandria,  Amboy,  Anderson,  Auburn,  But- 
ler, Cicero,  Dunkirk,  Elwood,  Fairmount,  Farmland, 
Fort  Wayne,  Frankton,  Greenfield,  Greensburg, 
Hartford  City,  Jonesboro,  Knightstown,  Kokomo, 
Laf  ontaine,  Lawrence,  Lawrenceburg,  Marion,  Mont- 
pelier,  Morristown,  Newcastle,  Noblesville,  North 
Vernon,  Portland,  Bedkey,  Salem,  Spiceland,  Sum- 
mitville  and  Winchester/*  Several  hundred  other 
wells  in  all  parts  of  the  state  were  bored  during  this 
period.  The  years  from  1886  to  1890  were  referred 
to  as  the  '^ natural  gas  craze/'  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  the  **gas  belt'*  was  Grant,  Howard, 
Tipton,  Hamilton,  Madison,  Hancock,  Delaware, 
Blackford,  Henry  and  Bush  counties  with  a  few  out- 
lying pockets. 

Excitement  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  Ex- 
cursion trains  carried  crowds,  daily,  to  see  the  won- 
ders. The  wells  meantime  stood  open,  wasting  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  the  best  fuel  in  the 
world,  merely  to  support  flambeaus  for  visiting  ex- 
cursionists. No  one  doubted  but  that  the  supply  was 
perpetual**  By  1900  it  was  clear  that  the  supply 
was  failing.  The  factories  which  had  been  attracted 
by  cheap  fuel  began  to  look  elsewhere  for  other  fuel 
or  a  new  location. 

After  1900  the  use  of  gas  was  rapidly  abandoned. 
In  1905-6  the  pressure  at  Muncie  failed.   This  was  in 

«T  Geological  Report^  188S-6,  p.  814. 

4«  Geological  Report^  XVI,  234. 

49  Geological  Report,  XVII,  328.  Between  1886  and  1897  5,400 
live  gas  wells  were  drilled.  Of  these  2,800  had  been  abandoned 
in  1807.  There  were  at  this  time  219  companies  fomishing  natural 
gas.  Geological  Report,  1897,  p.  261.  There  is  a  good  aocoimt 
by  Margaret  Wynn,  in  Indiana  Magasine  of  Hietory,  IV,  ZL 
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the  heart  of  the  field  and  marks  the  end  of  the  era, 
although  a  few  companies  still  continue  to  furnish 
small  amounts. 

§  164    Petboleum 

There  was  an  exciting  petroleum  hunt  in  southern 
Indiana  during  the  Civil  war  by  prospectors  from 
the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields.  They  were  attracted  to 
the  deep  valleys  of  Crawford  and  Perry  counties  by 
their  similarity  to  the  Pennsylvania  fields  and  by  the 
oil  springs  that  are  found  in  southwestern  Crawford 
county.  No  oil  was  found.  The  well  on  the  Clark 
farm  was  sunk  648  feet  and  the  one  at  MiMn  1,180 
feet. 

The  real  discovery  of  the  petroleum  fields  of  Indi- 
ana was  due  to  the  widespread  hunt  for  gas  from 
1886  to  1890.  Thousands  of  wells  were  bored  in  all 
parts  of  the  state  but  the  gas  hunters  did  not  want 
to  be  bothered  with  oil.  However,  in  some  places  oil 
without  gas  was  found  and  in  these  places  wells  were 
developed.  One  of  these  was  at  Terre  Haute  where,  ^ 
in  the  course  of  three  years,  54,740  barrels  were 
pumped  from  the  three  wells.  In  1865  Chauncey 
Eose  bored  a  deep  well  in  front  of  the  Terre  Haute 
house  expecting  an  artesian  well.  At  a  depth  of  1,629 
feet,  in  Comif erous  limestone,  he  struck  oil.  In  1869 
a  second  well  on  the  bank  of  the  river  between  Wal- 
nut and  Poplar  streets  struck  oil  at  1,642  feet.  A 
third  well  dug  in  1869  reached  a  vein  of  oil  which 
produced  25  barrels  per  day.*^  There  was  the  usual 
rush.  More  than  a  score  of  wells  were  put  down  in 
the  vicinity  but  only  one  struck  pay  oil  This,  the 
Phoenix  well,  has  been  the  best  paying  well  in  the 
state.'^    At  Frandsville,  in  Pulaski  county,  a  well 

BO  Geoloffical  Reports,  II,  185. 

»  Geological  Beportt,  XXXI,  538:  ''When  the  driU  flnt 
Btmck  the  oU-bearing  atratom  on  the  night  of  May  6,  1888,  the 
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'wmtc^ned  in  October,  1887.  Here  the  borerd  for  oil 
in  1865  had  found  gas  and  abandoned  the  wdL  In 
1887  they  bored  for  gas  and  were  disappointed  in 
finding  oiL  At  Medaryville,  K  W.  Gillette  opened 
three  wells  about  the  same  time.  In  the  course  of 
three  yeara  oil  wells  had  been  opened  up  in  all  parts 
of  the  gas  bdl  The  best  of  the  field  seems  to  have 
been  around  Montpelier,  a  district  extending  some 
fifteen  miles  in  all  directions  tram  that  town.  This 
district  was  <^ned  in  1890  by  the  Manhattan  and 
Jackson  oil  companies.  The  beet  of  these  wdls  aver- 
aged about  60  barrels  per  day.**  None  of  these  were 
large  wells,  such  as  all  drillers  continually  expected 
to  strike.  However,  the  net  production  of  the  state 
increased  steadily  from  33,375  barrels  in  1889,  from 
the  Terre  Haute  wells  alone,  to  4,680,732  barrels  in 
1896.  By  1897  the  output  had  b^on  to  fail,  the  loss 
that  year  being  327,594  barrels,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  two  new  fields,  Peru  and  Alexandria,  were 
added.  The  latter  field  was  opened  in  April,  1^7, 
and  by  the  dose  of  the  year  67  wells  had  be^i  dug, 
33  of  whidi  had  produced  71,767  barrels." 

However  the  industry  after  a  decline  to  3,751,307 
barrels  in  1898  steadily  rose  to  11,281,030  barrels«in 

fhw  was  00  great  Itet  Quite  a  lake  of  oil  accnaiidated  arouid  Ibe 
derrick,  aad  tbere  waa  aome  alarm  lest  a  deittnictiTo  lire  riioald 
reaalt  The  drIU  waa  tbem  polled  out  of  the  well,  and  aa  aoon  as 
the  end  left  the  mooth  of  the  oaaiiig  a  aolld  stream  of  oil  four 
and  a  half  Inches  in  diameter  shot  Into  ^e  air  to  a  distance  of 
forty  to  fifty  feet  While  running  at  this  rate  th^re  was  probahly 
a  little  orer  a  barrel  a  minute  pouring  from  the  well,  and  when 
the  preaaure  decreased  from  the  first  qpurt,  which  laated  onlr 
fifteen  minutee,  the  flow  steadied  down  to  a  four  and  a  half -inch 
stream,  flpurting  about  three  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  well.  A 
tank  with  a  capacity  of  tw^ity  barrels  was  put  under  the  pipe, 
and  it  was  filled  to  overflowing  la  Just  twenty4wo  mbratea** 

ss  Q0olo9ieal  Report,  XVI,  SM 

M  Geot^gM  Beporty  XXII,  IML 
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1904  which  was  the  highest  point  ever  reached.  The 
sixteen  years  from  1891  to  1907  cover  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  what  is  called  the  Trenton  Bock 
petroleum  in  Indiana.  There  had  been  opened  23,- 
712  wells  in  this  field  by  the  dose  of  1906.  At  that 
time  there  were  16,266  producing  wells,  or  45  less 
than  there  had  been  one  year  earlier.  These  wells 
averaged  1.19  barrels  per  day  as  against  1.59  a  year 
earlier.  For  the  first  time  also  the  number  of  dry 
holes  and  abandoned  wells  exceeded  the  number  of 
new  wells.  These  facts  indicate  the  waning  condi- 
tion of  the  business. 

The  Princeton  oil  field  opened  up  in  1891.  When 
the  Southern  railroad  located  its  shops  at  Princeton 
it  began  prospecting  for  gas  and  coal.  Traces  of  oil 
were  found,  but  not  tUl  May  25, 1903,  was  a  success- 
ful well  driven,  the  Hoosier  No.  2.  Since  then  a  con- 
siderable field  has  been  opened  up.  This  oil  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  about  1,000  feet,  in  sandstone. 
The  field  has  since  widened  to  Oaldand  City  and 
Petersburg. 

Still  later  a  field  was  found  in  Sullivan  county, 
which  in  1915  had  503  wells  and  produced  547,500 
barrels;  the  Princeton  field  in  the  same  year  pro- 
ducing only  136,570  barrels  from  266  wells.  The 
whole  state  in  1915  produced  1,047,778  barrels  from 
3,983  wells.  In  ahnost  every  case  gas  has  been  found 
in  the  same  vicinity  with  oiL  The  oil  and  gas  era 
thus  extend  from  about  1885  to  1915.  During  this 
time  scarcely  a  neighborhood  in  the  state  but  has 
been  bored  for  oil  or  gas.  While  the  cash  value  of 
the  combined  product  has,  perhaps,  exceeded  $200,- 
000,000,  it  is  doubtful  if  all  the  money  obtained  would 
pay  for  all  the  labor  expended.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  worse  case  of  wasting  natural  resources  than  the 
exploitation  of  the  early  forests. 
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8tatb  school  system 

^  165    Gbne&al  Featusbs 

As  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  common  schools, 
some  of  the  district  schools  of  that  era  attained  great 
excellence.  A  combination  of  a  good  teacher  and  a 
public  spirited  commnnity  was  not  hampered  by  any 
outside  influence.  On  the  other  hand  the  poor  sdiools 
failed  to  receive  any  encouragement  from  county  or 
state  authorities.  The  making  of  these  almost  inde- 
pendent schools  into  a  system,  with  some  approach, 
at  least,  to  uniform  excellence,  was  the  work  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Again  it 
should  be  suggested  that  this  change  in  purpose  was 
not  made  at  once.  There  was  no  sharp  *  *  about-face  * ' 
in  the  development  of  the  schools  but  only  a  ten- 
dency, perhaps  at  the  time  not  widely  regarded.  All 
of  the  elements  of  the  system  had  been  suggested 
long  before  1873,  and  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  many  of  them.  Here,  as  in  other  phases  of 
the  development  of  the  schools  of  Indiana,  the  chief 
problem,  and  the  one  most  often  overlooked,  was  the 
formation  of  a  foundation  in  public  opinion.  En- 
thusiastic educators  have  built  up  great  hopes  only 
to  see  them  fail  of  realization  for  lack  of  popular 
appreciation  and  support 

Beading  the  reports  of  the  state  superintendent 
from  1854  to  1873  will  convince  one  that  these  leaders 
had  in  mind  a  state  system,  and,  moreover,  saw 
pretty  clearly  what  was  necessary  for  its  realization. 
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Oonceming  public  opinion^  which  was  fairly  well 
established  by  1870,  the  requirements  fell  into  five 
broad  classes :  First,  a  state  school  fund,  raised  by 
state  taxation  and  administered  by  state  authority; 
second,  uniform  state-controlled  administration; 
third,  state  supervision;  fourth,  professional  prepar- 
ation ;  fifth  and  last,  a  state  curriculum.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  set  forth  in  order  the  progress  made 
along  these  lines. 

^  166    Financial  Makaqement 

In  a  previous  chapter  the  origin  and  nature  of 
most  of  the  funds  connected  with  the  school  system 
have  been  discussed.  Very  little  progress  has  been 
made  for  a  half  century  along  this  line.  Neither 
Indiana  university,  Purdue,  nor  the  State  Normal 
school,  though  integral  parts  of  the  state  school  sys- 
tem, can  be  said  to  be  under  the  financial  control  of 
any  officer  or  board  connected  with  the  system. 
Their  funds,  almost  entirely,  are  provided  directly 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  expended  by  boards  of 
trustees  independent  of  the  state  board  of  education. 
The  law  of  1873  does  give  the  state  board  the  power 
to  appoint  three  of  its  members  to  visit  the  State 
Normal  each  term  and  report  to  its  board  of  trustees, 
but  the  recommendations,  if  any,  are  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  trustees. 

The  relation  between  the  state  board  and  the  city 
schools  is  equally  indirect.  The  cities,  towns,  and 
townships  draw  their  proportions  of  the  common 
school  fund  without  any  direcf  action  of  the  state 
board.  The  state  superintendent  distributes  this 
fund,  but  if  the  local  officers  have  done  their  duties  as 
to  enumeration,  he  has  no  discretion  in  the  matter. 
However,  a  recent  statute  required  each  township 
school  to  continue  in  session  at  least  six  months,  pro- 
vided the  highest  legal  local  levy  will  sustain  it.    If 
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this  f aiL  then  the  state  will  supply  the  required 
funds.  Likewise  in  oommissioning  high  sdiools  the 
state  board  may  require  the  local  corporations  to 
maintain  a  certain  minimum  term  in  order  to  hold 
the  commission. 

By  far  the  greatest  step  toward  uniform  state 
regulation  was  the  Teachers'  Wage  law,  March  2, 
1907,  which  virtuaDy  made  every  teacher  an  em- 
ployee of  the  state.  In  connection  with  this,  and  also 
greatly  strengthening  the  state's  authority,  are  the 
various  statutes,  discussed  later,  reclaiming  for  the 
state  the  sole  power  of  licensing  teachers.  While  the 
state  still  lacks  direct  compulsory  power  over  the 
finances  of  the  local  school  ofilcers,  the  tendency  is 
clearly  in  the  direction  of  centralization. 

%  167    ADicnnsTBATioK 

The  law  of  1873,  which  as  nearly  as  any  one  event 
indicates  the  beginning  of  the  state  system,  dealt 
very  largely  with  administration.^  There  was  very 
little  in  the  law  that  could  be  called  original  Its 
merit  lay  in  its  organization.  After  making  some 
minor  changes  concerning  the  state  board  the  law 
took  up  the  county  superintendency.*  County  ad- 
ministration had  always  been  a  weak  point    By  the 

I  There  are  two  statntety  Lawi  of  IndUn^,  1873,  chaps.  XXY 
and  xxvt 

s  The  confltttatkm  of  the  stata  hoard  faaa  heen  chansed  mmm- 
what  in  recant  ytars.  In  1866  it  waa  Biade  i«>  of  the  floveniory 
state  superintoMleot,  preaideota  of  Indiana  nniv^raity  and  the 
State  Normal  school  and  the  auperintendenta  of  the  three  largest 
c\tieB.—Lau)$  of  Indiana^  1866,  p.  83.  In  1876  the  president  of 
Pnrdne  was  added.— Lairf  of  Inditm^,  1876,  p.  180.  In  1899  three 
new  members  were  added,  one  of  whom  haa  nsnalljr  been  a  concee 
president,  one  a  conntj  soperintendenty  and  ona  a  priTate  cttiasa, 
ftpressntlns  the  laborhig  man.— Laica  of  IndUnm,  1890,  p.  46a  In 
^  1913  three  more  mtfi  "of  known  sympathy  with  vocatloBal  ednea- 
'  tlon*"  were  added.— Laiot  of  /adftMO,  191B,  ch.  2i  Sea  7. 
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law  of  1837  three  commissioiiers  were  appointed  by 
the  circnit  court  to  examine  teachers.  These  com- 
missioners were  of  no  service  to  the  schools,  since 
they  acted  singly  and  if  one  refused  it  was  usually 
easy  to  get  a  Ucense  from  another.  This  office  was 
abolished  in  1849  for  those  counties  which  accepted 
the  law.  In  1852  the  duty  of  licensing  teachers  was 
entrusted  to  the  state  superintendent  and  his  depu- 
ties. Only  a  few  of  these  deputies  had  been  appoint- 
ed when  the  friends  of  local  government  again  se- 
cured the  upper  hand  and  made  the  county  commis- 
sioners the  licensing  body.  One  state  superintendent 
after  another,  from  1856  to  1873,  asked  for  a  county 
school  officer  with  power  to  administer  and  super- 
vise. In  1861  the  county  examiner  was  provided  for, 
but  on  account  of  the  salary  and  the  character  of  the 
appointees,  the  duties  were  performed  rather  per- 
functorily.* The  new  officer,  tiie  county  superintend- 
ent, was  primarily  a  professional  supervisor  of  the 
teachers.  However,  he  was  made  tiie  long-sought 
medium  between  the  state  and  the  district  schools. 
He  held  public  teachers'  examinations,  controlled 
county  and  township  teachers'  institutes,  tried  all 
cases  of  his  county  coming  under  the  school  laws, 
took  the  enumeration,  made  statistical  reports  to 
the  state  superintendent,  and  executed  all  the  orders 
of  the  state  board.  He  also  audited  the  accounts  for 
all  the  offices  handling  school  funds  and  presided 
over  meetings  of  county  boards  of  education.  While 
there  was  no  radical  change  here,  every  one  felt  that 
the  law  tightened  the  grip  of  the  state  on  the  school 
system.  The  increased  prestige  of  the  county  super- 
intendent did  not  pass  unchallenged. 

The  law  of  1873  had  provided  that  the  township 
trustees  elect  the  county  superintendent.     Under 

•  Law$  of  Indiana,  1861,  p.  78. 
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guise  of  economy,  the  friends  of  local  autonomy,  or 
perhaps  county  politics  did  it,  by  a  law  of  1875  placed 
his  election  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners/ The  board  was  given  power  to  fix  the 
number  of  days  service  the  county  superintendent 
should  render,  which  number  should  not  exceed  one- 
half  the  number  of  schools  plus  twenty  office  days. 
This  law,  of  course,  made  a  mere  executive  agent  out 
of  him  and,  though  under  the  law,  he  must  have  had 
two  years*  experience  as  a  teacher,  it  would  have 
kept  first  rate  men  from  the  office.  Fortunately,  the 
supreme  court  overthrew  this  on  a  technicality.  In 
1899  the  length  of  term  was  made  four  years,  with  a 
thirty-six  months'  license  as  the  educational  qualifi- 
cation. 

The  auditing  work  of  the  county  superintendent 
was  timely.  The  reports  for  1874  shows  a  saving  to 
the  school  fund  of  $52,472  collected  from  delinquent 
debtors  to  the  school  fund  and  from  fines  not  turned 
over  by  justices.* 

The  law  of  1873  created  a  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, in  imitation  of  the  state  board,  but  its  powers  of 
adndnistration  were  not  large,  nor  clearly  defined.  It 
was  composed  of  the  townships,  city,  and  town  trus- 
tees under  the  presidency  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent, who  was  a  voting  member.  It  exercised  a  gen- 
erel  supervision,  of  an  advisory  nature,  over  build- 
ings, furniture,  text  books  and  other  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  It  had  no  compulsory  power  and  has 
not  exerted  much  influence  directly. 

No  change  in  township  and  district  management 
worth  while  was  made.   The  old  district  organization 

*  Laws  of  Indiana,  1875,  p.  181.  This  change  In  manner  of 
election  was  recommended  by  State  Superintendent  A.  C.  Hopkinsf 
Report,  1874,  p.  19. 

5  SupeHntendenft  Report,  1874,  p.  29. 
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under  the  director  was  retained  to  meet  annually  and 
renew  the  neighborhood  feud,  to  annoy  the  trustee 
and  disrupt  the  schooL  It  has  taken  these  old  sores 
in  our  school  system  a  century  to  heal  and  many  of 
the  scars  still  remain.  The  towns  and  cities  were 
taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  township  trustees 
and  placed  under  trustees  of  their  own,  a  mistake 
now  slowly  being  corrected.  The  administrative  sys- 
tem sketched  in  1873  has  come  down  to  the  present  in 
all  its  essentials.* 

§  168      SUPBEVISION 

In  many  respects  competent  supervision  has  been 
the  last  and  most  difficult  essential  of  the  school  sys- 
tem to  obtain.  More  abortive  attempts  have  been 
made  along  this  line  than  along  any  other.  The  dif- 
ficulty arose  from  several  sources.  It  was  an  expert 
service.  The  expert  needs  long  and  patient  prepara- 
tion, a  thing  that  did  not  appeal  to  the  practical  In- 
dianians.  Expert  service  has  never  been  appreciated 
highly  in  the  west.  Pestalozzi  would  have  been  un- 
able to  hold  the  position  of  county  superintendent 
because  he  would  have  been  out  of  ** touch*'  with  the 
people,  and  besides,  the  county  superintendent,  the 
most  professional  officer  in  the  system  of  1873,  had 
to  be  a  r^Bsident  elector  of  the  county. 

In  1843  the  state  treasurer  was  made  ex-offido 
superintendent  of  common  schools.    The  only  thing 

«  This  phase  of  our  school  system  is  discussed  by  W.  A. 
Rawles,  CeninHieing  Tendencies  in  the  Administration  of  Indiana, 
26,  seq.;  R.  G.  Boone,  History  of  Education  in  Indiana^  ch.  XVIII ; 
James  H.  Smart,  The  Schools  of  Indiana  (1876),  197,  seq.;  The 
Indiana  School  Journal^  and  the  Biennial  Reports  of  the  State 
Superintendents,  la  many  cases  sapenrision  and  administration 
are  combined  in  the  same  officer.  However,  it  seems  best  to  regard 
the  city  superintendent  as  a  supervisor  and  the  township  trustee 
as  an  administrator. 
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in  the  statate  that  suggests  supervision  if  the  title  of 
the  office.  In  1852  the  new  oonstituticm  created  the 
present  office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction but  the  office  is  distinctly  administrative,** 
The  first  officer  diosen  directly  aad  specifically 
for  supervisory  work  was  the  county  school  exam- 
iner provided  for  in  the  law  of  1865/  The  new  offi- 
cers, where  possible  to  secure  capable  men,  soon 
made  their  iniSuence  felt  In  many  counties  editors, 
physicians  or  lawyers  were  employed  who  did  only 
the  clerical  work  required  The  scdary  of  three  dol- 
lars per  day  was  not  such  as  to  attract  caimble  men.* 
By  1870  it  was  clear  to  all  that  the  county  examiner 
was  living  up  to  his  title  and  not  to  his  official  duties. 
He  had  been  expected  to  visit  each  school  one  or  more 
times  so  that  he  might  advise  the  trustees,  use  judg- 
ment in  licensing,  and  give  good  counsel  to  the  teadi- 
ers.  By  1870  visiting  had  practically  ceased.  It  was 
this  condition  that  led  to  the  law  of  1873,  creating 
the  county  superintendency.  The  latter  officer  and 
his  duties  have  been  noticed.  It  is  sufficient  to  add 
that  comparatively  little,  untU  quite  recently,  has 
been  accomplished  in  county  supervision.  County 
superintendents  have  found  that  by  reason  of  bad 
roads,  bad  weather,  frequent  changes  of  teachers, 
local  prejudices,  and  a  multitude  of  other  duties,  it 

••  Lm%C9  of  Inditmo,  1865,  dt  1 :  The  superintendent  shaU  be 
charged  with  the  admhiiatratloa  c€  the  aystem  of  pnblie  Inatnic- 
tion,  and  a  general  superintendence  of  the  hnsineas  resting  to 
tiie  common  schoc^s  of  the  state,  and  of  the  schocd  fonds  and 
scshool  rerennes  set  apart  and  appropriated  f6r  their  sopport" 

T  lAwM  of  Indiana,  1866,  ch.  I,  sec.  89:  **Tbisy  shaU  Yiait  the 
schools  of  their  respective  counties  as  often  as  they  msy  deem  it 
necessary,  during  each  term,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  tlieir 
usefulness,  and  eleTatlni^  as  far  as  practicable,  the  poor^  schools 
to  the  standard  of  the  best;  adYisIng  and  securing,  as  far  as 
practicable^  uniformity  in  their  organisation  and  managemeBt" 

•  State  SuperMmdenfo  Report,  XIV,  2& 
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was  almost  impossible  to  organize  comity  schools  in- 
to a  system  such  as  supervision  implies.  The  same 
observation  is  far  more  applicable  to  the  township 
trustee.  Originally  intended  as  a  supervising  school 
officer,  he  has  developed  into  anything  but  a  profes- 
sional schoolman. 

Supervision  has  progressed  most  in  the  city 
schools.  The  city  superintendents  have  come  to  be 
the  most  professional  schoolmen  in  the  state.  Two 
reasons  for  this  stand  out  prominently.  The  city 
schools  have  furnished  a  large  body  of  teachers  and 
pupils  in  dose  proximity  and  the  city  superintendent 
has  not  been  hampered  by  legal  and  political  restric- 
tions as  has  the  corresponding  county  officer. 

The  law  of  1865  made  each  civil  city  or  town  a 
legal  school  corporation,  placed  it  under  control  of  a 
board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  conmion  council  or 
town  board,  and  empowered  it  to  establish  graded 
schools.^  This  grant  of  power  has  remained  and  on 
its  ample  foundation  our  city  schools  system  has 
been  built  with  little  further  aid  or  hindrance  from 
the  General  Assembly.  The  general  value  of  school 
gradation  and  systematic  organization  had  in  1865 

9  JAv)9  of  Indiana,  1865,  ch«  I,  sees.  4  and  10:  "Each  civil 
townabip,  and  each  Incorporated  town  or  city  In  the  several 
counties  of  the  state  is  hereby  declared  a  distinct  municipal 
corporation  for  school  purposes,  and  the  trustees  of  such  township 
and  the  trustees  provided  for  in  the  next  section  of  this  act,  shall, 
for  their  township,  town,  or  city,  be  school  trustees,  and  p^onn 
the  duties  of  derk  and  treasurer  for  school  purposes.  They  may 
also  establish  graded  schools,  or  such  modifications  of  them  as 
may  be  practicable,  and  provide  for  admission  into  the  higher 
d^mrtments  of  the  graded  schools,  from  the  primary  schools  of 
their  townships,  such  pupils  as  are  sufficiently  advanced  for  such 
admission."  These  same  provisions  had  been  in  the  early  school 
law  of  1862  and  1855,  though  "graded  schools"  in  these  laws 
were  not  what  we  now  understand  by  that  term. — ^Boone,  Bduca- 
Uon  in  Indiana,  281. 
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been  conceded  for  twenty  years  by  the  leading  educa- 
tors of  the  state.  A  hasty  glance  through  the  reports 
of  the  state  superintendents  will  show  how  often  it 
was  discussed,  not  only  in  their  reports  but  in  profes- 
sional meetings.  Two  obstacles  presented  them- 
selves. A  large  majority  of  the  patrons  had  been 
educated  in  the  district,  ungraded  schools  and  to 
their  minds  such  schools  represented  the  last  word 
in  education.  This  prejudice  remained  a  force  to 
deal  with  for  a  generation  or  more,  from  1850  to 
1880.  The  other  obstacle  was  financial,  lack  of  funds 
to  construct  proper  buildings  and  hire  capable  super- 
intendents. The  opposition  to  the  former  soon  dis- 
appeared but  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  trustees  to 
pay  as  much  for  one  man  who  did  not  teach  as  for 
four  active  teachers. 

The  city  superintendent  is  the  result  of  fifty  years 
of  development  In  1871  Indianapolis  was  given  a 
special  system  of  schools  in  which  there  was  specific 
authority  given  to  the  school  board  **to  employ  and 
pay  teachers  and  appoint  superintendents.*"®  This 
school  board  of  six  members,  elected  by  popular  vote, 
was  also  authorized  to  borrow  $200,000  for  building 
purposes.  In  1873  this  same  general  power  was  ex- 
tended to  all  cities  and  towns.^^  It  must  not  be  in- 
ferred from  these  statutes  that  real  city  superintend- 
ents had  not  existed  previously.  At  Bockport  in  1856 
O.  H.  Smith  taught  the  high  school  and  supervised, 
of  course  without  statutory  sanction,  the  grades.  At 
Salem,  in  1857,  H.  D.  Wilson  had  a  corps  of  four  or 
five  teachers  whom  he  supervised,  though  the  schools 

10  Law$  of  Indiana,  1871,  ch.  XV,  sec  6. 

11  Laws  of  Indiana,  187a,  ch.  XXIV,  sees.  12,  13:  'TThe  school 
trustees  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities  shall  have  power  to 
employ  a  superintendent  for  their  schools,  whose  salary  shall  be 
paid  from  the  special  school  revenue,  and  to  prescribe  his  duties^ 
and  to  direct  in  the  discharge  of  the  same.** 
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were  not  graded  Between  185^  and  1870  most  every 
town  or  city  of  the  state  had  an  acknowledged 
**head**  to  its  schools  who  in  fact  controlled  them. 
These  men,  whatever  they  might  be  called,  usually 
taught  full  time.  George  B.  Stone,  who  organized 
the  schools  of  Indianapolis,  taught  two  classes  only, 
giving  the  balance  of  his  time  to  supervision.  South 
Bend,  in  1875,  employed  D.  A.  Ewing  to  supervise 
the  elementary  school  and  Benjamin  Wilcox  to 
supervise  the  high  school.  At  Vevay  and  Spencer 
in  1870  the  boards  employed  the  county  examiner  to 
supervise  but  since  the  experiment  was  not  repeated 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  unsatisfactory.  The  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  during  the  first  twenty  years 
the  city  or  town  superintendent  was  merely  the  head 
teacher.  At  Evansville  in  1858  and  at  New  Albany  in 
1870  one  of  the  trustees  acted  as  supervisor.  Both 
men,  H.  Q.  Wheeler  of  Evansville  and  Dr.  E.  New- 
land  of  New  Albany,  were  superior,  public-spirited 
officials,  but  there  was  no  salary  attached.  The  sup- 
erintendents gradually  realized  the  value  of  expert 
supervision,  or  more  accurately,  were  able  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  its  value,  and  consequently  gave 
more  and  more  of  their  time  to  this  work.  D.  Eckley 
Hunter,  at  Shelbyville,  in  1867,  gave  all  his  time  to 
supervision.  By  1880  school  boards  generally  began 
to  recognize  that  the  proper  sphere  of  the  superin- 
tendent was  not  teaching  but  supervising.  The  recog- 
nition of  this  was  due  largely  to  the  work  of  James 
H.  Smart  at  Fort  Wayne,  W.  H.  Wiley  at  Terre 
Haute,  A.  M.  Gow  at  Evansville,  A.  C.  Shortridge 
at  Indianapolis,  James  Baldwin  at  Huntington  and  a 
few  other  pioneer  city  superintendents.  Even  the 
best  of  these  continued  to  be  business  managers  of 
their  schools. 

There  remains  little  to  be  said  of  the  city  superin- 
tendents.   Since  about  1880  their  general  usefulness 
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has  beoome  recognized  and  their  field  of  operations 
definitely  marked  out  Taken  as  a  whole  they  consti- 
tute the  only  body  of  persons  connected  witii  school 
work  that  can  be  called  prof  essionaL  Their  business 
is  education.  The  law  has  not  specified  for  them  a 
term  of  office,  qualification,  salary  nor  duties.  They 
vary  greatiy  in  abUity,  but  the  competition  of  the 
school  boards  has  kept  the  standard  high  and  rising. 
Fortunately  neither  the  law  nor  public  opinion  re- 
quires, as  is  the  case  with  county  superintendents, 
tiiat  the  city  superintendent  be  a  resident  of  the  city, 
county,  or  state  where  he  serves. 

Besides  the  city  superintendent  there  have  come 
to  be  in  late  years  special  supervisors  in  the  larger 
dties.  The  best  example  of  this  work  is  that  of  Ne- 
braska Cropsey  of  Indianapolis,  who  for  many  years 
supervised  the  grade  schools  of  that  city.  Under  her 
direction  they  became  famous  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Most  every  city  now  employs  specialists  in 
music,  art,  physical  training  and  in  other  subjects 
lately  added  to  the  curriculum. 

The  state  board  of  education  has  gradually  as- 
sumed some  duties  of  supervision.  Beginning  witii 
1867  the  board  tried  to  link  the  high  schools  and  the 
state  university  together  so  that  graduates  of  the 
former  might  enter  the  latter  without  examination. 
In  June,  1869,  at  a  meeting  of  the  state  board  in 
Bloomington  this  question  alone  was  discussed.  The 
matter  finally  came  before  the  university  board  of 
trustees,  July  18, 1873,  by  whom  it  was  ordered  that 
graduates  of  certain  high  schools,  approved  by  the 
state  board  of  education,  be  admitted  to  the  univer- 
sity. On  the  evidence  of  blanks  filled  out  by  their 
superintendents,  fifteen  high  schools  were  granted 
commissions.    Six  more  were  added  in  1874.**  BVom 

It  Bute  8mp9riaUm^demr$  Report,  XXIT.  10& 
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this  simple  beginning  and  by  this  method  the  state 
board  has  gradually  acquired  complete  domination 
of  the  high  schooL  In  1875  similar  commissions  were 
issued  for  Purdue.  These  commissions,  at  first 
issued  annually,  were  soon  issued  to  run  until  re- 
voked for  cause.  By  1890  there  were  107  commis- 
sioned high  schools.  October  22, 1888,  the  state  board 
took  anotiier  step  in  tightening  its  authority  over  the 
high  schools  by  requiring  that  one  of  its  members 
visit  each  school  and  make  a  detailed  report  in  writ- 
ing before  a  commission  could  be  issued.  For  purposes 
of  visiting,  the  state  was  parceled  out  by  congres- 
sional districts  to  the  various  members  of  the 
board.^* 

Only  one  more  step  remained  in  this  direction  and 
that  was  taken  under  the  law  of  March  10,  1913, 
which  authorized  the  state  superintendent  to  appoint 

School  and  Superintendent  School  and  Snperhitendent 

Aurora — B.  S.  Clark.  New  Albany — H.  D.  Jacobs. 

Elkhart— John  K.  Waltz.  Bloomlngton— W.  R.  Houghton. 

Eransville— A.  M.  Gow.  Vincennes— T.  J.  Charlton. 

Franklin— B.  W.  Thompson.        Terre  Haute— W.  H.  WUey. 
€k>shen— D.  D.  Turke.  South  Bend— D.  A.  Swing. 

Greencastle— George  W.  Lee.      ShelbyvUle — ^W.  A.  Bates. 
Greensburg— C  W.  Hanrey.        Seymour— John  W.  CaldwelL 
Kokomo— Sheridan  Cox.  RushvUle — ^Davld  Graham. 

Logansport— George  C.  Shepard.  Plymouth — ^R.  A.  Chase. 
Ht  Vernon— A.  J.  Snoke.  Prlnceton^-D.  Bckley  Hunt^. 

Hunde— H.  S.  McBea. 

See»  also,  Report,  XXXVIII,  61 :  1>uring  the  term  of  Supt 
MUton  B.  Hopkins,  July,  1873,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  Indiana  UnlYerslty: 

'  ^In  order  to  bring  the  university  Into  closer  connection  with 
the  high  schools  of  the  state,  we  recommend  the  following  plan: 
A  certificate  from  certain  high  schools  of  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion sustained  in  the  preparatory  course  will  entlUe  the  bearer  to 
admission  to  the  freshman  class.'" 

14  State  Buperintenden^e  Report,  XXXVIII,  51.  A  course  of 
study  was  prescribed  for  the  high  schools  which  will  be  discussed 
later. 
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a  high  school  inspector  with  all  the  snpervisory  pow- 
ers formerly  vested  in  the  state  board  In  1907  the 
high  school  conrse  was  defined  by  law,  the  subjects  to 
be  taught  being  fixed,  and  the  provisions  being  made 
equally  applicable  to  the  non-commissioned  high 
s<diools.  December  17, 1912,  the  state  board  went  so 
far  as  to  state  the  minimum  length  of  a  recitation  in 
a  high  schooL  May  6, 1915,  the  state  board  ordered 
.  the  township  trustees  to  employ  in  his  high  sdiools 
only  such  teachers  as  were  approved  by  the  county 
superintendent  Thus  step  by  step  the  state  has 
asserted  its  authority  over  the  high  schools  until  lit- 
tle actual  power  is  left  to  any  local  authority."  A 
part  of  this  power  has  been  gradually  transferred  to 
the  county  superintendent,  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  board,  until  that  officer  is  rapidly  approaching 
what  he  was  originally  intended  to  be,  an  agent  of 
the  state  board  for  professional  supervision. 

^  169    Pbofessiokal  Pbepabatiok 

Under  this  head  are  included  directly  or  indirect- 
ly all  the  activities  of  the  state  board  in  educational 
matters.  When  the  teachers  shall  have  become  pro- 
fessional aU  the  elaborate  system  of  licensing,  now 

IB  These  later  laws  and  state  board  regalatlons  are  enumerated 
in  State  SuperintendenfM  Report,  XXVIII,  570,  teq.  See  also 
State  Superintendetit*8  Report,  XXI,  p.  10:  ''By  an  act  of  the 
General  Assonbly  of  1865,  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  state  board 
of  education  to  take  cognisance  of  soch  questions  as  may  arise 
in  the  practical  administration  of  the  school  system,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  duly  consider,  discuss  and  determine  the  same. 
Growing  out  of  this  somewhat  hideflnite  delegation  of  authority 
in  school  matters  is  a  ss^stem  of  annual  in^>ection  of  hi^  sdiools 
and  the  issuance  of  high  school  commissiona  Indeed,  the  system 
has  been  in  vogue  so  long  and  the  authority  of  the  board  so 
generally  recognised  that  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  local  sduxd 
boards  accept  the  advice  and  requirements  of  the  state  board  of 
education  as  mandatory." 
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reaching  ridiculons  and  harmful  proportions,  all  the 
top-heavy  and  expensive  supervision,  all  the  detail 
work  on  curricnlums  and  the  precautions  in  selecting 
text-books  can  be  dispensed  with.  A  great  amount 
of  work  along  this  line  has  been  done,  and  a  great 
amount  remains  to  be  done,  yet  the  teachers  of  the 
state  are  appreciably  approaching  the  professional 
stage.  There  are  evidences  now  that  in  places  super- 
vision and  prescription  have  reached  beyond  a  maxi- 
mum of  usefulness.  As  political  economists  would 
say,  the  stage  of  diminishing  returns  has  been 
reached  in  the  schools.  There  is  a  continual  tendency 
to  form  a  gap  between  the  supervisors  and  teachers 
with  a  consequent  loss  of  many  good  school  men,  who 
thus  get  out  of  concert  with  actual  teaching  and  are 
forced  to  go  to  recruit  other  professions. 

Professional  training  has  been  regarded  from  the 
earliest  times  as  the  panacea  of  all  educational  diffi- 
culties. Every  state  superintendent  from  William 
C.  Larabee  down  to  the  present  has  publicly  recog- 
nized this.  The  effective  work  along  this  line  has 
made  Indiana  schools  among  the  best  in  the  nation.^* 

In  the  early  days  the  people  naturally  looked  to 

i«  R.  G.  Boone»  EUiory  of  Mueation  M  Indiana,  381 :  ^'What 
Indiana  schools  have  become,  ranking  witli  the  best  among  aU^ 
the  states,  is  cliiefly  due  to  what  Indiana  teachers  have  become* ; 
James  H.  Smart,  State  Superintendent* s  Report,  XXIV,  88:  "The 
greatest  need  of  the  schools  Is  thoroughly  trained  teachers^; 
Samuel  L.  Rngg,  State  8uperintendenV$  Report,  IX,  20:  '^ext 
to  sofficlent  revenue  for  the  support  of  our  systan  of  public 
faistruction,  our  greatest  educational  necessity  and  want  is  a  school 
for  the  instruction  and  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  common 
schools,  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  their  profession";  Frank  L. 
Jones,  State  Superintendent' 9  Biennial  Report,  XX,  755:  'X)n 
the  side  of  school  administration  the  most  important  work  of  local 
school  oflteers  is  the  selection  of  a  capable  corps  of  teachers.'* 
Little  more  can  be  given  here  than  an  enumeration  and  deflnitioD 
of  the  means  used  for  training  teachers  hi  Indiana. 
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fhe  colleges  to  torn  out  professional  teachers  as  they 
turned  out  other  professional  men.  In  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  College  of  Professional  Teadiers,  at  Cincin- 
nati, October,  1837,  Eev.  Alexander  Campbell  laid 
down  the  theory  which  has  been  followed  generally  in 
this  state,**  Two  years  later  Pres.  Andrew  Wylie,  of 
Indiana  university,  himself  a  leading  member  of  the 
Western  College  of  Teachers,  succeeded  in  having 
his  board  ^^  establish  a -professorship  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  common  schools/'  No  money  was 
forthcoming,  however,  and  President  Wylie  did 
not  live  to  see  such  work  done  in  the  state  university. 
By  resolution  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  1852  a  nor- 
mal course  and  model  school  was  opened.  Lectures 
on  education  and  instruction  in  the  whole  duty  of  the 
teacher  was  to  be  its  scope.  Daniel  Bead  was  in 
charge  with  John  C.  Smith  conducting  the  model 
schooL  This  continued  till  Professor  Bead  left  in 
1856,  when  it  was  discontinued.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  revive  it  in  1865  under  the  charge  of  D.  E. 
Hunter,  superintendent  of  the  Bloomington  city 
schools.  A  normal  institute,  to  be  held  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  August,  was  planned,  but  nothing 
came  of  this  movement  In  1869  under  Professor  G. 
W.  Hoss,  late  state  superintendent,  the  work  was  re- 
vived, but  the  State  Normal  school  was  organized  by 
that  time  and  nothing  further  was  done.^* 

IT  CoUege  of  Teacher^  Prooeedingi^  IV,  132:  *The  erection 
of  two  great  normal  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  teachers 
the  art  of  teaching ;  or  of  qnalifying  persons  to  commnnlcate  that 
knowledge  requisite  to  the  district  schools,  from  which  all  the 
districts  in  a  state  are  ultimately  to  be  supplied  with  competent 
histructors,  of  literary  and  moral  respectability.  So  Important 
is  this  item  in  a  national  system,  that  in  the  language  of  the 
Justly  celebrated  BC  Oousin,  a  'state  may  be  said  to  have  done 
nothing  for  education  unless  it  educates  the  teaches ;  for  as  is  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  sdiooL' " 

IS  8.  B,  Harding,  HUiory  of  Indiana  VnioetMUy^  180. 
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In  1886  the  department  of  pedagogics  was 
ordered  and  at  its  head  was  placed  B.  G.  Boone,  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Frankfort.  This  was  con- 
tinued until  quite  recently,  1907,  when  the  depart- 
ment became  the  school  of  education  of  Indiana 
university. 

Normal  schools  had  been  established  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1838.  The  success  and  value  of  such  in- 
stitutions was  soon  recognized  by  teachers  and  they 
gradually  found  favor  with  the  people.  The  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  a  normal  school  in  Indiana  was 
widely  discussed  by  the  free  school  propagandists  of 
the  forties.  A  state  normal  was  not  established  then 
because  the  state  was  unable  to  pay  the  interest  on 
its  debts.  The  fight  on  the  conunon  schools  in  the 
fifties,  both  in  the  General  Assembly  and  the  supreme 
court,  made  it  uncertain  whether  the  state  could  main- 
tain schools  at  all,  and  before  that  question  was  de- 
cided the  Civil  war  opened.  For  these  reasons,  and 
Hot  because  its  usefulness  was  questioned,  a  state 
normal  school  was  not  established  till  December  20, 
1865.^  Its  purpose  as  stated  in  the  law  was  **the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  teaching  in  the  common 
schools  of  Indiana.''  The  school  was  opened,  Janu- 
ary 6, 1870,  on  an  annual  appropriation  for  running- 
expenses  of  $7,500.00.  The  enrollment  the  first  year 
was  fifty-one  and  its  work  confined  entirely  to  the 
Common  branches.  Its  numbers  have  steadily  in- 
creased and  its  work  broadened  until  last  year  it  en- 
rolled 1,720  students.  While  it  was  intended  that 
the  school  should  train  teachers  for  the  common  or 
district  schools,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  districts  have 
been  able  to  get  only  a  few  of  its  graduates.  The 
graduates  have  been  al^le  to  command  such  wages 
that  only  the  city  and  high  schools  have  been  directly 

i»  Lm>$  of  Indiana,  Special,  ld66^  ch.  XXXVL 
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benefitted.  XJndergradnateSy  however,  by  the  thou- 
sands, have  gone  to  the  district  schools,  carrying  to 
every  noc&  of  the  state  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
schooL  In  teachers 'institutes  and  associations,  also, 
the  faculty  of  the  normal  have  helped  materially  to 
increase  l^e  teaching  ability  of  the  state.  The  cor- 
riculum  has  been  gradually  broadened  until  now  it 
includes  an  entire  college  course.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  normal  school  has  maintained  a  model 
school  where  expert  teadiers  show  by  example  and 
let  the  novices  learn  by  experience  how  to  teach. 

City  high  schools,  both  before  and  after  the  foun- 
dation of  tiie  state  normal,  have  maintained  normal 
departments  to  train  teachers  for  their  own  sdiools. 
These  have  usually  been  taught  by  the  superintend- 
ents or  by  special  supervisors.  Instances  of  the  early 
normal  Mgh  schools  were  to  be  found  at  Anderson  in 
1860,  Richmond  1856,  Peru  in  1869. 

Normal  work  has  been  done  in  many  other  insti- 
tutions of  the  state.  DePauw  university  maintained 
a  school  of  pedagogy  from  1885  to  1890,  which  under 
Arnold  Tompkins  and  W.  H.  Mace,  became  well 
known.  The  Richmond  normal,  founded  in  1883  by 
Gyrus  W.  Hodgin,  enrolled  before  its  dose  in  1887 
over  1,000  teachers.  These  are  only  instances  of  a 
large  number  of  such  schools  or  departments,  chief 
of  which  have  been  at  the  Central  normal  college  of 
Danville,  founded  in  1878 ;  Munde  National  institute, 
founded  about  1897;  Tri-State  college,  founded  at 
Angola,  1884;  the  Academy  of  the  Immacolate  Con- 
ception at  Ferdinand;  the  Convent  of  Oldenburg; 
Goshen  college,  opened  1895;  Huntington  Central 
college,  founded  at  Hartsville  in  1850 ;  Marion  Nor- 
mal college;  Manchester  college,  founded  in  1889; 
Oakland  City  college,  founded  about  1890;  and  the 
Teachers'  College  of  Indianapolis.  The  latter  was 
founded  in  1882  by  Eliza  A.  Blaker  as  a  school  for 
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training  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers.  It 
made  a  specialty  many  years  ago  in  domestic  science 
teachers*  This  school  alone  has  trained  10,000  teach- 
ersy  over  3,000  of  whom  have  finished  some  definite 
amount  of  professional  training. 

Besides  these,  there  have  been  hundreds  of  tem- 
porary ^'summer  normals/'  holding  usually  ten 
weeks,  in  which  a  modicum  of  methods  has  been 
taught  In  these  various  schools  all  kinds  of  meth- 
ods were  taught  in  all  kinds  of  ways  to  prospective 
teachers  with  all  kinds  of  academic  preparation.  In 
institutes  and  associations  these  teachers,  most  of 
whom  had  had  only  a  smattering  of  education  and 
training,  were  addressed  by  educators  and  quacks 
from  the  four  comers  of  the  nation.  It  does  not  need 
to  be  pointed  out  that  this  superficial  culture  com- 
bined with  great  earnestness  was  a  most  fertile  seed 
bed  in  which  to  plant  educational  fads.  Every  teach* 
er  was  on  the  alert  to  find  the  best  methods  and  con- 
sequently was  keen  to  try  every  scheme  which  held 
out  any  promise  of  betterment.  This  condition  was 
not  unobserved  by  the  leading  educators,  but  teach* 
ers  and  patrons  as  a  rule  resented  dictation  in  their 
school  practices.  Each  teacher  took  pride  in  his  free- 
dom to  teach  in  his  own  particular  way;  uniformity 
has  usually  been  discouraged.  The  period  from  1880 
to  1900  was  a  reign  of  pedagogical  anarchy.  Gradu- 
ally there  was  sifted  from  this  abundant  experience 
enough  of  good  to  form  a  tolerable,  common  basis 
for  teaching. 

The  state  board,  and  through  it,  the  General  As- 
sembly, had  been  watching  the  situation  and  as  soon 
as  conditions  looked  promising  began  to  assert  the 
state  authority  over  this  field.  In  1907,  in  connection 
with  a  teachers'  wage  law,  certain  educational  and 
professional  qualifications  for  teachers  were  laid 
down.    These  included  graduation  from  a  commis- 
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flioned  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  and  twelve 
weeks  in  a  school  fnaintaining  a  professional  course 
for  the  training  of  teachers.*^  By  a  supplementary 
act  of  the  same  year  the  state  board  was  constituted 
a  teachers'  training  board  with  power  to  regulate 
courses  of  study,  selection  of  teachers,  laboratories 
and  general  equipment  for  all  schools  intending  to 
train  teachers.^  The  State  Normal  school  was  taken 
as  a  standard.  The  state  board  interpreted  its  power 
broadly,  as  it  was  doubtless  intended**  At  the  same 
time  the  state  board  prescribed  a  rather  rigid  course 
of  study  to  be  pursu^  in  these  accredited  schools,  by 
all  prospective  common  school  teachers.  A  later  law 
enabled  beginning  teachers  to  substitute  one  year's 
work  in  a  ** standard  college"  for  twelve  weeks' 
training.  This  gave  the  state  board  the  opportunity 
to  define  a  ** standard  college."  Finally  the  voca- 
tional education  act  of  1913  specified  certain  subjects 
^  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  and,  in  the  case  of  county 
^  agents  to  supervise  the  teaching  of  agriculture^  re- 

»  Law9  of  Indiana,  1907,  ch.  CI. 

n  Laws  of  Indiana,  1907,  ch.  CuXXXIX,  This  law  put  an 
end  to  the  summer  normal  and  consequently  to  the  work  of  inde- 
pendente  self-taught  educators,  who  had  done  a  valuable  service 
for  the  state  during  the  preceding  thirty  years. 

ts  State  SupeHntendenVa  Report,  1903,  p.  236:  ''With  this 
as  a  basifl^  the  state  teachers*  training  board  will  pass  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  as  indicated  by  its  admission  requirements, 
its  course  of  study,  the  qualifications  of  Its  instructors,  its  library, 
laboratory  and  training  school  facilities,  and  the  profldenoy  and 
other  conditions  of  its  final  examinations;  ProTided,  That  to 
be  deemed  qualified  to  teach  in  an  accredited  normal  school  or 
department  a  person  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  standard  college, 
university,  or  technical  school,  of  a  normal  school  of  equal  rank 
with  the  Indiana  State  Normal  school,  or  shaU  have  demonstrated 
his  fituess  to  teach  by  examination  before  the  state  teachenT 
training  board  upon  the  subject  or  subjects  to  be  taught  by  such 
an  instructor;  and  provided,  further,  that  these  provisions  shaU 
not  apply  to  teachers  or  professors  already  onployed  in  such 
normal  schools  or  departmenta** 
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tained  for  the  state  board  a  determining  voice  in  the 
selection  of  the  teacher  while  in  the  case  of  the  voca- 
tional work  in  the  schools  gave  the  supervision  of  it 
directly  to  the  state  board.**  Thus  swiftly  and  com- 
pletely the  state  board  extended  its  authority  over 
the  field  of  professional  training.  The  state  board 
itself  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  until  it 
now  has  thirteen  members  and  a  staff  of  hired  assis- 
tants numbering  twenty-seven. 

The  instruction  in  more  or  less  regularly  organ- 
ized and  equipped  schools  was  not  the  only  means 
employed  by  the  state  to  train  teachers.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  could  not  be  gathered  together 
for  classroom  instruction  and  also  as  a  means  for 
giving  oflScial  information,  perhaps  the  county  insti- 
tute has  been  most  important  There  is  not  space 
here  to  go  into  the  historical  details  of  the  county  in- 
stitute. Its  origin  goes  far  back  of  our  state  history. 
Its  counterpart  may  be  seen  in  clerical  and  medical 
organizations  of  a  professional  nature. 

The  purpose  of  the  county  institute  has  changed 
with  the  progress  of  education.  At  first  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  short  normal  review  course  of  the  com- 
mon branches.**  The  law  of  1865  under  which  county 
institutes  have  since  been  held  in  no  sense  created 
that  organization  but  only  legalized  and  placed  it 

2s  Laws  of  Indiana,  1918,  ch.  XXIV. 

s«  Caleb  MUls,  Indiana  Historical  Society  Publications,  III, 
609:  "It  Is  nothing  else  than  an  assembly  of  common  school 
teachers  convened  for  the  purpose  of  a  brief  review  of  the  branches 
nsnaUy  taught  In  our  common  schools,  under  the  direction  of 
competent  Instructora  The  principles  of  these  studies  are  dis- 
cussed and  presented  In  the  clearest  and  most  simple  manner  by 
one  master  of  the  subject  The  best  mode  of  teaching  is  developed 
and  explained,  the  happiest  method  of  Illustrating  the  various 
topics  comprised  In  the  circle  of  the  teacher's  labors  and  the 
most  useful  way  of  governing  a  school,  are  pointed  out** 
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under  state  oontroL**  Li  the  first  volume  of  the 
StcUe  School  Journal,  1856,  there  are  reports  from 
BO  less  than  a  half  dozen  county  institutes,  and 
doubtless  only  a  few  of  those  held  were  reported. 
From  1860  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1865  the 
state  treachers'  association  fostered  a  series  of 
county  institutes  each  year.  In  1860  eleven  promi- 
nent educators  were  dispatched  over  the  state  to  hold 
institutes  in  as  many  counties  as  possible.  These 
were  virtually  one  week  schools  of  methods.**  State 
Superintendent  George  W.  Hoss,  immediately  after 
the  passage  of  the  law,  prepared  an  elaborate  circu- 
lar of  instructions  for  holding  the  county  institutes.^ 
For  various  reasons  the  state  has  never  been  able 
to  control  county  institutes.  Numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  systematize  its  work  but  all  have 
failed.  In  1876  the  county  superintendents  with  the 
assistance  of  the  state  superintendent  arranged  a  list 
of  licensed  instructors  under  state  control  In  1880 
the  state  board  prepared  a  manual  for  holding  insti- 
tutes.  From  this  point,  about  1880,  the  character  of 

»  Iam>9  of  Indiana,  1866,  ch.  I,  sect.  150-161:  ^TThe  sereral 
county  adiool  examiners  are  hereby  required  as  a  part  of  their 
duty  to  hold,  or  cause  to  be  h^d,  such  teach«r^  institutes  at  least 
once  in  each  year  in  their  respective  counties.** 

M  See  r^;>ort  of  Henry  Gounty  Teachers'  Association,  May  5, 
1860»  Indiana  Bckool  Journal,  1860,  p.  226;  or  one  at  Spioeland, 
July  81,  1860,  p.  906,  For  a  report  of  one  of  these  ^State  Normal 
Institutes,**  see  State  School  Journal,  1866,  p.  228:  "Superintend- 
ents of  Institutes— The  following  named  gentlemen  hare,  in  com- 
pliance with  my  solicitation,  agreed  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
Buporintending  institutes  a  portion  of  the  coming  vacation :  Prof. 
B.  J.  Rice,  Muncie;  Hiram  Hadley,  Richmond;  A.  0.  Shortridge^ 
Indianapolis;  J.  li.  Olcott,  Terre  Haute;  D.  B.  Hunter,  Bloom- 
ington;  J.  Hurty,  Lawrenceburg;  8.  G.  Mead,  Liberty.  These 
gentlemen  all  have  experience  in  superintending  institutes.  Bxam- 
iners  needing  aid  in  this  work  will,  we  hope,  confer  with 
of  these,  or  with  other  experioiced  superintendentsi** 

ST  Itidiana  School  Journal,  1866,  p.  221. 
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institate  work  began  f o  change  in  the  direction  of 
lectures  on  professional  subjects.  The  difficulties  of 
the  work  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  get  enough  competent  men  to  hold  ninety- 
two  institutes^  each  one  week  in  length,  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  Relatively  the  county 
institute  is  not  so  valuable  as  it  once  was.^ 

In  the  same  class  with  the  county  institutes  are 
the  township  institutes.  The  latter  had  their  origin 
in  the  defects  of  the  former.  Meeting  but  once  a 
year,  at  a  time  when  teachers  were  least  conversant 
with  the  school  room  difficulties  and  including  from 
75  to  200  members,  the  county  institute  was  unable  to 
meet  the  definite  need  which  it  was  hoped  the  town- 
ship meeting  could.  The  township  institute  was 
legalized  by  an  act  of  1873.*  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  purpose  at  the  time  to  keep  in  session  in  the 
township  one  school  where  the  teachers  might  visit 
and  observe  the  work  as  a  model  school,  with  what- 
ever  explanation  and  discussion  was  necessary  or 
appropriate.  This  purpose  was  never  carried  out, 
but  in  its  place  there  has  grown  a  reading  course, 
designed  about  equally  for  professional  training  and 
general  culture.  The  control  is  entirely  with  the 
state  board  which  selects  the  topics  for  discussion  or 
study  and  since  1884  prepares  the  outline.    At  first, 

»  Some  years  ago  a  Gonnty  Iiustitnte  Instrnctors'  aBSOclatlon 
was  organized,  with  a  view  to  systematizing  this  work,  but  it 
has  not  succeeded.  Unfortunately,  too  many  of  our  present  county 
institutes  are  little  more  than  chautauquas,  in  which  the  enter- 
tainer with  the  largest  stock  of  clever  stories  Is  most  in  demand. 

»  Law8  of  Indiana,  1873,  ch.  XXV,  sec.  9:  "At  least  one 
Saturday  in  each  montiti  during  which  the  public  schools  may  be 
In  progress  shall  be  devoted  to  township  institutes,  or  model 
schools  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers,  and  two  Saturdays 
may  be  appropriated  at  the  discretion  of  the  township  trustee 
of  any  township.  Such  institute  shall  be  presided  over  by  a  teacher 
or  other  person  designated  by  the  trustee  of  the  township." 
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teachers  were  required  to  attend  or  forfeit  a  day's 
wages*  This  was  changed  in  1889  so  that  the  teacher 
receives  one  day's  wages  for  attending,  providing  he 
does  the  work  assigned  The  work  frequently  suffers 
from  the  lack  of  a  township  leader.*^ 

Closely  associated  in  purpose  with  the  county  and 
township  institutes  is  the  Teachers'  reading  circle, 
organized  by  the  State  teachers'  association  in 
1884.**  It  has  never  received  legal  sanction  directly, 
though  it  has  been  since  its  origin  controlled  largely 
by  the  state  board,  the  state  superintendent  and  his 
deputy  being  ex  officio  members  of  the  reading  circle 
board  Its  purpose  is  to  give  value  and  direction  to 
the  teachers' reading.  Usually  two  books  are  select- 
ed, one  professional  and  one  for  general  culture.  The 
county  superintendent  is  the  county  manager  and 
the  work  is  done  through  the  township  where  the 
books  selected  are  used  as  texts.  This  work  is  still 
more  closely  linked  with  the  school  system  by  basing 
the  teachers'  examination  questions  on  the  profes- 
sional book  of  the  reading  circle.  The  reading  cirde 
board  gives  examinations  on  the  books  and  certifi- 
cates of  these  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  grades  on  the 
science  of  education.*' 

Important  factors  in  the  training  of  teachers  and 
especially  in  producing  public  school  sentiment  have 
been  the  various  teachers'  associations  of  the  state. 
Chief  of  these,  though  not  the  first,  in  point  of  time, 
is  the  Lidiana  State  teachers'  association.  One  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  state  convention  of  educators 
met  at  Indianapolis  during  the  sitting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1836.  Andrew  Wylie,  president  of  Indi- 
te r.  g.  Boone,  Bdmcaikm  In  InH^tu^  890. 
ti  The  movement  was  started  at  the  December  meeting  of 
1888. 

ts  Minutes  of  State  Board  of  Bdmcaikm,  October,  1886;  F.  A. 
Cotton,  Bducatkm  in  Indimaa,  126L 
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ana  college,  gave  the  principal  address.  During  the 
period  from  that  time  to  1845  the  leading  Indiana 
educators  belonged  to  the  College  of  Teachers,  an 
association  whidi  met  annually  at  CincinnatL  The 
conventions  at  Indianapolis,  heralds  of  our  State 
teachers'  association,  which  met  from  1845  to  1855 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  public  opinion  in  Indi- 
ana, have  been  noted  previously. 

In  October,  1849,  there  was  held  at  Mishawaka,  a 
series  of  meetings  which,  in  1851,  resulted  in  tiie 
Northern  Indiana  teachers'  institute.  Its  meetings 
often  lasted  two  weeks  and  resembled  a  normal 
school  in  the  character  of  its  work.  Almost  every 
section  of  the  state  then  had  some  kind  of  teachers' 
organization  more  or  less  permanent.  It  was  in  ac- 
cord with  resolutions  of  two  of  such  ** institutes," 
one  at  Shelbyville,  the  other  at  Salem,  that  a  circular 
was  issued  calling  for  a  meeting  to  organize  a  per- 
manent State  teadiers'  association.*' 

The  first  association  met  at  Indianapolis,  on 
Christmas  day,  1854,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Wil- 
Uam  M.  Daily,  president  of  Indiana  university. 
There  were  seven  formal  addresses  at  this  first  meet- 
ing, one  of  which  was  made  by  Horace  Mann.  A 
series  of  resolutions  adopted  shows  a  wide  range  of 
interest.  The  first  resolution  recommended  the  use 
of  the  Bible  as  a  reader  in  every  school ;  the  second 
asked  the  Assembly  to  create  the  office  of  circuit 
superintendent  of  sdiools,  one  of  whose  duties  should 
be  to  hold  a  series  of  teachers'  institutes  in  his  cir- 
cuit; the  third  instructed  the  executive  committee 

ts  F.  A  OottoDy  Education  in  Indiana,  82:  "Tbe  signers  of 
the  circular  were:  Caleb  Mills,  B.  P.  Cole,  B.  L.  Lang,  O.  J. 
Wilson,  6.  W.  Hoss,  Charles  Barnes,  John  Cooper,  M.  M.  C 
Uobbs,  Rnfns  Patch,  T.  Taylor,  J.  Bright,  Cyrus  Nutt,  James  G. 
May,  B.  T.  Hoyt,  Lewis  A.  Estes,  J.  S.  Ferris,  R.  B.  Abbotl^ 
George  A.  Chase  and  Silas  Baily.** 
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of  the  association  to  provide  for  institutes  in  di£fer^ 
ent  sections  of  the  state ;  another  asked  each  member 
to  assist  in  organising  a  teachers'  association  in  his 
own  county;  still  another  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  claims  of  the  phonetic  method  of 
spelling.  There  were  178  teachers  present  In  the 
broader  and  higher  fields  of  education  no  agency  in 
Indiana  has  exerted  a  greater  influence  than  this 
body.  Its  presidents  have  been  the  leading  educators 
of  tiie  state.*^ 

In  1877  those  members  of  the  State  tei^chers'  as- 
sociation south  of  the  National  road  organized  the 
Southern  Indiana  teachers'  association.  Likewise 
on  July  9, 1883,  the  Northern  Indiana  teachers'  asso- 
ciation met  for  the  first  time  at  Rome  City.  These 
bodies  met  annually  in  the  spring  and  followed  the 
same  general  course  as  the  parent  association. 

April  1, 1909,  the  Northern  and  Southern  associ- 
ations met  at  Indianapolis  at  the  same  time.  The 
question  of  abandoning  both  organizations  was  dis- 
cussed and  the  Southern  voted  to  abandon  but  the 
Northern  refused  to  do  so.  This  object  was  later 
accomplished  and  now  all  meet  together  in  one  con- 
vention annually  in  the  early  f  alL 

In  this  summary  review  it  is  obviously  impossible 
even  to  enumerate  all  the  agencies  active  in  Indiana 
for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  but  enough  has 

M  Extended  notices  of  its  annual  meetings  are  to  be  found 
In  the  Indianapolis  papers.  An  historical  sketch  of  the  association 
will  be  foond  In  Education  in  Indiana,  183.  The  proceedings  of 
nearly  all  the  meetings  exc^t  the  first  are  in  the  Indiana  Schooi 
Journal,  and  in  recait  years  its  Annual  Proceedings  have  beea 
published.  There  is  also  a  brief  sketch  in  Boone,  History  of 
Education  in  Indiana,  437:  ''Its  work  may  be  clasfied  largely 
under  four  heads:  1.  To  create  a  better  public  sentiment  in 
regard  to  public  sdiools;  2,  to  suggest  and  influence  school  legis- 
lation; 3,  to  secure  higher  standards  for  teachers  and  better 
methods  of  teachhig;  4^  to  extend  the  length  of  the  sdiool  tefxn*** 
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i 

been  said  to  indicate  the  continued  interest  given  to 
this  phase  of  the  educational  system.  One  can  not 
escape  the  observation  that  the  trend  is  toward  more 
systematic  effort,  controlled  more  and  more  by  the 
state. 

^  170    Thb  Cubbiculum 

What  to  teach  has  been  ahnost  as  difficult  to  de- 
cide as  how  to  teach.  This  problem  has  two  divi- 
sions,  the  determination  of  the  purpose  of  education 
and  the  choice  of  subjects.  The  old  struggle  between 
the  classic  subjects  and  the  more  modem  or  the  so- 
called  practical  has  been  present  either  active  or  lat- 
ent throughout  The  ultimate  purpose  of  public 
school  education  has  always  been  a  prominent  ques- 
tion. Bather  the  two  are  just  so  many  ways  of  stat- 
ing the  same  question.  Those  who  emphasized  char- 
acter and  good  citizenship  as  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion have,  as  a  rule,  been  insistent  for  the  old  or 
classical  subjects,  while  those  who  have  championed 
the  newer  subjects  have  insisted  just  as  strongly  that 
the  newer  subjects  were  as  capable  of  developing 
character  and  patriotism  and  at  the  same  time  fitting 
the  children  for  useful  occupation  in  the  industrial 
world.  Stated  another  way,  the  latter  class  of  educa- 
tors would  assume  for  the  schools  the  burdens  of  ap- 
prenticeship formerly  borne  by  the  industrial  world. 
The  former  would  turn  out  the  graduates  morally 
and  physically  sound,  ready  after  a  survey  of  the 
industrial  world  to  choose  and  learn  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession, while  the  latter  claim  for  the  schools  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  out  graduates  morally  and  physically 
sound,  ready  to  take  their  places  in  tiie  active  world. 
The  contest  has  gradually  but  steadily  gone  to  the 
latter  contestants.  As  shown  in  another  chapter,  the 
"three  R's'' — ^reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — ^the 
foundation  of  the  old  district  schools,  were  essential- 
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I7  praetieal  and  ehi^  beoanae  they  were,  tiiey  be- 
came BO  endeared  to  the  old-time  patrons. 

The  law  of  March  6, 1865,  on  which  the  state 
school  system  rests,  provided  for  instmction  in 
^^Orthography,  Beading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish Orammar  and  Ck>od  Behavior/'^  No  further 
subject  was  added  until  May  5,  18G9,  when  geog- 
raphy, physiology,  and  history  of  the  United  States 
were  added  Tbis  same  statute  provided  for  the 
teaching  of  German  on  the  demand  of  the  parents  of 
twenty-five  children.**  Each  of  these  new  subjects 
entered  the  curriculum  on  the  plea  of  practical  value 
rather  than  on  that  of  mental  discipline.  Blstory 
and  geography  had  more  trouble  justifying  them- 
selves at  tbe  time  than  physiology.  The  latter 
brought  a  promise  of  relief  from  tibe  sidbiess  that 
prevailed  periodically  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The 
common  teachers  as  a  rule  objected  to  the  new 
brandies  because  there  were  no  text  books  and  the 
teachers  themselves  had  had  no  training  in  the  sub- 
jects.*^   From  18G9  to  1895  no  additions  w^re  made 

»  Lmw9  of  Iniitmm,  186S,  dL  L 

M  Lqw9  of  Indimnm,  SpecM,  1860,  du  XV:  ^'WheDerer  tbe 
IMUOitB  or  gnardUuis  of  twentjr-flre  or  more  childreQ  In  mttendanoe 
at  anj  sdiool  of  a  towndiipy  town,  or  city  ahaU  ao  demand,  it 
ihall  be  the  dntj  of  the  adKxd  tmatee  or  tmateea  of  aald  townahJ^iy 
^town,  or  city,  to  iffocore  efllcSent  teachera  and  Introdoce  the 
German  language  aa  a  branch  of  atody  into  aoch  achodia;  and 
the  tuition  in  aaid  adioola  ahall  be  wltiioiit  diarye:  Provided, 
Bach  donand  la  made  before  the  teacher  for  aald  diatrict  In 
employed.'*  Thia  anbject  liaa  ne?^  been  clUBWd  aa  one  of  tbB 
common  branchee. 

•T  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  to  Indimtm  0dkM>l  Jomm^  XTV,  137, 
atated  ita  caae  aa  followa:  *nie  acienoe  of  phyalology  haa  been 
introdoced  into  the  common  adiooia  of  Indiana,  chlHly,  with  a 
Tiew  to  tlie  Taine  of  the  knowledge  thxm  gained  in  ite  firactical 
application  to  tiie  matotmanoe  and  prcacrvatlen  of  heatth.  TUs 
wiae  and  beneOoent  purpose,  If  not  really  defeated,  haa  been  badly 
ertppled  from  tbt  inabUlly  to  obtafai  teadi^a  qoalillad  to  take 
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to  fhe  list  of  common  school  subjects.  Those  taught 
during  that  period  came  to  be  and  are  yet  known  as 
the  ** common  branches.*'  March  14, 1895,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  added  scientific  temperance  to  the  list,  - 
requiring  aU  teachers  to  be  licensed  to  teach  it  and 
all  school  trustees  to  have  it  taught.**  This  subject 
was  placed  in  the  curriculum  at  the  insistence  of  the 
temperance  propagandists  and  while  it  accomplished 
a  great  deal  of  good  it  has  failed  to  sustain  itself  on 
an  equality  with  the  ^'common  branches.'' 

Scientific  temperance  was  the  last  addition  to  the 
list  of  common  branches  which  aU  common  school 
teachers  are  required  to  bi  able  to  teach.  However, 
besides  these  branches  a  number  of  subjects  are 
taught  in  the  schools,  either  by  teachers  prepared 
especially  for  such  work  or  by  the  regular  teacher  in 
answer  to  special  demand.  The  oldest  of  these  sub- 
jects is  German  which,  as  noted  above,  was  given 
provisional  standing  by  the  law  of  1869.  This  sub- 
ject has  received  most  attention  in  city  schools  where 
a  considerable  number  of  Germans  usually  would  be 
found,  connected,  by  their  peculiar  societies  and  de- 
sirous of  preserving  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  fatherland.  This  work  has  in  nearly  all  cases 
been  done  by  special  teachers. 

charge  of  this  branch  of  instruction.  This  difflcnlty  was  nnaToid- 
able,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  physiology,  until  within  a  few 
years  jMist,  has  been  confined  to  the  medical  profession,  and  was 
studied  by  tiiat  profession,  more  in  reference  to  its  application  to 
the  core  of  disease  than  with  reference  to  the  mahitenance  of 
health.**  Indiana  School  Journal,  XV,  298:  *^nited  States  His- 
tory Is  one  of  the  branches  required  by  the  law  of  our  state  to  be 
tau^  in  the  schools;  and  yet  among  'Methods'  suggested  In 
teachen^  institutes,  and  recommended  in  teachers'  Journals,  but 
little  attration  is  given  to  methods  in  this;  in  fact,  if  touched 
upon  at  all,  it  is  usually  passed  over  Tery  lightly,  as  a  kind  of 
neoessary  nuisance." 

M  Law9  of  IndianOf  1896,  ch.  CLIX. 
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MusiOy  as  a  subject  in  the  school  curricaltim,  has 
had  an  interesting  career.  In  the  days  when  the  dis* 
trict  school  was  in  its  prime  there  was  a  singing 
school  in  each  district  usually  with  the  schoolmaster 
as  teacher.  From  1860  to  1890  interest  waned,  al- 
though the  subject  never  lacked  advocates  in  teach- 
ers '  meetings.  About  1890  the  attention  of  educators 
was  again  called  to  its  culture  and  social  value.  By 
1904  it  had  found  its  way  into  practically  all  city 
schools.  The  following  year  a  committee  of  the  State 
teachers'  association  reported  a  tentative  course  of 
study  which  with  some  modification  was  adopted  for 
the  state  course  of  study.  A  customary  union  of  the 
theoretical  and  practical  appears  in  this  when  the 
subject  is  commended  particularly  for  its  cultural 
value  and  the  course  of  study  arranged  so  as  to  lead 
to  the  art  of  music  rather  than  the  science.^*  Finally, 
in  1907,  in  an  act  defining  and  distinguishing  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools,  music  was  placed  as  a  re- 
quired subject  in  the  high  school*^ 

Industrial  education  in  various  forms  has  been  a 
part  of  the  actual  course  of  study  in  the  state  for 
nearly  a  half  century.  In  the  colleges  it  is  even 
older,  having  been  tried  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  at  Hanover  and  a  few  years  later  at  Wabash. 
However,  during  the  reign  of  the  district  school  it 
was  dormant  With  the  rise  of  the  city  school  sys- 
tems it  again  made  its  appearance.  For  many  years, 
at  least  till  about  1890,  it  was  confined  to  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  took  the  form  of  paper  cutting, 
sewing  and  like  exercises,  borrowed  from  the  kinder- 
gartners.  In  1891  the  General  Assembly  permitted 
Indianapolis  to  establish  a  manual  training  high 
school  **  wherein  shall  be  taught  the  practical  use  of 

M  state  Superintendenfs  Report,  XXU,  125,  635;  XXni,  122; 
XXnr,  619. 

«o  Law9  of  Indiana,  1907,  192. 
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tools  and  mechanical  implements. "^^  This, was  a 
frank  assumption  by  the  public  schools  of  the  duty  of 
teaching  craft  In  1904,  Fort  Wayne  established  a 
similar  schooL  The  work  done  in  this  school,  which 
will  illustrate  what  was  being  done  in  many  others 
at  the  time,  consisted  of  wood  working,  forging,  me-^^ 
chanical  drawing,  pattern  making,  machine  shop 
practice^  molding,  sewing  and  cooting/' 

Agriculture  has  been  discussed  as  a  branch  of 
study  in  the  public  schools  at  least  since  1850.  Two 
reasons  appear  for  its  lack  of  success  in  the  early 
years.  Chief  of  these,  it  seems,  was  a  feeling  among 
the  farmers  that  ^^book  learning''  and  actual  farm- 
ing had  no  more  affinity  for  each  other  than  oil  and 
water.  On  the  other  hand  neither  text  book  nor 
method  was  at  hand  for  the  teacher.  Governors 
Wright  and  Williams  were  especially  interested  in 
this  work,  but  no  actual  results  were  obtained.  No 
progress  was  made  until  Frank  L.  Jones  became  state 
superintendent  in  1899.  During  his  term  of  six  years 
he  consolidated  rural  schools  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  their  great  improvement  from  1903  to  1909  under 
F.  A.  Cotton.  The  ''city  drift''  of  the  schools  was 
checked  and  a  beginning  made  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture,  so  that  when  the  statute  made  it  com- 
pulsory in  1913,  the  law  could  at  least  in  part  be 
carried  out** 

41  lAkwn  of  Indiana,  1891,  ch.  CXLL 

4t  Btate  SuperintendenrB  Report,  XXIII,  857. 

«<  State  SupeHntendenfa  Report,  XXIII,  530:  'heretofore 
our  eotire  sdiool  system  has  looked  toward  city  life.  Not  only 
the  city  graded  schools^  city  high  schools,  and  state  nnlTersities, 
bnt  the  nonpublic  schools,  both  secondary  and  higher,  and  even 
the  rural  schools  themselyes,  have  given  an  educational  trend 
toward  the  city.  The  teachers,  the  text-books,  the  ideals,  empha- 
sise the  city  professions,  whUe  the  important  everyday  affairs  of 
the  farm  and  farm  home,  by  she^  neglect,  have  been  discredited 
even  in  the  rural  schools.** 
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From  these  facte  it  is  apparent  there  was  aoeoma- 
lating  in  the  public  schools  a  vast  amount  of  activity 
with  no  very  definite  legal  status.  The  law  of  1907^ 
as  noted  above,  had  specified  certain  subjecto  which 
had  to  be  teught  in  every  commissioned  high  school; 
but  it  had  also  provided  that  '^such  additional  sub- 
jecte  as  any  local  board  of  education  may  elect^' 
might  also  be  teught  The  ^^spedfied^'  subjecte 
formed  the  so-called  ^^standard''  or  ^^dassicaP*  hi^ 
school,  whose  graduates  were  admitted  without  ques- 
tion into  ^^ standard"  colleges.  The  unnamed,  but 
permitted,  subjecte  characterized  the  manual  train- 
ing, industrial  or  commercial  high  sdbiools,  whose 
graduates  were  admitted  to  ''standard'^  colleges 
with  a  condition. 

This  was  the  illo^cal  position  of  the  public  school 
curriculum  when  the  General  Assembly  convened  in 
1913.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion (Governor  Thomas  K  Marshall  was  authorized 
by  the  Assembly  of  1911  to  appoint  a  commission  on 
industrial  and  agricultural  education.^  After  nearly 
two  years  of  investigation,  during  which  public 
meetings  were  held  in  various  parte  of  the  stete,  the 
commission  made  a  report  The  general  situation 
was  set  forth  in  a  few  stetemente  such  as  the  follow- 
ing :  The  products  of  the  farms  for  1909  were  valued 
at  $183,000,000;  those  of  the  factories  at  $579,075,- 
000,  of  which  $244,700,000  was  added  by  manufac- 
ture. The  cities  grew  thirty  per  cent  during  the 
previous  decade  and  the  country  five  and  one-half 
per  cent  Over  half  the  children  leave  school  unpre- 
pared to  earn  a  living.  Specialization  has  broken 
down  the  old  apprentice  system,  leaving  large  masses 

««  Law»  of  Indiana,  1911,  p.  407.  This  commission  consisted 
of  will  A.  Yarling,  John  O.  Brown,  Frank  Dnffjr,  Thomas  F.  Fits- 
gibbon,  John  L.  Ketcham,  Frank  D.  McElroy  and  U.  O.  Weatherly. 
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of  the  workers  without  a  general  education  either 
cultoral  or  indnstriaL  The  course  of  study  in  our 
sdhiools  is  determined  by  the  requirements  of  college 
entrance  though  only  a  meagre  part  ever  go  to  col- 
lege. The  schools  of  the  state,  except  Purdue  uni- 
versity, were  making  little  progress  in  putting  pupils 
in  touch  with  the  opportunities  for  life  work.  The 
people  were  ready  and  anxious  to  have  their  schools 
so  changed  as  to  prepare  for  life  work. 

The  commission  recommended  a  readjustment  of 
the  schools  to  conform  to  the  new  conditions,  even 
suggesting  that  the  state  supplement  local  revenues 
to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  spent 
on  instruction  in  vocational  and  technical  subjects. 

These  recommendations  were  carried  out  in  the 
law  of  1913,  the  most  radical  change  ever  made  in  the 
school  law  of  the  state.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  changes  thus  legalized  had 
long  been  made  in  actual  school  work.*' 

The  law  of  February  22, 1913,  enabled  school  cor- 
porations  to  establish  vocational  schools,  or  such  de- 
partments in  schools  already  established,  and  placed 
these  on  the  same  footing  as  other  public  schools. 
Vocational  education  was  defined  as  **any  education 
the  controlling  purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  for  profit- 
able employment. ' '  The  field  was  divided  into  indus- 
trial, or  training  for  trades  and  crafts,  agricultural, 
and  domestic  science.  Evening  classes  were  pro- 
vided to  accommodate  those  persons  employed 
during  the  whole  day,  and  part  time  classes  for  those 
who  could  spare  part  of  each  day  for  school  work. 
Elementary  agriculture  was  made  compulsory  in  all 
town  and  township  schools;  elementary  industrial 

M  For  a  snmmary  of  what  had  already  been  done,  see 
Commission  Report,  d3;  State  SupeHntendenVs  Report,  XXVIII, 
160  seq,;  XVIII,  001  seq. 
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training  in  aU  town  and  city  schools;  and  elementary 
domestic  science  in  aU  sdbiools  whatsoever.  The 
state  board  was  ordered  to  prepare  courses  of  study 
for  the  three  new  branches  and  enforce  their  appli- 
cation. For  this  purpose  the  state  board  was 
strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  three  additional 
men  interested  in  vocational  work,  one  of  whom 
should  represent  employees  and  one  employers.  The 
state  superintendent  was  further  directed  to  appoint 
a  deputy  whose  sole  business  was  to  supervise  voca- 
tional school  worky  and  to  join  with  Purdue  in  select- 
ing a  supervisor  of  agricultural  education,  and  in 
co-operation  with  Purdue  and  a  county  committee  to 
appoint  county  agents  to  supervise  agriculture  in 
eadi  county. 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  what  the  results  of 
the  vocational  law  will  be,  but  theoretically  it  has 
done  two  things ;  completed  the  power  of  the  state 
over  the  school  system  and  put  the  two  parties  to  the 
long  contest  over  the  content  and  purpose  of  educa- 
tion on  an  equal  standing.^ 

The  second  phase  of  the  development  of  the  cur- 
riculum has  been  the  selection  of  text  books.  Teach- 
ing in  Indiana  has  always  been  based  frankly  on  the 
text  book  method.  Pupils  study  the  text  book  and 
teachers  teach  it  Consequently  the  selection  of  texts 
has  had  greater  significance  than  otherwise  it  should. 
During  the  era  of  the  ungraded  district  school  any 
text  book  was  used.  Instances  are  told  in  which  most 
of  the  children  had  for  their  readers  certain  books  of 
the  Bible,  one  Bible  sufficing  for  a  whole  family. 
Uniformity  was  of  little  concern  where  each  pupil 

«•  The  coHeges  have  not  yet  (Ranged  their  entrance  reQnlre- 
ments  to  include  vocational  work,  hot  douhtleas  it  will  aoon  be 
dcme. 
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was  in  a  class  by  himself  and  where  the  art  of  teach- 
ing consisted  principally  in  pronouncing  difficult 
words  and  in  holding  the  pupil's  book  to  ascertain  if, 
he  had  memorized  it  accurately.  The  city  schools  of 
the  state  were  graded  between  1850  and  1860,  the 
rural  schools  between  1870  and  1880.  The  school  law 
of  1873  empowered  the  county  board  of  education  to 
adopt  texts  for  the  district  schools  but  not  for  the 
cities.  Before  this  there  had  been  considerable  work 
toward  uniformity  both  by  the  state  superintendent 
and  by  the  State  teachers'  association.  At  its  No- 
vember meeting,  1853,  the  state  board  of  education 
adopted  a  list  of  texts.*^  In  1861  some  high  school 
texts  were  added  to  the  list.  The  board  was  unable 
to  enforce  uniformity  and  was  relieved  of  the  duty 
by  the  law  of  1865.  From  1873  to  1889  texts  were 
selected  by  the  county  boards.  So  much  dissatisfac- 
tion arose  on  account  of  the  corrupting  influence  of 
text  book  publishing  companies  on  schoolboards  and 
teachers  that  in  1889  the  General  Assembly  consti- 
tuted the  state  board  of  education  a  board  of  school 
book  commissioners.  This  law  required  the  use  of 
the  adopted  texts.  In  1913  the  selection  of  high 
school  texts  was  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mission.^ 

*T  Boone,  HUtory  of  Education  in  Indiana,  2ffl;  "McGnffey's 
Eclectic  Spelling  Book,  the  Indiana  Readers  (I-IV),  Webster's 
Dictionary,  Butler's  Grammar,  Ray's  mthmetlcs  (I-III),  and 
Mltchel's  Geographies;  to  which  three  years  later  were  added 
Warren's  Physical  Geography,  Bernard's  School  History  of  the 
United  States,  Payson,  Donton  and  Scrlbner's  System  of  Penman- 
ship, Wilson's  Elements  of  Punctuation,  Smith's  Juvenile  Definer, 
Martin's  Orthopedist,  and  Brookfleld's  First  Book  in  Composition. 
Besides  these,  Ck>wdry'8  Moral  Lessons,  and  the  American  School 
Hynm  Book  were  recommended  for  use."  Indiana  university 
library  now  has  a  large  collection  of  text-books  used  in  the  adioola 
Of  Indiana  during  the  past  century. 

4B  Law$  of  Indiana,  1913,  ch.  LVIIL 
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^  171    Statb  Sybtbm 

Public  education  is  now  the  most  important  activ- 
ity of  the  state.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  favor  offered 
to  the  people  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  The  law 
of  March  8^  1897,  the  troancy  law,  makes  the  state 
^.ythe  active  guardian  of  every  child  from  the  age  of  8 
to  14,  so  far  as  to  see  that  he  attends  school  a  mini- 
mum length  of  time  each  year,  or  until  he  has  reached 
a  certain  degree  of  proficiency.  The  law  has  been 
amended  frequently  but  the  principle  of  compulsory 
education  is  accepted  and  honestly  carried  out,  by  a 
force  of  truant  officers  controlled  by  the  state.  The 
total  valuation  of  the  public  school  property  of  the 
state  in  1916  was  $54,849,098.  For  maintenance  the 
elementary  schools  cost,  during  the  same  year,  $11,- 
731,432;  the  commissioned  high  schools,  $3,501,614; 
certified  high  schools,  $249,366;  non-certified  high 
schools,  $142,636.  There  were  7,820  township  and 
city  institutes  held  at  a  cost  of  $350,545.  The  ele- 
mentary schools  were  in  session  an  average  of  154 
days;  the  high  schools,  166  days.  There  were  439 
commissioned  high  schools,  144  certified,  136  non- 
certified,  413  conbolidated,  and  5,401  district  schools. 
From  the  common  brandies  there  were  graduated 
27,823 ;  from  commissioned  high  schools,  9,844;  from 
certified  high  schools,  793.  The  total  enrollment  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  was  564,252.  Of  these 
89,313  were  in  the  first  grade  and  only  12,252  in  the 
twelfth;  288,016  were  in  townships,  48,734  in  towns 
and  227,502  in  cities.  The  total  enumeration  for  the 
state  was  757,684.  There  were  employed  in  the 
township  schools  11,122  teachers;  in  towns,  1,645;  in 
cities,  6,881;  total,  19,648;  in  elementary  schools, 
14,305;  in  high  schools,  2,397;  ward  principals,  774; 
high  school  principals,  771;  supervisors  and  special 
teachers,  1,150;  superintendents,  251.    The  superin- 
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tendents  received  in  salaries  $373,411;  supervisors 
and  special  teachers,  $590,991;  high  school  princi- 
pals, $695,152 ;  ward  principals,  $641,487 ;  high  school 
teachers,  $1,918,080;  and  elementary  teachers,  $7,- 
334,390. 

Children  who  attend  before  they  are  six  are 
placed  in  the  kindergarteps.  These  schools  are  not 
a  necessary  part  of  tiie  system  but  are  maintained  in 
many  cities.  By  the  law  of  March  9, 1907,  the  first 
eight  grades  constitute  the  elementary  school  and  the 
next  four,  the  high  schooL  Many  superintendents 
have  discarded  IMs  division.  What  is  called  the 
** six-six^'  or  ** three-three,  three-three *'  plan  is  find- 
ing favor.  Under  this  plan  grades  one,  two  and  three 
constitute  the  primary  school;  grades  four,  five,  and 
six,  the  intermediate ;  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
are  the  junior  high  school  and  grades  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve,  the  senior  high  schooL  The  work  in  the  pri- 
mary school  is  not  departmental,  the  work  in  the  in- 
termediate is  part  departmental  The  common 
school  work  is  fbiished  in  the  seventh  grade  and  five 
years  are  devoted  to  high  and  vocational  work. 

In  order  that  rural  schools  might  be  graded  and 
have  equal  advantages  with  city  schools  a  movement 
was  begun  by  State  Superintendent  D*  M.  Geeting  in 
1899  to  abandon  the  small  district  schools  and  trans- 
port  the  pupils  to  a  central  school  in  the  township. 
The  General  Assemblies  of  1899,  1901  and  1907  en- 
couraged this  movement.  In  1916  there  were  706 
consolidated  schools  in  76  counties;  37,456  children 
were  transported  and  2,164  districts  had  been  aban- 
doned. This  left  5,969  one-room  district  schools  in 
the  state.  This  consolidation  has  resulted  in  203 
high  schools  with  their  advantages. 

Finally,  in  1913  and  1915,  the  General  Assembly 
provided  a  plan  for  teachers'  pensions  which  if  sue- 
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the  tabiff  question 

^  172    Indiana  and  the  Tabiff 

By  the  dose  of  the  seventies  the  political  interei 
in  the  money  question  was  waning  in  Indiana.  Tl] 
Bland-Allison  law  passed  over  the  President's  vet< 
February  28, 1878,  was  a  compromise  of  all  partiei 
It  soon  put  gold,  silver,  bank  notes  and  greenback 
in  circulation  at  par,  disposed  of  the  Besumptio 
bogey  and  made  it  of  no  consequence  whether  th 
national  debt  were  paid  in  gold  or  greenbacks. 

The  Greenback  party,  robbed  of  this  issue,  wa 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  its  industrial  program.  Th 
prices  of  farm  produce  after  the  panicky  years  f roi 
1873  to  1878  began  to  improve  and  the  Grange  wen 
out  of  politics.  The  Bepublicans  as  a  party  had  bee 
steadily  drifting  toward  a  high  protective  policy,  be 
lieving  that  the  best  way  to  insure  good  prices  fo 
farm  produce  was  to  increase  the  number  of  me: 
engaged  in  manufactures  and  by  the  same  ratio  dc 
crease  farm  products.  The  result  has  shown  that  a 
least  politically  it  was  a  good  policy.  The  farmer 
of  the  great  northwest  have  always  sustained  th 
Bepublican  party  on  a  clean  cut  issue  of  the  tarifl 
So  in  1880  it  was  decided  to  go  before  the  voters  wit] 
that  issue. 

The  Greenback  party  did  not  fail  to  enter  th 
canvass.  On  April  29, 1880,  its  representatives  me 
at  Indianapolis  and  listened  to  an  address  by  Gilber 
De  la  Matyr  who  was  then  representing  the  Indian 
apolis  district  in  congress.  His  keynote  speech  a 
well  as  the  campaign  which  followed  was  leveled  a 
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capital  and  oapitalistcL  The  party  favored  abolish- 
ing the  national  banks  and  perhaps  all  banks,  even 
abolishing  credit  altogether,  contending  that  cur- 
rency need  not  be  handled  by  banks  bat  could  be 
issned  directly  from  the  treasury  of  the  people's 
government  In  a  general  way  the  platform  fore- 
casted what  has  been  done  in  the  last  twenty  years 
along  the  line  of  industrial  regulation.  It  demanded, 
especially,  an  interstate  commerce  board,  or  law,  to 
r^^ate  transportation.  Bichard  Gregg,  of  Dear- 
bom  county,  was  nominated  for  governor  and  re- 
ceived 14,881  votes;  less  than  half  what  the  party 
polled  two  years  earlier/ 

The  two  old  parties  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  begin 
the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  1880.  The  BepuUi- 
cans  preferred  to  wait  upon  their  own  national  con- 
vention at  Chicago.  An  uninstructed  delegation  of 
Republicans  went  to  Chicago,  June  2, 1880,  to  see  the 
contest  between  the  ''Stalwarts''  and  the  ''Half 
Breeds''  of  the  Bepublican  party,  the  Grant-Conk- 
ling  and  the  Blaine-Sherman  wings.  General  Harri- 
son, chairman  of  the  delegation,  kept  out  of  the  fight 
and  the  state  supported  Garfield  in  the  compromise. 
On  the  17th  of  June,  following,  at  Indianapolis,  the 
party  chose  a  state  ticket  headed  by  CoL  Albert  G. 
Porter,  of  Indianapolis.  The  state  platform  was  a 
short,  colorless  declaration  of  platitudes,  permitting 
of  considerable  latitude  in  interpretation.' 

On  June  9,  preceding,  the  Democrats  in  a  rather 
stormy  session  had  nominated  Franklin  Landers  for 
governor  on  a  long  platform  with  no  distinguishing 
features.*  Each  party  made  slight  concessions  to  the 
laborers  in  the  demand  for  industrial  legislation. 

1  Full  prooeedtngs  of  the  oonrentioii  are  slr^  In  tbe  Indian- 
apolifl  Joumait  April  80,  18SD. 

t  Indianapolis  JourrM,  June  18^  ISSOl 
•  Indianapolis  Bmiimel,  June  10^  ISSOl 
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The  Democrats  made  a  gallant  effort  to  secure 
the  nomination,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  of  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks  for  the  presidency.  At  Cincinnati, 
Jnne  22,  he  was  placed  before  the  convention  by  Sen- 
ator Voorhees  in  an  eloquent  eulogy,  bnt  the  speaker 
was  outclassed  in  oratory  by  Daniel  Daugherty,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  had  for  his  subject  the  hero  of 
(Gettysburg,  General  W.  S.  Hancock.  Failing  to  land 
the  presidency  they  succeeded  in  the  vice-presidency, 
nominating  William  H.  English,  a  banker  of  Indian- 
apolis, a  man  of  long  public  service  and  high  dis- 
tinction. 

As  an  evidence  of  how  completely  the  money 
question  was  dropped,  Franklin  Landers,  a  Green- 
backer  on  the  financial  question,  and  W.  H.  English, 
a  hard  money  man,  were  running  on  the  same  ticket 
with  J)e  la  Matyr,  a  Greenbacker-socialist. 

The  contest  was  on  national  issues,  the  tariff 
principally.  Landers  and  Porter  resorted  to  the  old- 
time  method  of  joint  debate  for  awhile  during  the 
campaign,  but  it  seems  Porter  had  an  advantage  in 
this  and  it  was  soon  dropped.  The  general  prosper- 
ity of  the  times  operated  in  favor  of  the  Republican 
ticket  and  it  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  6,953  for 
Porter.  Garfield  carried  the  state  by  6,642.*  The 
General  Assembly  was  Republican  and  elected  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  to  succeed  Joseph  E.  McDonald  in 
the  TJnited  States  senate. 

In  the  election  of  1882  the  Democrats  made  a 
dean  sweep  of  the  state  government  excepting  those 
officers  elected  in  1880  and  serving  a  four-year  term, 
by  pluralities  of  about  10,000.  ^e  General  Assem- 
bly was  Democratic  in  both  branches  and  the  con- 
gressional delegation  was  nine  to  four,  the  Republi- 
cans succeeding  in  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eleventii  and 

«  mi  election  statlitics  are  giroi  in  DocumerUarp  JawmtO, 
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Thirteenth.*  The  national  Greenback  ticket  polled 
13,520  votes,  a  gain  over  1880  of  534  votes.  The  total 
falling  off  in  the  poll  was  26,066,  of  which  the  Be- 
pnblican  ticket  lost  21,934. 

The  temperance  issne  was  present  in  the  cam- 
paign in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
prohibition,  passed  as  a  joint  resolution  by  the  pre- 
ceding General  Assembly  and  opposed  in  the  D^o- 
cratic  platform  of  1882.  The  Republicans  declared 
the  amendment  was  non-partisan  and  while  not  put 
forward  as  a  party  measure  the  party  favored  leav- 
ing the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  Likewise 
the  Republicans  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  for 
woman  suffrage;  for  making  aU  county  and  state 
offices  four  years.  These  four  amendments  would 
have  to  pass  the  next  General  Assembly  and  their 
opponents,  it  seems,  took  this  plan  of  registering 
their  opposition.* 

The  underlying  i)olitical  issue  in  Indiana  in  the 
four  presidential  campaigns  from  1880  to  1892  inclu- 
sive was  the  protective  tariff.  This  issue  was  more 
or  less  obscured  at  times  by  state  issues  or  personal 
rivalries,  but  remained  the  one  great  divisive  issue 
between  Republicanism  and  Democracy.  The  state 
was  gradually  changing  from  a  rural,  agricultural 
society  to  one  more  equally  divided  between  rural 
and  urban,  with  more  diversified  interests.  The  Re- 
publican party,  inheriting  the  traditions  of  the 
Whigs,  has  always  been  on  the  alert  to  improve  the 
economic  and  commercial  enterprises.  They  now 
put  forward  the  protective  i>olicy  as  one  calculated 
to  diversify  home  industries  and  build  up  a  home 
market  with  a  view  of  ultimately  exporting  the  sur- 

Pt  I,  188D.    Secretary  of  State,  181. 

B  Indianapolis  Journal,  Not.  22,  1882. 

•  Charles  Kettleborongh,  ConMiUutUm  Making  M  Indiana,  II, 
207.    Laws  of  Indiana,  Special,  1881.    Joint  Remlntiona,  719-72D 
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pins  as  finished  prodacts,  rather  than  as  raw  ma- 
terials. Although  there  were  all  shades  of  belief  in 
both  parties,  the  Democrats  favored,  generally,  free- 
dom of  trade,  applying  home  labor  and  capital  to 
that  form  of  industry  most  favored  by  location  and 
natural  resources  and  remaining  unhampered  to  buy 
in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 

The  Greenbackers  first  awakened  the  dormant  po- 
litical sentiments  of  Indiana  in  1884  with  their  na- 
tional Greenback  convention  at  Indianapolis,  May 
28  and  29, 1884.  They  placed  General  B.  F.  Butler  at 
the  head  of  their  ticket  on  a  platform  declaring  gen- 
erally for  federal  regulation  of  commerce,  especially 
of  railroads,  for  an  income  tax,  laws  providing  for 
sanitary  places  for  workmen  to  labor,  inspection  of 
mines,  and  protection  of  workmen  from  dangerous 
machinery,  against  the  importation  of  contract  labor, 
for  popular  election  of  United  States  senators,  and 
for  woman  suffrage.  They  straddled  the  tariff  by 
declaring  it  a  secondary  issue  and  that  the  one  great 
issue  was  the  currency.* 

The  Bepublicans  of  Indiana  were  not  entirely 
harmonious  over  the  nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine 
for  president  at  Chicago.  The  old  followers  of  Grant 
and  Morton  would  have  preferred  some  other  candi- 
date, their  only  assigned  reason  being  that  Blaine 
could  not  be  elected.  However,  there  was  no  one  but 
President  Arthur  for  his  opponents  to  unite  on  and 
Arthur  had  no  enthusiastic  supporters  in  Indiana. 
The  Bepublicans  met  in  state  convention  in  Indian- 
apolis, June  18,  1884,  and  nominated  William  H. 
Calkins,  of  Laporte,  a  soldier  with  an  unexception- 
able record,  who  had  been  a  representative  in  con- 
gress from  the  Tenth  and  Thirteenth  districts  since 
1877.    Hie  platform  declared  in  favor  of  calling  a 

f  Indianapolis  State  Journal^  June  4,  1881 
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oonstitaticmal  oonyention  and  of  makiBg  places 
where  labor  was  employed  sanitary  and  safe.  It 
denounced  contract  prison  labor  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan police  law  passed  by  the  Democrats  of  the  last 
General  Assembly.  CoL  Will  Cnmback  tried  hard  to 
get  a  hearing  on  the  temperance  question  but  f  aUed 
The  platform  was  practically  a  copy  of  that  of  1880, 
the  defeat  of  1882  having  been  attributed  to  the  in- 
clusion of  strange  doctrines  into  the  platform  of 
that  year. 

The  Democrats  had  no  trouble  in  nominating  CoL 
Isaac  P.  Oray  for  governor  over  David  Turpie  and 
Gen.  M.  D.  Manson,  the  latter  receiving  the  nomina- 
tion for  lieutenant-governor.  The  platform  was  long 
and  raised  no  state  issue  with  the  Bepublicans  ex- 
cept on  the  constitutional  convention  and  the  Metro- 
politan police  law.*  Practically  the  same  recognition 
was  given  labor  as  in  the  Bepublican  and  Greenbai^ 
platforms.* 

The  Democrats  made  an  effort  this  year  to  secure 
the  nomination  for  the  presidency  for  Joseph  E.  Mc- 
Donald but  it  seems  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  who  was 
nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  at  Chicago,  July 
11,  on  a  reform  ticket  headed  by  Grover  Cleveland, 
was  the  more  popular.  The  campaign  which  followed 
was  marred  by  personalities  dii^acef  ul  to  the  press 
of  the  state  and  culminated  in  a  libel  su)t  by  James 
G.  Blaine  against  the  Sentinel.  The  personal  and 
family  afiPairs  of  the  two  presidential  candidates 
were  examined  in  a  way  that  would  hardly  be  per- 
mitted in  a  police  court  The  result  of  the  election 
was  a  plurality  in  Indiana  of  6,512  for  Cleveland. 

•  This  law  took  the  appointment  and  control  of  the  Indlan- 
apoUa  police  out  of  the  hands  of  the  cltj  gorarnment  and  placed 
them  with  a  board  appointed  by  the  gorenKur,  aecretary,  auditor 
and  treasorer  of  state.    Laws  of  Indiana,  1888,  ch.  LXXIV. 

•  Tndlanapolls  SmtinMf  Jane  20^  1881b 
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The  Prohibition  party  received  3,018  votes,  the 
Oreenbaoken  8,716,  showing  that  the  latter  party 
had  abont  ran  its  course.  The  General  Assembly 
was  overwhelmingly  Democratia 

The  off  year  election  of  1886  created  no  wide- 
spread interest  so  far  as  significant  issues  were  con- 
cerned. The  Democrats  declared  a  protective  tariff 
legal  robbery,  favored  the  law  recently  passed  pro- 
hibiting aliens  from  owning  lands  in  the  state,  de- 
murred to  the  surplus  in  the  United  States  treasury, 
declared  for  a  license  system  for  regulating  the  sa- 
loons, and  finally  favored  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment making  county  offices  four  years,  which  they 
had  so  recently  opposed.  The  Republicans  did  not 
hold  their  convention  till  September  2.  Their  plat- 
form was  little  else  than  an  indictment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  temperance  party  failed  to  get 
any  concession  from  either  old  party.  The  tariff 
remained  the  issue.  The  Republicans  reversed  the 
decision  of  1884  and  won  the  state  offices  by  plurali- 
ties less  than  5,000.  The  state  senate  remained  Dem- 
ocratic and  the  house  became  Republican.  Seven  out 
of  the  thirteen  congressmen  elected  were  Repub- 
licans. 

Third  party  dissatisfaction  grew  from  year  to 
year.  Chief  of  the  insurgents  were  the  Prohibition- 
ists, the  civil  service  reformers  and  the  various  or- 
ganizations seeking  some  aid  for  laborers.  A  fight 
over  the  office  of  Ueutenant-govemor  in  which  the 
Democrats  succeeded  in  keeping  it  from  Robert  S. 
Robertson  who  had  been  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
helped  to  keep  up  party  strife. 

Political  corruption,  it  seems,  had  been  increasing 
since  the  war.  The  old  election  law  permitted  great 
opportunities  for  fraud  at  the  polls.  Each  party  had 
shouted  corruption  and  fraud  at  each  other,  especial- 
ly since  1876.    There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that 
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repeating,  oolonizmg,  vote  baying,  ballot  box  stoflSng 
and  stealing  were  praotioed,  bnt  how  mnch  can  never 
be  told.  Two  notorious  cases  of  the  kind  mark  this 
period  One  of  thme  was  exposed  in  the  famous 
Talley  Sheet  forgery  at  Indianai>olis  at  the  Novem- 
ber election,  1886.  Sim  Coy,  Democratic  coon^ 
chairman  of  Marion  and  W.  F.  A.  Bemhamer,  an 
election  inspector  of  the  same  party,  were  sent  to 
prison  by  the  United  States  com^^* 

^  173    Ak  Indiana  PBBsmBHT 

The  Bepnblicans  were  presented  with  the  same 
difficolty  and  the  same  opportunity  in  1888  as  the 
Democrats  had  had  in  1884.  They  had  not  only  one, 
but  a  pair  of  favorite  sons,  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
Walter  Q.  Gresham,  both  being  considered  of  presi- 
dential size,  just  as  McDonald  and  Hendric^  had 
been  in  1884.  Both  Gresham  and  Harrison  had 
served  in  the  army  with  distinction,  the  former  be- 
coming major  general,  the  latter  a  brigadier.  Each 
had  been  honored  by  state  and  national  office,  the 
former  in  the  legislature,  in  the  President's  cabinet 
and  on  the  federal  bench,  the  latter  as  rei>orter  of  the 
supreme  court  and  United  States  senator.  Both  were 
men  of  unchallenged  character  and  conceded  ability. 
Both  were  loyal  Republicans  but  Gresham  was  the 
more  liberal  in  his  views.  His  position  at  Washing- 
ton and  on  the  federal  district  and  circuit  benches 
had  kept  him  from  the  wide  personal  acquaintance 
which  Harrison  had  made  in  his  several  campaigns 
over  the  state.  The  Republican  convention,  Septem- 
ber 2, 1886,  had  endorsed  Harrison  and  a  powerful 
organization  supported  him  at  the  Chicago  national 
convention,  June  19, 1888,  where  on  the  eighth  ballot 

10  Goy  himself  gives  an  Int^-estlng  acconnt  of  this  In  The 
Great  Conspiracy.  Coy  was  a  city  councilman  at  the  time  and 
was  not  pat  ont  of  office  for  his  crlme^  but  was  later  re-elected. 
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and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  convention  he  was  nomi- 
nated. This  was  the  first  time  Indianians  had  had  a 
ohance  to  vote  for  a  * 'favorite  son*'  for  the  presi- 
dency with  any  prospect  of  electing  him,  and  this  was 
the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  campaign. 

But  there  were  other  candidates  in  plenty.  The 
Prohibitionists  at  Indianapolis,  March  15,  nominated 
Jasper  S.  Hughes  for  governor  on  a  platform  sup- 
porting prohibition  and  woman  suffrage. 

The  Democrats,  April  26,  nominated  Courtland 
C.  Matson  for  governor  on'one  of  their  favorite  **  re- 
form" platforms,  a  reform  of  the  tariff,  of  the  civil 
service  and  of  industrial  laws. 

The  Prohibition  national  convention  also  met  at 
Indianapolis,  May  30,  and  nominated  Clinton  B.  Fisk 
for  the  presidency.  The  Republicans  at  Indianapo- 
lis, August  8,  nominated  Gen.  Alvin  P.  Hovey  for 
governor,  on  another  **  reform"  platform  denounc- 
ing Democratic  gerrymandering,  <<  infamous  man- 
agement of  the  insane  hospital,"  the  '^ usurpations  of 
Green  Smith  and  his  theft  of  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
governor,"  **the  Sim  Coy  forgeries,"  and  the 
''wholesfiJe  corruption  in  the  Soutibiem  Prison." 

President  Cleveland  of  course  was  standing  for 
re-election  on  a  tariff  ''reform"  platform,  tinctured 
lightly  by  civil  service  *  *  reform. ' '  Both  parties  rode 
the  word  ''reform"  hard.  It  had  been  a  rather  at- 
tractive term  since  1876.  One  not  conversant  with 
the  situation  would  think  from  the  literature  and 
documents  of  the  period  that  the  platform  makers 
were  a  party  of  missionaries  but  just  arrived  on  a 
mission  of  reform  to  an  ignorant  and  debauched  peo- 
ple. One  almost  regrets  that  Sim  Coy  was  not  per- 
mitted along  with  W.  W.  Dudley  to  help  in  this  great 
reformation.  There  is  also  another  humorous  side 
to  the  cami>aign.  What  was  the  unfortunate  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  who  had  sett  a  substitute  to  the 
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war,  to  do  in  company  with  Generals  Harrison,  Mat- 
son,  Myers  and  Hoveyt  It  was  obviously  impossible 
for  him  to  keep  up  with  these  men  on  horseback  and 
in  the  finish  he  was  left  behind 

The  campaign  was  not  pitched  <m  a  high  plane. 
Criminal  accusations  were  bandied  back  imd  forth 
in  the  press  and  on  the  stump  with  a  freedom  found 
only  in  barrooms  and  police  courts.  This  does  not 
apply,  however,  to  the  leading  candidates.  Harrison 
and  Cleveland  took  no  part  and  Matson  and  Hovey 
conducted  a  campaign  becoming  men  of  the  highest 
type.  But  on  the  streets  and  in  the  byways  and 
alleys  there  was  pollution  and  filth. 

The  issue  was  the  tariff.  Both  old  parties  put 
forth  every  effort  Speakers  of  national  reputation 
spoke  in  almost  every  county  of  the  state.  James  G. 
Blaine  spoke  in  Indianapolis,  October  IL  (Governor 
Hill,  of  New  York,  answered  him  next  day  from  the 
same  platform.  General  Harrison  was  assailed  for 
his  position  on  the  labor  question,  was  charged  with 
having  been  a  corporation  attorney,  with  having 
voted  in  the  United  States  senate  on  every  occasion 
against  labor  interests,  with  having  said  that  if  he 
were  governor  he  would  quell  strikes  with  the  mili- 
tary power,  forcing  laborers  to  their  posts  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  with  having  said  that  one 
dollar  per  day  was  wages  enough  for  any  laboring 
man.  Senator  Joseph  W.  Bailey  was  brought  from 
Texas  to  speak  in  Lidiana  on  that  subject.  Harri- 
son's position  on  the  Chinese  question  was  also 
scanned.  He  was  charged  with  favoring  ** Coolie'* 
importations  to  take  the  place  of  laboring  men.  A.  C. 
Bankin,  a  prominent  Knight  of  Labor,  was  brought 
from  Pittsburgh  by  the  Republicans  to  stump  the 
state  and  show  how  inseparable  prosperity  for  lab- 
orers and  the  protective  system  were.  Scarcely  a 
public  orator  of  any  note  in  the  United  States  but 
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was  heard  in  Indiaiuu  Train  loads  of  political  lit- 
erature were  distributed. 

All  this  was  legitimate  and  worth  while  but  be- 
neath  this,  sinister  movements  were  carried  on  that 
compromised  seriously  the  reputation  of  the  state. 
There  had  been  no  time  since  the  state  was  organized 
but  that  lOyOOO  votes  would  change  the  result  in  the 
state.  The  Democrats  controlled  a  ^' solid  south,'' 
the  Republicans  controlled  an  equally  solid  block  of 
electoral  votes.  No  active  campaign  was  necessary 
by  either  party  in  these  strongholds.  A  few  doubtful 
states  sudi  as  New  York,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois  in  the  order  named  were  regarded  as 
pivotal  and  became  a  political  battle  ground. 

What  this  means  may  be  shown  by  a  brief  review. 
Since  the  Civil  war  Indiana  and  New  York  have 
taken  part  in  fourteen  presidential  campaigns.  In 
only  one  campaign  has  there  been  no  candidate  on 
one  of  the  dominant  party  tickets  from  one  or  the 
other  of  these  states.  In  1868  Horatio  Seymour  rep- 
resented New  York  and  Schuyler  Colfax,  Indiana; 
in  1872  Horace  Greeley  represented  New  York,  in 
1876  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  William  A.  Wheeler  were 
from  New  York  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  from  In- 
diana; in  1880  Chester  A.  Arthur  was  from  New 
York  and  William  H.  English  from  Indiana ;  in  1884 
Grover  Cleveland  was  from  New  York  and  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks  from  Indiana;  in  1888  Cleveland  and 
Levi  P.  Morton  were  from  New  York  and  Benjamin 
Harrison  from  Indiana;  in  1892  the  representative 
candidates  remained  the  same  except  that  Whitelaw 
Beid  of  New  York  took  the  place  of  Morton ;  in  1896 
no  representative  was  on  either  ticket  from  the  two 
states;  in  1900  Eoosevelt  was  from  New  York;  in 
1904  Boosevelt  and  Alton  B.  Parker  were  from  New 
York  and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  from  Indiana;  in 
1908  John  W.  Kern  was  from  Indiana  and  William 
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Sherman  from  New  York;  in  1912  Boosevelt  and 
Sherman  were  from  New  York  and  Thomas  Marshall 
from  Indiana;  in  1916  Charles  £1  Hnghes  was  from 
New  York  and  Fairbanks  and  Marshall  from  Indi- 
ana; in  1920  Franklin  D.  Boosevelt  was  from  New 
York.  Ont  of  twenty-seven  leading  candidates  for 
the  presidency  daring  the  period  the  two  states  have 
furnished  twelve;  Indiana  two  and  New  York  ten; 
out  of  the  same  number  of  candidates  for  vice-presi- 
dent they  have  furnished  seventeen^  Indiana  nine 
and  New  York  eight  During  twenty  years  the  presi- 
dent has  been  from  one  of  the  two  states  and  during 
thirty-six,  the  vice-president  Only  twice  during 
that  time  has  the  vote  of  Indiana  been  given  to  an 
unsuccessful  candidate.  In  1876  its  vote  went  to 
Tilden  by  a  pluriJity  of  5,515 ;  in  1916  to  Hughes  by 
a  small  plurality.  For  this  reason  Indiana  has  been 
a  political  battle  ground  where  the  fight  never  ceases 
and  where  every  officer  is  a  political  soldier  and 
every  voter  a  i>olitician. 

As  suggested  above  it  would  be  strange  if  unfair 
methods  did  not  often  find  employment  in  such  a 
field.  October  31, 1888,  there  was  printed  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Sentinel  a  letter  from  W.  W.  Dudley,  na- 
tional treasurer  of  the  Republican  party,  to  a  Be- 
publican  county  chairman,  explaining  in  some  detail 
the  last  resort  methods  in  political  campaigns.  These 
instructions  in  brief,  were  to  locate  and  dissipate  if 
possible  your  oppoi^ents'  treasury;  then  make  out 
lists  of  the  floaters  in  each  precinct,  divide  them  up 
into  small  groups — ^**blocks  of  five'* — over  whidi 
appoint  a  man  with  necessary  funds  to  buy  them; 
secure  a  considerable  number  of  reliable  men  to 
stand  around  the  polls  on  election  day  to  see  that  no 
untoward  accident  happens.  The  money  to  purchase 
floaters  was  gathered  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth  by  a  system  of  conscription  varying  all  the 
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way  from  extremely  voluntary  boodlers  and  corpor- 
ations down  to  blackmailed,  petty,  political  officers, 
often  extending  down  to  an  assessment  on  school 
teachers.  There  had  been  rumors  of  wholesale  cor- 
ruption funds  coming  from  outside  sources  to  aid  in 
"carrying  Indiana"  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1876 
the  Democratic  national  committee  telegraphed  the 
party  managers  to  buy  "seven  more  mules"  for  it, 
during  which  time  the  eastern  Bepublicans  carried 
on  a  lively  correspondence .  with  certain  "Indian 
agents"  in  Indiana*  In  1880  the  two  national  com- 
mittees were  personally  represented  by  financial 
agents  at  Indianapolis.  It  was  charged  that  they 
disbursed  a  half  million  dollars.  This  doubtless  was 
an  exaggeration  for  neither  party  would  care  to  pur^ 
chase  more  than  20,000  votes  and  the  purchase  price 
was  usually  less  than  ten  dollars  eadi,  with  "an 
added  ten  to  get  the  oil  to  the  hot  box. ' '  This  would 
only  necessitate  a  corruption  fund  of  about  $200,000 
from  outside  sources.  Bad  as  the  case  was  it  is  only 
representative  of  a  period  through  which  democratic 
government  was  passing.  As  soon  as  the  truth  be- 
came generally  known  that  every  dollar  of  corrup- 
tion money  had  to  be  replaced  by  society,  usually  in 
the  form  of  taxation,  a  remedy  was  found. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  of  1888  was  a  Repub- 
lican victory  of  small  proportions.  Harrison  carried 
the  state  by  2,387  votes  over  his  chief  competitor; 
Hovey  for  governor  was  elected  by  2,200.  The  Union 
Labor  party  polled  2,694  votes;  the  Prohibition 
9,877." 

11  Documentary  Journal,  Secretary  of  State's  Report,  1888, 

for  the  election  statistics  of  this  year.  A  good  account  of  this 

campaign  is  hy  R.  C.  Bnley  in  Indiana  Magazine  of  EUiory,  X, 
802. 
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INDIAKA  GXTIBS 

^  174    Eably  CoHDmoNS 

The  settlers  of  Indiana  were  not  city  builders. 
The  ancestors  of  those  of  Irish,  Scotch  and  EtigliR^ 
blood  for  time  out  of  mind  had  been  countrymen,  and 
those  of  the  (Germans  had  quit  the  cities  a  century  be- 
fore the  settlement  of  Indiana.  It  is  not  surprising 
then  that  the  early  Indiana  towns,  excepting  Vin- 
cennes,  New  Harmony  and  perhaps  Vevay,  were 
merely  neighborhoods.  There  never  has  been  in  In- 
diana any  fast  social  line  between  the  rural  and 
urban  dwellers;  what  little  distinction  has  existed 
has  been  the  result  largely  of  statute  law.  The  early 
commoners  of  Vincennes,  the  founders  of  Harmonic 
and  the  proprietors  of  New  Harmony  and  the  vine- 
dressers of  Vevay  were  the  only  city  folks  of  the 
early  days. 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  enacted  a 
general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  towns.  By  this 
the  town  government  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  five  trustees,  elected  annually.  This  board 
had  power  to  preserve  order,  restrain  vice,  and  regu- 
late or  provide  supplies  of  food  and  water.*  It  was  as 

1  LawM  of  Indiana,  1816,  ch.  XVIL  The  board  of  trosteea 
*'aball  have  fall  power  from  time  to  time,  and  at  aU  timea^  to  make^ 
ordain,  establish  and  execute,  such  by-laws  and  ordinances  in 
writing,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this 
state,  as  they  shaU  deem  useful  and  necessary  for  the  good 
gOTemment  of  said  corporation,  and  to  prevent  and  remove 
nuisances,  to  restrain  and  prohibit  gambling,  to  provide  toit 
licensing,  regulating  or  restraining  theatrical  or  oth^  public  shows 
or  amusementa  within  the  corporation,  to  regulate  and  estaWA 
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Bimple  as  the  old  New  Eiiigland  township  govern- 
ment, after  which  it  was  patterned.  The  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  made  the  matter  still  simpler,  enabling 
speculators  to  lay  off  and  organize  towns  before  the 
coming  of  settlers  by  fiLmg  a  plat  of  the  town  with 
fhe  county  recorder.' 

Special  acts  of  incorporation  began  with  the  first 
(General  Assembly  at  Indianapolis.  February  3, 
1825,  Madison  in  a  special  charter  was  given  power 
to  buy  a  fire  engine  and  compel  a  company  of  firemen 
,to  drill.  Four  years  later  the  town  board  was 
allowed  to  license  ** tippling  houses,'^  ** suppress  im- 
morality, intoxication  and  rioting"  and  pave  the 
streets  at  the  property  owners'  expense  when  two- 
thirds  of  them  so  petitioned.'  The  charter  of  Salem, 
January  20, 1826,  provided  for  seven  trustees,  who, 
when  elected,  should  appoint  for  the  town  a  derk, 
assessor,  collector,  and  treasurer.  The  trustees  were 
furthermore  required  to  publish  a  list  of  their  ex- 
penditures semi-annually  in  the  Indiana  Farmer,  a 
local  paper  at  Salem.  The  Assembly  of  1826  forbade 
the  trustees  of  Jeffersonville  from  levying  a  tax  on 
lots  higher  than  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of 
value. 

It  soon  became  the  fashion  for  each  town  to  have 
a  special  act  or  charter.  The  form  was  general 
though  each  had  certain  peculiarities.  While  the 
grant  of  power  was  general  in  the  law  of  1824  yet  it 
seems  few  towns  undertook  anything  except  routine 
duties  without  special  authorization  from  the  Assem- 

marfcetSy  to  sink  and  keep  in  repair  public  wells,,  to  keep  in  repair 
aU  necessary  streets,  alleys  and  drains,  and  to  pass  regulations 
necessary  for  the  same,  agreeable  to  the  plan  of  /said  town." — Sec 
8,  p.  128.  Ck)mpare  this  with  the  borough  government  of  Vincennes ; 
Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  V,  1. 

s  LoiCi  of  Indiana,  1817,  ch.  LXXXIL 

•  Law$  of  Indiana,  1828,  dL  XXXIV.  . 
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bly.  Thus  in  1831,  the  Madison  board  was  permitted 
to  appoint  a  marshal.*  In  Lawrencebnrg  nnder  the 
charter  of  1815  the  voters  elected  a  ' 'president  and 
conndl"  to  condnct  the  town  government  The  an- 
cient '^Borongh  of  Vinoennes"  had  its  charter  so 
amended  in  1831  that  it  might  elect,  besides  the  board 
of  tmstees,  three  assistant  trustees  from  each  ward, 
a  president,  and  a  borough  constable.'  This  second 
body  of  assistant  law-makers  seems^  to  have  been  a 
novelty.  The  borough  was  also  to  own  the  ferry  over 
the  Wabash. 

The  charter  of  Richmond,  January  31, 1834,  after 
declaring  that  only  ''all  free  white  male  citizens  of 
this  state  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward, 
residing  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  assessed  for 
and  having  paid  a  town  tax,  shall  be  taken  and 
deemed  citizens  thereof,''  provided  for  the  election 
annually  of  a  council  of  thirteen  members,  a  first 
and  a  second  burgess,  one  high  constable,  one  treas- 
urer, one  derk,  one  assessor,  and  such  other  officer  as 
might  be  deemed  necessary.  The  council  had  power 
to  appoint  a  board  of  health,  erect  street  lamps,  hire 
night  watches,  approve  weights  and  measures,  regu- 
late auctions,  license  theatres,  shows,  saloons  and  re- 
strain gambling,  to  declare  tiie  weight  of  loaves  of 
bread,  the  size  of  bricks,  regulate  the  cordage  of 
wood  and  declare  whether  it  was  of  merchantable 
quality,  appoint  wood  corders  and  fix  their  fees,  reg- 
ulate party  walls,  build  and  own  a  market,  regulate 
the  sale  of  horses  and  sweeping  of  chimneys,  erect 
and  mend  a  pump,  appoint  inspectors  of  liquor,  flour, 
salted  meat^  lumber,  weigh  hay,  lime,  coal  and  grain 
and  superintend  the  storage  of  gun-powder,  lay  and 
collect  a  fine  on  the  harborers  of  dogs,  erect  a  prison 

4  Also:    'Tbe  cItlwiM  In  the  first  and  second  addlttoos  to  the 
town  shall  have  the  right  to  build  a  market  boose  In  Broadwaj.* 
•  L9W€  of  Inditma,  1830,  dL  XXY. 
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and  pat  men  in  it  and  let  them  oat  This  was  by  far 
the  most  pretentions  charter  issned  np  to  that  date 
and  was  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  hy  popular  vote. 
Later,  if  the  people  shonld  forget  or  otherwise  fail 
to  hold  an  election  on  the  appointed  day  the  govern- 
m^it  of  the  city  shonld  not  thereby  cease.* 

This  charter  is  only  a  sample  of  the  large  nnmber 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  daring  the  period 
from  1830  to  1850.  Every  town  of  note  and  many 
long  since  disappeared  were  provided  with  similar 
government  In  general  the  government  was  Vested 
in  a  single  coancU  consisting  of  from  five  to  twenty 
members,  presided  over  by  an  execntive  either  chos- 
en by  the  connoil  or  by  popnlar  election.  The  later 
the  charter  was  issned,  in  general,  the  more  of  the 
city  officers  were  chosen  by  popnlar  vote.  It  was  not 
considered  legal  for  the  conncil  or  town  board  to  do 
anything  for  which  specific  power  had  not  been 
granted  by  the  Assembly.  The  conrts  constrned 
these  grants  of  power  narrowly,  so  that,  nnless  spe- 
cifically clothed,  the  anthority  of  the  town  govern- 
ment conld  not  vacate  an  alley.  The  Michigan  City 
charter  of  Pebmary  8,  1836,  contained  thirty-one 
specific  grants  of  power  indnding  the  right  to  pre- 
vent forestalling  and  regrating,  to  regolate  the  time 
and  place  of  bathing,  to  prevent  bringing  dead  car- 
casses into  the  town  or  rolling  hoops  on  the  streets, 
to  compel  persons  to  keep  snow,  ice  or  dirt  off  the 
sidewaUra,  to  regulate  the  police  and  the  quality  of 
bread.  The  conncil  might  raise  by  taxation  any  snm 
not  exceeding  $8,000  for  lighting  the  streets.  A  city 
board  of  hecdth  composed  of  three  citizens  was  pro- 
vided for  and  the  conncil  might  at  its  discretion  ap- 
point a  '^health  physician*'  whose  duty  was  to  visit 
every  sick  person  reported  to  the  board  of  health 

•  Law9  of  Indiana,  1888,  ch.  LXIIL 
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and  notify  the  secretary  of  the  board  what  the  illneu 
was.  There  is  evidenoe  in  many  of  these  charters  of 
the  dread  of  the  pestilences  of  yellow  fever  and  chol- 
era which  annually  devastated  many  Indiana  towns 
of  this  period.  The  city  physician  of  Michigan  City 
was  required  to  examine  every  person  on  incoming 
ships  before  allowing  them  to  land.  The  charters  of 
Madison  and  Lawrenceborg,  issued  in  1838,  estab- 
lished health  boards  to  guard  against  epidemics  of 
yeUow  fever  and  cholera  brought  by  down  river 
boats. 

The  towns  of  Lawrenceburg  and  Madison  were 
constituted  cities  by  the  same  act  in  1838.^  Little 
change  was  made  in  the  form  of  government.  Madi- 
son was  given  a  council  of  ei^t  members  elected 
annually,  and  a  mayor  elected  every  three  years. 
The  grant  of  power  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  char- 
ter of  Michigan  City,  so  far  as  it  would  apply,  with 
similar  details  and  specifications. 

Logansport  also  received  a  dty  charter  that  year, 
bearing  date,  February  17, 1838,  granting  a  similar 
government  with  almost  exactly  tiie  same  grant  of 
power.  The  oflScers,  to  be  elected  annually,  were 
mayor,  recorder,  treasurer  and  five  aldermen.  Indi- 
anapoUs  received  a  charter  this  same  year,  f>dbruary 
17, 1838,  but  had  to  be  content  to  remain  a  town  along 
with  Oreensburg,  Evansville,  Paoli,  Delphi,  Martins- 
ville, Bockport,  Greensboro,  Baysville,  Princeton, 
Lebanon,  Terre  Haute,  New  Boston,  Laporte,  and 
New  Washington.  It  will  be  remember  that  this  As- 
sembly adjourned  before  the  panic  of  1837  began 
in  Indiana.  However,  Jeffersonville  and  New 
Albany  were  added  to  the  list  of  cities  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  1838.  Fort  Wayne  and  Richmond  became  cities 

T  Law  of  Indiana,  1887,  di.  III.  The  date,  18S7,  used  In  tlie 
flnt  and  second  sectlona  of  this  law  are  evidently  mlaprlnta. 
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in  1840.  The  former  governed  by  a  mayor  and  six 
aldermen,  known  collectively  as  the  common  council, 
the  mayor  being  constituted  a  city  judge  with  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  all  suits  arising  from  violation 
of  city  ordinances;  the  latter  by  a  mayor  and  two 
eouncilmen  from  each  ward.  Indianapolis  received 
a  city  charter,  January  26, 1847 ;  Evansville,  January 
27.  These  were  the  last  issued  under  the  old  consti- 
tution. 

A  glance  through  the  charters  will  show  that  the 
chief  functions  of  the  city  and  town  governments  of 
the  period  were  keeping  order,  that  is  police  duties, 
and  making  streets.  The  best  streets  were  macadam- 
ized, a  few  graveled,  arid  by  far  the  largest  part  mere 
dirt  roads.  In  Indianapolis  as  late  as  1850,  excepting 
the  National  road — ^Washington  street — ^there  wasno 
street  on  which  heavy  hauling  could  be  done  when 
the  ground  was  wet.  Madison  had  two  good  roads, 
one  of  which  was  the  Michigan  road  and  the  other 
the  Main  street,  parallel  with  the  river.  The  board 
of  health  mentioned  in  several  of  the  charters  was  an 
emergency  board  to  guard  against  the  epidemics  and 
keep  the  most^  intolerable  nuisances,  such  as  tan 
yards,  out  of  the  residence  part  of  the  town.  Very 
little  was  done,  or  could  be  done  under  the  law,  for 
the  social  betterment  of  the  people.  Then,  as  now, 
the  insistent  problem  was  the  control  of  saloonp  with 
their  attendant  vices,  gambling  and  prostitution. 
The  General  Assembly  delegated  its  power  sparingly. 
Taverns  operated  imder  special  charters  or  state 
laws,  saloons  were  governed  by  state  laws  with  the 
power  given  occasionally  to  a  town  to  regulate  to  a 
limited  extent  by  local  option  vote.  The  general  law 
of  1838  permitted  town  boards  at  their  discretion  to 
tax  ^'tippling  houses,''  that  is  houses  in  which  liquor 
was  sold  by  ttie  drink,  $25  per  year,  but  gave  them  no 
permission  to  refuse  so  to  license  them. 
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The  general  law  of  1824  gave  towns  the  right  to 
determine  hj  a  two-thirds  vote  whether  they  should 
incorporate.  Towns  incorporating  nnder  this  law 
were  governed  by  a  board  of  five  trustees  elected 
annually.  The  power  of  this  board  as  interpreted  by 
the  courts  was  meager/  Little  change  was  made  in 
the  Revision  of  1831  except  that  trustees  were  chosen 
one  from  each  ward  instead  of  on  a  general  ticket  as 
formerly.  The  provisions  of  this  general  law  were 
inadequate,  as  noted  above,  and  almost  all  the  towns 
in  the  state  received  special  charters. 

^  175      COMMUHTTIES 

There  were  a  number  of  attempts  during  the  per- 
iod preceding  the  Civil  war  to  unite  communities  into 
a  closer  social  organization.  These  were  of  two  gen- 
eral classes ;  religious,  following  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  Bappites  of  Harmonic;  and  industrial, 
following  the  general  lines  laid  down  by  the  Owens 
at  New  Harmony. 

January  13, 1845,  a  charter  was  issued  to  a  body 
of  citizens  of  Lagrange  county  under  the  corporate 
name  of  the  Lagrange  Phalanx.  It  was  empowered 
to  hold  property  **for  the  purpose  of  agriculture, 
trade,  commerce,  manufacture  and  education''  and 

•  Ref>i$ed  Law  of  Indiana,  1824,  ch.  CXI:  'mie  presldoit 
and  board  of  trustees^  or  a  majority  of  them,  shaU  have  full  power 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  to  make,  ordain,  establiah 
and  execate,  such  by-laws  and  ordinances  in  wrltlni^  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  and  constitation  of  this  State,  as  they  shaU 
deem  useful  and  necessary  for  the  good  goyemmoit  of  said  c<M^- 
poration;  and  to  prevent  and  remoTe  nuisances,  to  restrain  and 
prohibit  gambling,  or  other  disorderly  conduct,  to  proTlde  for 
shows  or  amusements  within  the  corporation,  to  regulate  and 
establish  markets,  to  sink  and  keep  in  repair  public  wells,  to  ke^ 
in  repair  all  necessary  streets,  alleys  and  drains,  and  to  pass 
regulations  necessary  for  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  said 
town."    p.  416,  sec  & 
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''for  exhibiting  and  carrying  out  the  principles  of 
associated  communities  according  to  the  system 
taught  by  Charles  Fourier. ' '  It  was  patterned  after 
the  Brook  Farm  community,  no  religious  test  being 
applied  to  the  membership.*  It  had  a  constitution  of 
thirty  articles  and  was  composed  of  first  rate  men. 
There  were  over  one  hundred  persons  living  under 
the  same  roof  and  eating  at  the  same  table.  Their 
phalanx  home  was  210  feet  long,  twenty  wide  and  two 
stories  high.  The  dining  room,  forty  by  twenty-four, 
was  in  the  center  of  the  first  story  while  immediately 
above,  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  was  the  school 
room  for  the  children.  A  council  of  industry  regu- 
lated the  industrial  affairs.  All  financial  obligations 
were  expressed  in  hours  of  labor  of  a  certain  kind. 
A  standard  day  was  ten  hours,  but  ten  hours  of  plow- 
ing equaled  only  eight  of  grubbing.  A  council  of 
commerce  regulated  the  buying  and  selling ;  a  council 
of  education  had  charge  of  that  work,  and  so  with 
other  lines  of  activity.  A  council  usually  consisted 
of  three  members  including  the  president  of  the  Pha- 
lanx. Those  who  lived  in  this  community  have  stated 
that  the  experiment  worked  with  great  satisfaction, 
especially  was  their  school  superior  to  others  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  act  constituting  the  society  was 
repealed,  January  13, 1851,  and  three  men  were  ap- 
pointed to  distribute  the  property  among  the  mem- 
bers. That  this  was  done  without  resort  to  the  courts 
shows  a  high  degree  of  honor  and  intelligence  among 
the  members.** 

A  highly  organized  religious  community  was  or- 
ganized, or  founded,  at  West  Union,  Enox  county 
(now  Sullivan),  about  sixteen  miles  north  of  Vin- 
cennes,  near  the  mouth  of  Busseron  creek.    There 

•  Lau;$  of  Indiana,  1844,  ch.  LXI. 

10  History  of  Lagrange  County,  1882,  p.  68w 
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were  said  to  be  at  least  200  members  of  this  village." 
This  settlement  was  made  in  1805.  The  members 
came  principally  from  Kentucky^  receiving  their  in- 
spiration from  the  Great  Revival  at  Cane  Bidge. 
They  established  a  co-operative  society,  based  on  re- 
ligious tenets,  holding  all  their  property  in  common, 
and  forbidding  marriage.  When  the  War  of  1812 
broke  out  they  returned  to  Ohio,  returning  to  Knox 
county  soon  after  its  dose.  The  colony  owned  1300 
acres  on  the  beautiful  Shaker  prairie.  The  place  was 
locally  known  as  Shakertown.  The  first  large  com- 
munity house  was  erected  about  1820.  It  was  48 
by  56  feet,  built  of  brick,  three  stories  high  with  a  full 
basement  It  contained  25  rooms  besides  three  large 
halls.  The  men  and  women  lived  apart,  each  wiUi 
their  own  separate  kitchen  and  dining  room.  The 
following  year,  1821,  they  erected  a  temple  for  wor- 
ship 40  by  44  feet  The  community  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, manufacturing  cutlery,  brooms,  and  baskets 
and  operated  a  distillery  and  grist  mill  on  Busseron 
creek.  Their  extra  produce  was  shipped  by  flatboats 
to  New  Orleans.  The  Methodist  circuit  riders  made 
truceless  war  on  the  sect  and  finally  drove  it  out 
The  last  building,  the  temple,  was  destroyed  in  1882.^' 

^  176    Bibb  of  thb  Cfties 
The  Oeneral  Assembly  of  1852  passed  a  general 

11  OalTlii  GrMD  and  Beth  Wdls,  The'MOennM  Church,  182S, 
p.  75.  "Shakertown,  the  residence  of  the  Shaken*  conslsti  of 
el^t  or  ten  hooaes  of  hewn  logs.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
estimated  at  200,  who  live  in  four  families.  In  the  dealings  they 
are  esteemed  as  Tery  honest  and  exemplary.  The  mills  are  a  great 
accommodation  to  this  part  of  the  conntry*  and  to  this  they  tiave 
added  carding  machines.  Indigo  and  cotton  to  the  extent  of  a 
few  acres  are  cultivated.  Neat  cattle  are  nmnafoos.  Thefar  flo<^ 
of  she^  consists  of  some  hnndreds.**  See,  also,  Philip  MascRi, 
AuioUography,  p.  lOS. 

11  Indianapolis  Star,  Dec.  8,  191d;  Darid  Thomas^  Tfwv^ 
Through  the  We$tem  Oosulry  tn  ISie,  p.  147,  $eq. 
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law  for  the  incorporation  of  cities  and  one  for  the  in- 
corporation of  towns.  Towns  having  a  population  of 
3,000  or  more  were  permitted  on  their  own  petition  to 
incorporate  as  cities.  Cities  were  to  be  divided  into 
wards,  not  less  than  five  in  number,  from  each  of 
which  were  to  be  elected  two  councibnen,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  mayor,  constituted  the  common  coun- 
cil, or  governing  body,  of  the  city.  The  other  officers 
were  a  derk,  assessor,  treasurer,  civil  engineer,  street 
commissioner  and  marshall,  all  elected  annually.  The 
grant  of  power  to  the  common  council  was  specific 
but  wide,  perhaps  a  hundred  duties  being  specified. 
As  evidence  of  progress,  cities  were  permitted  to  go 
beyond  their  boundaries  to  find  sources  of  pure 
water  and  establish  municipal  water  plants.  Cities 
previously  incorporated  might,  if  desired,  surrender 
their  old  charter,  by  vote  of  the  council,  and  reincor- 
porate under  the  new  law.^*  A  like  general  law  was 
enacted  for  the  incorporation  and  government  of 
towns."  The  town  government  consisted  of  from 
five  to  seven  trustees,  one  from  each  district,  a  derk, 
assessor,  treasurer  and  marshall,  all  elected  annually. 
From  the  time  the  new  constitution  went  into  ef- 
fect until  1905  there  was  no  fixed  form  of  town  or 
dty  government.  In  1857,  in  1867,  in  1877,  in  1881, 
in  1895,  in  1899,  in  1901,  in  1903  and  finally  in  1905 
the  fundamental  law  for  the  incorporation  of  towns 
and  cities  was  rewritten.  Some  of  the  later  statutes 
applied  to  a  certain  dass  of  cities  only,  but  the  dassi- 
fication,  based  on  the  census  returns,  was  a  mere 
convention. 

The  constitution  of  1852  required  that  the  incor- 
poration laws  be  general    In  the  seventies  this  re- 
striction was  evaded  by  those  cities  and  towns  whose 
charter  had  been  issued  before  1851,  whose  old  char- 
it  BevUed  8iaiute$,  Indiana,  186^  ch.  SVII. 
14  Revi9€d  atatute$,  Indiana,  1862,  ch.  CVIIt. 
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ters  were  freely  amended,  presumably  in  response  to 
some  demand  from  the  city  itself.^* 

In  the  late  seventies  another  plan  was  used  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  avoid  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  all  laws  be  general  Mardi  5, 1877,  a 
bill  was  signed  by  the  governor,  applying  to  cities 
having  '^  attained  a  voting  popiiQation  of  15,000  or 
more  as  shown  by  the  poll  books  of  any  general  city 
or  state  election.''  This  applied  to  IDadianapolis 
alone.  This  law,  designated  as  a  supplement  to  that 
of  March  14, 1867,  was  essentially  a  special  charter 
for  one  city.  It  provided  for  a  city  government  com- 
posed of  a  common  council  and  a  board  of  aldermen. 
Each  councilor  was  to  represent  a  war(|  containing 
not  less  than  600  voters  nor  more  than  1,000,  two  ald- 
ermen each  to  represent  one  of  the  five  districts  into 
whiph  the  city  was  to  be  divided.  This  was  an  at- 
tempt to  make  the  city  government  honest,  by  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  for  the  officers  to  be  dishonest^* 

IS  See  Laiti  of  Indiana,  1878,  ch.  XLV,  for  Eyansrllle;  or  cfa. 
LVII  for  the  town  of  HontingtoiL  There  were  eight  charters  so 
amended  In  1873. 

!•  Indianapolis  Journal,  Harch  6,  1877:  "^y  reducing  the 
sise  of  the  wards,  it  will  diminish  the  opportonltles  for  frand  in 
Sections.  As  no  ward  can  contain  more  than  1,000  Tot^s,  the 
opportunities  for  fraud  wiU  be  materially  reduced  and  any  excess 
oyer  the  legal  limitation  of  votea  wonld  be  prima  facie  eridoice 
of  fraud.  «  «  •  The  result  of  this  arrangement  will  undoubt- 
edly be  to  secure  greater  care  and  deliberation  in  legislation  than 
the  city  has  heretofore  enjoyed,  greater  difllculty  in  the  passage 
of  unnecessary,  extravagant  or  corrupt  measures,  and  In  general 
to  secure  a  better  class  of  legislation.  It  will  also  operate  against 
the  Jobbing  and  log-rolling  methods  by  whidi  so  many  measures 
are  now  passed,  in  whidi  councilmoi  swap  votes  to  secure  the 
passage  of  pet  sdiemes  for  particular  wards.  As  each  alllermanlc 
district  will  be  composed  of  three  or  more  wards,  the  aldermen 
can  afford  to  take  a  larger  view  of  questions  and  to  act  more 
strictly  for  the  goieral  welfare  than  coundlmen  are  In  the  habit 
of  doing.**    p.  4. 
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This  miniatnre  congress  in  joint  session  was  given 
power  to  elect  all  other  city  officers.  Fonr  years 
later  the  law  was  re-enacted  in  order  to  extend  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  conncilmen  to  1884  and  make 
their  term  two  years  instead  of  one  thereafter;  like- 
wise the  terms  of  the  aldermen  were  extended  to  1884 
and  made  three  years  thereaf  ter.^^ 

A  law  of  February  21, 1885,  changed  the  charter 
of  Indianapolis,  referring  to  it  as  ''all  cities  contain- 
ing a  population  of  over  70,000. ' '  The  Metropolitan 
police  law  of  March  7, 1889,  was  drawn  to  apply  to 
''all  cities  of  29,000  or  more  inhabitants."  The  law 
of  March  11, 1889,  conferring  power  to  found  libra- 
ries, applied  to  cities  with  30,000  inhabitants.  The 
Metropolitan  police  law  of  March  4, 1891,  applied  to 
cities  of  29,000  or  more.  An  elaborate,  new  charter 
for  Indianapolis,  March  6, 1891,  applied  to  cities  with 
a  population  of  over  100,000.  A  law  of  March  10, 
1891,  gave  to  all  cities  between  50,000  and  100,000 
population  boards  of  public  works.  February  22, 
1893,  a  charter  was  enacted  for  Indianapolis  alone 
referring  to  it  as  "all  cities  over  100,000.*'  March 
3,  of  the  same  year,  a  special  charter  for  Evansville 
referred  to  it  as  "all  cities  having  more  than  50,000 
and  less  than  100,000.''  March  3, 1899,  a  general  in- 
corporation law  was  made  to  apply  to  all  cities  of 
more  than  23,000  population  and  less  than  35,000. 
The  Metropolitan  police  law  of  February  23,  1901, 
applied  to  all  cities  whose  population  was  between 
10,000  and  35,000.  This  awkward  and  sometimes 
vicious  practice  was  used  more  and  more  frequently 
until  1905,  at  times  honestly,  at  times  as  a  subterfuge 
to  hide  partisan  politics. 

17  Lav>$  of  Indiana,  1881,  ch.  X.  This  is  an  early  example 
of  the  Yicions  practice  of  extending  terms  of  office  for  partisan 
adrantage. 
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In  the  field  of  oit7  govemment  the  most  diflbmlt 
problem  for  the  General  Assembly  has  been  the 
amount  of  power,  independent  of  the  statutes,  the 
dty  should  possess.  As  noted  above,  under  the  old 
constitution  the  Oeneral  Assembly  was  virtually  the 
common  council  for  every  town.  As  a  result  the 
member  or  members  representing  the  district  in 
which  the  town  was  situated  became,  for  the  time, 
the  arbiter  of  the  town  govemment  One  by  one 
powers  and  duties  were  delegated  to  individual  cities 
by  name  until  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable  field 
for  city  legislation  had  been  determined.  This  ag* 
gregate  of  powers,  still  superficially  enumerated, 
was  extendi  under  the  new  constitution  to  all  cities 
and  towns  alike.  As  a  result,  under  the  laws  of  1852 
and  1857,  cities  of  3,000  were  saddled  with  the  same 
elaborate  govemment  as  Indianapolis.  How  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  tried  to  avoid  this  has  been  shown. 

But  as  cities  grew  and  inventions  multiplied,  city 
society  became  more  complex  and  demanded  more 
political  powers.  June  1, 1861,  all  incorporated  towns 
and  cities  were  authorized  to  construct  and  use  city 
prisons.  March  6, 1865,  cities  and  towns  were  per- 
mitted to  grant  free  use  of  their  streets  and  alleys  to 
railroads.  April  24, 1869,  they  were  empowered  to 
establish  and  own  '^  wharves,  docks,  piers  and 
basins. ' '  March  9, 1875,  they  were  further  permitted 
to  borrow  money  and  employ  the  laborers.  March  9, 
1875,  they  were  given  power  **to  secure  the  removal 
of  slops,  garbage,  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals  and 
other  waste  materials  from  their  corporate  limits." 
March  17,  1875,  a  long  statute  dealt  with  the  whole 
subject  of  street  improvement  in  cities,  giving  the 
city  full  power  over  the  subject  March  2, 1877,  In- 
dianapolis was  given  the  right  to  make  a  donation  of 
$500,000  to  the  Union  Railroad  Transfer  and  Stock 
Yards  company.    March  25,  1879,  cities  and  towns 
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were  authorized  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing,  maintaining  and  operating  city 
water  companies.  March  3,  1883,  they  were  given 
power  to  contract  with  electric  lighting  companies  to 
light  the  streets  and  houses.  March  5,  1891,  they 
were  authorized  to  buy  real  estate,  '^locate,  lay  out 
or  improve  public  parks  and  grounds.''  March  6, 
1891,  the  power  to  construct  sewer  systems  was 
granted.  March  9,  1891,  all  cities  having  paid  fire 
departments  were  authorized  to  create  a  firemen's 
pension  fund.  March  10, 1891,  cities  between  50,000 
and  100,000  population  were  authorized  to  elect  a 
board  of  public  works.  March  9,  1895,  the  General 
Assembly  organized  all  these  separate  grants  into 
a  single  statute  of  fifty-one  sections,  each  setting  out 
a  specific  power  or  duty  of  the  common  council. 

The  experience  of  the  preceding  century  in  city 
government  was  used  in  constructing  the  Municipal 
Corporations  law  of  March  6, 1905,  which  with  minor 
mocMcations  is  still  in  force. 

Experience  had  shown  conclusively  that  cities 
varying  in  size  from  3,000  population  to  a  quarter  of 
a  nullion  could  not  be  governed  economiciJly  under 
one  general  law  or  charter.  Commission  govern- 
ments, city  home  rule,  and  various  other  forms  were 
advocated  but  most  of  these  solutions  were  barred 
by  the  state  constitution.  The  General  Assembly  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  old  method  of  making 
arbitrary  divisions  on  the  basis  of  population.  For 
this  reason  the  cities  of  the  state  were  divided  on  the 
basis  of  population  into  five  classes :  First,  those  of 
100,000  population  or  above ;  second,  those  between 
45,000  and  100,000;  third,  those  between  20,000  and 
45,000 ;  fourth,  those  between  10,000  and  20,000 ;  fifth, 
those  below  10,000." 

IS  The  foUowing  table  will  be  asef nl  In  studying  this  question : 
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The  oflSoers  of  a  town  were  to  be  from  three  to 
seven  tmstees  (one  from  each  ward),  elected  on  a 
general  ticket,  a  derk  and  a  treasurer.  The  marshal 
is  appointed  by  the  board  and  generally  acts  as  street 
commissioner.  The  powers  of  the  board,  specified  in 
twenty-one  paragraphs,  cover  a  wide  field.  The  judi- 
cial officers  of  the  towns  are  the  ordinary  township 
justices  of  the  peace. 

Towns  may  organize  as  cities  upon  a  favorable 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters  at  a  public  election 
held  for  that  purpose.  The  legislative  authority  of 
all  cities  is  vested  in  the  common  council  with  powers 
specified  in  fifty-three  paragraphs.  The  council  is 
composed  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the 


CITIES 

18Q0    isea 

Alexandria 

Anderson    883    2^^ 

Bedford 962     .... 

Bloomington    ...1,305    2,419 

Brazil    

Colombos  1,006    1,840 

Ck)nnerB7ille 1,396    2,119 

Crawfordsville   .1,513    1,922 

B.  Chicago .r... 

Elkhart 1,085    1,439 

Elwood 

EvansTille    3,235  11,484 

Fort   Wayne 4,282  10,388 

Frankfort 582       773 

Ooflhen   780    2,063 

Greenshnrif  ••••• 

Hammond  •••••••• 

Hartford  City...    260       618 

Huntington 694    1,664 

IndUnapolis  ....8,091  18^611 
JeffersonYille  ...2,122    4,020 

Kokomo 1,040 

'Incorporated  1906. 


POPULATION 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

287 

488 

715 

7,221 

5,006 

3,126 

4,126 

10,741 

20,178 

22,476 

.... 

2,198 

3,351 

6,115 

8^716 

1,032 

2.756 

4,018 

6,460 

8338 

2,186 

3,441 

5,905 

7,786 

9340 

3,359 

4,813 

6,719 

8430 

8313 

2,496 

3,228 

4,548 

6336 

7,738 

3,701 

5,251 

6,089 

6,649 

9371 

.... 

.... 

1,266 

3,411 

19,006 

3,265 

6,953 

11,360 

15.184 

19,282 

310 

751 

2,284 

12;kw 

11,028 

21330  29,280 

50,756 

69,007 

60,647 

17,718 

26,880 

35,393 

45,115 

63,933 

1,300 

2,803 

5,919 

7,100 

8,634 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

•  • . . 

.... 

.  • .  • 

16302 

4,123 

3,133 

6,033 

7310 

8314 

.... 

3,138 

8,596 

5,034 

5,420 

.... 

.... 

5,428 

12376 

20,925 

878 

1,470 

2,287 

5,912 

6,187 

.... 

.... 

7,328 

9,491 

10,272 

48,244  75,066  105,436  169,164  283,680 

7,254 

9,357 

10,666 

10,774 

10,412 

2,177 

4,042 

8^261 

10^609 

nfiio 
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three  or  more  wards  and  half  as  many  conncihnen  at 
large  (not  counting  fractions)  as  there  are  from  the 
wards,  provided  that  of  the  latter  there  be  not  more 
than  six  nor  less  than  two.  Besides  the  conncilmen 
there  are  a  mayor,  city  jndge,  clerk,  and  treasurer 
elected  by  a  voters  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
executive  department  is  divided  into  finance,  law, 
public  woYks,  public  safety,  assessment  and  collec- 
tion, and  health  and  charities.  The  first  two  depart- 
ments are  under  the  controller  and  corporation  coun- 
sel respectively,  appointed  by  the  major.  Public 
works,  public  safety,  and  healtii  and  charities  are  ad- 
ministered by  boards  of  three  each,  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  The  department  of  assessment  and  collec- 
tion is  under  the  supervision  of  the  city  treasurer. 
The  city  judiciary  consists  of  a  city  court  which  in 


CITIES  POPULATION 

1860  ISeO     1870     1880       1890 

Lafayette 6,129  9^7 

Laporte 1,824  5,028 

Logansport 3,500  2,979 

Madison   8,012  8,180 

Marion    703     

Michigan  City...   999  3,320 

Mishawaka    ....1,412  1,488 

Mt  Vernon 1,120  1,994 

Muncie    666  1,782 

New   Albany.... 9,895  12,647 

Peru 1,266  2,506 

Princeton  806  1,397 

Richmond 1,443  6,603 

Seymoor 966 

ShelbyyUle  995  1,960 

South   Bend. 1,652  8,832 

Terre  Haute. ..  .4,051  8,594 

Valparaiso  522  1,698 

Vhicennes 2,070  3,960 

Wabash 966  1,520 

Washington 3^ 


1900       1910 


13,506  14,860 

16,243 

18,116 

20,081 

6,581    6,195 

7,126 

7,113 

10325 

8,950  11,198 

13,328 

16304 

19,050 

10,709    8,945 

8,936 

7335 

6,934 

1,658    3,182 

8,769 

17,337 

19359 

3,985    7366 

10,776 

14,850 

19,027 

2,617    2,640 

3,371 

536O 

11,886 

2,880    3,730 

4,705 

5,132 

5,563 

2,992    5,219 

11345 

20342 

24,006 

15,396  16,423 

21,059 

20,628 

20,629 

3,617    5,280 

7,028 

8,463 

10310 

1347    2,566 

3,076 

6,041 

6,448 

9,445  12,742 

16,608 

18326 

22324 

2372    4,250 

5337 

6,446 

6,305 

2,731    3,745 

5,451 

7,169 

9,500 

7,206  13,280 

21,819 

35.999 

63,684 

16,103  26,042 

30317 

36,673 

68,157 

2,765    4,461 

5,090 

6380 

63OT 

5,440    7,680 

8,853 

10349 

I43O6 

••*•      .... 

5,106 

8,618 

8,687 

2301    4328 

4,064 

8^1 

7354 
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eities  of  the  fifth  class  is  presided  oyer  by  the 
mayor.^  There  is  oonsideraUe  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  law  bnt  not  enough,  it  seems,  to  cause  any 
radical  change  under  the  present  constitution.  The 
source  of  the  dissatisfaction  lies  in  the  lax  enforce- 
ment of  the  lawS|  and  in  the  administration  of  city 
finances.  This  discontent  has  been  increased  by  the 
recent  disclosures  of  corruption  in  Terre  Haute,  In- 
dianapolis, Munde,  Evansville  and  elsewhere.  Vic- 
ious politics  is  always  found  associated  with  the 
corrupt  government.*^ 

^  177    Dkvhlopicbnt 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Indiana  before  the  Civil 
war  were  littie  more  than  thickly  populated  neigh- 
borhoods. Nearly  all  the  houses  were  one  or  two 
story,  frame  or  brick.  The  largest  city  contained 
16,611  and  only  three  others  contained  over  10,000 
population  eacL  The  inhabitants  found  occupation 
in  the  few  factories  and  stores  and  on  neighboring 
farms.  The  streets  then  and  for  twenty  years  after 
were  county  roads  worked  by  the  road  hands.  There 
might  have  been  a  few  miles  of  macadamized  pike  in 
Madison,  New  Albany  and  Indianapolis,  but  most  of 
this  had  been  built  as  a  part  of  the  Michigan  road. 
National  road,  or  Vincennes  turnpike.*^    There  were 

!•  Laws  of  Indiana,  1906,  du  CXXIX. 

»  ''It  iB  prolMibly  safe  to  say  that  there  Is  not  condticted  In 
this  state  a  city  Section  without  some  sort  of  fraud,  the  buying 
of  YoteSy  the  introduction  of  floaters  or  r^;>eater8,  or  the  falflfi- 
cation  of  the  returns  in  some  manner  or  other.  Witness  the  facts 
established  In  1916,  relative  to  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis,  Munde 
and  Evansrille.  The  situation  Is  not  peculiar  to  Indiana,  but  is  a 
national  eTU.^—Strelg^toff,  Indiana,  128.  This  is,  of  course,  an 
exaggeration,  but  there  is  room  for  improyement 

ti  The  Indiana  Oasetteer  of  1S49,  under  the  description  of 
New  Albany,  says  its  streets  w«re  macadamised  and  sidewalks 
payed.    No  maition  is  made  of  any  oth^  street  improYementl. 
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BO  pavements.  Indianapolis  put  down  its  first  pave- 
ments, of  pine  blocks,  in  1870.  Some  of  the  business 
streets  were  laid  with  boulders,  but  it  took  some 
imagination  and  more  city  pride  to  call  such  improve- 
ments paYement  It  was  not  tUl  1888  that  Iiidian- 
apolis  had  a  ** vulcanite''  paved  street.**  These  ex- 
periments revealed  the  fact  that  paving  streets  was  a 
business  which  needed  expert  supervision.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  early  failures  the  General  Assembly 
later  put  this  work  under  control  of  a  city  board. 

Slowly  the  muddy  lanes  of  the  cities  gave  way  to 
paved  streets.  The  big,  four-horse  freight  wagons 
disappeared.  The  rows  of  horses  that  formerly 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  streets  in  front  of  the  stores 
were  accommodated  in  the  livery-bams;  the  slop 
puddles  in  the  side  ditches  were  removed  by  the  sew- 
ers ;  the  hitch  racks  which  in  all  county  seats  encir- 
cled the  courthouse  squares  in  the  forties  and  fifties 
were  declared  nuisances  in  the  eighties  and  nineties ; 
lawns  and  shade  trees  appeared;  but  just  as  it 
seemed  that  beautiful  streets  were  in  process  of  real- 
ization the  telegraph,  telephone,  gas,  light,  and  water 
companies  asked  and  received  permission  to  use 
them.  Since  then  the  race  has  been  fairly  even  be- 
tween the  cities  building  streets  and  the  utUity  com- 
panies tearing  them  up. 

The  cities  remained  dirty  until  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. During  the  two  decades  from  1890  to  1910 
great  progress  was  made  from  a  sanitary  standpoint 
in  the  improvement  of  streets  and  alleys,  but  with 
the  approaching  solution  of  this  question  there  ap- 
peared one  of  equal  difficulty  arising  from  the  use  of 
soft  coal  in  the  factories.    Dense  clouds  of  black 

S3  Dunn,  EUiorv  of  Indianapolis,  I,  S09.  For  a  most  Inter- 
esting account  of  the  growth  of  Indianapolis,  see  Meredith  Nich- 
olson, The  Provincial  American,  57,  aeq.  Read,  also,  Booth  Tark- 
ington'8  The  TurmoiL 
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smoke  hovered  over  the  manof  acturing  centers  and  a 
ceaseless  sprinkle  of  soot  f  alls,  usually  covering  all 
parts  of  the  cities  as  the  wind  shifts  from  one  quarter 
to  another.  The  assistance  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
has  been  invoked  but  no  great  relief  obtained. 

The  commercial  development  of  the  cities  dates 
principally  from  the  period  of  the  Civil  war.  The 
growth  was  augmented  very  largely  by  the  building 
of  the  railroads.  Previous  to  1850  the  business  cen- 
ters were  on  the  rivers  or  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canaL 
New  Albany,  Indianapolis,  Madison,  Lafayette,  Fort 
Wayne,  Terre  Haute,  Logansport,Evansville,  Jeff er- 
sonville  and  Vlncennes,  the  ten  largest,  ranging  in 
size  from  9,395  to  2,070  and  ranking  in  the  order 
given,  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  all  on 
the  Ohio  river  or  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canaL  The 
business  of  these  cities  and  towns  was  that  of  distri- 
bution and  thus  depended  for  its  success  on  superior 
facilities  of  transportation. 

In  1832  it  was  stated  that  Madison,  then  the  most 
important  town  in  the  state,  had  in  March  and  April 
alone  imported  not  less  than  $120,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise. One  merchant ' '  imported ' '  from  the  *  *  low 
country**  (New  Orleans)  200  bags  of  coffee,  100 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  50  hogsheads  of  molasses. 
New  Albany  at  the  same  time  was  credited  with  a 
printing  o£Ek^,  sixteen  dry  goods  stores,  nine  grocer- 
ies, a  ship  chandlery  store,  two  drug  stores,  a  hard- 
ware store,  twenty  saloons,  an  ashery,  a  rope  walk, 
three  ship  yards,  two  boat  yards,  two  iron  foundries, 
a  brass  foundry,  a  steam  engine  factory,  a  finishing 
shop,  and  a  merchant  flouring  mill  of  one  hundred 
barrels  capacity."  These  were  the  leading  business 
centers  of  that  time,  the  one  in  commerce,  the  other 
in  manufacturing. 

St  Indkma  Gugetteer,  1888. 
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In  1850  i^ork  and  flour  were  the  leading  products 
of  the  state.  The  pork  business  centered  in  Madison 
and  the  flour  business  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
north  part  of  the  state.*^  New  Albany  was  still  the 
leading  manufacturing  center  with  Madison  and  In- 
dianapolis struggling  for  leadership  in  distribution. 
Indianapolis  had  seventy-six  dry  goods  stores, 
twenty-four  groceries,  fourteen  wholesale  houses, 
one  hundred  and  six  shops  for  mechanics,  four  brew- 
eries, and  seven  hotels,  the  latter  more  properly 
called  boarding  houses.  Madison  was  then  building, 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  the  first  hotel  established  in  the 
state. 

Lafayette  had  twenty-seven  dry  goods  stores  and 
twelve  wholesale  establishments.  Fort  Wayne,  Log- 
ansport,  Terre  Haute,  and  South  Bend  were  also  en- 
gaged almost  exclusively  in  the  distribution  business, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

The  cities  mentioned  in  the  list  above  held  their 
places,  though  changing  their  ranks  frequently,  until 
the  rise  of  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  old  century  and  the  first  of  the  new. 
Of  the  cities  of  the  latter  class,  Terre  Haute,  Brazil, 
Clinton,  Linton  and  a  few  others  took  advantage  of 
the  opening  of  the  coal  mines;  Muncie,  Anderson, 
Alexandria,  Kokomo,  Elwood  and  others  are  the  gas 
belt  towns ;  Bedford  and  Bloomington  have  profited 
by  the  opening  of  the  Oolitic  stone  quarries ;  Indian- 
apolis, Evansville,  Fort  Wayne,  South  Bend  and 
Gary  enjoy  the  combined  advantages  of  location, 
good  transportation  facilities  and  a  cheap  food  sup- 
ply. Economic  conditions  must  be  considered  in  ac- 
counting for  the  growth  of  cities  but  there  is  also  a 
personal  element  in  many  cases  accounting  for  a 

14  Indiana  Oazeiteer,  1850,  p.  89.  New  Albany  had  the  largest 
merchant  flour  mlU. 
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large  part  of  their  growth  and  enterprise.  One 
readily  associates  the  DePauws  with  New  Albany, 
Lanier  with  Madison,  McCoUongh,  Hanna,  Hamilton 
and  Bass  with  Fort  Wayne,  ttie  Studebakers  and 
Olivers  with  Sonth  Bend,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  with  €kury,  Haynes  with  Kokomo  and 
tiie  Heilmans  with  Evansville.  These  men  are  or 
were  only  leaders.  Fame,  no  donbt^  has  not  always 
been  jnst  in  pointing  ont  eity  bnilders  but  the  f  aot 
certainly  is  tme  that  a  city  owes  more  to  the  charac- 
ter of  its  citizens  than  to  its  economic  circum- 
stances.** 

Indiana  cities  contain  few  architectural  features. 
The  great  majority  of  the  buildings  are  only  build- 
ings and  notldng  more.  Cheapness  and  utility  are 
too  apparent,  but  a  turning  point  seems  to  have  be^i 
reached.  The  old-fashioned  red  brick  dwelling  at 
least  has  been  discarded;  the  equally  old-fashioned 
Dutch  county  courthouse  has  given  way  to  a  simpler 
style  with  here  and  there  traces  of  sculptural  decor- 
ation. However,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another 
courthouse  in  the  state  more  attractive  architectur- 
ally than  that  at  Paoli,  which  dates  from  the  first  half 

••  StreUHitoff,  Inikma,  127:  *lii  etery  dty,  and  more  pattle- 
Qlarlj  in  the  larger  onee^  the  offlcea  are  valaable,  not  tor  the 
aalariea,  which  ordinarily  are  amail,  nor  f6r  aoclal  prestige,  as 
acant  recognition  la  given  the  politicians  by  cnltored  drclea,  but 
for  power.  Although  its  power  has  been  less^ied  by  the  creation 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  (In  1913),  it  Is  possible  for  a 
city  government  to  pester  a  public  utility  almost  without  limit 
or  to  grant  it  favcmi  of  trem^idous  valne;  it  Is  possible  to  make 
life  miserable  for  some  mannfacturers  or  to  allow  than  with 
Impunity  to  violate  conservative  regulations;  It  Is  possible  to 
enforce  the  laws  against  the  maintaining  of  houses  of  IB-fame 
and  the  gambling  dens  or  to  ignore  their  existence ;  it  is  possible 
to  make  contracts  decently  favorable  to  the  city  and  to  enforce 
their  terms  or  to  enter  agreements  that  give  Individuals  Immense 
profits  tot  shabby  wotk  that  wlU  need  extensive  repairs  within  a 
fewyears»  and  so  afford  additional  private  gain  at  publie  < 
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of  the  last  century.  Among  the  cities  of  ih6  second 
and  third  class  the  high  school  buildings  are  most 
noticeable.  In  the  same  class  are  the  new  libraries 
and  postoffiice  buildings,  most  of  which  approach  the 
simple  classic  style.  Most  of  the  churches  now  in 
use  were  built  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  and  have 
few  attractive  features  so  far  as  the  buildings  them- 
selves are  concerned.  A  few,  built  recently,  have 
followed  the  old  English  cathedrals  as  models. 
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thb  oollbob8 

^  178    Eaklt  Attbkdakcb 

The  founding  of  the  pioneer  colleges  of  Indiana 
AS  been  sketched  briefly  in  a  former  volume.  Not 
inch  space  was  given  them  because  they  seem  to 
ave  occupied  very  little  space  in  the  minds  of  the 
ioneers.  The  graduating  dass  of  1857  in  the  state 
niversity  numbered  fifteen.  No  graduating  dass 
xceeded  this  in  number  until  1874.  The  totid  num- 
er  of  graduates  in  the  first  thirty-one  classes,  from 
830  to  1860,  indusive,  was  205,  an  average  of  less 
ban  seven.  The  roll  of  students  was  not  as  long  as 
lie  curriculum.  Even  after  the  Civil  war  attendance 
ras  smalL  The  report  of  1866  shows  a  total  enroll- 
lent  of  233.  The  whole  alumni  up  to  that  time  was 
53  in  the  literary  department  and  177  in  the  law. 
liere  were  seven  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  attendance  at  Notre  Dame  for  1866  was  400. 
lie  alumni  numbered  forty-five  and  there  were 
virenty-five  members  of  the  faculty.  Butler  college 
ad  210  students,  an  alumni  numbering  fifty-six  and 
faculty  of  five.  Earlham  college  had  an  enrollment 
f  178,  an  alumni  of  twenty-three  and  a  faculty  of 
leven.  Union  Christian  college  at  Merom  had  115 
indents  and  four  alumnL  Earlham  in  1869  had 
liirty-nine  alumnL  Wabash  in  1868  had  an  alumni 
f  105,  with  an  enrollment  in  the  college  of  66.  As- 
ury  in  1870  had  an  enrollment  of  344  and  a  total 
lumni  of  423.  Of  these  fifty  were  in  the  ministry, 
birty  were  teaching  in  colleges,  59  were  physicians, 
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129  were  lawyers,  121  were  farmers  and  tradesmen. 
FranUin  college  had  ninety  students,  twenty  of 
whom  were  in  college  classes.  Moore 's  Hill  reported 
seventy-seven  doing  college  work  in  1870.  Harts- 
ville  university  had  an  enrollment  of  215,  where, 
though  not  specified,  about  one-half  of  the  students 
were  in  the  preparatory  departments. 

Enough  statistics  have  been  given  to  show  that 
down  to  1870  the  colleges  were  not  largely  attended. 
There  were  enough  colleges  but  students  were  not 
forthcoming.  Evidently  tiie  people  were  not  patron- 
izing them.  In  1840,  or  at  any  time  previous  to  1850, 
poverty  might  have  been  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  but 
during  the  fifties  and  after  the  Civil  war  there  was 
abundance  of  means.  Yet  one  does  not  have  to  seek 
far  for  the  causes  for  the  neglect  of  the  colleges.^ 

^  179    Seotabianism 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  must  be  sought  in  the 
religious  character  of  public  opinion.  Even  here 
there  were  two  more  or  less  contradictory  beliefs. 
In  the  first  place  nearly  all  professors,  college  presi- 
dents, and  ministers  were  united  in  the  belief  that 
teaching  Christian  morals  was  the  chief  concern  of 
colleges.'  By  this  time  most  of  the  Protestant 
churches  were  content  to  entrust  primary  and  even 
high  schools  to  non-sectarian  teachers,  but  when  it 
came  to  colleges  the  strictest  care  should  be  observed 
that  teachers  were  orthodox.   It  was  felt  that  young 

1  Indiana  School  Journal^  1869,  p.  60:  'fThere  Is  not  a  college 
or  onlvenilty  west  of  the  Alleghoiy  momitalns  that  would  have 
miidi  to  boast  of  in  a  comparison  with  the  Phillips  Academy  in 
New  England,  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  or  the  Philadelphia 
High  SchooL** 

s  Charles  White,  B$9av9  4n  ZAterature  and  Bth{c$,  8:  rPhe 
design  of  the  few  saggestions  which  I  shall  make  now  will  be-  to 
establish  and  commend  this  proposition— That  Religion  is  an 
Essential  Part  of  AU  Edncation.** 
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men  introduoed  for  the  first  time  to  the  adeiioe  and 
literature  of  the  world  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  their  way  religiously/  The  college  presidents 
insisted  on  absolute  independence  of  mind,  but  when 
analyzed  it  always  turned  out  to  be  the  independence 
whidi  frankly  accepted  the  dogma  of  some  chiurdL 
Love  of  truth  was  a  prime  requisite  of  the  scholar, 
but  it  must  be  Christian  truth.  The  last  of  the  labors 
of  men  of  independent  minds  was  the  encouragement 
and  diffusion  of  religion  in  the  community/  The 
western  colleges  were  intended  to  be,  as  their  eastern 
predecessors  had  been,  hand  maidens  of  the  churdL 
They  were  capable,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  support 
and  invigorate  the  church,  to  build  up  a  siq>erior 
christian  civilization.  Christianity  was  the  spice 
with  which  every  lesson  was  to  be  flavored,  the  sol- 
vent in  which  each  was  administered.* 

Intellectual  power,  to  be  a  blessing,  must  be  com- 
bined with  morality,  that  is,  with  Christianity.  The 
Pierean  stream  should  mingle  its  waters  with  the 
fount  of  Siloa ;  the  flowers  of  Parnassus  should  lead 
to  the  grapes  and  olives  of  Zion.    The  one  chief  text 

•  Barnabns  C  HoMm  in  JiuNciM  86ho(a  Joumol,  ISSS,  p.  118: 
^'BellgloaB  edixAtlon  is  of  tb»  gnBtmt  pomMe  yatiie.  It  lies  at 
the  fonndatloii  ot  good  society*  good  !sw8»  and  good  goremmeot. 
A  sound  morality  should  be  at  the  core  of  all  learning.  Tlie 
beaaty  and  potency  of  Tmth— honest,  unsophisticated  Truth— a 
religious  sense  of  rig^t  and  duty»  should  foe  forerer  hdd  vq  bef<»e 
the  mind  of  every  student** 

«  Charles  White^  BB$np9  in  Literature  and  Bthiee,  60.  Dr. 
White  was  president  of  Wabash.  ''Being  regarded  so  generally 
as  the  grand  indispensable  conserrative,  nottiing  r^nains  for  me 
but  to  point  to  the  encouragement  and  diffusion  of  religious  f altli, 
the  dement  of  so  mudi  of  our  blessedness  as  the  high  snrios 
and  priyilege  of  all  our  citisens  of  indep^ident  mhida  Frankly, 
firmly,  everywhere^  such  men  will  a.pjp^T  as  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  truth  and  religion,  fearless  of  sneers,  of  the  charys 
of  bigotry,  of  the  loss  of  patronage,  of  ofllce,  of  honor.** 

5  iiM,  204,  aoe. 
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book  was  the  Bible.  All  other  texts,  all  other  liter- 
ature was  subsidiary/ 

Even  so  late  as  July  11,  I860,  when  he  was  in- 
ducted into  the  presidency  of  Indiana  university, 
John  H.  Lathrop  could  say  that  all  literary  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  if  tiiey  are  to  be  safe,  must 
house  under  the  wings  of  the  church.  Education  had 
always  been  the  proper  work  of  the  priesthood  and 
it  was  necessary  that  it  be  restored  to  them  again. 
The  pulpit  was  the  natural  ally  of  the  college.^  It 
was  no  more  customary  to  have  a  layman  preside 
over  a  college  than  over  a  church.  ^^I  make  these 
several  points,  in  illustration  of  the  true  rule  of  the 
[  university  appointments.    The  doctrine  is,  that  the 

priest  in  the  temple  of  science  should  have  been  early 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  *'  said  the  presi- 
dent, in  announcing  his  policy.  Each  departure  haz- 
arded the  gains  of  civilization.  Dr.  Lathrop  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  saturated  with  the  scholasticism  of 
that  section.  He  was  the  only  layman,  if  he  might  be 
called  one,  who  presided  over  the  university  until  the 
coming  of  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  January  1, 1885. 
A  most  curious  illustration  of  the  relation  of  spirit- 
ual and  natural  laws  is  given  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Nutt,  who 
succeeded  Lathrop  at  Indiana  in  1860,  when  he  urged 
that  prayer  would  arrest  the  laws  of  nature." 


•  W.  M.  Daily,  JnoNimral  Address,  Indiana  Uniyenity,  1864, 
p.  17. 

f  Inaugural  Address,  88:  ''If  Mosee*  seat,  in  onr  literary 
synagogues,  is  to  be  occupied,  not  by  those  who  enter  in  at  the 
door,  but  by  those  who  climb  up  some  other  way;  if  it  be  so, 
that  the  priest  in  the  temple  of  science  must  be  chosen  from 
among  those  who  are  strangers  to  its  mysteries,  let  us  go  back 
again  to  the  clerical  profession ;  for  it  is  manifestly  and  distinctly 
true  tliat  the  ministrations  and  the  discipline  of  the  pulpit  are 
far  more  g^mane  to  the  processes  of  education  than  are  those 
of  the  bar.** 

«  Gyrus  Nutt,  Prayer  Gauge,  14. 
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This  iusistenoe  of  deiical  control  of  the  schooi^ 
was  not  entirely  to  the  liking  of  the  western  people 
Many  of  them  were  prejudiced  against  an  institution, 
whidi  had  driven  their  ancestors  from  their  homea. 
All  of  them  were  firm  believers  in  the  complete  se|^ 
aration  of  church  and  state.   For  the  most  part  tlie^ 
believed  in  public  education.    Here  then  would  l>e  &. 
renewal  of  tiie  old  conflict  which  they  had  once  ^^oxi^ 
The  ecclesiastical  enemy  driven  out  the  back  ^Loot* 
was  trying  to  return  by  the  rear.    It  is  suffider^^  ^ 
state  tiiat  attendance  at  the  colleges  never  gx^^sLtly 
improved  until  the  advent  of  the  normals  brote:^    ^^^ 
ecclesiastical  grip.    It  was  common  observatioxx-    ^t3[XAt 
colleges  were  a  failure.* 


•  Charles  Barnes,  InditM^  8(^u)6l  Journal,  I,  69: 
are  reforms  needed  in  our  American  collegei^  none  wtMM 
That  they  have  heretofore  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
practical  man  and  the  sdiolar  is  eqoaUy  pUin.**  Mr. 
1856,  was  snperintradent  at  New  Alhany,  and  president 
State  Teachers''  Association,  editor  of  the  Journal,  and 
for  state  soperint^ident  on  the  Repnhlican  ticket.  See,  t 
P.  Cole,  School  Journal,  II,  828 :  ''It  were  bootless,  now,  to 
into  the  motives  inducing  the  establishment  of  so  many  inst::^'^'" 
—certainly  more  than  are  needed.  But  to  ns  it  is  a 
regret  that  the  energy  and  infloenoe  whldi  created 
had  not  all  catered  upon  ttie  State  University;  and  tli» 
employed  in  bnilding  up  the  remaining  flve  been  otherwise  ^ 
into  the  great  diannels  of  Christian  beneroloice.  We  ^ 
say  that  better  men  could  hare  been  employed  to  flU  tb^ 
of  instruction.  This  would  be  unjust  But  we  can  say 
institution,  upon  which  all  the  energies  of  the  state  were  < — 
would  necessarily  have  been  better  siqyplied  with  the  ^I^^f^^*"^^^--* 
for  aid  and  Illustration  in  teaching,  and  the  stud^t  goizm^  ^^em 
from  her  walls  better  trained.  These,  perhaps,  are  *^^  ^^^^n." 
speculations,  and  certahily  will  not  be  aympathiaed  lix     ^^"^^ 


Boone,  BducatUm  in  Indiana,  409:  "The  rdatlon  of  IJ»«  '•^^**^^ 
UB  an  educational  agrat,  to  the  state  and  the  faxn.&l.^"*  ^^^^ 
similar  agents,  was,  in  the  earlier  years,  far  more  '•^^^^^^.^^-bIoo 
a  fruitful  source  of  divided  control  in  education,  ttk^      ^^^^^^^^  I 

of  weaklhig  schools,  dependent  ccmtrol,  apologetic  tea^*^*^'**^*  1 
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This  general  ecclesiastical  quality  in  colleges, 
which  all  avowed,  was  not  the  most  troublesome. 
While  all  college  men  stood  for  an  orthodox  Chris- 
tian basis  for  a  college,  each  implied  that  his  own 
church  was  the  orthodox  society  tikat  should  control 
At  this  date  one  cannot  appreciate  the  asperity  which 
existed  between  the  denominations.  There  was  not 
enough  charity  in  one  faction  or  denomination  to 
concede  that  members  of  another  might  be  saved 
With  this  feeling  prevalent  one  can  account  for  the 
number  of  unendowed  colleges  added  from  time  to 
time  to  the  already  impoverished  list^^  The  war 
among  the  creeds  was  usually  more  acrid  and  per- 
sonal than  that  against  unbelievers. 

In  accounting  for  the  opinions  of  the  college 
men  themselves  one  must  consider  their  collegiate 
training,  which  in  most  cases  had  been  theological  or 
had  been  received  in  the  east,  where  little  distinction 
was  made  between  the  college  chair  and  the  church 
pulpit  The  travellers  from  the  east  in  Indiana  long 
after  the  Civil  war  remarked  on  the  uncultured  ap- 
pearance of  Indianians.  When  0.  H.  Smith  admitted 
to  some  men  at  the  Mansion  House  hotel  in  Cincin- 
na&  in  1836  that  he  had  been  elected  United  States 
senator  they  laughed  at  him.  The  city  could  not 
have  produced  a  half  dozen  men  his  equal,  but  he 
looked,  no  doubt,  as  if  he  needed  a  missionary.  It  is 
not  far  wrong  to  say  that  the  college  men  of  Indiana 

pretentions  plans.  It  has  given  Indiana  almost  a  score  of  colleges^ 
or  wonld-be  collegia  aU  of  whose  students  could  at  any  time 
have  been  as  well  taught  by  one-half  of  their  combined  faculties^ 
and  whose  aggregate  ^idowment  prior  to  1870.  yielded  less  than 
$100,000  annual  Income.** 

10  In  1806  Indiana  had  12  senlori.  Northwestern  6,  Arirary 
11,  Wabash  9,  Indiana  Female  20»  Union  Christian  8,  Hartsrille 
less  tlian  a  dosen,  Valparaiso  Female  about  10.— /ndiona  Sckool 
JownM,  1806^  pp.  SOi,  d4a 
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before  the  Civil  war  thought  the  native  Indianians 
needed  salvation  far  more  than  education. 

Then  at  this  time,  1850  to  1875,  there  was  a  battle 
raging  throughout  the  west  that  threatened,  as 
church-men  believed,  the  very  foundation  of  religion 
itself.  The  Universalists  were  waging  the  fight  with 
vigor  and  success.  Every  day  its  victims  were  drop- 
ping from  the  dass  roll  and  even  the  pulpit  Protes- 
tant ministers  threw  themselves  into  the  fight  with 
fury.  In  other  interdenominational  struggles  there 
were  a  few  neutrals  but  not  in  this.  Every  one  was 
against  the  Universalist  Also  a  spirit  of  agnosticism 
was  springing  up  in  the  west,  a  revival  of  eighteenth 
century  rationaUsm.  The  fact  that  it  was  most  af- 
fected by  youiig  men  in  or  recently  returned  from 
college  made  it  necessary  to  look  very  narrowly  for 
the  opening  by  which  it  entered.  When  the  natural 
sciences  with  their  theory  of  evolution  found  a  place 
in  the  curriculum,  it  was  soon  decided  that  by  that 
gate  heresy  had  entered  in.  Since  few  scientists  were 
ministers  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  president  of  the 
college  who  could  smother  what  heresy  appeared, 
either  gently  or  forcibly  as  the  case  demanded. 

It  was  urged  against  the  state  university  that  it 
could  not  teach  religion  and  therefore  should  not 
teach  at  all.  If  by  religion  is  meant  sectarianism,  it 
was  answered,  then  the  charge  is  true;  but  if  by 
religion  is  meant  the  fundamental  doctrines  and 
morals  of  Christianity,  it  not  only  can  but  does 
teach  it** 

§  180    Classical  Education 

Religion,  however,  was  not  the  only  difficulty. 
The  college,  the  professor  and  college  learning,  all  in 
all  and  as  a  whole  was  a  great  joke  to  most  Indian- 

11  President  Cyrus  Nutt,  Indiana  School  Journal,  IBCO,  p.  IZ 
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ians  before  1880.  A  professor,  if  honest  and  able, 
was  an  object  of  pity,  because  he  had  not  undertaken 
some  public  service  where  hid  efforts  would  have 
been  appreciated  He  was  generally  condemned  for 
wasting  in  useless  pursuits  endowments  that  might 
have  been  put  to  a  profitable  use.  If  a  professor  were 
dishonest  he  was  drummed  out  of  the  community  just 
like  an  immoral  preacher.  Lapses  that  would  not 
have  exdted  neighborhood  gossip  in  a  layman  were 
magnified  into  state  scandal  if  done  by  a  professor. 

This  general  quality  the  professor  absorbed  from 
his  work.  In  the  pursuit  of  Untiquated  and  useless 
knowledge,  it  was  assumed,  they  had  become  anti- 
quated and  useless  themselves.  In  New  England  the 
preacher  and  teacher,  being  one  and  inseparable, 
dressed  alike.  So  in  the  west  the  professor  wore  a 
clerical  suit 

Not  only  his  clothes  but  his  curriculum  came  from 
the  ecclesiastical  schools  of  New  England  or  Prince- 
ton. The  course  of  study  was  built  around  Christian 
ethics.  The  curriculum  was  so  constructed  as  to  lead 
to  what  was  called  a  liberal  education.  The  under- 
graduate course  was  to  be  strictly  disciplinary.  It 
must  rest  on  the  classics  and  mathematics,  the  two 
pillars  of  the  great  edifice  of  human  learning.  These 
were  the  only  pillars  it  could  stand  upon  and  if  any 
Sampson  ever  overthrew  one  of  theie  he  would 
wredi  civilization.**  No  trace  of  what  the  pioneers 
would  have  caUed  the  practical  was  found  in  the  cur- 
riculum. There  was  demand  everywhere  for  sur- 
veyors yet  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
only  the  theory  of  the  subject  was  taught.  One  can- 
not be  serious  even  yet  thinking  of  a  half  score  of 
brawny  youths  with  huge  bare  feet  and  one  suspend- 
er each,  crooning  over  Oreek  paradigmns  while  all 
the  people  of  the  state,  beside,  fought  the  equal  bat- 

^  Inauguratkm  Speech,  W.  M.  DaUy,  1854,  p.  le. 
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Qe  with  the  primeval  forest,  swamps,  and  wild  var- 
tnints.  The  freshmen  course  at  Indiana  for  1831 
(consisted  of  '^  Greek  Testament,  Minora,  Majora,  Ist 
VoL,  2nd  VoL,  commenced,  compositions  in  English 
emd  Latin,  Greek  Thesis/'  There  were  doubtless  s 
richness  of  expression  and  a  flood  of  enthusiasn 
thrown  into  those  Greek  theses.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  during  the  whole  year  these  freshmen  studied 
aothing  but  GreeL 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  carry  this  statement 
Further  to  show  the  utter  disparity  between  this  old 
Frivium  and  Quadrivium  course  of  study  and  pio- 
Eieer  Indiana. 

The  settlers  of  New  England  doubtless  were  more 
yr  less  inoculated  with  the  traditions  of  medievalism 
t)ut  the  settlers  of  the  Ohio  valley  were  not  affected. 
Fhis  system  of  education  was  imported  ready  made 
smd  it  has  remained  an  open  question  to  the  present 
s^hether  or  not  it  was  a  misfit  The  fact  remains 
Uiat  as  long  as  the  colleges  of  Indiana  offered  only  a 
'^liberal  education''  they  were  not  crowded." 

^  181    SoomT  AND  PounoB 

Still  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  early  col- 
leges was  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  state 
ntizenship.^^  College  education,  even  now,  is  sought 
in  most  cases  for  its  general  culture.  As  such  it  rests 
Teij  largdy  on  tradition  or  public  opinion.    It  was 

It  The  best  dltcoMloo  of  the  ooUese  cnrrlcalmn  ayalUble  is 
iy  Samuel  B.  Hsrdins,  Indi^ma  UniversUp,  84,  tag. 

i«  Ghsrles  White,  *^esteni  Ooneges^**  in  BMoyM,  209:  mie 
elements  to  be  constructed  into  a  social  organisation  here  are 
•xtremely  diverse  and  heterogeneoos.  This  country  is  settled  bj 
miigrants  from  every  state  in  onr  Union,  commingled  with  Bngliab- 
nen.  Frenchmen,  Swiss,  Poles,  Danes^  Norwegians,  Russians, 
Swedes,  Germans,  Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  SpanUrds,  Portuguese, 
[tallan%  AfrV^"<n  Asiatics    The  population  is  stiU  more  dlTided 
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not  then,  for  instance,  a  common  belief  that  a  black- 
smith would  be  a  more  useful  citizen,  and  ultimately 
a  better  blacksmith,  for  having  a  college  education. 
In  fact  there  was  great  admiration  then  for  the  plain, 
self-made  man  who  had  only  a  common  school  educa- 
tion or  less;  men  like  Jackson,  Harrison,  Taylor  or 
Lincoln.  College  men  were  not  preferred  on  account 
of  their  training.  In  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1850  were  only  a  few  graduates  and  they  were 
not  leaders  on  that  account  When  Oovemor  Wright 
handed  the  keys  of  Indiana  university  to  President 
William  M.  Daily,  August  2,  1854,  he  demanded  in 
the  name  of  the  state  an  institution  that  would  edu- 
cate the  sons  of  Indiana  to  be  '^farmers,  architects, 
artisans,  engineers,  mechanics,  botanists,  geologists, 
in  a  word  useful  men. ' '  He  urged  that  a  model  farm 
be  added  to  the  equipment  What  he  heard  from 
President  Daily  was  a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  give  each  of  its  sons  a  liberal  education,  that 
is,  an  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  with  the  beau- 
ties of  antiquity.  There  is  no  attempt  made  here  to 
settie  this  question,  much  less  even  to  imply  that  a 
college  should  fashion  its  curriculum  to  agree  with 
public  opinion,  but  merely  to  point  out  that  the  head 
of  the  state  and  the  head  of  the  state  university  were 
about  1,000  years  apart.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  people  were  with  the  governor. 

Even  in  the  field  of  utilitarian  education  there 
was  no  agreement  It  has  already  been  noted  how 
Governor  Wright  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  people  for 

In  matters  of  rdlgkm.  Th^e  are  here  Oongregatlonaliats,  Old 
School  and  New  School  Preehyterlans,  I>atch  Reformed,  German 
Reformed,  Secedera,  Oovenantera,  Gampbellitefly  Methodiahiy  Wea- 
leyana,  Dlaaentem,  Old  and  New  School  Baptif^  Two  Seed  Bap* 
tfsta,  Seventh  Day  AdTenttsta,  UnitarianSy  Lntherana,  Morariana^ 
Qnakers,  Episcopalians,  Dnnkers,  Universallsts,  Infidels,  Mormons, 
S'illeriteSy  lilMennarlans,  New  Lli^ts.** 
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trade  schools.  President  White,  of  Wabash,  an  uoh 
bending  classicist,  thon^t  the  western  ooUeges  ongfat 
to  turn  out  a  pions  ministry,  to  famish  yoong  men 
of  sonnd  scholarship  to  take  charge  of  the  sdiools  of 
the  state,  to  introdnoe  and  maintain  sound  sdiolar- 
ship." 

Caleb  Mills,  a  professor  in  Wabash,  took  np  w 
perhaps  originated,  the  idea  of  his  president  that  the 
chief  duty  of  coll^^es  was  to  train  men  for  teadiing. 
He  would  have  abolished  the  state  university,  partty 
because  of  its  non-sectarianism,  and  partly  to  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  funds.  Four  different  times  in  his 
public  addresses  he  recurred  to  his  plan  for  a  state 
university.  He  would  have  had  the  state  Assembly 
create  a  corporation  to  be  styled  the  '^Begents  of 
the  University  of  Indiana.''  This  board  was  to  take 
the  $30,000  worth  of  buildings  at  Bloomington,  sell 
ttiem  to  some  denominational  school,  put  the  money 
with  the  endowment  fund  and  annually  distribute  the 
income  to  those  colleges  which  would  maintain  a 
normal  department  These  colleges  would  be  han- 
dier, since  there  would  be  one  in  each  section  of  the 
state ;  they  would  be  much  better  supervised,  because 
each  denomination  would  carefully  watch  over  its 
schools  with  a  pride  in  keeping  it  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  others.  While  this  scheme  would  greatly 
improve  the  colleges  themselves,  its  principal  advan- 
tage would  be  in  furnishing  competent  instructors 
for  the  common  schools  and  seminaries.  Four  times 
Professor  Mills  outlined  in  detail  his  favorite  plan, 
the  plan  then  used  in  New  York  state.^*    The  crying 

IS  Charles  White,  B$soy$,  22i :  These  three  stfrices  for  the 
west,  the  creation  of  emlnoit  scholarship,  the  Improvonent  and 
extension  of  primary  education,  the  establlshmmit  of  a  snpeaior 
and  Christian  civilisation,  constitute  the  grand  design  and  effort 
of  western  colleges." 

i«  Indiana  Historical  Society  Puhlioationi,  III,  423,  471,  622, 
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need  of  the  state  was  public  sohool  teachers. 
'^  What,"  he  contiiiuedi  ^^has  the  state  to  show  for  at 
least  the  $60,000  it  has  actually  paid  during  the  last 
eighteen  years  T  How  many  teachers  of  common 
sdbools,  how  many  principajis,  has  the  state  college 
fnmishedt" 

From  what  has  been  said  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  work  of  the  colleges  through  tihds  long  period  had 
been  in  vain.  Such  was  not  the  case  entirely,  though 
judged  by  the  University  of  Michigan  which  in  the 
late  sixties  enrolled  1,200  students,  they  were  not 
very  successful  They  sent  a  few,  about  one  hundred, 
well-trained  men  into  the  state  each  year.  As  the 
institutions  grew  older  their  alunmi  became  more  of 
a  factor  in  society,  college  traditions  took  root  and 
colleges  entered  on  a  period  of  comparative  pros- 
perity.** 

The  period  under  discussion,  from  1840  to  1875, 
oorresponds  roughly  to  the  time  when  individualism 

071:  'The  UnlTersity  should  concdst  of  such  colleges  as  wlU 
adopt  a  course  of  stady  satisfactory  to  the  Regents,  furnish  an 
annual  report  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  the  number  of 
their  faculty  and  students,  actual  amount  of  study  accomplished 
t^  each  classy  the  course  of  study  required  for  admission  and 
graduation,  the  number  of  volumes  In  the  college  and  societies^ 
libraries,  the  value  of  their  apparatus  and  cabhiets,  permit  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Regents  to  attend  and  assist  In  conductlong  the 
annual  examination,  and  create  a  professorship,  styled  'Professor- 
ship of  Normal  Teaching.'" 

17  The  Fort  Wayne  CHutette,  October,  1873,  In  an  able  article, 
attacked  the  policy  of  founding  so  many  financially  poor  colleges 
in  the  state.  Its  conclusion  was  that  in  the  competition  for 
students  they  were  lowering  the  standards  of  education.  Com- 
menthig  on  this,  the  Indianapolis  Journal  of  Oct  31  said:  "It 
would  be  much  better  for  the  cause  of  thorough  education  in  this 
country  if  the  number  of  colleges  was  cut  down  to  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  of  the  present  number,  and  the  standard  of  scholarediip 
in  those  remain  elevated."  The  other  side,  of  the  argum^t  was 
shown  In  the  reply  fay  the  presldoit  of  Wabash. 
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Iras  the  rule  of  men's  lives  in  Indiana.^  Co-openr 
tion,  agreement,  division  of  labor,  eiqpertness  were 
ftot  acceptable  terms  in  the  commnnities.  Conflict, 
straggle,  opposition,  contention  and  competition 
were  the  conditions  of  social  and  individoal  progress. 
The  preacher  laid  the  cadgel  to  the  back  of  every 
chordi  but  his  own;  the  bosiness  man  made  and  han- 
dled only  ^'none  other  snch'*  goods ;  and  likewise  the 
professor  stood  ont  so  stontly  for  his  own  coll^^  and 
system  that  he  advised  the  yonng  man  to  attend  his 
own  college  or  none  at  aH  It  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  them  that  they  might  all  prosper  at  once, 
that  the  field  was  ample  for  their  united  activities; 
but  rather  as  was  the  case  in  all  lines  of  activity,  the 
prosperity  of  one  was  thought  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  other. 

Lastly,  the  i>olitical  condition  of  the  people  of  In- 
diana was  not  conducive  to  flourishing  collies.  Par- 
tisan politics  crept  into  all  social  relations.  There 
was  considerable  antipathy  shown  by  the  earlier  in^ 
habitants  of  the  state  for  the  eastern  teachers.  New 
England  was  a  synonym  for  abolitionism,  commun- 
ism, and  ecdesiasticism.  So  far  did  the  partisan  spirit 
go  that  when  Henry  Clay  was  invited  to  addr^  a 
literary  society  at  the  stisite  university  the  trustees 
ordered  the  engagement  canceled.  Demagogues 
played  on  this  feeling  for  personal  purposes.^ 

It  Dr.  CyruB  Nott,  In  Indiana  Bckooi  Jaum&l,  1868,  p.  476: 
'niie  tendeiicy  of  tbe  ngB  ham  hitherto  been  toward  the  excem 
IndiTldnaiiflOL  State  Instltatlona  of  learning,  where  the  youth  of 
all  cUunea,  parties  and  sects  come  together,  reciting  hi  the  same 
classes,  to  the  same  professors,  and  mingling  in  tlie  same  Uteraiy 
societies  and  reonions,  tend  to  allaj  prejudice,  smooth  asperttiei^ 
annihilate  sectional  biases,  and  promote  the  harmony  and  frater- 
nity of  the  whole  commonwealth.** 

!•  The  following  rather  lengthy  qootation  to  from  an  article 
written  by  Judge  Samuel  T.  Perlcins  for  the  Rldmiond  Jeffermm- 
ion  and  o^ied  in  the  Indianapolis  Seniin^    Jndse  Peridns  was 
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^  182    Thb  Chakqino  Cubbioulum 

The  first  important  problem  with  the  colleges  was 
the  reorganization  of  their  carriculum  to  suit  the 
western  environment  The  demands  came  from  sev- 
eral sources.  First  of  these  was  the  demand  that  the 
colleges  prepare  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 
Caleb  Mills,  of  Wabash,  himself  at  the  head  of  a  nor- 
mal department,  was  the  leading  advocate  of  this 
change.  He  maintained  that  a  college  should  not 
draw  public  support  unless  it  performed  public  func- 
tions, of  which  training  teachers  was  the  most  nec- 
essary. 

a  native  of  Vennont,  reared  in  MasBachosetts,  sat  on  the  supreme 
bench  of  Indiana  from  1847  to  1866,  tauglit  law  at  Northwestern 
and  Indiana  oniyersitles  and  for  forty  years  was  prominent  in 
the  history  of  the  state: 

"^iVDiANAFOLUi,  April  20,  1867. 
Deab  Jeit: — ^I  see  by  the  la&t  number  of  onr  School  JourrM 
that  Mr.  Hnrty,  of  yonr  city,  has  been  appointed  agent  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  in  place  of  E.  P.  Ck>le,  late  of  this 
city.  The  change  is  unimportant,  as  both  of  the  men  seem  to  be 
self-important,  rabid,  Kansas  screeching  Abolitionists.  Such  ap- 
pears to  be  Hurty'a  character,  as  given  In  the  Richmond  papers- 
such,  I  infer,  to  be  Oole's,  from  his  flings  at  the  South  in  the 
School  Journal — a  publication  unworthy,  from  its  partisan  bear- 
ings, of  the  patronage  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  truth  is, 
the  success  of  our  attempt  to  establish  free  schools  In  this  State 
is  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the  efforts  of  Abolitionists  to  convert 
them  to  partisan  purposes.  The  teachers  of  our  children  are 
mostly  picked  up  by  that  old  school  Abolitionist,  Slade,  of  Vermont, 
and  shipped  out  here,  from  that  great  cesspool  of  treason,  free- 
sollism.  Abolitionism,  Atheism,  and  a  Kansas-screeching  and  adul- 
terous clergy.  New  England,  the  section  that  voted  for  Aaron 
Burr  and  Fremont,  and  against  their  country  in  the  War  of  1812; 
while  the  Republicans  here  manoeuvre  to  get  them  employed  In 
the  schools,  and  secretly  stimulate  them  to  teach  their  isms  In 
school,  and  Insult  those  children  of  Democrats  who  will  not 
swallow  them.  There  are,  I  wish  to  say,  some  good  and  patriotic 
men  and  women  in  New  England,  but  Slade  don't  ship  them  out 
here.- 
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In  1852  the  state  nniveraity  prepared  to  open  a 
normal  department  It  was  intended  entirely  for 
teachers' training.  A  model  school  was  provided  for 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  college  bnilding  where 
actnal  teadiing  might  be  observed  and  done.  This 
was  originally  intended  for  both  men  and  women  bat 
in  1853  it  was  decided  to  torn  the  women  over  to  the 
Monroe  County  Female  seminary  for  training.  This 
work  at  the  university  stopped  in  1856  when  Dr. 
Daniel  Bead,  who  had  had  the  work  in  charge,  re- 
signed. In  1865  it  was  attempted  to  revive  it  under 
D.  Eckley  Hunter,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Bloomington,  but  no  students  enrolled.  Again  in 
1869,  under  G.  W.  Hoss,  former  state  superintendent, 
the  work  was  attempted  and  a  few  students  enrolled. 
The  president  of  the  university  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  work  and  there  was  no  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Wabash,  under  Professor  Mills,  and  some  other 
colleges  gave  attention  to  this  field  but  without  satis- 
factory results.  The  city  superintendents  and  state 
school  officers  despaired  of  any  relief  from  Uiat  direc- 
tion and  turned  their  attention  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  the  hope  of  getting  a  school  free  of  all  college 
traditions.  This  was  provided  for  by  act  of  Decem- 
ber 20, 1865.^  It  doubtless  would  have  been  estab- 
lished sooner  but  for  the  depleted  treasury  and  the 
Civil  war.  When  established  the  money  for  its  main- 
tenance was  taken  from  the  state  tuition  fund  and 
money  for  the  erection  of  the  first  buildings  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  location.  This  new  school 
squared  pretty  well  with  the  democratic  opinions 
then  prevalent    The  entrance  conditions  were  not 

to  Law$  of  Indiafut,  BpeoM,  ISte,  ch.  XXXVI:  *«rhat  tiiefe 
ihall  be  estaUlshed  and  maintained,  as  hereinafter  prorlded,  a 
State  Normal  School,  the  object  of  which  ahall  be  the  pr^[>aratioii 
of  teadiera  for  teadiing  in  the  common  adhools  of  Indiana." 
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borrowed  from  Yale  or  Princeton  but  fixed  by  statute. 
There  were  four  of  these :  the  applicant  must  be  six- 
teen years  of  age  if  a  girl,  eighteen  if  a  boy ;  must  be 
in  good  health;  must  be  sound  morally;  and  must 
promise  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  No  sectarian 
tenets  were  to  be  taught 

The  governor  promptly  appointed  a  board  of 
trustees  for  the  normal^  which  organized,  January  9, 
1866.  Advertisements  for  bids  for  the  location  were 
inserted  in  the  Indianapolis  Journal  and  Herald 
(formerly  and  afterward  the  Sentinel) j  with  the 
warning  that  it  would  take  $50,000  to  secure  the  loca- 
tion, and  the  first  locality  offering  that  would  most 
probably  get  it.*^  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  following 
May  the  bids  were  opened.  There  was  only  one. 
Terre  Haute  offered  $50,000  cash  and  a  building  site 
worth  $25,000.  The  offer  was  at  once  accepted  but 
the  work  of  constructing  the  buildings  dragged  along 
slowly.  Not  till  January  6, 1870,  did  the  sdiool  open, 
and  then  in  an  unfinished  building  and  with  twenty- 
one  students.  But  the  work  was  found  to  be  good 
and  the  problem  has  been  to  provide  teachers  and 
accommodations  with  the  scanty  resources  it  has  usu- 
ally enjoyed.**  The  teachers  were  chosen  for  their 
professional  ability  rather  than  for  their  scholastic, 
though  scholarship  has  never  been  lacking.  With  the 
establishment  of  tiie  State  normal  school  the  demand 
for  normal  departments  in  colleges  abated. 

The  independent  normal  schools  filled  a  gap  in 
our  system  caused  by  the  incomplete  work  of  the  sec- 

ti  Indiana  School  Journal,  1806,  p.  121:  'TThe  board  of 
tmstees  shall  locate  said  school  at  sach  place  as  shaU  obligate 
itself  for  the  largest  donations;  provided:  Fhrst:  That  said 
donations  shall  not  be  less,  in  cash  valne,  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Second:  That  such  place  shall  famish  reasonable  facili- 
ties for  the  success  of  said  school." 

S9  Btate  BupeHniendenfM  Report,  1870,  p.  87. 
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ondary  schools  and  the  general  need  of  prepared 
teachers.  Their  greatest  work  has  been  in  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  Their 
predecessors  were  the  so-called  normal  institutes  of 
the  sixties  and  seventies.  Many  of  these  normals 
were  temporary,  lasting  ten  weeks.  They  usually 
afforded  training  in  the  common  branches,  a  few  of 
the  high  school  subjects  and  some  forms  of  peda- 
gogy. In  many  parts  of  the  state  there  were  not  pre- 
paratory schools  to  fit  prospective  students  for  col- 
lege entrance.  Under  these  conditions  a  few  of  these 
normals  became  permanent  institutions. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  Central  nor- 
mal college,  founded  at  Ladoga  in  1876,  by  W.  F. 
Harper  and  Warren  Darst  In  1878  it  was  removed 
to  Danville  where  it  has  since  remained.  At  times 
there  were  as  many  as  800  students  enrolled. 

The  Northern  Indiana  normal,  now  Valparaiso 
university,  was  founded  in  1873  by  H.  B.  Brown. 
This  in  some  respects  is  the  most  remarkable  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  state.  Until  recentiy,  when 
it  littie  needed  it,  it  has  had  no  financial  assistance 
from  any  source.  From  an  enrollment  of  200  it  has 
grown  to  over  5,000.  It  teaches  everything  and  its 
only  entrance  requirements  are  health  and  energy. 
It  has  reached  the  great  middle  class  in  a  way  that  no 
other  institution  of  the  state  has.  It  has  fulfilled  the 
ideal  of  the  independent  normal  The  Tri-State 
normal,  at  Angola,  Marion  normal,  Southern  Indiana 
normal  at  Mitchell,  the  Muncie  institute  and  others 
have  from  time  to  time  occupied  parts  of  this  field 
of  education.  The  multiplication  of  state  high  schools 
has  rendered  much  of  their  work  unnecessary,  but 
from  1875  to  1900  they  performed  a  remarkably  valu- 
able service  without  any  expense  to  the  state. 

Contemporaneous  with  this  demand  for  training 
teadiers  came  a  demand  on  the  colleges  for  training 
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craftsmen.  The  fanners  began  asking  for  aid  almost 
as  soon  as  the  first  college  was  established.  Under 
Governor  Wright  and  James  D.  Williams,  the  latter 
an  active  member  of  the  state  board  of  agricnltore, 
the  farmers  became  insistent.  But  only  when  there 
was  a  considerable  endowment  in  sight  did  any  of  the 
colleges  show  any  alacrity." 

After  the  death  of  President  Andrew  Wylie  in 
1851  there  was  a  loosening  of  traditions  at  Indiana 
nniversity.  Dr.  Wylie  had  stood  firmly  for  a  classi- 
cal school  nnder  ecclesiastical  leading  strings,  mnch 
to  the  disgast  of  many  friends  of  the  nniversi^  over 
the  state.  The  times  were  demanding  new  duties  of 
the  miiversity  and  the  new  board  was  on  evidence  of 
it  A  committee  of  the  new  board  reported  a  plan 
for  a  course  in  agricoltural  chemistry,  nnder  the  di- 
rection of  the  professor  of  natural  sciences ;  a  normal 
department  under  Dr.  Daniel  Bead;  a  course  in  the- 
oretical and  practical  engineering  in  connection  with 
the  course  in  mathematics ;  and  an  articulation  of  all 
this  work  into  a  ^^  Scientific"  course  which  would 
lead  to  the  A.  B.  degree,  the  same  as  the  classic 
course. 

Under  the  lead  of  John  I.  Morrison  of  the  univer- 
sity board  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  June  17, 1852,  in  a 
long  act  of  sixty-one  sections,  reorganizing  the  uni- 
versity, ordered  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school, 
where  teachers  should  be  trained  without  tuition 
charge,  and  an  agricultural  department.  The  law  was 
a  dead  letter,  however.  There  was  no  man  to  take 
charge  of  the  university  in  the  emergency.  The  op- 
portunity passed  and  never  returned.   With  it  went 

St  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  Watmdi,  FranUln  and  Hanorer 
in  early  days  had  manual  training.  This  is  true  in  a  sense.  The 
boys  could  go  out  among  the  neighbors  and  hoe  oom  and  cut 
cordwood  at  'irwo  biUT  a  day,  but  the  work  was  hardly  educa- 
tionaL 
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alBO  a  \BXge  proportion  of  what  little  interest  the 
people  had  in  its  welfare.'^ 

Nevertheless  in  the  catalog  of  1853  thepre  ap- 
peared announcements  of  the  ^^Normal  Department 
and  Model  Sidiool,"  '^Agricoltnral  Department  "and 
the  '^School  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Ehigineer- 
ing. '  '*'  These  continued  for  a  number  of  years  nnm- 
bering  among  their  students  about  one-half  the  total 
enrollment 

Failing  to  get  what  they  wanted  the  farmers 
turned  to  congress  where  there  appeared  a  pros- 
pect of  a  land  grant  in  aid  of  agricultural  edoca^ 

t*  Lqw§  of  Indianm,  UBU,  p.  004:  "Sodi  trartees  ihtll  estab* 
liah  a  normal  department  for  Instruction  In  the  tbeoiy  and  practice 
of  teaohlngy  free  of  charge^  of  bqcIi  yoong  parsons  (male  and 
female),  residents  of  the  stated  as  may  desire  to  qnalify  tbemselTes 
as  teachers  of  common  schools  within  the  state,  nnder  such 
regulations  as  ssch  hoard  of  tmstees  may  make*  in  regard  to 
admitting^  (to)  kind,  and  time  of  deUverj  of  lectore  in  sodi 
department,  and  tlie  granting  of  diplomas  tliereln,  and  soch  regu- 
lations shall  be  incorporated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
to  the  (General  Assembly.  Such  trustees  shall  also  appoint  (estab* 
Ush)  an  agricultural  departmoit  hi  such  university,  under  proper 
regulations,  which  shall  likewise  be  set  forth  in  their  annoal 
report* 

»  Oatsalog  of  18S8,  p.  15: 

^AomCfUUrUBAL  DEPABnOEKT 

In  this  dqmrtment  are  embraced  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  both  organic  and  Inorganic,  including  an  account  of 
nutrition,  growth,  and  re^iration,  hi  the  vegetalde  and  anlsud 
economy,  and  analyses  of  soils,  and  manurei^  ores,  marls,  ftc^  as 
connected  with  agricukmre.  The  course  also  includes  mlnpralngy, 
gec^gy  and  botany. 

SoHooL  or  THBOBsncAL  AND  PmkcncAi.  BifonneKnifo 

This  school  is  connected  with  the  mathonatical  and  chemical 
dspartm^its.  It  pr(^K>ses,  besides  the  collegiate  course  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  to  afford  instruction  in  the  theory 
of  roads,  railroads,  canals,  and  bridges,  the  laws  of  heat  and 
steam,  theory  and  construction  of  the  steam  engine^  and  topo- 
graphical surveying-" 
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tion.**  This  donation  was  accepted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  March  6, 1865.*^  A  board  of  trustees  was 
appointed  to  sell  the  land  and  carry  out  the  bequest 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  detail  the  proceedings  by 
which  Purdue  university  was  located  at  Lafayette. 
John  Purdue's  magnificent  gift  of  over  $200,000,  the 
gift  of  a  one  hundred  acre  farm  and  a  donation  of 
$50,000  by  Tippecanoe  cpunty  added  to  the  land 
grant,  which  netted  about  $200,000,  enabled  the 
board  to  start  with  over  one-half  million  dollars. 
The  school  was  opened,  September  16,  1874,  with 
thirty-nine  students.  Purdue  university  was  at  first 
divided  into  four  schools :  natural  science,  engineer- 
ing, agriculture,  and  military  science.  This  school 
has  completely  dominated  the  field  of  technology  in 
the  state.  Gradually,  but  steadily,  as  the  state  has 
awakened  to  its  value,  the  work  has  been  broadened 
and  strengthened  until  it  is  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  its  field  and  one  of  the  most  aggressive  agents 
of  progress  in  the  state. 

The  only  competitor  of  Purdue  in  the  field  of 
technological  training  has  been  Rose  Polytechnic  in- 
stitute. This  is  a  high  grade  institution,  though  it 
does  not  rank  at  present  as  a  standard  college.  It  ^ 
was  founded  by  C9iauncey  Bose,  of  Terre  Haute,  in 
1874,  and  opened  in  that  city  nine  years  later.   It  is 

^  United  8tate$  Sfaiute$  at  Large,  87th  Otogress,  ch.  CXXK: 
'The  interest  of  which  tfiall  be  inviolably  anproprlated,  by  each 
state  which  may  take  and  daim  the  benefit  of  this  act  to  the 
endowment,  sai^K>rt,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where 
the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  sudi 
branches  ot  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatmfes  of  the  states  magr 
Mspeotively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  <dasses  in  the  several  pumults  and 
professions  of  Uf e.^ 

tv  JAw$  of  Indiana,  1866,  ch.  XLV. 
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composed  of  three  schoolB :  mechanical  engineering, 
civil  engineering,  and  chemistry.  It  maintains  a  four 
year  course.** 

The  building  of  railroads  and  the  consequent  en- 
largement of  commercial  activity  in  the  fifties  caused 
a  demand  not  only  for  training  in  engineering  but 
for  commercial  training.  Corporations,  banks,  rail- 
roads, factories  and  all  industries  carried  on  with 
allied  capital  had  need  of  systematic  and  accurate 
records.  In  1857  Thomas  J.  Bryant  and  H.  D.  Strat- 
ton  opened  a  commercial  college  in  Chicago.  They 
had  at  the  time  similar  colleges  in  operation  at  Buf- 
falo and  Albany  and  Cleveland.  These  were  the 
well-known  Bryant  and  Stratton  institutions,  one  of 
which  came  to  be  established  in  each  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  1859  before  one  was 
opened  in  Indianapolis.  Its  advertisement  is  almost 
a  fixture  in  the  Indiana  School  Journal  from  that 
date.  In  1856  Jeremiah  Behm  was  conducting  a 
commercial  college  in  Evansville.  According  to  the 
advertisement  in  the  School  Journal,  it  had  been  go- 
ing four  years  and  getting  better  all  the  time.  City 
Superintendent  E.  C.  Cole,  who  visited  it,  said  it  was 
doing  thorough  work.  The  course  of  study  included 
penmanship,  bookkeeping,  mercantile  arithmetic, 
business  correspondence,  detection  of  counterfeits^ 
political  economy,  science  of  accounts,  agency,  part- 
nership, bills  and  accounts  and  some  actual  business. 
The  course  required  from  ten  to  twenty  weeks ;  the 
tuition  was  $25.  Littie  change  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  this  field  since  that  time  except  the  addition 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

The  natural  sciences  received  scant  attention  by 
the  colleges  before  1860.    There  were  two  principal 

M  Boone^  HUtory  of  BducaHon  im  Indiana,  490, 
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reasons  for  this.  First  and  most  important,  the 
study  of  these  sciences  was  associated  with  irreligion. 
The  Darwinian  theory  was  looked  upon  as  directly 
contradictory  to  the  Bible.  Moreover,  here  in  Indi- 
ana, the  leading  scientists  were  connected  with  New 
Harmony,  reputed  to  be  a  welcome  haven  for  infi- 
delity. Besides  this,  it  was  difficult  and  expensive  to 
get  men  and  apparatus  to  teach  the  experimental 
sciences. 

Very  little  science,  therefore,  appears  in  the  cur- 
riculums  of  the  Indiana  colleges  before  the  Civil  wan 
In  the  Indiana  university  catalog  of  1843  it  was  an- 
nounced that  civil  engineering  would  be  taught  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  that  a  laboratory  had  been  erect- 
ed on  the  campus  where  lectures  on  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy  would  be  illustrated.  These  were 
especially  recommended  only  to  those  looking  for- 
ward to  the  medical  profession.  This  was  all  that 
was  offered  till  1853  when  the  General  Assembly  or- 
dered an  agricultural  and  an  engineering  depart- 
ment opened.  A  kind  of  hodge-podge  mess  was  culled 
from  all  the  fields  of  human  knowledge  for  these 
courses.**    In  what  form  or  order  it  was  presented 

»  Catalog,  1864,  p.  16:  *The  following  studies  constitute  the 
course  necessary  to  be  completed  In  order  to  graduation  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science:  Mitchell's  Ancient  and  Modem 
Geographies,  Butler's  English  Grammar,  Ray's  Arithmetic,  Ray's 
Algebras,  Wilson's  American  History,  English  Composition  and 
Declamation,  Davles'  Bourdon's  Algebra,  Geometry  (Davies' 
Legendre),  Applications  of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  Plane  and  Spher- 
ical Trigonometry  (Davies'),  Descriptive  (Geometry  (Davies'), 
History,  Analytical  C^metry  (Davies'),  English  Literature,  Rhet- 
oric, Elements  of  Criticism,  Chemistry  (Silliman),  Calculus 
(Davies'),  Mental  Philosophy  (Reid),  C^logy  (Hitchcock),  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  Physiology,  Mechanics  (Bartlett),  Logic 
(Whately),  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Political  Economy  (Say), 
Moral  Philosophy,  Surveying  (Davies'),  Civil  Engineering,  Inter- 
national Law,  Acoustics  and  (H>tic8  (Bartlett),  Astronomy,  Con- 
stitution of  tbfi  United  States,  Butlor's  Analogy.** 
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does  not  appear ,  nor  is  it  apparent  just  why  it  aho«ld 
have  be^i  called  aomttifie. 

Hanover  was  alwaya  among  the  most  liberal  to- 
wud  sdenoe.  Hie  catalog  of  18^  gave  (Mmstead'a 
Ifatoral  Philosophy  and  Woods'  Botany  in  the  job- 
ior,  and  ohemistry,  astronomy,  geology  and  miner- 
alogy in  the  senior  college  year.  Jared  M.  Stone,  the 
professor  in  charge,  illustrated  his  leetores  with  ex- 
periments. This  was  not  changed  nntil  after  the 
CSvil  war. 

Wabash  was  the  home  of  pore  dassidsm.  As  late 
as  1852,  after  the  new  state  constitntion  had  gone 
into  effect,  the  whole  dassio  coarse  was  intact  ezcq^t 
the  last  term  of  the  last  year  when  the  professor  of 
chemistry  delivered  a  series  of  lectores  cm  geidogy^ 
with  experimental  illustrations. 

In  1860  in  an  elaborate  artide  on  the  course  of 
study  for  colleges,  Bev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Wightman  taaad 
little  use  for  the  natural  sdences  except  to  train  the 
powers  of  observation  and  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
language  work.*^  One  of  the  first  (questions  whidi 
came  before  the  State  College  assodation,  organised 
in  1868,  was  the  place  of  sdence  in  the  college  course. 
A  committee  appointed  at  the  first  meeting,  reported 
at  the  second,  1869,  that  Greek  and  Latin  should  be 
cut  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  time  in  the  course,  but 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  this  was  too  short*^ 
Dr.  Archibald  in  his  inaugural  address  at  Hanover, 
1869,  regretted  the  fact  that  something  would  have 
to  be  yielded  to  the  demand  for  scientific  and  utili- 
tarian subjects  in  the  college  course.** 

The  real  change  did  not  come  till  in  the  eighties 
when  the  infiuence  of  Liouis  Agassiz,  David  Dale 
Owen,  Bichard  Dale  Owen,  David  Starr  Jordan, 

M  Imiimm  BOumI  JcmriM^  1860,  p.  7a 
ti  /hMhmi  Bckool  JownuO,  1809,  p.  2901 
ts  Indiana  SM^aol  JomnM,  1869,  p.  lOBl 
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John  M.  CotAter,  John  and  Josephns  Collett  and  the 
Indiana  Academy  of  Science,  organized  at  Indian- 
h-poliBj  October  6,  1858,  began  to  be  f elt.**  Under 
these  men  the  lecturer  became  a  research  man,  the 
text  book  gave  way  to  the  laboratory  and  demonstra- 
tion, to  investigation, 

^  183    Bbuoiok  at  thb  Collbobs 

Beligions  education  was  a  matter  of  first  concern 
with  these  early  colleges.  All  were  sectarian  exc^t 
the  state  university  and  it  may  as  well  have  been,  for 
it  had  the  reputation  over  the  state  of  being  domi- 
nated by  the  Presbyterians.  Prayers  were  held  in  its 
chapel  every  morning  and  every  student  had  to  at- 
tend.*^ In  1860  the  same  requirement  still  held  with 
the  addition  that  each  student  must  attend  a  sermon 
at  3  p.  m.  Sunday  in  the  university  chapeL  ^'At  all 
chapel  exercises  students  are  expected  to  be  in  their 
seats  when  the  bell  stops  tolling/'*'  At  Wabash  in 
1856  **  every  student  was  required  to  attend  morning 
and  evening  prayers;  also  a  biblical  recitation  on 
Sabbath  morning  and  a  lecture  by  the  president  on 
Sabbath  afternoon. '*••  At  Hanover  in  1850  the  course 
was  so  arranged  that  each  student  every  day  recited 
some  lesson  directly  related  to  biblical  lustory.  Eadi 
Sabbath  all  were  required  to  attend  a  lesson  on  the 
Assembly  catechism,  a  public  Sabbath  sermon  espe- 
cially for  the  students,  regular  Sabbath  services 
either  in  the  chapel  or  in  some  congregation  of  the 
village,  and  in  addition  attend  prayers  at  the  chapel 
morning  and  evening.*^ 

w  Indiana  School  Journal,  1868,  pp.  889-882. 

M  Catalog  of  1840. 

ti  Oatalog  of  180a 

M  Wabash  Catalog  1855-6. 

S7  Hanover  Catalog  1849-6a 
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Asbory  maintainea  a  school  of  theology,  the  only 
considerable  school  of  that  kind  in  the  state.  Besides 
this  every  day's  work  began  with  religious  exerdses 
in  the  chapel,  and  there  was  a  sermon  delivered  in 
the  chapel  on  Sabbath  afternoons  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty.  Attendance  at  both  were  compulsory  as 
well  as  morning  attendance  on  Sunday  at  some 
church  selected  by  the  parents.  Weekly  prayer  and 
dass  meetings  were  held,  but  attendimce  was  not 
compulsory.**  These  conditions  were  fairly  uniform 
in  all  the  regular  colleges. 

^  184      COEDUGATIOK 

The  education  of  women  was  a  troublesome  task 
for  the  earlier  colleges.  It  was  pretty  generally  be- 
lieved that  women  were  unable  to  master  the  heavy 
subjects  like  higher  mathematics,  moral  philosophy, 
logic  or  even  Latin  and  Greek.  For  this  and  social 
reasons  it  was  thought  best  to  put  them  in  separate 
schools. 

In  the  old  seminary  system  of  the  state  there  had 
been  a  few  of  these  institutions  founded  expressly 
for  women.  Such  were  the  Greencastle  Female  sem- 
inary, 1830,  conducted  for  a  generation  by  Mrs.  W. 
0.  Larabee;  the  Monroe  County  Female  seminary, 
1833,  of  which  Cornelius  Perring  was  the  master; 
the  Salem  Female  seminary  of  John  L  Morrison, 
1835;  Fort  Wayne  Female  college,  1847,  opened 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Isaac  Jenkinson,  who 
later  secured  the  admission  of  women  to  Indiana  uni- 
versity; Bockville  Female  seminary,  1840;  Craw- 
fordsviUe  Female  seminary,  1840;  DePauw  Female 
college  at  New  Albany,  1845;  Indiana  Female  col- 
lege at  Indianapolis,  founded  by  <}eorge  W.  Hoss, 
1^;  and  perhaps  a  dozen  others.    Nearly  all  of 

M  Atbnry  Catalog  18T(K71. 
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these  were  private  and  sectarian.  The  new  state  con- 
stitution closed  all  seminaries  that  depended  either 
directly  or  indirectly  on  public  f unds.**  Oberlin  col- 
lege,  OhiOy  first  of  colleges,  admitted  women  in  1837. 
It  was  only  a  half-hearted  admission,  however,  for 
it  had  a  ^'Ladies'  course.''  At  graduation  women 
were  not  allowed  on  the  stage,  the  professor  kindly 
reading  their  essays  for  them.  Antioch  college,  at 
Yellow  Springs,  made  no  distinctions  whatever  when 
it  was  opened  in  1853  by  Horace  Mann.  In  1853 
Northwestern  Christian  (Butler)  at  Indianapolis, 
admitted  women  but  sustained  a  '^Ladies'  course'' 
for  a  few  years. 

The  subject  of  coeducation  had  been  a  common 
one  for  discussion  among  teachers  and  school  men 
for  a  number  of  years.  !l^  1867  Isaac  Jenkinson  laid 
a  resolution  before  the  trustees  of  Indiana  university 
providing  that  women  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms 
as  men.  The  resolution  carried  by  the  doubtful  vote 
of  four  to  three,  and  in  the  next  catalog  the  invitation 
was  offered.^^  Sarah  P.  Morrison  had  already  made 
application  for  admission  and  was  answered  that 
there  was  no  law  nor  rule  to  prevent  her  entering. 

M  Indiana  School  Journal,  1880,  p.  421 :  *The  old  arguments 
against  co-education  are,  or  rather  were:  1.  If  women  are 
admitted  the  college  will  become  demoralized;  both  sexes  will 
neglect  their  studies  for  each  other's  society;  courtships  will 
abound,  scandals  will  erise;  no  prudent  parent  will  permit  a 
daughter  to  thus  associate  with  young  men  when  away  from  homa 
2.  To  admit  ladies  means  to  lower  the  standard  of  scholarship; 
they  haye  not  the  mental  strength  to  compete  successfully  witii 
young  men.  We  cannot  lower  our  standard,  and,  therefore^  cannot 
admit  ladies." 

«o  Catalog  Indiana  Unlyersity,  1868,  p.  24:  ^Ladles  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  Collegiate  Course,  Classical  and  Scientific,  on  the 
same  terms  as  young  men,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
and  privileges,  but  no  ladies  will  be  admitted  to  the  Preparatory 
D^IMurtment.'* 
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She  was  therefore  the  first  woman  to  enter  the  nni- 
versity.  The  Asbnry  nniversity  catalog  of  1809-70 
also  has  the  annoonoement  that  women  are  admitted 
on  eqnal  terms  with  men*  Merom  admitted  women 
inl«6a** 

^185    Um 

The  practice  of  the  law  had  great  fascination  for 
early  Indianians.  It  was  considered  the  best  intro- 
dnction  to  politics,  a  field  which  ultimately  claimed 
Ihe  attention  of  nearly  all  ambitions  men.  The  early 
lawyers  were  trained  in  the  office  but  there  soon  de- 
veloped a  demand  for  law  schools.  The  trostees  of 
the  state  nniversity  from  the  first  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when^a  law  school  ooold  be  made  a  part  oi 
the  nniversity.  Aetaal  work  b^;an  in  1841  with 
Judge  David  McDonald  of  the  local  drcait  coort  as 
instructor.  In  1847  Judge  W.  T.  Otto  joined  McDon- 
aid.  In  1876  the  school  closed  for  want  of  funds, 
opemng  again  in  1889,  since  when  it  has  continued. 

Asbury  opened  a  law  school  in  1853  under  diarge 
of  John  A.  Matson.  From  1854  to  1858  A.  C.  Downey 
was  professor.  In  1862  it  was  discontinued  and  op- 
ened again  in  1871 ;  closed  in  1882 ;  opened  in  1884 
and  was  finally  discontinued  in  1894.  Lack  of  funds 
thus  crippled  the  best  law  school  in  the  state  up  to 
that  time.  The  school  had  issued  degrees  to  187 
students. 

Notre  Bame  opened  a  law  department  in  1868.  It 
met  with  only  partial  success  till  1883  when  Prof. 
William  Hoynes,  a  practicing  attorney  of  Chicago, 
took  charge  and  placed  it  on  a  secure  footing.  Judge 

41  T.  A.  WyUe,  EMonf  of  IndiOM  VnivertttWf  74.  In  1808  a 
oomiMiny  of  23  young  women  demanded  entrance  to  Waba^AL  The 
faculty  after  due  deliberation  refused  t6  admit  titiem.  /fuMMW 
School  Journal,  ld68»  p.  601. 
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ISmothj  E.  Howard  was  for  a  long  time  connected 
with  this  BchoeL^' 

The  Angola^  the  Lidiana  law  school  of  Indianapo- 
lis, the  Benjamin  Harrison  law  school  at  Indianapo- 
lis as  the  successor  of  the  Indianapolis  college  of  law, 
and  the  American  Central,  the  Central  normal  col- 
lege and  a  few  others  have  conducted  work  in  this 
field.  The  Indiana  University  school  of  law  in  1901 
made  its  requirements  a  three  year  course  with  col- 
lege entrance  requir^nents  necessary  to  enter.  In 
1911  the  entrance  requirements  were  raised  to  two 
years  of  college  work,  thus  making  the  school  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  University.  It  now  offers  a  doc- 
torate in  jurisprudence.^ 

^  186    MxDionn 

Early  medical  education  in  Indiana  was  given,  as . 
with  law,  generally  in  tiie  office  of  the  practitioner. 
The  best  physicians  supplemented  this  with  training 
in  the'OMo,  Kentu(^  and  eastern  medical  schools. 
The  first  medical  school  in  the  state  seems  to  have 
been  at  Laporte.  It  was  opened  by  Dr;  Daniel  Meek- 
er, in  the  spring  of  1842.  During  the  months  of 
March  and  April  of  that  year  he  gave  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  general  field  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 
The  school  was  a  part  of  a  larger  scheme,  chartered 
in  1842  as  Laporte  university.**  The  school  was  in 
session  eight  weeks  in  March  and  April  and  it  re- 
quired two  terms  to  graduate.  It  corresponded  to 
tiie  ^'institutes/'  or  summer  normals,  in  the  general 
field  of  education.   The  attendance  grew  to  be  about 

4t  HMorv  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  122. 

4s  Oowrt8  and  Lawyers,  472,  seq.  See,  also,  ''Legal  Bdncation** 
bgr  W.  P.  Rogers  in  Proceedings  In^Oana,  Collegiate  Association, 
1888. 

««  Laws  of  Indiana,  Local,  1841,  ch.  LXII.  See,  also,  Dr.  O. 
W.  H.  Kemper,  Medical  History  of  Indiana,  62  and  69. 
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100.  In  f  onr  or  five  years  the  name  was  changed  to 
Indiana  Medical  college  and  in  1848  the  spring  course 
was  given  at  Laf ayette,  hoping  to  ronse  interest  in 
that  city  where  a  permanent  home  for  the  school 
might  be  made.  No  sufficient  inducement  was  found 
and  Drs.  Elizur  Doming  and  Daniel  Meeker  trans- 
ferred their  interest  to  the  Medical  College  of  Indi- 
anapolis. 

At  the  session  of  Indiana  Asbury  board  of  trus- 
tees, November  1, 1848,  the  Indiana  Central  medical 
college  was  established  at  Indianapolis.^  The  uni- 
versity was  not  able  to  support  the  medical  school 
and  it  was  abandoned  after  four  years.  fVom  1852 
to  1869  no  medical  school  worth  mentioning  occupied 
the  field.  In  the  latter  year  the  Indiana  medical  col- 
lege was  founded.  In  1874  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  was  established,  as  the  result  of  a  divi- 
sion in  ti^e  faculty  of  the  former.  These  schools  con- 
tinued as  rivals  until  1878  when  they  were  united  to 
form  the  Medical  college  of  Indiana,  a  school  of  But- 
ler-university until  1883.  The  Fort.  Wayne  College 
of  Medicine,  founded  in  1879,  the  Central  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  Indiana  Medical 
college  united  in  1905  to  form  the  School  of  Medicine 
of  Purdue  university.  The  Indiana  university 
school  of  medicine  at  Bloomington,  founded  in  1903, 
and  the  State  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
founded  at  Indianapolis  in  1906,  were  united  as  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine  in  1907.  In 
1908  the  Indiana  Medical  college  was  united  with  the 
latter,  since  when  the  Indiana  University  School  of 
Medicine  has  continued.  These  steps  have  been 
enumerated  to  show  the  process  of  unification  and 
organization.  The  entrance  requirements  have  been 
raised  gradually  to  university  standards  and  at  pres- 
ent are  guarded  by  statute.    The  state  has,  in  the  in- 

4s  AOmry  Otalog^  1884,  pi.  IS. 
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terests  of  public  health,  extended  its  supervision  and 
control  over  this  field  more  thoroughly  than  over  any 
other.** 

^  187    Graduate  Schools 

Graduate  work  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  In- 
diana colleges,  though  only  one  at  present  announces 
a  graduate  school  in  its  annual  catalog.  Notre  Dame 
offers  work  leading  to  the  doctorate  in  botany,  chem- 
istry, English,  Greek,  Latin,  philosophy,  physics  and 
law.*^  Purdue  and  DePauw  offer  one  year  of  gradu- 
ate study  leading  to  the  master's  degree.  Altiiough 
Indiana  university  has  been  offering  graduate  work 
since  before  1880  not  until  1882  was  a  scheme  of  work 
laid  out  leading  to  the  doctorate.  The  requirements 
were  restated  in  the  catalog  of  1887,  one  year  for  the 
master  and  three  for  the  doctor.  In  1904  a  definite 
program  of  studies  and  requirements  was  laid  down 
which  has  not  been  changed  materially  since,  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  the  liberal  arts.  The  requirements  of 
the  professional  schools  have  been  raised  gradually 
until  those  of  law,  medicine  and  education  have  be- 
come essentially  graduate  in  character.  The  bache- 
lor's  degree  in  law  requires  five  years  of  college 
work,  the  doctor's  degree  in  medicine  six  years,  and 
in  education  the  same  as  in  the  liberal  arts.  The  full 
course  of  seven  years  is  offered  in  alL** 

§  188      COLLEQE  UlOTY 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  previous  part  of 
this  chapter  there  was  little  cordiality  among  the  col- 

«•  These  facts  have  been  taken  from  the  varlonfl  nniveralty 
catalogs  and  the  statutes.  The  consolidation  has  not  been  effected 
without  difficulty,  but  these  are  not  germane  to  this  history  and 
are  omitted. 

4T  Catalog  191M6. 

4s  Catalog  19ie. 
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leges  during  the  first  half  oentory  of  their  existenoe. 
Their  oommon  bonds  of  poverty  and  ne^^eot  seemed 
only  to  make  them  more  irritable  and  jealous.  The 
jealonsy  and  mntnal  opposition  did  not  exist  so  much 
among  the  faculties  as  among  the  alumni  and  sup- 
porters of  the  various  colleges.  A  false  notion  was 
prevalent  that  each  student  that  matriculated  at  one 
college  was  just  so  much  a  loss  to  all  the  others.  The 
fact  is  and  was  that  collegiate  education  is  somewhat 
like  habits  or  fashions,  the  more  students  at  one  col- 
lege the  more  will  soon  be  at  all,  providing  a  reason- 
able equality  of  facilities  prevails  at  aU.  A  very 
meager  per  cent  of  the  youth  of  Tndianay  or  of  any 
other  state,  have  ever  attended  college.  The  possible 
number  of  freshmen  in  the  state  is  about  80,000.  Ctf 
these  only  12,267  graduated  from  the  high  schools  in 
1916.  The  number  of  freshmen  who  entered  college 
is  not  ascertainable  but  was  far  below  the. latter 
number. 

The  leading  educators  of  the  state  have  always 
deprecated  competition  in  college  work,  pointing  out 
that  their  mutiud  bickerings  led  directly  to  mutual 
loss.  Ill  1867  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  state  superintend- 
ent, called  a  number  of  college  professors  together  at 
DePauw  college.  New  Albany,  and  there,  on  the  26th 
of  December,  following,  they  formed  a  State  College 
association.  In  connection  with  the  State  Teachers^ 
association  two  or  three  successful  meetings  were 
held,  before  it  was  allowed  to  die.  In  1878  it  was  re- 
organized and  has  since  continued  more  or  less  active. 

Several  problems  have  been  prominent  at  these 
meetings  of  college  men.  The  old  question  of  religi- 
ous instruction  has  remained  ihrougfaout,  though 
sectarianism  in  the  old  denominati<mal  sense  has 
been  abandoned.^  Far  more  important  has  been  the 

49  See  the  addrew  Ik7  J.  J.  IOIIb,  presldeiit  of  Barlhuii,  ta 
Prooeeding$  of  IndiMnm  CoOege  AMOoMkm^  ISSO,  p.  8. 
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problem  of  internal  coU^e  organization.  This  has 
included  the  standardization  of  entrance  require- 
ments, the  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree, and  the  nature  and  scope  of  graduate  work. 
The  entrance  requirements  have  been  finally  fixed  by 
the  high  schools  and  the  state  department  at  four 
years  of  high  school  work  above  the  eight  grades  of 
the  common  schools.  The  state  controlled  colleges 
are  virtually  compelled  to  receive  the  graduates  of 
commissioned  high  schools,  though  some  feeble  effort 
is  made  to  determine  what  studies  shall  be  pursued 
in  the  high  school  by  those  who  desire  to  enter  the 
colleges.  The  obvious  contradiction  in  this  daim  has 
prevented  its  being  insisted  on.'^ 

The  question  of  the  content  of  the  baccalaureate 
degree  has  been  more  chronic.  It  opens  up  all  the  old 
curriculum  wars  of  the  past  The  f riendis  of  the  old 
Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  philosophy  menu  stood 
stoutly  £or  a  prescribed  course  composed  of  their 
favorite  branches.**  Public  opinion,  in  one  form  or 
another,  has  gradually  forced  science,  history,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  subjects  into  the  curriculum. 
An  amusing  feature  of  this  contest  is  that  as  each 
subject  found  itself  securely  within  the  curriculum  it 
at  once  assumed  a  '^ holier  than  thou''  attitude  to  its 
former  friends  still  struggling  for  admission.*' 

•0  For  a  statement  of  entrance  requirements  in  1916  see  State 
SuperintendenVs  Report,  1016,  p.  578.  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
ig  but  a  summary  of  the  State  High  School  cnrricolnm.  For  an 
earlier  discussion  and  list  see  ''Ck>llege  Entrance  Reqairements," 
Iqr  R.  L.  Sackett,  of  Earlham,  in  Proo.  Ind.  Cot  Aeeociation, 
18G9,  p.  21. 

Si  See  addresses  by  H.  A.  Gobln  and  Scot  Butler  In  Pro- 
ceedinge  Ind.  CoL  A9$ociation  for  1883. 

Si  A  good  Idea  of  this  struggle  continaaUy  going  on  may  be 
had  from  a  study  made  by  a  committee  of  Indiana  Uniyersity 
In  lAlOi    There  is  scarcely  a  volume  of  the  Prooeedkige  of  the 
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till  more  difficult  has  been  the  determination  of 
and  where  graduate  work  shall  be  done.  An 
ation  of  the  partial  solution  of  this  question  will 
^und  in  the  brief  notice,  given  above,  of  legal, 
cal,  and  theological  education.  The  tendency  is 
)mand  creative  scholarship  in  graduate  work 
ir  than  culture.  Finally,  the  desire  of  Caleb 
is  partly  realized  in  the  state  board  of  educa- 
3  classification  of  the  colleges  as  given  in  the 
d  reports. 

a  CoUege  A990ciiatkm  Imt  oanUlns  oii«  or  more 
8  peienniAl  rabjeet 
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CHAPTEEXXXV 
oommsbdal  development 

§189    The  Change 

Before  the  Civil  war  the  manufacturing  industry 
in  Indiana  attracted  little  attention.  The  principal 
businesses  were  sawing  lumber,  packing  pork,  grind- 
ing flour,  and  distilling  whisky.  The  first  was  carried 
on  almost  entirely  for  local  home  use  and  was  strictly 
a  neighborhood  business  like  threshing  or  harvest- 
ing.. Saw  mills  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
neighborhood,  to  which  farmers  hauled  logs  for  house 
and  bam  patterns.  Coopers  were  to  be  found  in 
every  locality,  who  secured  staves  from  the  neigh- 
boring forest,  often  getting  the  timber  free,  and  mak- 
ing apple,  pork  or  flour  barrels.  The  hoops  were 
made  of  hidiory  poles  cut  in  the  nearby  woods.  A 
negligible  quantity  of  both  timber  and  hooppoles  was 
shipped  by  fiatboat  to  the  coast  for  the  use  of  the 
sugar  planters. 

Pork-packing  in  the  thirties  and  forties  in  Madi- 
son, Terre  Haute,  and  a  few  other  towns  was  a  con- 
siderable business.  The  work  had  to  be  done  in  the 
winter  months  on  account  of  a  lack  of  refrigerators. 
The  barrels  were  made  and  stacked  on  the  ground 
during  the  summer  and  when  the  packing  season 
opened  idle  farm  hands  from  the  vicinity  were  easily 
secured  to  do  the  work.  The  milling  and  distilling 
business  could  be  carried  on  throughout  the  year  ^ 
water  was  available  for  power.  There  were  only  a 
few  merchant  mills  and  distilleries,  located  at  such 
towns  as  New  Albany,  Lawrenceburg,  Terre  Haute 
and  Logansport. 
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In  1820  there  were  61^15  persons  engaged  in  ag- 
ricoltore  and  3^29  persons  in  manufacture.  Of  the 
latter  Clark  county  led  with  389  persons  so  em- 
ployed; Jefferson  county  had  271;  Knox  had  212; 
Wayne,  281 ;  Dearborn,  245 ;  and  Fayette,  252/  Most 
of  these  manufactures  were  shipped  south  by  flat- 
boat 

III  1840  there  were  employed  in  the  coal  and  iron 
industries  of  the  state  150  men;  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, 767;  in  the  packing  industry,  237;  in  making 
machinery,  120;  there  were  twelve  cotton  mills  em- 
ploying 210  persons;  in  leather  and  tannery  work 
there  were  978  persons  employed;  in  breweries  and 
distilleries,  500;  in  paper  mills,  100;  carriages  and 
wagons,  481  menj  tiie  wbgle  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  manufacturing  was  $4,132,045,  including 
$1,241,312  used  in  building  houses  and  $2,077,018  in- 
vested in  204  flour  mills,  846  grist  mills  and  1,248 
saw  mills.  These  latter  employed  2,224  men,  an  aver- 
age besides  the  proprietor  of  one  man  to  the  milL' 

In  1860  there  was  $17,881,586  invested  in  manu- 
facturing, producing,  annually,  goods  worth  $41,- 
840,434  and  paying  $6,147,667  to  the  20,755  hands 
employed.  There  were  5,110  different  establishments 
which  used  up  $26,613,038  worth  of  raw  material, 
almost  all  of  which  was  produced  in  the  state. 
Wayne  county  led  with  $2,761,010  worth  of  manufac- 
tured goods;  Jefferson  was  second  with  $2,473,884; 
Dearborn,  third  with  $2,060,042.  These  were  the  only 
,  counties  above  $2,000,00)0.  Wayne  county  turned  out 
annually  $307,500  worth  of  farm  machinery  and  $1,- 
201,014  worth  of  flour  and  meal,  besides  $243,600 
worth  of  whisky.  Jefferson  county  (Madison)  packed 
$600,000  worth  of  pork,  Vigo  (Terre  Haute),  $685,- 

1  United  States  Oenmt,  for  1820. 
i  Untied  States  Census,  tor  184a 
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000  wortL  Dearborn  (Lawrenceburg)  distilled 
$578,800  worth  of  whisky,  Floyd  (New  Albany) 
ground  $291,500  worth  of  flour;  Cass  (Logansport) 
county  turned  out  $339,538  worth  of  flour  and  Clark 
county  ( Jeffersonville),  $331,016  worth,  Floyd  conn- 
ty  was  the  greatest  manufacturing  center  and  New 
Albany  the  leading  commercial  city  of  the  state. 
Flour  and  meal  were  by  far  the  leading  manufactured 
products  of  the  state,  totaling  $17,337,950.  Lumber 
came  next  at  $4,271,605;  then  pork,  at  $3,350,754; 
whisky,  at  $2,063,121;  machinery,  at  $1,409,465; 
leather  goods  (boots  and  shoes),  at  $1,087,495.  There 
were  no  other  items  as  high  as  $1,000,000  in  value.* 
This  census,  1860,  reported  one  cotton  mill  costing 
$250,000  and  employing  177  men  and  190  women. 
This  had  been  established  at  Cannelton  in  1848  and 
represented  a  movement  to  build  up  a  cotton  manu- 
facturing industry  on  the  lower  Ohio,  using  native 
coal  and  bringing  cotton  up  from  the  coast  on  the 
river  steamers.  During  the  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1847  six  charters  for  cotton  mills  were 
enacted.  The  Taylor  cotton  mill,  headed  by  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor;  the  Ward  cotton  mill,  headed  by 
Bobert  J.  Ward,  one  of  the  leading  capitalists  of 
Louisville ;  the  Indiana  cotton  mills,  headed  by  John 
Helm,  governor  of  Kentu(^;  the  Cannelton  cotton 
mills,  headed  by  C.  T.  James,  of  Rhode  Island  and 
having  on  its  board  of  incorporators  such  men  as 
Judge  E.  M.  Huntington,  Salmon  P.  Shase  and  Ran- 
dal Crawford;  the  Perry  cotton  mills,  headed  by 
Virgil  McKnight;  and  the  Clay  cotton  mill,  headed 
by  John  J.  Jacobs,  with  Abel  C.  Pepper  and  Pincney 
James  among  its  incorporators.  Besides  these,  six 
other  manufacturing  companies  were  indorporated 
to  be  operated  at  the  same  place.* 

•  United  8tate9  OeMU9,  of  1800. 

«  Law$  of  IfMana,  Speoiah  1847  (index,  Incorporations). 
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The  cause  of  this  remarkable  boom  was  the  op^ti- 
ing  of  the  American  Gamiel  coal  mines  at  Cannelton 
in  1836  by  Gen.  Seth  Hunt,  of  New  Hampshire,  with 
Boston  capitaL  This  company  was  mining  a  half 
million  boshela  of  coal  annually  at  a  low  price.*  The 

•  Cmimaum^  a  ptoqililet  written  hf  HamUton  Smitii  and 
pnUlahed  bj  tbe  American  Cannel  Goal  Co.  This  is  wlttial  an 
ezoeHait  sommary  of  manufactured  condiUcms  east  and  west 
Two  of  tlie  papers  are  by  Judge  Huntington. 

^ut  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  to  be  confined  chiefly  to 
the  rugged  liiUs  of  New  England?  To  the  minds  of  some  of  us» 
the  day  is  coming  when  ttie  valley  of  the  Ohio  will,  so  far  as 
tills  great  interest  is  concerned,  bear  the  same  rdation  to  New 
Bn^and  that  New  Bugland  now  does  to  Great  Britain.  It  is 
DOW  settled  incontestibly  that  steam  power,  where  coal  is  chei^ 
Is  cheapo  than  the  cheapest  water  power  for  propelling  machinery. 
This,  then,  is  our  position  in  the  West  The  great  Illinois  coal 
field  toudies  and  crosses  the  Ohio  riyer,  say  100  miles  below 
Louisville.  There,  <m  either  the  Kentu<dLy  ot  Indiana  side,  f6r 
one  hundred  miles^  may  be  found  large  <iuantitie8  of  the  finest 
coal  for  steam  purposes,  which  may  he  had  at  ttie  river  banks 
for  four  to  five  crats  per  bushel  In  New  England,  wli^e  steam 
pow^  is  usedr— and  that  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  most  extensive 
snd  recently  erected  factories— the  cost  of  coal  is^  on  an  average, 
fun  20  cents  per  bush^;  making  a  dUferaice  in  our  favor,  in 
this  single  important  itnn,  of  full  three  hundred  per  ctfit  Here, 
on  the  Ohio  river,  we  are  within  ear  shot  of  the  cotton  fidds  of 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas— on  a  river  navi- 
gable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year— where  provisions  are,  and  always 
will  be,  cheaper  than  in  any  oth«r  part  of  the  United  States — 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  position,  and  as  far  south  as  is  cooipatible 
with  this  hnportant  consideration.  It  is  certain  ttiat,  at  no  distant 
day,  a  railroad  communication  will  be  established  between  the 
Southern  Atlantic  cities  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  West 
This  noble  scheme  of  internal  communication  will  connect  the 
whole  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  Southern  Atlantic 
seaboard;  and  when  this  is  accomplished  it  requires  no  prophet 
to  foresee  that  the  commanding  ascendency  of  the  Northern  cities 
in  the  business  of  foreign  importations  and  internal  commerce 
must  be  greatly  impaired.  It  is  impossilHe  to  estimate  the  effect 
whidi  the  op^iing  of  such  a  direct  communication  will  have  upon 
all  the  relations  of  the  South  and  West"    pp.  88  and  8d, 
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68  miners  employed  in  1859  produced  $86,598  worth 
of  coaL  The  Civil  war  nipped  this  boom  before  it 
ripened. 

St  Joseph  connty  was  the  leader  in  1860  in  the 
carriage  building  industry  with  a  modest  output  of 
$81,300,  the  product  of  three  shops  employing  47 
hands.  The  Studebaker  Brothers  was  then  an  unin- 
corporated blacksmith  shop,  eight  years  old.  The  re- 
doubtable Scotchman,  James  Oliver,  had  been  oper- 
ating a  small  foundry  in  South  Bend  for  five  years, 
but  this  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1859.  There 
was  little  in  the  St.  Joseph  valley  in  1860  to  predict 
the  present  manufacturing  center. 

The  census  of  1870  showed  133,221  persons  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  and  mining  as  against  266,- 
777  in  agriculture,  80,048  in  professional  and  per- 
sonal services  and  36,517  in  trade  and  transporta- 
tion. The  figures  do  not  show  the  full  significance  of 
the  change.  The  merchant  milling  and  the  lumber 
business  had  been  supplanted  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  larger  manufacturing  plants.  Marion  county 
with  740  establishments,  6,167  laborers,  $8,303,185 
invested  and  $16,642,105  output,  had  far  surpassed 
the  other  counties,  due  largely  to  the  concentration  of 
Civil  war  activities  there  and  to  its  excellent  railroad 
connections.  Allen  county  was  its  nearest  competi- 
tor with  an  output  of  $6,457,895  worth.  Vanderburg, 
St.  Joseph,  Vigo,  Floyd  and  Tippecanoe  followed  in 
the  order  named.  Of  these  St.  Joseph  and  Floyd  also 
profited  directly  by  the  Civil  war  trade.  The  Stude- 
bakers  were  unable  to  supply  the  government  de- 
mand on  their  shops.^  At  this  time  Indiana  had  120 
iron  foundries  and  mills,  356  furniture  factories, 
1,946  saw  mills,  17  paper  mills,  190  textile  mills,  and 
1,275  clothing  factories.  There  were  made  in  1870  in 
the  state  39,324  grain  cradles  but  no  harvesters. 

•  VnUed  8tate$  Cen9U$p  of  187a 
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The  oensnB  of  1880  showed  11,198  maimf  aoturing 
establishments  in  Indiana  with  an  invested  capital  of 
$659742,962,  employing  69,508  hands  and  producing 
goods  worth  $148,006,41L  This  decade  marks  the 
turn  to  large  manufacturing  plants.  The  state  had 
lost  649  in  the  number  of  shops  but  had  gained  over 
$12,000,000  in  investment  and  $40,000,000  in  ou^ut 
The  number  of  shops  had  decreased  five  and  a  half 
per  cent  while  the  investment  had  increased  26  per 
cent  and  the  output  over  36  per  cent  In  a  list  of  100 
cities  of  the  United  States,  Indianapolis,  with  $27,- 
453,089  worth,  ranked  twenty-first  in  the  gross  out- 
put of  its  factories ;  Terre  Haute,  fifty-fifth  with  $9,- 
185,246  worth;  Evansville,  sixty-first  with  $8,091,- 
914  worth;  and  Fort  Wayne,  seventy-third,  with 
$5,816,924  worth.  Terre  Haute  ranked  fifth  in  the 
XJnited  States  in  the  product  of  its  flour  mills  and 
fifth  in  the  product  of  its  distilleries ;  Evansville  took 
sixth  place  in  the  product  of  its  saw  mills ;  and  Indi- 
anapolis, fifth  in  tiie  product  of  its  slaughter  houses. 
The  six  leading  industries  of  Indianapolis  in  order 
were:  slaughtering,  foundry,  flour,  cooperage,  fer- 
tilizer, and  furniture.  These  are  almost  typical  of 
the  state. 

The  Indiana  census  of  1880  showed  a  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  laborers  in  manufacturing  plants, 
there  being  only  110,127.^  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  these  laborers,  11,646  were  native  Germans, 
2,419  Irish  and  3,299  English.  Indianapolis  had  10,- 
268  laborers,  of  whom  1,436  were  (Germans  and  485 
Irish. 

The  leading  centers  were  Wajme  county  for  agri- 
cultural implements,  Vigo  for  flour  and  iron,  Yander« 
burg  for  flour,  St  Joseph  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments, carriages  and  wagons  and  sewing  machine 
cases,  Posey  for  flour,  Marion  for  slaughter-house 

V  The  list  for  1870  Indnded  laborers  In  all  fleldsL 
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products,  Laporte  for  railroad  cars,  Lake  for  slaugh- 
ter-house products,  Dearborn  for  whisky,  Clark  for 
railroad  cars,  and  Allen  for  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products. 

Flour  led  the  list  of  products  with  a  total  value  of 
$29,591,397,  or  about  20  per  cent;  slaughter-house 
products  were  second  with  $15,209,294 ;  lumber,  third, 
at  $14,260,830 ;  then  there  was  a  drop  to  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products  valued  at  $6,833,648.  Marion 
led  the  counties  in  value  of  manufactured  goods,  be- 
ing almost  three  times  that  of  Vigo.  Then  came  Vigo, 
Vanderburg,  Allen,  Wayne,  St  Joseph,  and  Floyd, 
all  dose  together,  and  each  above  $5,000,000.  The 
business  of  the  state  was  well  distributed.* 

The  decade  from  1880  to  1890  was  one  of  average 
growth  for  Indiana  industries,  but  the  gain  of  that 
decade  was  practically  lost  in  the  next  when  the  state 
passed  through  one  of  its  most  serious  industrial 
depressions.  The  period,  however,  saw  a  great 
change  in  the  industrial  activity  of  the  state.  There 
was  an  average  number  of  2,002  hands  engaged  in 
the  canning  industry  in  1900  as  compared  with  none 
twenty  years  before.  The  average  annual  earnings 
of  each  hand  had  growth  from  $316  in  1880  to  $428 
in  1900.  The  number  of  wage  earners  had  increased 
from  69,508  in  1880  and  110,590  in  1890  to  155,956  in 
1900.  Of  these  133,009  were  men,  19,266  women  and 
only  3,681  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
capital  invested  in  manufacturing  plants  had  jumped 
from  $65,742,962  in  1880  to  $131,605,366  in  1890,  and 
to  $234,481,528  in  1900;  while  the  total  output  had 
reached  $378,120,140.  The  gross  value  of  agricul- 
tural products  for  1900  was  $204,450,196,  showing 
that  the  state  had  almost  doubled  the  value  of  its  raw 
materials  before  putting  them  on  the  market    Indi- 

•  United  8tate$  Census,  of  188(K 
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anapolis  had  16,027  laborers,  Evansville  6,815,  Fort 
Wayne  5,644,  South  Bend  5,750,  and  Terre  Haute 
4,720.  New  Albany  dropped  out  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  cities  during  the  nineties,  chiefly  be- 
cause its  glass  works  were  dismantled  and  moved  to 
the  gas  belt  The  use  of  gas  in  manufacturing  had 
practically  ceased  by  1900.  In  that  year  89  per  cent 
of  the  power  was  steam,  4^4  per  cent  water  and  gas, 
and  aU  other  6^  per  cent  Indiana  still  depended 
heavily  on  flour  and  meal,  ranking  sixth  among  the 
states  in  output,  while  in  slaughter-house  products 
it  ranked  fifth.  In  liquors  it  ranked  fifth;  in  day 
products,  sixth ;  in  glass,  second ;  its  lumber  industry 
was  rapidly  waning  and  it  stood  eighth ;  in  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements  it  was  fifth;  and 
in  railroad  cars,  fourth. 

A  comparison  of  counties'  shows  some  sudden 
changes.  Marion  held  still  as  easy  lead,  but  Lake 
county  had  jumped  into  second  place  with  more  than 
half  as  much  capital  invested  as  Marion.  St  Joseph 
almost  equaled  Lake,  and  Madison,  the  leading  coun- 
ty of  the  gas  belt,  came  forth  with  invested  capital  at 
$15,321,852.  There  was  then  a  long  step  down  to 
Vanderburg  with  $10,594,090 ;  Allen,  with  $9,707,668, 
an(J  Vigo,  with  $9,262,259. 

There  had  been  a  decided  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  investment  of  capitaL  Carriage  and  wagon 
factories  took  the  lead  with  a  value  of  $17,718,489; 
iron  and  steel  followed  with  $14,994,210 ;  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products,  $14,820,001;  glass,  $12,775,- 
389 ;  then  came  the  old  staples,  saw  and  planing  mills, 
$10,947,574;  flour  and  grist  mills,  $10,734,544.  How- 
ever,  in  the  output  there  was  little  relative  change. 
Slaughter-house  products  and  meat  led  with  $^,- 
891,^;  flour  and  meal  followed  with  $30,150,766; 
lumber  with  $20,613,724 ;  iron  and  steel,  $19,338,481 ; 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products  with  $17,228,- 
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096 ;  whisky,  $16,961,058 ;  glass,  $14,757,883 ;  and  car- 
riages and  wagons,  $12,742,243.  The  glass  manufac- 
ture employed  the  most  men,  10,910;  with  car  shops 
a  dose  second,  10,246.  The  distilleries  employed 
1,020,  and  the  slaughter-houses,  3,111.  The  greatest 
increase  had  come  in  the  gas  belt  and  in  Lake  county.* 
However,  the  per  cent,  of   increase    was    general 

I  throughout  the  state  and  the  period  of  congestion 

I  had  not  been  reached. 

j  The  Census  of  1910  showed  a  development  along 

the  lines  already  started  rather  than  any  new  depart- 
ures. The  unnatural  expansion  due  to  the  discovery 
of  natural  gas  had  run  its  course  and  a  decline  in  the 
glass  industry  was  the  first  and  most  apparent  re- 
sult. The  feature  of  the  decade  was  the  building  of 
the  industrial  center  on  the  coast  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  meat-packing  industry  declined  sharply  in  com- 
parison, as  a  result  of  the  moving  of  the  packing 
houses  from  Hammond. 

I  The  number  of  agricultural  implement  factories 

I  declined  from  45  to  39,  but  the  number  of  hands  em- 

/  ployed  increased  from  3,957  to  6,061.    In  the  auto- 

\  mobile  industry  there  were  7,753  hands  employed  and 

a  product  worth  $23,764,000 ;  the  brick  and  tile  works 
employed  4,361  men;  canning  and  preserving,  3,952 
hands  in  134  shops;  the  carriage  and  wagon  busi- 
ness employed  10,100  hands,  a  loss  of  500;  the  rail- 
road shops  employed  13,745  hands;  cement  mills, 
2,616 ;  electrical  machine  rfiops,  3,723 ;  flour  and  grist 
mills,  3,508 ;  foundry  and  machine  shops,  18,439 ;  fur- 
niture and  refrigerators,  12,352 ;  glass  works,  9,936, 
I  a  decline  of  3,612;  iron  and  steel  mills,  13,206;  saw 

and  planing  mills,  12,840;  stone  mills,  3,811;  potter- 
ies, 2,373;  printing  and  publishing,  9,600;  slaughter 
I  and  packing  houses,  4,862 ;  and  tobacco  manuf  actor- 

•  United  states  Census,  of  1900. 
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iesy  3y416.  These  are  by  no  means  aU  the  lines  of 
manufacture  carried  on  in  the  state,  but  only  the  ones 
employing  most  labor.  The  list  shows  the  wide  range 
of  the  state's  industries  and  also  that  no  one  product 
can  be  said  to  characterize  the  state.  The  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  factories,  excepting  the  rolling  mills, 
are  the  products  of  the  state. 

A  similar  list  will  show  that  the  laboring  class  is 
well  distributed  over  the  state;  of  the  218,263  per- 
sons employed  in  factories  in  the  state,  Indianapolis 
has  37,929;  South  Bend,  13,609;  Evansville,  10,162; 
Port  Wayne,  12,184,  and  Terre  Haute,  5,159,  leaving 
over  half  the  laborers  distributed  pretty  equally  in 
the  other  cities  and  towns  except  Gary. 

The  total  manufactured  products  of  the  state  were 
valued  at  $579,075,046,  or  a  per  capita  value  of  over 
$200  for  its  2,700,876  people.  Slaughter-house  prod- 
ucts held  the  lead  in  value  at  $47,289,469;  flour  and 
meal  products  were  valued  at  $40,541,422 ;  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products  at  $39,883,774;  and  iron 
and  steel  from  the  rolling  mills  at  $38,651,848.  This 
high  rating  for  slaughter-house  products  is  account- 
ed for  not  by  the  increased  output  in  the  quantity  of 
beef  and  pork,  but  by  the  enormously  augmented 
prices.  Porty-six  other  products  each  exceeded  $1,- 
000,000  in  value.** 

10  United  8tate$  0en9U9,  of  1910.  The  following  table  shows 
the  relation  between  the  wage  earners  and  the  total  popniatlon 
lu  the  25  largest  cities: 

Popniatlon  Laborers       Products 
1910  1909  1909 

Indianapolis 233,680       81^5        $126,622,133 

Evansville 69,647  8,997  22,929,024 

Fort  Wayne 63,933        10,298  28,686,809 

Terre  Hante 68,157         4,859  21,793,446 

Sonth   Bend 68,684        11,789  27,854^627 

Munde 24,005         4,033  9,684^ 

Anderson 22,476         4^  13,764,983 
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In  1850,  broadly  speakmg,  there  were  no  cities  in 
Indiana;  there  were  only  three  wage  earners  oat  of 
every  200  of  the  population.  In  1910  there  were  1,- 
145,000  persons  living  in  cities  of  over  2,500  popula- 
tion, while  seven  out  of  each  one  hundred  were  wage 
earners.  The  wage  earners  in  Indianapolis  alone  in 
1910  exceeded  the  combined  population  of  the  three 
largest  cities  in  1850,  while  the  wage  earners  of  either 
Gary  or  South  Bend  now  exceed  in  number  those  of 
the  whole  state  in  1850.  The  army  of  wage  earners 
that  now  goes  out  to  the  shops  every  morning  exceeds 
by  ten  thousand  all  the  soldiers  who  enlisted  for  the 
Civil  war  in  Indiana.  Through  these  shops  and 
through  the  hands  of  these  laborers  pass  practically 
all  the  raw  materials  produced  in  the  state,  excepting 
live  stock.  There  were  in  1910, 7,969  shops  or  factor- 
ies. The  raw  materials,  as  they  went  in,  were  worth 
$334,375,000 ;  the  finished  products,  as  they  came  out, 
were  worth  $579,075,000.   The  wage  earners  received 

Population  Laborers  Prodacts 

1910  1909  1909 

Blcfamood   22,824  8.621  10,873.887 

Hammond  20.925  8,841  16.680.250 

New  Albany 20,629  1,910  8,492.580 

Lafayette 20.081  1,660  5,641,966 

Marion  19359  2.269  4,442.116 

Blkhart   19,282  8,010  6.932,065 

East  Chicago 19.098  2,370  5,483,600 

Logansport   19,050  2,169  4,201,369 

Michigan  City 19.027  2.887  8,289.579 

Kokomo  17.010  2,051  5.461,441 

Gary  16,802  ....              

Vlncennes   14,895  1,233  4,233.574 

Miahawaka  11;886  3,445  10,882,846 

Elwood 11,028  2,073  8,407,550 

Pern   .....' 10,910  619  1,097,156 

Laporte   10.625  1,674  3,971,624 

JeffersonvlUe   10,412  766  1,916,682 

Hnntlngton  10,272  1,376  2,227,568 
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$121,846,000.  There  were  burned  in  the  fomaoes  of 
these  factories  16,800  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  6,356, 
825  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  930,397  tons  of  coke, 
65,780  cords  of  wood,  743,195  barrels  of  oil,  and  1,- 
247,053,000  feet  of  gas  for  fuel  There  was  invested 
in  the  business  $508,717,000,  an  amount  almost  equal 
to  the  total  product  Of  the  wage  earners,  188,103 
were  men  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  2,581  were  boys 
under  sixteen;  26,548  were  women  over  sixteen,  and 
1,031  were  girls  under  sixteen.  There  were  engaged 
in  farming  at  this  time,  344,454  men  and  women;  in 
manufacturing  and  other  mechanical  pursuits,  in- 
cluding such  craftsmen  as  painters,  paper  hangers, 
plasterers,  and  plumbers,  310,402 ;  in  transportation, 
75,711 ;  in  trade  (merchandise),  99,676 ;  in  public  ser- 
vice, 10,368 ;  in  professional  service,  38,777 ;  in  do- 
mestic service,  84,452;  and  in  clerical  work,  38,570. 
These  last  statistics  are  given  to  complete  the  in- 
dustrial picture. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
state  has  changed  from  a  purely  agricultural  society 
in  1850  to  a  remarkably  complex  society  in  which  the 
industrial  elements  are  well-balanced  in  1910.  Such 
a  state  was  in  the  mind  of  Alexander  Hamilton  when 
he  argued  for  a  protective  tariff,  and  in  the  mind  of 
Henry  Clay  when  he  outlined  his  American  system. 
Whether  it  has  been,  or  is  now  best  for  Indiana  to 
devote  part  of  its  labor  to  the  manufacture  of  its  raw 
products  into  finished  form  or  whether  it  would  have 
been  better  to  confine  all  efforts  to  the  production  of 
raw  agricultural  and  mineral  products  is  a  question 
for  politicians.  The  fact  is,  Indiana  is  a  state  with 
remarkably  well  diversified  industry.  The  transition 
has  produced  great  diflSculties  for  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  agricultural  constitution  of  1850  has 
been  heavily  burdened  by  the  industrialism  of  the 
last  three  decades  and  no  doubt  but  for  legislative 
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help  from  the  federal  govermnent  would  have  broken 
down  before  now. 

From  a  more  distant  viewpoint  the  era  is  one  of 
vast .  significance.  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  were  an  era  of  church  legislation.  Wars, 
politics,  legislation  and  law  courts  were  dominated 
by  questions  of  church  polity.  The  eighteenth  and 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  were  similarly 
occupied  by  questions  of  government  and  law,  usual- 
ly called  politics.  Democracy  was  striving  for  po- 
litical and  juridical  expression.  The  political  rights 
of  classes,  representation,  political  organization, 
elections,  legal  procedure,  terms  and  powers  of  ofS- 
cers  were  the  popular  topics  in  the  forum.  Liberty 
and  equality  were  the  watchwords. 

Since  the  Civil  war,  in  liidiana  and  the  nation, 
questions  of  an  industrial  nature  have  occupied  more 
and  more  of  the  thought  of  legislatures.  The  two 
traditional  parties  of  the  United  States  have  differed 
on  this  subject  from  the  beginning.  The  followers  of 
Hamilton,  Cliay  and  McEinley  have  favored  aiding, 
controlling,  restraining  or  regulating  industry  by 
governmental  agencies.  The  followers  of  Jefferson 
and  Jackson  have  regularly  resolved  in  political  con- 
ventions against  all  sumptuary  laws.  This  party 
assumed  that  industry  would  spring  up  and  be  regu- 
lated according  to  natural  or  economic  laws  with 
which  it  was  not  necessary  for  statute  law  to  inter- 
fere. This  latter  theory,  since  the  Civil  war,  has 
gradually  weakened  until  under  the  present  national 
administration  a  program  of  industrial  legislation 
more  drastic  than  ever  advocated  by  any  party  has 
been  enacted.  It  is  significant  of  the  times  that  both 
parties,  in  apparently  equal  measure,  have  supported 
this  program. 
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^  190    Ihdustbial  Pabties 

The  work  of  the  General  Assembly  in  this  field -is 
of  two  kinds,  statutes  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry and  statutes  regulating  industry.  In  the  for- 
mer field  the  federal  government  has  done  more  than 
the  state.  Most  commerce  in  this  country  is  inter- 
state and  hence  falls  within  the  field  of  federal  juris- 
diction* 

The  €^eral  Assembly  of  1851,  following  the 
provisions  of  the  new  constitution,  passed  general 
incorporation  laws  under  which,  as  variously  amend- 
ed, almost  aU  the  corporations  of  this  state  act  This 
law  provided  that  corporations  be  financed  by  the 
sale  of  stock,  governed  by  a  board  of  directors,  from 
three  to  eleven  in  number,  selected  annually  from  the 
American  stockholders.  The  directors  were  required 
to  publish  an  annual  statement  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  corporation  and  pay  dividends  only  when 
the  outstanding  debts  were  less  than  three-fourths  of 
the  capital  stod^  Otherwise  stockholders  were  liable 
individually  to  laborers  for  services  rendered  and  to 
other  debtors  in  an  amount  by  each  equal  to  the  capi- 
tal stock  owned."  No  legislation  has  been  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  which  can  be  said  to  encourage 
manufacture  in  the  sense  that  a  protective  tariff 
is  intended  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand  a  vast  amount  of  legislation 
has  had  for  its  purpose  the  definition  of  ri^ts  and 
duties  of  employees  and  employers,  of  the  conduct, 
condition  and  care  of  machines  and  shops,  concern- 
ing the  character  and  condition  of  the  products,  of 
the  manner  of  its  sale,  the  limitation  and  regulation 
of  hours  of  service,  the  settlement  of  disputes  over 
wages,  regulation  of  prices  and  quality,  prevention 
of  acddent  and  disease,  the  prevention  of  cdiild  labor^ 

11  Reviie4  8taiMie$  of  Indiana,  18S2,  dL  LXVL 
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looking  toward  sanitation  both  in  places  of  labor  and 
in  condition  of  output. 

There  have  come  to  be  recognized  four  parties  in 
this  great  controversy,  the  capitalists,  the  laborers, 
the  public,  and  the  women  and  children.  No  definite 
line  of  division  can  be  drawn  separating  these  classes. 
In  fact  one  person  may  belong  to  all  four  parties. 
The  third  party  includes  the  other  three  and  loses 
when  either  loses.  However,  legislation  has  taken 
its  name  usually  from  its  intention  to  aid  one  of  these 
parties  more  tiian  another.  It  has  often,  perhaps 
usually,  been  wrongly  assumed  that  an  aid  to  one 
party  must  of  necessity  be  an  injury  to  some  other. 
These  parties  variously  represented  have  been  the 
aggressive  influences  in  the  politics  of  the  state  since 
1875.  Just  as  the  fight  in  the  era  of  church  legisla- 
tion was  against  the  Catholic  church  for  freedom  of 
worship,  and,  against  royalty  in  the  political  era  for 
political  freedom  and  control,  so  it  is  said  to  be  in 
this  industrial  era  against  capitalism  for  the  eco- 
nomic freedom  of  the  masses  of  laborers. 

^  191    Labob  Leqislation 

One  of  the  oldest  trade  unions  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Typographical.  Local  organizations  of 
typesetters  existed  in  Indiana  many  years  before  the 
Civil  war.  Delegates  from  local  unions  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  met  at  New  York,  December  2-5, 
1850,  and  organized  the  national  convention  of  jour- 
neymen printers.  A  well-known  Indiana  printer, 
Gfeorge  E.  Greene,'  then  of  Louisville,  helped  found 
the  organization."  The  railway  employees  organized 
during  and  soon  after  the  Civil  war ;  the  engineers  in 
1863,  the  conductors  in  1868,  the  firemen  in  1873,  the 
trainmen  in  1883  and  the  American  Railway  union 

It  George  A.  Tracy,  HUtory  of  the  Typographical  Union,  117. 
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under  the  leadership  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Terre 
Haute,  was  formed  in  1893.  This  is  but  an  example 
of  the  progress  of  organization  in  all  fields  of  indus- 
try. From  the  army  of  miners  down  to  the  squads  of 
chimney  sweeps  the  laborers  have  organized.  Nor 
are  they  peci^iar  in  this,  nor  were  tiiey  pioneers. 
The  employers  almost  invariably  led  the  way.  Every 
industry  from  railroads  down  to  barber  shops  is  so 
organized  under  working  agreements  that  competi- 
tion is  in  practice  abandoned. 

In  September,  1885,  representatives  of  some  local 
trade  unions  met  together  in  Indianapolis  and  or- 
ganized the  Indiana  Federation  of  Trade  and  Labor 
Unions,  later  known  as  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  This  is  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  state  federa- 
tion of  labor  in  the  United  States.  In  a  substantial 
way  this  organization  corresponds  to  the  State  Agri- 
cultural society,  the  State  Medical  society,  the  State 
Bar  association  or  the  State  Teachers'  association. 
This  organization  through  its  legislative  council  has 
exerted  a  steady  pressure  on  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  political  parties  for  the  betterment  of  labor 
conditions  generally." 

In  1881  a  law  was  passed  limiting  a  day's  work  in 
cotton  and  woolen  factories  to  ten  hours  for  all  per- 
sons under  eighteen.^^  In  1879  and  1881  the  General 
Assembly  provided  for  a  mine  inspector  to  examine 

tt  R.  W.  VanValer,  The  Indiana  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  shown  in  the  president's  ad- 
dress: 

*^e  hSTe  met  here,  then,  to  exert  our  eiforte  towards  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  all  who  lahor;  to  bring  about 
something  like  an  equitable  dlstribntioo  of  the  wealth  prodnoed 
by  labor;  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor;  to  protect  not  only  our 
rights  as  citizens,  bat  to  protect  onrselres  in  life  and  limb  hi  tiie 
▼arions  occupations  whidi  we  are  allotted  to  pursue.**    p.  4. 

i«  La¥>9  of  Indiana,  1881,  ch.  XXXVII,  Sec  215. 
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scales,  and  see  tiiat  all  the  provisions  of  a  searching 
law  governing  mining,  passed  in  1879,  were  carried 
out^*  In  1897,  this  statute  was  broadened  to  include 
all  manufacturing  establishments.  The  same  statute 
forbade  the  employment  in  such  places  of  children 
under  fourteen.  The  provisions  of  this  law  were  to 
be  enforced  by  a  state  factory  inspector  appointed 
by  the  governor.^* 

The  question  of  the  liability  of  employers  for  in- 
jury received  by  employees  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  work  has  been  before  the  legislature  and  the 
courts  for  many  years.  The  courts  had  worked  out 
an  elaborate  theory  that  all  accidents  were  due  to 
the  negligence  of  some  one.  If  the  workman  had  con- 
tributed in  any  way  the  employer  was  not  considered 
liable.  Two  laws  were  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1911  on  this  subject.  The  first  made  the 
employer  liable  for  all  accidents  unless  the  latter 
coidd  prove  himself  innocent  of  any  negligence.  The 
second  statute  of  this  same  year  specified  the  duties 

15  Law$  of  Indiana,  1879,  ch.  X ;  1881,  ch.  V. 

i«  Lawi  of  Indiana,  1807,  ch.  LXV.  This  law  is  EpvAfki  and 
rather  drastic  in  tlie  a^ae  that  most  of  its  provisions  should  have 
been  complied  with  by  all  mannfacturers  without  legal  compulsion. 
For  a  discussion  of  factory  inq;)ection  in  Indiana  see  manuscript 
by  Charles  B.  Reed,  <di.  Ill;  see,  also,  &  W.  Shaefer,  Protective 
Labor  Leffi$lation  in  Indiana,  dL  III. 

^'About  1890,  the  Eastern  Goast  States  began  to  make  and 
enforce  thebr  labor  laws  and  factory  acts,  thus  driving  the  cheap 
labor  inland.  About  the  same  time,  gas  began  to  be  used  for 
fuel  in  factories  in  Indiana,  These  together  with  the  fact  ttiat 
Indiana  is  located  at  the  meeting  point  of  the  fuel  and  the  raw 
material  for  many  Industries  caused  a  great  movement  of  factories 
into  this  state.  Our  legislators  recognised  the  need  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  labor  laws  and  from  that  time,  until  the 
present,  scarcely  a  legislature  has  met  that  has  not  added  some 
needful  statute  to  the  labor  acts.*'    p.  28. 

An  excellent  article  on  this  subject  is  "Industrial  Accidents  la 
Indiana"  by  J.  Harold  Warner. 
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of  employers  in  the  matter  of  saf  e-goarding  danger- 
ous machinery  or  places  in  or  about  the  shops. 

These  acts  not  fully  meeting  the  needs  of  the  situ- 
ation,  two  commissions  were  provided  for  by  the  As- 
sembly of  1913.  The  first  of  these  was  a  commission 
of  five,  appointed  by  the  governor,  **to  investigate 
the  hours  and  conditions  of  the  labor  of  women." 
The  second  commission  consisted  of  five  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  was  **to  make  inquiry,  ex- 
amination and  investigation  into  the  making  of  the 
law  in  the  state  of  Indiana  relative  to  the  liability  of 
employers  to  employees  for  industrial  accidents.''^' 

The  following  General  Assembly  by  an  act  en- 
titled *  *  The  Workmen  *s  Compensation  Act  * '  required 
all  employers  of  labor  either  to  insure  all  employees 
against  accidental  injury  or  forego  the  defense  of 
contributory  negligence  by  the  employee  or  his  asso- 
ciates or  assumption  of  risk  of  accident  by  employee. 
An  industrial  board,  appointd  by  the  governor,  was 
created  whose  duty  it  was  to  assess  damage  and  thus 
save  expense  of  litigation.    This  board  assumed  all 

IT  Governor's  Meesage,  Hauae  Journal,  1913,  p.  87. 

*^f  recent  years,  manufacturers  have  sought  to  avoid  respon- 
8lbllit7  for  Injury  by  taking  out  casualty  insurance.  At  least 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  proniums  paid  go  to  the  profit  of  the  casualty 
company.  This  system  has  totally  failed,  both  from  the  economic 
and  the  moral  viewpoints.  It  has  become  a  mere  game  of  chance 
in  which  all  the  legal  technicalities  of  the  law  are  taken  advantage 
of  to  prevent  payment  of  damages.  It  has  failed  naorally  because 
It  has  built  up  a  miserable  class  of  ambulance  chasers,  who  bring 
suits  upon  the  hope  of  compromise,  and  of  expert  witnesses,  who 
testify  in  accordance  with  their  employment  The  greed  of  this 
class  robs  the  hijured  employee  or  his  family  of  the  damages 
even  when  received.  The  intricacies  of  modem  manufacturing 
demand  of  the  state  that  it  take  steps  to  protect  itself  from  the 
liability  to  support  those  who  are  disabled  and  the  families  of 
those  whose  lives  are  snuifed  out  The  state  has  a  right  for 
its  own  protection,  if  for  no  otiier  reason,  to  declare  for  cavapulBotj 
compensation.^ 
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the  duties  of  the  previous  state  bureau  of  inspection.^^ 
The  settlement  of  difficulties  between  employers 
and  employees  continues  after  a  half  century  of  legis- 
lation to  be  the  storm  center  in  the  industrial  world. 
Both  parties  recognize  the  insufficiency  of  the  strike 
and  lockout  The  General  Assembly  of  1897  provid- 
ed for  a  labor  commission  of  two  members  appointed 
by  the  governor.  One  of  these  appointees  is  selected 
from  the  laboring  class  and  one  from  the  capitalist 
class.  The  commissioners,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
circuit  court  judge,  call  the  interested  parties  into/^ 
council  and  after  due  examination  render  a  decision-^ 
which,  if  the  parties  have  previously  agreed  to  arbi- 
trate, is  binding;  if  the  parties  have  not  agreed  to 
arbitrate,  then  the  commission  investigates  ti^e  cause 
of  the  trouble  and  reports  to  the  governor,  who  pub- 
lishes the  report,  trusting  to  public  opinion  to  cure 
the  evil.  The  commission  has  power  to  arbitrate  a 
dispute  only  when  such  power  is  conceded  by  the 
parties." 

§  192    Protection  op  Women 

The  advent  of  women  into  the  wage-earning  dass 
has  complicated  the  problem  greatly.  Employment, 
sanitation  and  pay  were  the  important  elements  so 
long  as  men  only  were  concerned.  In  the  case  of 
women  to  these  are  added  the  question  of  morals, 
overwork  and  racial  effects.  - 

The  questions  raised  by  the  employment  of  wo- 
men in  industry,  like  so  many  others  now  attracting 
legislative  attention,  have  arisen  since  the  Civil  war. 

IS  Law$  of  Indiana,  1916,  ch.  OVL  The  statutes  mentioned 
aboTe  are  only  the  more  important  ones  enacted  on  this  sabject 
hi  rec^it  years. 

19  Laioi  of  Indiana,  1887,  ch.  LXXXVIII.  The  General  As- 
semblies of  1908,  1905  and  1907  enacted  legislation  gOYemlng  the 
mlnhig  industry. 
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Previous  to  that  date,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cot- 
ton and  woolen  millsy  no  factories  employed  women. 
In  1910  there  were  over  20,000  women  emplo^red  reg* 
nlarly  as  wage-earners.  It  most  not  be  supposed  in 
this  connection  that  women  had  never  previously 
performed  any  labor  in  Indiana.  The  pioneer  women 
did  more  work  than  any  class  of  persons  in  the  state, 
but  comparatively  little  of  this  was  done  until  they 
were  grown  up.  Their  children  were  bom  before  the 
mother's  strength  was  wasted  in  the  excessive  toil  in- 
cident to  pioneer  home  life.  The  women  employed  in 
the  factories  are  as  a  rule  unmarried  and  what  the 
effect  will  be  on  home  life  or  on  the  children  bom 
afterward  is  not  known.  What  is  feared  is  that  bad 
results  will  follow  the  withdrawal  of  20,000  young 
women  of  the  more  ambitious  class  f  rcHU  the  ordinary 
functions  of  the  home. 

Most  of  the  women  wage-earners  are  employed 
in  textile  mills,  laundries,  retail  stores,  teaching  and 
in  clerical  work.  Only  a  few  employers  in  Indiana 
are  so  unresponsive  to  public  opinion  and  common 
decency  as  to  allow  their  desire  for  gain  to  cause 
them  to  impose  on  female  employees.  The  depart- 
ment stores,  the  offices,  the  cotton  and  woolen  nulls, 
the  clothing  factories  and  the  laundries  are  as  a  rule 
equipped  so  that  the  work  is  more  attractive  than 
ordinary  house  work.^  Nevertheless  certain  regula- 
tions governing  sanitation,  hours  of  labor,  age,  and 
equipment  are  laid  down  in  the  statutes  and  enforced 
by  the  bureau  of  inspection.  The  question  of  wages 
has  not  been  settled.  That  the  average  shop  girl  is 
underpaid  is  conceded  and  this  has  been  alleged  as  an 
inducement  to  vice.  The  Progressive  and  Socialist 
parties  have  injected  these  questions  into  politics, 

so  For  an  example  see  deaeription  of  Kalm  Tailoring  Oa 
at  Indianapolis  by  B.  R.  MnUlna,  Employert^  Wa^are  Worb^ 
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mnch  to  the  disgust  of  the  professional  politicians, 
who  much  prefer  to  discuss  the  tariff,  the  money 
question  or  our  foreign  policy. 

§  193    Health  and  Sanitation 

The  work  in  this  field  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  lead  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  charities. 
The  General  Assembly  of  1881  created  the  state 
board  of  health,  to  be  composed  of  five  members  ap- 
pointed for  four  year  terms  by  the  governor.  The 
executive  oflScer  is  a  secretary  chosen  by  this  board. 
The  board  takes  control  of  any  situation  threatening 
the  general  health  of  the  community.  In  co-operation 
with  the  state  board  are  the  county,  city  and  town 
boards  of  health.  Every  physician  is  required  to  re- 
port concerning  cases  of  sic^ess,  births  and  deaths 
coming  in  the  field  of  his  practice.  Especially  do  the 
state  and  local  boards  investigate  water  supplies  and 
sewage  disposals  of  the  cities  and  towns.  A  state  lab- 
oratory of  hygiene  is  operated  at  the  capital  where 
samples  of  m^  water,  blood  or  any  other  material 
of  this  nature  may  be  sent  for  examination.  The 
present  secretary,  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  has  been  especial- 
ly active  in  promoting  the  health  of  the  state.  A 
large  amount  of  data,  including  birth,  marriage  and 
death  records,  are  collected  and  published  in  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  secretary.*^ 

The  General  Assembly  of  1907  enacted  a  pure 

ti  Lotos  of  Indiana,  1881,  ch.  XIX :  'The  State  Board  of 
Healtii  shall  have  the  general  soperyiaion  of  the  interests  of  the 
health  and  life  of  the  citizens  of  this  state.  They  shall  especially 
stndy  the  vital  statistics  of  this  state,  and  endeavor  to  make 
intelligent  and  profitable  use  of  the  collected  records  of  deaths 
and  of  sickness  among  the  people;  they  shaU  make  sanitary 
investigations  and  inquiries  respecting  the  causes  of  disease,  and 
especially  of  ^idemics ;  the  causes  of  mortality^  and  the  effects  of 
k>calitiee,  employments*  conditions,  ingests,  habits  and  circum- 
stances on  the  health  of  the  people."    pp.  87-38. 
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food  and  drag  act,  the  enforcement  of  which  through 
a  food  and  drag  commissioner,  was  placed  in  lite 
hands  of  the  state  board  of  healtit  This  statute  was 
directed  especially  at  adulteration,  misbranding, 
mixing  or  offering  for  sale  unsanitary  food  products 
and  drugs.'*  In  1911  the  conduct  of  cold  storage 
plants,  dairies,  and  creameries  was  brought  withhi 
its  jurisdiction. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  a 
public  interest  became  manifest  in  the  housing  condi- 
tions in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state.  Dr.  U.  G. 
Weatherly  and  Mrs.  Albion  Fellows  Bacon  were 
among  the  best  known  investigators.  The  agitation 
aroused  public  opinion  to  such  an  extent  ^t  the 
General  Assembly  of  1913  passed  a  housing  law  lay- 
ing down  definite  rules  and  limits  according  to  which 
all  tenements  should  be  built.  Courts,  yards,  win- 
dows, stairways,  closets,  plumbing,  sewer  connection, 
fire  escapes,  ceUars — ^in  short,  idl  the  details  were 
described  and  specified.  The  enforcement  of  the  law 
was  given  to  the  state  board  of  health,  to  whom  the 
builder  of  a  tenement  must  exhibit  plans  and  specifi- 
cations and  get  approval**  Improvement  in  the 
housing  conditions  is  slow  and,  doubtless,  for  years 

tt  LihC9  of  Indiana,  1907,  du  CIV. 

ts  Lau}8  of  Indiana,  1918,  ch.  CIU  In  Indiana  VniverHtw 
Siudie$,  1910,  is  a  r^K>rt  Ixy  L.  li.  Campbell  Adams  on  a  surrey 
of  Indianapolis.  In  Charities,  December,  1908,  p.  876,  Is  an  article 
by  Mrs.  Albion  Fellows  Bacon,  which  has  had  more  to  do,  perhaps, 
than  any  single  published  account  with  creating  a  public  demand 
for  improvement  Her  conclusions,  which  are  Tery  conservatlTe, 
are  as  follows: 

'Th^re  are  more  slums  and  worse  slums  In  the  state  than 
we  had  expected.  There  are  more  tenements  than  we  believed. 
The  number  of  families  in  the  tenements  varies,  but  the  usual 
Indiana  tenement  contains  two  families,  many  less  than  those  in 
New  York  and  Chlcaga  The  alley  and  stable  dwellings,  the  hovels, 
the  shacks,  the  detached,  unsanitary  dwellings,  constitute  one  of 
the  worse  features  of  our  problem.**    877. 
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unsightlyy  nnhealthful  shacks  will  continue  to  bear 
their  monthly  tribute  to  greedy  landlords  at  the  ex- 
pense of  public  health  and  decency. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1911  gave  the  state 
board  of  health  supervisory  power  over  the  schools. 
New  buildings  were  required  to  conform  to  certain 
standards  and  old  ones  either  remodeled  or  aban- 
doned. A  section  of  this  statute  also  required  the 
subject  of  hygiene  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.'^ 
A  statute  by  this  same  Assembly  authorized  a  medi- 
cal inspection  annually  of  all  sdiool  children.  Trus- 
tees were  empowered  to  hire  a  physician  for  this  pur- 
pose, though  no  part  of  the  law  was  made  compul- 
sory.*' 

The  General  Assembly  of  1911  established,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  food  and  drug  commissioner, 
a  bureau  of  weights  and  measures.  The  standards 
adopted  by  congress  in  1836  were  made  those  of  Indi- 
ana and  a  force  of  deputies  provided  to  see  that  all 
merchants  used  weights  and  measures  certified  by 
the  officers  and  bearing  the  state  inspector's  seaL^ 

Enough  has  been  written  to  show  that  the  state  is 
fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  a  liberal  policy  of 
sanitation  in  the  interest  of  public  health.    There  is 

s«  Lau)9  of  Indiana,  1911,  ch.  72.  This  was  more  drastic 
by  the  amendment  of  March  14,  1918. 

tf  Laws  of  Indiana,  1911,  ch.  200,  Sec  2:  *frhe  term,  medical 
Inspection,  as  nsed  in  this  act,  shall  be  held  to  mean  the  testing 
of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  school  children  and  the  inspection 
of  said  children  by  school  physicians  for  disease,  disabilities, 
decayed  teeth  or  other  defects,  which  may  reduce  efficiency  or 
tend  to  prevent  their  receiying  the  fnU  beneflte  of  school  work.** 
485. 

M  Laws  of  Indiana,  1911,  ch.  263.  This  law  was  amended 
March  10,  1913,  so  that  all  large  coontles,  population  over  60,000, 
should  have  an  Inspector  and  that  all  goods  be  sold  by  county 
weight  or  in  original  packages  showing  exact  weight  or  count 
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manifest  impatience  with  the  slowness  of  the  progress 
but  a  remarkable  change  has  been  made  since  1850. 

^  194    Tbakspobtation 

There  hare  been  in  Indiana  history  three  periods, 
diaraeterized  by  the  building  of  transportation  facil- 
ities. Hie  first  of  these  was  in  the  thirties  when  our 
canal  system  was  under  construction.  The  second 
came  in  the  fifties  when  our  railroad  system  was  laid 
down.  The  last  has  come  since  1900.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  proride  some  cheaper,  more  mobile,  and  more 
popular  method  than  the  steam  railroad. 

Street  railways  in  Indiana  began  with  an  act, 
dated  June  4, 1861,  providing  for  the  incorporation 
of  street  railway  companies.  Under  this  law  a  com- 
pany of  Indianapolis  men  was  incorporated,  June  5, 
1863,  and  received  a  franchise  from  tiie  city,  October 
19, 1863 ;  this  company  refused  the  conditions  of  the 
charter,  however,  and  an  eastern  company,  January 
18, 1864,  accepted  a  franchise,  stipulating  that  cars 
should  be  running  in  Indianapolis  by  October  1, 1864. 
From  this  beginning  not  only  the  Indianapolis  street 
railway  has  developed  but  systems  have  been  con- 
structed in  all  the  larger  cities.^ 

Charles  L.  Henry,  then  owner  of  the  Anderson 
street  railway,  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  the 
street  car  lines  of  a  city  to  its  neighboring  cities, 
TPftlriTig  the  road  not  a  city  but  an  interurban  line. 
The  idea  found  favor,  after  awhile,  with  capitalists 
and  on  January  1, 1900,  the  Indianapolis,  Columbus 
and  Southern  interurban  opened  its  tracks  from  In- 
dianapolis to  Greenwood.  Three  new  roads,  the  In- 
dianapolis and  Cincinnati,  the  Indianapolis  and 
Plainfield,  and  the  Indianapolis  and  Martinsville, 
were  opened  out  of  the  capital  in  1902.  The  construc- 
tion of  interurbans  was  carried  on  rapidly  during 

ff  Albert  L.  Rabb,  Iniitma  Street  Bcihoar* 
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the  decade  ending  1910,  but  since  then  nothing  fur- 
ther has  been  done.  The  total  mileage  now  is  2,083 
miles  with  114  miles  of  siding.*® 

It  is  generally  conceded  ^t  the  intemrban  has 
failed  to  solve  the  question  of  local  transportation. 
Hauling  to  the  road  and  delivery  from  the  terminal 
station  make  it  necessary  to  handle  freight  at  least 
four  times. 

Since  1888  Elwood  Haynes,  then  of  Portland,  now 
of  Kokomo,  had  been  experimenting  with  an  auto- 
matic wagon  which  should  use  an  electric  storage 
battery  for  its  motor  power.  By  July  4,  1894,  this 
wagon  was  so  far  perfected  that  it  ran  several  miles 
on  the  highway  at  a  speed  of  six  or  eight  miles  per 
hour.  In  1897  a  four-passenger  car  was  constructed 
with  a  two-cylinder  engine,  which  attained  a  speed 
of  twenty  miles.  The  automobile  industry  has  re- 
sulted.** 

The  succ€bsful  operation  of  the  automobile  de- 
pends largely  on  a  good,  solid  road.  The  farmers  of 
the  state  are  looking  confidently  to  the  automobile 
and  the  solid  pike  for  a  solution  of  the  transportation 
problem.  On  a  good  road  an  ordinary  auto  truck 
will  haul  three  to  five  tons  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  per  hour,  picking  up  the  freight  in  the 
field  and  delivering  it  to  the  final  destination,  but  its 
usefulness  depends  on  having  a  level,  solid  road. 

The  movement  for  better  roads  began  with  the 
gravel  and  macadamizing  road  law  of  1885.*®  This 
law  made  it  possible  for  a  majority  of  the  land  own- 
ers within  two  miles  of  a  proposed  pike  to  compel 
the  county  commissioners  to  improve  it,  taxing  the 

»  state  Auditor's  Report,  1916.  This  includes  street  railways, 
since  they  are  all  owned  by  the  same  companies;  Charles  B. 
Austin*  Interurhan  Rattwayt  in  Indiana. 

»  Charity  Dye,  Some  Torch  Bearers  in  Indiana,  154. 

to  LaiM  of  Indiana,  1886,  ch.  LVII. 
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ion  all  lands  within  two  mileSy  as  the  viewers 
determine.  The  law  was  amended  March  4, 
o  that  the  oounty  commissioners  became  a 
)f  turnpike  commissioners  with  power  to  hire 
Brt  road  builder  to  take  charge  of  the  county 
ailding  and  repair.  Scarcely  a  General  As- 
bef  ore  or  since  but  has  changed  the  road  law ; 
ire  is  being  made  a  serious  effort  to  find  the 
3thod  of  making  county  roads  and  apply  it  in 
te.  The  national  government  is  now  assisting 
ith  advice  and  money  in  an  effort  to  construct 
m  of  militanLjand  post  roads  uniting  all  sec- 
Ukyyi^^.  JaVLe  dose  of  the  year  1915  there 
OQBB^mues  of  gravel  road  in  the  state  for 
hersVere  bonds  outstanding  to  the  amount  of 
1,825;  nearly  twenty  millions  of  which  have 
isued  since  1910.  This,  together  with  the 
)us  amount  of  money  invested  in  automobiles 
bt  largely  accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  rail- 
r  interurban  tracks  have  been  laid  recently.*^ 

he  best  yolume  on  roads  of  Indiana  Is  the  State  OeoloffUf^ 
Tor  1906,  by  W.  S.  Blatchley  and  assistants.    Determined 

have  heea  made  to  place  road-bnllding  in  the  hands  of 
conmiisslon,  but  so  far  this  has  not  been  accomplished, 
oney  has  been  misqient  In  road  building  and  the  oppo- 

a  state  commission  has  come  principally  from  road  and 
olldlng  companleSi 
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Populists,  Socialists  and  Pboobessives 

^  195    PopuusTS 

The  period  of  the  nineties  was  characterized  poli- 
tically by  the  activity  of  the  Populists.  So  far  as  the 
old  parties  in  Indiana  were  concerned  the  campaign 
of  1892  was  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  that  of 
1888.  The  tariff  issue  continued  to  divide  the  voters. 
The  two  leading  candidates,  Harrison  and  Cleveland, 
were  for  the  second  and  third  time,  respectively,  be- 
fore the  people.  Both  were  conservative  on  all  finan- 
cial and  industrial  questions.  There  was  much,  both 
of  literature  and  oratory,  concerning  the  Mill's  bill, 
the  Wilson  bill  and  the  McKinley  bill,  the  first  two 
Democratic  and  the  last  a  Bepublican  tariff  bilL 
While  they  are  passed  over  hurriedly  as  not  peculiar 
to  Indiana  history,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
they,  the  tariff,  were  the  principal  political  subjects 
of  tiiought  and  discussion  in  the  state.  Thousands  of 
•people  during  the  period  between  1880  and  1896  in 
every  county  of  the  state  listened  patiently  if  not  in- 
terestedly, while  speakers  unburdened  themselves  of 
tariff  platitudes.  The  newspapers,  day  after  day,  or 
week  after  week,  in  editorial,  special  article,  or  **  pat- 
ent inside''  brought  their  contributions  to  aid  the 
people  in  cdming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject;  but 
in  spite  of  all  this  contribution  and  controversy  the 
voters  of  Indiana  remained,  as  they  were  in  1880, 
about  equally  divided  on  the  question. 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  farmers  and  laboring 
men  became  gradually  worse.  They  despaired  of  aid 
from  either  a  high  or  a  low  tariff  and  began  to  seek 
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relief  in  other  directions.  Daring  the  twenty  years 
following  1873  agricnltoral  conditions  were  not  sat- 
isfactory. The  average  price  of  wheat  from  1878  to 
1883  was  $L11 ;  from  1883  to  1888  it  was  81c,  and  in 
1893  and  1894,  40c  wheat  was  not  unknown.  The 
price  of  first-dass  beef  cattie  in  1884  was  above  6Cy 
in  1889  it  was  below  4c.  Ail  farm  product  prices 
showed  the  same  steady  decline.  On  tiie  other  hand, 
interest  on  borrowed  money  remained  firm  at  6  and 
8  per  cent  and  money  became  steadily  more  difficult 
to  borrow.  The  price  of  land  went  down  and  down, 
bnt  the  price  of  bank  stock  did  not  drag.  The  demone- 
tization of  silver  in  1873  and  the  Bland-Allison  Sil- 
ver bill  of  1878  were  said  to  be  gradually  contracting 
the  currency  and  the  bankers,  hand  in  glove  with  the 
federal  government,  were  reaping  their  harvests.  As 
land  and  its  products  depreciated  money  and  its 
earnings  appreciated. 

On  such  reasoning  and  on  such  facts  was  the 
great  agricultural  and  industrial  movement  known 
as  Populism  predicated 

Since,  as  it  appeared,  there  was  a  working  agree- 
ment between  wealth  and  the  government,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  people  to  reclaim  their  government, 
take  over  the  regulation  of  railroads,  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  and  oust  the  wealthy  interests  from 
the  judiciary  and  the  legislatures.  So  in  the  nineties 
there  was  added  a  political  program  to  the  industrial 
program  of  the  seventies.  Beginning  with  1890  one 
reads  of  demands  by  political  organizations  for  the 
popular  electipn  of  United  States  senators,  for  ref er- 
endums  on  proposed  legislation,  for  some  means  of 
freeing  judges  from  corrupt  influences.  Australian 
ballot  systems,  corrupt  practices  acts,  prevention  of 
indirect  bribery  by  giving  railroad  passes  to  lej^la- 
tors  and  judges,  prevention  of  the  corruption  of  the 
sources  of  puUio  information^  non-partisan  civil 
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service  and  a  general  examination    of    business 
methods  were  among  the  things  advocated. 

As  the  contest  approached,  true  to  their  instincts, 
the  American  people  began  to  organize  for  the  battle. 
Nowhere  was  this  done  more  than  in  Indiana,  though 
the  struggle,  as  usual,  was  not  as  ill-humored  in  In- 
diana as  in  some  other  states.  The  General  Assembly 
of  the  state  has  always  been  reasonably  responsive 
to  public  opinion  and,  while  often  slower  than  many 
people  desired,  has  in  only  a  few  cases  had  to  recede 
from  advanced  positions  once  takeiL 

The  Grangers  had  maintained  their  organizations 
and,  while  not  directly  interested  in  politics,  lent 
their  powerful  support  to  the  movement,  especially 
favoring  governmental  control  of  transportation.^ 

There  were  in  the  United  States  in  1889  at  least  a 
dozen  farmers^  organizations,  only  two  of  which, 
however,  were  strong  in  Indiana.  These  were  the 
Grangers  and  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion. The  Patrons  of  Industry,  also,  had  a  number  of 

1  Proceedingi  of  Indiana  State  Orange,  18d8,  p.  87: 
2.  Rewlvedf  That  as  heretofore,  we  favor  the  election  of 
United  States  Saiators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  fayor  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a 
Pure  Food  bill. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  immediate  passage  of  an 
Anti-Option  law,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  snpport  any 
candidate  for  representative,  state  or  national,  who  ^ill  not 
promise  to  nse  his  inflnence  and  vote  for  an  effective  Anti-Oi)tlon 
bill. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  female  suffrage. 

9.  Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  legal  arbitration  in 
settling  differences  between  employer  and  employee. 

10.  Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  taxing  only  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  building  roads. 

16.  Resolved,  That  we  favor  repeal  of  the  law  authorizing 
county  commissioners  to  order  special  elections  for  vothig  sub- 
sidies to  corporation& 
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organizations  in  the  state.  The  agrionltaral  reports 
of  1890  give  one  hundred  and  sixty  non-secret  organ- 
izations of  farmers  in  the  state.  The  standing  topic 
of  conversation  and  discussion  at  these  meetingSy 
aside  from  the  professional  program,  was  the  indoB- 
trial  and  political  situation. 

The  common  basis  of  all  their  discussions  was  the 
platform  laid  down  by  the  farmers'  and  laborers' 
convention,  technically  called  the  Southern  Alliance 
and  the  Knights  of  Labor,  at  Saint  Louis  in  1889. 
This  platform,  the  creed  of  the  Populist  party,  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  national  banks  and  graia 
speculation,  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver, 
prevention  of  alien  or  corporation  ownership  of  land 
and  government  control  or  ownership  of  railroads. 
The  Northern  Alliance,  composed  of  farmers  and 
laborers,  adopted  a  similar  platform,  including 
among  its  demands  an  income  tax,  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  necessities,  a  Panama  canal,  and  an  Aus- 
tralian ballot  law,  and  pledged  its  political  support 
to  such  candidates,  in  either  party,  as  favored  its 
principles.  By  1891  these  organizations  had  given  up 
hope  of  relief  through  either  of  the  old  parties  and  in 
convention  at  Omaha  decided  to  put  out  a  national 
ticket  in  1892. 

In  1890  there  was  considerable  political  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  F.  M.  B.  A.  and  the  Ejiights  of 
Labor.  County  tickets  were  nominated  in  many 
places  and  other  tickets  endorsed  and  repudiated.* 
Li  many  places  farmers'  stores  and  elevators  were 
organized.  The  party  seemed  to  be  attracting  Demo- 
crats more  than  Republicans.  It  is  perhaps  near  the 
fact  to  say  the  farmers'  organizations  were  injuring 

s  For  DaTlen  coanty  see  Indianapolis  JaurmOf  June  8,  1890; 
for  Fort  Wayne*  Indianapolis  Jowmdl,  Sept  12;  for  Vlncenne% 
see  Indianapolis  Journal,  July  lOc    These  are  typlcaL 
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the  Democratic  party  most  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tionSy  the  BepubUcans. 

On  June  19, 1890,  a  convention  of  representatives 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  F.  M*  B.  A.,  the  Grange 
and  other  orders  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  state  board 
of  agriculture  at  Indianapolis.  Although  called  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  state  league,  imiting  these 
bodies,  it  really  was  a  political  convention.  It  de- 
cided to  advise  the  members  to  take  an  active  part  in 
local  politics,  acting  for  the  present  within  the  old 
parties.'  A  platform  of  political  principles  similar 
to  the  St  Louis  declaration  was  adopted.  It  was, 
politically,  a  Populist  meeting,  declaring  for  free 
coinage,  direct  election  of  senators,  a  just  rate  of  in- 
terest, that  public  printing  should  be  let  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  and  for  woman  suffrage. 

Although  the  politicians  administered  every 
known  sedative,  the  movement  would  not  quiet  down. 
September  23,  1890,  found  representatives  of  the 
same  class  again  in  Indianapolis  forming  the  Peo- 
ple's party  of  Indiana.  In  its  platform  these  dele- 
gates stated  the  political  questions  that  were  to  con- 
front Indiana  voters  for  two  decades.  Not  all  the 
platform  of  course  was  originaL  A  searching  exam- 
ination of  the  state  government  was  to  be  made  in 
the  interests  of  economy  and  good  business;  child 
labor  was  to  be  outlawed,  bonuses  to  corporations  by 
cities  or  counties  were  to  be  abolished,  soldiers  were 
to  receive  a  per  diem  pension,  experts  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  civil  service,  school  books  were  to  be 
furliished  by  the  state,  non-partisan  boards  were  to 

s  Indiana  State  Journal,  June  25,  1890,  p.  8: 
It  was  farther  resolved  that  when  the  leading  political  parties 
ftined  to  nominate  men  identified  by  occupations  and  education 
with  the  farmers,  ^*We  deem  it  onr  duty  and  pledge  onrselves 
to  nominate  sach  men  independently  and  will  strive  by  aU  honor- 
able means  to  secore  their  election.** 
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manage  state  institations,  and  a  great  many  other 
specific  demands  were  made. 

At  the  following  election  the  People's  ticket 
polled  17^54  votes,  the  Pr<^bitionists,  12,006,  the 
Bepnblieans,  214,702,  the  Democrats,  233,881. 

The  election  brought  no  cessation  in  political  ac- 
tivity. On  the  following  November  20,  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  80  delegates,  representing  400  lodges,  and 
15,000  members,  renewed  their  demands  in  the  form 
of  resolutions  for  the  General  Assembly.  It  was  a 
state  program  largely.'  There  is  not  space  here  to 
follow  np  the  movement  in  detail,  but  the  state,  comi- 
ty and  township  governments,  political  methods  of 
parties  and  ofl&sers,  and  the  secret  influences  that 
controlled  them  were  all  studied  carefully.  The  re- 
sult was  a  political  reformation  and  reorganization 
which  is  stUl  going  on. 

May  27,  1892,  representatives  of  the  People's 
party  from  72  counties  of  the  state  met  at  Indianap- 
olis and  formulated  a  program  and  nominated  a 
state  ticket  A  state  centred  committee  was  named 
and  a  vigorous  campaign  planned. 

It  seemed  and  now  seems  strange  that  a  political 
party  in  Indiana  at  that  time  should  have  almost 
nothing  to  say  on  the  tariff,  but  the  farmers,  during 
this  whole  period,  disr^arded  that  issue,  treating  it 
as  entirely  secondary.  It  was  from  this  attitude 
there  came  a  demand  for  a  tariff  board  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  subject  from  party  iK>litics.* 

«  Dooumentarp  Jourma,  1800,  I,  230;  State  Journal,  Nor.  10» 
1890. 

•  State  Journal,  Not.  26,  1800. 

•  IndlanapoUs  Sehtinel,  May  28,  1802.  As  a  sample  of  the 
sentiment  back  of  the  P<H>iill8t  party  at  this  time  the  following 
preamble  to  tiie  natioiial  platfonn,  written  by  Igaatius  Donn^ly, 
is  interesting: 

"The  conditions  which  sarroond  as  justify  our  cooperatioii. 
We  meet  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  broni^t  to  the  Y^ge  of  moral. 
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The  election  of  1892  in  Indiana  was  contested 
principally  by  General  Harrison  for  re-election  and 
Grover  Cleveland  also  for  re-election,  the  latter  car- 
rying the  state  by  a  plurality  of  7,125.  Claude  Mat- 
thews, Democrat,  defeated  Ira  J.  Chase,  Republican, 
for  governor  by  a  plurality  of  6,978.  Leroy  Temple- 
ton,  Populist  candidate  for  governor,  received  22,017 
votes,  and  the  Prohibitionists  polled  12,960,  eleven  of 
the  thirteen  congressmen  elected  were  Democrats.^ 

Before  the  election  of  1894  was  held  the  state  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  worst  financial  depression  it  had 
ever  known.  Factories  were  dosed,  strikes  became 
more  and  more  prevalent,  interspersed  with  boycotts 
and  lockouts.  Farm  produce  sank  in  price  to  the  low- 
est level  in  our  history.  All  but  a  few  of  the  rail- 
roads went  into  the  hands  of  receivers  and  a  large 
majority  of  all  the  banks  suspended. 

The  off  year  election  of  1894  reflected  the  panic 
The  party  in  power  was  overwhelmed  by  the  then  un- 
precedented majority  in  Indiana  of  44,773  votes  on 
the  state  ticket  The  Prohibitionists  and  Populists 
about  held  their  own,  the  former  polling  11,144  votes, 
the  latter  29,935.    The  Republicans  secured  81  of  the 

political,  and  material  min.  Ck>m]ptIon  dominates  the  ballot  box, 
the  legislatures,  congress  and  touches  even  the  ^mine  of  the 
bench.  The  people  are  demoralized.  The  newq;>apers  are  largely 
subsidized  or  mozzled;  public  opinion  silenced;  business  pros- 
trated; our  homes  covered  with  mortgages;  labor  impoT^ished 
and  the  land  conc^itrating  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists.  The 
urban  workmen  are  denied  the  right  of  organization  for  self  pro- 
tection; imported  paiq»erized  labor  beats  down  their  wages;  a 
hireling  standing  army  unrecognized  by  our  own  laws  is  established 
to  shoot  them  down,  and  they  are  rapidly  degenerating  into 
European  conditions.  The  fruits  of  the  toil  of  millions  are  boldly 
stolen  to  build  up  colossal  fortunes  for  a  few.  From  the  same 
prolific  womb  of  goyemmental  injustice  we  breed  two  great  da 
— ^tramps  and  millionaires.'* 

T  Indiana  State  Journal.  Nov.  80,  1802. 
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100  state  representativesy  30  of  the  50  senators,  and 
elected  for  the  first  time  since  party  lines  were 
closely  formed  in  the  state  a  solid  party  delegation 
to  congress."  The  party  landslide  indicated  not  so 
much  a  change  in  party  affiliation  as  it  did  the  deep 
distress  of  the  people  and  the  demoralization  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

The  campaign  of  1896  was  an  attempt  by  the  poli- 
ticians  to  account  for  the  hard  times.  The  Bepubli- 
cans  insisted  that  the  Democratic  tariff  was  the  cause 
and  the  remedy  they  offered  was  a  high  tariff.  Wil- 
liam McKinley  was  therefore  their  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  The  Democrats  were  just  as  confident 
that  the  low  tariff  was  not  the  trouble,  but  that  what 
was  needed  was  a  greater  amount  of  currency.  They 
thus  joined  the  Populist  party  in  a  demand  for  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one. 

The  Bepublicans  began,  after  W.  J.  Bryan  was 
nominated  on  a  ^^free-sUver'*  platform,  a  systematic 
campaign  of  education,  backed  up  by  every  art  known 
to  party  managers.  A  press  bureau  and  a  speakers' 
bureau,  furnished  with  ample  funds,  sent  literature 
and  speakers  into  every  section  of  the  state.  Lists  of 
voters  were  prepared  with  thousands  of  names,  indi- 
cating nationality,  church  affiliations,  and  party.  To 
each  voter  was  sent  the  literature,  the  speakers  or  the 
person  that  might  induce  him  to  vote  the  Republican 
ticket.  A  group  of  young  Bepublicans,  among  whom 
were  James  E.  Watson,  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  J. 
Prank  Hanly,  John  W.  Griffith,  E.  D.  Crumpacker,  C. 
W.  Fairbanks  and  a  score  of  others,  dispensed  such 
eloquence  as  had  not  been  heard  in  the  state  since 
1840  and  1844.  Above  them  all  in  the  fascination  of 
his  oratory  and  his  power  to  attract  audiences  was 
the  Democratic  can<Hdate  for  the  presidency.    The 

•  Indiana  State  Journal,  Not.  21,  1894. 
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result  appeared  extremely  doubtfoL  The  Demoerats 
were  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  ^^scrand 
money ' '  faction,  while  thousands  of  Bepublicans  were 
impressed  with  the  argmnent  for  more  money.  The 
Bepublican  issues  were  better  presented,  the  cam- 
paign more  ably  organized  and  managed  and,  abo^e 
all,  more  amply  financed  and  at  the  polls  that  party 
was  successful  by  a  plurality  of  18,622  and  a  majority 
of  10,992.  James  A.  Mount,  Bepublican  candidate 
for  governor,  a  distinguished  farmer  and  Granger, 
was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  26,058  over  B.  F.  Shive- 
ly,  of  South  Bend,  a  former  Greenbacker,  showing 
the  value  of  Mr.  Mount  ^s  affiliation  with  the  farmers. 
While  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Populists  sup- 
ported the  Demooratic  tidcet,  a  so-called  ^^Middle-of- 
the-Boad"  Populist  ticket  poUed  7,664  votes.*  The 
election  marked  the  culmination  of  the  Populist  move- 
ment By  the  end  of  the  decade  it  had  disappeared  as 
a  political  party  of  strength,  though  the  issues  it 
raised  remained  for  the  Bepublicans  and  Democrats 
to  settle.  It  had  done  a  good  work,  but  it  lost  its 
identity  in  the  fusion  of  1^6  and  died,  as  all  third 
parties  have  done  in  similar  instances.^^ 

For  twelve  years  following  1896  the  Bepublicans 
controlled  Indiana,  carrying  the  elections  by  substan- 
tial majorities.  The  political  interests  of  tiie  people 
were  generally  attracted  to  national  questions.  The 
protective  tariff  policy  was  undiallenged.  Business 
revived,  prosperity  was  everywhere  and  in  1900  and 
1904  thousands  of  Democrats  did  not  take  enough  in- 
terest in  tiie  election  to  go  to  the  polls.  No  third 
party  arose  to  threaten  seriously  the  repose  of  the 
old  parties.  In  1900  Col.  W.  T.  Durbin  defeated  John 
Kern,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  by  25,- 

•  Indiana  State  Journal,  Not.  18,  1S9S. 
10  'Topnlism  In  Indiana,"  by  E.  D.  Stewart, 
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259,  the  Prohibitionists  casting  13,453  votes,  the  Pop- 
uUsts  1,504,  the  Social  Labor  644,  the  Social  Demo- 
crats 2,239." 

In  1904  J.  Frank  Hanly,  Bepnblican,  was  elected 
over  John  W.  Kern,  Democrat,  for  governor,  by  a 
plurality  of  84,364,  Roosevelt  carrying  the  state  by 
93,944  votes.  The  Prohibitionists  increased  their 
vote  at  this  time  to  22,690,  the  Populists  received 
2,065,  the  Socialists,  10,991,  and  the  Social  Labor 
party,  1,437." 

^196      SodAIIBTS 

Socialism  has  never  received  much  support  at  the 
polls  in  Indiana,  but  owing  to  the  dose  division  of  the 
voters  between  the  two  principal  parties,  consider- 
able attention  has  been  given  to  its  demands.  So- 
cialism has  been  strongest  in  Indianapolis  and  Terre 
Haute,  not  so  strong  in  numbers  as  in  the  character 
and  reputation  of  its  leaders. 

The  Socialist  movement  is  almost  a  century  old 
but  it  never  attracted  much  political  attention  in  In- 
diana until  the  beginning  of  1897  when  Eugene  Y. 
Debs,  an  organizer  and  leader  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees, joined  the  party.  It  was  his  hope  at  that 
time  to  affiliate  the  American  Railway  Union  with 
the  Socialist  party.  March  6, 1900,  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  met  in  national  convention  at  Indianapo- 
lis. Eugene  V.  Debs  and  Job  Harriman,  both  natives 
of  Indiana,  were  nominated  for  president  and  vice- 
president  Mr.  Debs  at  first  dedined  but  was  later 
induced  to  take  the  nomination.^* 

The  party  in  general  stood  for  public  ownership 
of  the  soil  and  all  the  elements  of  ^e  production  of 

11  Indiana  State  Journal,  Not.  21,  1900. 
IS  Documentary  Journal,  1904,  I,  Sec.  of  State,  384. 
i»  Indianapolis  Journal,  March  10  and  11,  1900;  Morria  HiU- 
qnitt,  SociaUam  in  the  United  States,  S3S. 
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wealth  except  labor.  More  attention  was  given  to  the 
organization  of  the  party  at  this  time  than  to  its  plat- 
form. Each  delegate  had  the  proxy  of  the  members 
he  represented  and  voted  in  tiie  convention  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  Socialists  in  good  standing 
which  he  represented.**  All  revenues  of  the  party 
were  to  be  raised  by  assessment  on  the  members. 
Contributions  from  other  sources  were  not  accept- 
able. As  noted  above,  their  combined  strength  in 
1900  was  only  3,000. 

There  was  a  division  of  the  party  at  first  but  at  a 
convention  in  Indianapolis,  June  29, 1901,  these  fac- 
tions were  united  into  the  one  Socialist  party. 

The  platform  of  Socialism  is  not  usually  changed 
by  the  ordinary  nominating  convention  as  in  other 
parties.  The  party  is  built  up  more  on  the  plan  of  a 
church.  Creeds  or  planks  in  its  platform  are  usually 
adopted  by  referendum.  For  this  reason  there  has 
never  been  entire  harmony  among  Socialists  on  a 
detailed  program.  They  are  united  only  on  the  plan 
to  transform  the  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  from  private  to  public  hands, 
and  thus  destroy  capitalism.  This  is  the  one  con- 
trolling purpose  of  the  party  at  present. 

This  great  goal  they  do  not  hope  to  reach  until 
the  body  of  workingmen  is  in  better  mental  and  ma- 
terial condition.  Aa  a  means  to  this  they  advocated 
first  the  public  ownership  of  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  public  utilities;  reduction  of  hours  of 

14  Ora  E.  Ck>x,  'fPhe  Socialist  Party  in  Indiana,**  in  Indiana 
Magazine  of  HiMtory,  XII,  101-103:  'The  management  of  the 
Socialist  party  of  Indiana  shall  be  administered  by  its  officers, 
an  execntiye  committee,  a  state  committee,  locals  and  branches, 
party  conventions,  and  general  vote  of  the  meml>ershlp.  The 
officers  and  committees  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  a 
Chairman,  State  Secretary-Treasurer,  Woman  Correspondent, 
Execntiye  Committee  of  five  manbers  and  a  proper  quota  of 
National  Committeemen.** 
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labor,  leaving  more  opportanity  for  reading  and  self** 
improvement ;  state  inauranee;  pnUio  industries  for 
those  out  of  employment}  state  aid  for  school  chil- 
dren in  the  way  of  books,  dothing  and  food;  equality 
of  the  sexes  politically;  initiative,  referendum,  and 
recall  of  representatives*  l^iis  platform  has  been 
supported  with  eonsisteney  since  the  Indianapolia 
convention  of  190L" 

The  growth  of  the  party  by  years  is  indicated  by 
the  following  votes:  In  1902  the  vote  was  T^H;  in 
1904  it  was  12,013;  that  of  1906  waa  7,824;  in  1908 
it  was  13,476 ;  of  1910  was  19,632 ;  of  1912  was  36,931 ; 
of  1914  was  24,563;  of  1916  was  23,514.  Only  a  few 
local  offioers  have  been  elected  by  the  party  but  its 
influence  has  been  noticeable  in  all  the  elections  in 
Indiana  since  1900.^ 


§197 

Numerically  the  strongest  third  party  ever  organ- 
ised in  Indiana  was  the  Progressive.  Its  platform 
was  largely  national  and  its  history  bel<mgs  to  the 
wider  field  of  national  polities.  The  party  was  made 
up  of  Bepublican  insurgents  and  a  small  number  of 
Democrats.  These  men  were  out  of  patience  with 
the  slow  progress  of  the  BepuUican  party  and  its  ap- 
parent indifference  to  sociaL  conditions.  The  first 
serious  factional  struggle  came  up  in  congress  over 
the  Payne- Aldrich  tar^  l)iU.  In  that  struggle  the 
western  Bepublicans  found  themselves  in  opposition 
to  those  from  the  east  The  laboring  classes,  princi- 
pally, constituted  the  revolt  though  no  divisive  lines 
can  be  drawn  to  whidb  there  are  not  numerous  exc^[>- 

»  HUkialtt,  SoMUmm  in  tJ^  Unm4  Bt^tes,  388  and  SSa 
The  literatuie  of  Sociallm  Is  too  ezteastve  to  refer  ta  hexe  bf 
iDdiTldiial  title.   Any  public  Ubrarj  eootalas  a  mimb^  of  ¥olumea 

It  The  beat  diacoflBloii  of  the  Socialiit  party  la  Indiana  la 
by  Ora  Ellen  Cox.  In  /fuNono  Magwrine  a/  SiM^nh  XII,  eCMBO. 
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tiona,  Tbe?€^  waB  a  widespread  impression  among  all 
parties  that  during  the  long  regime  of  the  BepubUoan 
party  the  eapitalists  had  secured  too  many  govern- 
mental favors.  Progressives  spoke  of  some  myste- 
rious, invisible  power  controlling  the  government  in 
the  interest  of  capitalists.  This  power  was  said  to  be 
encroaching  on  the  public  domain,  securing  for  itself 
property  and  privileges  meant  for  the  pubUe.  A  pro- 
gram of  conservation  of  natural  resources  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  Progressive  thought  Their  plan 
of  social  betterment  induded  such  humanitarian  de- 
mands as  an  anti-child  labor  law,  an  eight-hour  law 
for  women  workers,  higher  wages  for  shop  girls, 
workmen's  compensation,  and  vocational  educaticm. 
In  the  way  of  governmental  reform  the  party  de- 
manded the  referendum,  initiative,  recall,  popular 
election  of  United  States  senators,  a  corrupt  prac- 
tices act,  woman  suffrage,  a  constitutional  convention 
for  Indiana,  home  rule  for  cities,  competitive  selec- 
tion for  civil  service,  federal  regulation  of  all  inter- 
state business,  and  prohibition  of  the  liquor  trafiSc 

None  of  the  planks  of  the  platform  were  original 
and  many  were  common  to  at  least  two  or  more  other 
parties  in  the  state.  Obviously  the  platform  itself 
did  not  contain  the  whole  reason  for  l^e  existence  of 
the  third  party.  The  principal  reason,  it  seems,  must 
be  sought  in  the  feeling  that  the  two  old  parties  could 
not  be  trusted  to  carry  out  the  programs  they  en- 
dorsed. This  feeling  was  expressed  time  and  again 
by  Progressive  speakers.*'  The  old  parties,  it  was 
claimed,  were  subservient  to  their  leaders,  popularly 
called  ** bosses,*'  so  that  neither  was  able  to  carry  out 
its  own  platform. 

iT  See  Roo«eiTe]t*8  AddreiB  to  the  ProgressiTe  National  con- 
reatloQ;  Qpeech  of  Bev^ idge  at  tbe  same  place;  or  Beyeridge 
at  Indianapollo,  Sept  7,  1912. 
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From  an  edncational  standpoint  the  campaign  of 
1912  in  Indiana  was  one  of  the  best  ever  known.  Its 
oondnety  thoogh  earnest  and  sometimes  personal,  was 
on  a  high  plane.  The  speeches  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  W.  H.  Taft,  candidates  for 
the  presidency  respectively  of  the  Democratic,  Pro- 
gressive and  Bepnblican  parties;  of  Samnel  M.  Bal- 
ston,  Albert  J.  Beveridge  and  CoL  W.  T.  Dnrbin, 
their  respective  candidates  for  governor,  were  lis- 
tened to  and  read  by  thousands  who  for  years  had 
paid  little  attention  to  politics.  Teachers,  preachers, 
reformers,  literary  men,  agitators  of  all  kinds  threw 
themselves  into  the  great  revival  Some  had  political 
sense,  some  only  en^nsiasm,  but  it  made  little  differ- 
ence. The  people  were  thoroughly  aroused  and  since 
then  many  of  l^e  changes  advocated  by  the  Progres- 
sives have  been  put  into  practice,  though  that  party 
was  defeated  in  the  election.  No  election  in  our  his- 
tory has  clarified  the  political  atmosphere  so  much  as 
that  of  1912.  Not  only  did  the  politicians  look  to 
their  ways,  but  the  people  learned  that  many  an  hon- 
est servant  in  the  government  had  been  misrepre- 
sented by  the  **muckrakers.*'  The  fault  was  just  as 
much  with  the  people,  who  had  neglected  their  gov- 
ernment, as  with  the  officers,  both  of  parties  and  state, 
who  had  neglected  the  people.  In  the  years  following 
1912  there  was  a  much  healthier  public  opinion.  A 
few  of  the  real  political  criminals  were  ostracised 
and  the  others  were  given  definite  instructions  for 
their  future  labors.  In  this  lies  the  compensation 
for  such  political  revolutions  as  that  of  1912. 

The  Democrats  carried  the  state  by  a  large  plur- 
ality, receiving  on  the  presidential  ticket  281,890 
votes,  the  Progressives  162,007,  the  Republicans  151,- 
267,  the  Prohibitionists  19,249,  and  the  Socialists 
40,061.  While  Wilson  ran  119,883  ahead  of  his  near- 
est  competitor,  he  still  lacked  86,291  of  a  majority. 
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Mr.  Balston  was  elected  governor  by  a  vote  of  275,- 
357  over  Mr.  Beveridge  with  166,;L24  votes  and  Colo- 
nel Durban  with  142,850.^  A  soUd  Dennxsratic  dele- 
gation of  eongressmen  was  elected  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  tihe  state's  history. 

That  the  diief  grounds  for  the  formation  of  the 
Progressive  party  were  in  party  management  and 
personal  rivalries  was  shown  in  its  subsequent  his- 
tory, ^e  Bepubliean  party  divided  almost  in  the 
middle  in  1912,  but  on  fundamental  policies  there  was 
general  agreement,  much  more  than  between  either 
wing  and  the  Democratic  party.  For  that  reason  the 
party  rapidly  reunited  after  1912.  In  1914  the  Pro- 
gressive ticket  polled  108,581  votes  for  Mr.  Bever- 
idge for  United  States  senator,  as  against  226,766 
for  Hugh  Th.  Miller,  the  Bepubliean  candidate,  and 
272,249  for  B.  F.  Shively,  the  Democrat,  and  in  1916 
it  practically  disappeared.  A  cursory  j^anee  at  the 
election  statistics  will  show  from  what  party  the  Pro- 
gressives came  and  whither  they  returned,  leaving, 
as  all  tiie  third  parties  have,  a  larger  and  larger 
independent  vote  in  the  state. 

The  campaign  of  1916  started  with  the  primary 
election  held  March  7.  This  was  the  first  state  pri- 
mary and  politicians  watched  its  results  with  keen 
interest  The  preliminary  campaign  among  the  Re- 
publicans had  been  waged  with  energy,  especially 
were  the  contests  between  James  P.  Goodrich  and 
Warren  T.  McCray  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination 
and  that  between  Harry  S.  New  a^d  James  E.  Wat- 
son for  the  United  States  senatorial  nomination  spir- 
ited. l%e  Democratic  nominations  of  J.  A.  M.  Aoair 
for  governor  and  B.  P.  Shively  for  re-election  aa 
senator  were  not  seriously  contested,  though  Leon- 
ard Clore  for  governor  received  a  svbstantial  vote. 

!•  OfficM  Report,  Sec  of  Stete^  1916L 
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The  results  of  the  Bepnblican  primary  favored  Gov- 
ernor Goodrich  and  Captain  New,  however.  A  short 
time  later  the  death  of  Senator  Shively  necessitated 
the  election  of  a  successor  for  which  the  Republicans 
nominated  James  E.  Watson  and  the  Democrats 
Thomas  Taggart  J.  Frank  Hanly  was  nominated  on 
the  Progressive  ticket  but  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  that  party  was  not  supporting  him  he  withdrew. 

The  Republicans  in  national  convention  at  Chi- 
eago,  June  8,  nominated  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  of 
Indiana  for  the  vice-presidency  and  the  Democrats 
at  Si  Louis  one  week  later  extended  a  like  recogni- 
tion to  Thomas  B.  Marshall,  thus  making  it  certain 
that  an  Indianian  would  be  vice-president. 

The  great  problem  of  the  campaign  was  the  for- 
mer Progressive  vote.  The  state  platforms  of  tiie 
two  old  parties  covered  substantially  the  demands  of 
the  former  Progressives,  except  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  and  as  the  campaign  wore  along  most  of 
the  I^rogressives  returned  whence  they  came  and  the 
campaign  settled  down  to  the  tariff  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  national  government 

The  state  issues  were  the  calling  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  woman  suffrage,  prohibition  and  a 
new  tax  law.  The  contest  was  close  but  the  result 
showed  small  Republican  pluralities  on  both  state 
and  national  tickets.  On  the  national  ticket  the  Re- 
publicans received  341,005  votes,  the  Democrats  334,- 
063,  the  Progressives  3,898,  the  Prohibitionists  16,- 
368,  and  the  combined  Socialists  23,514.  The  Repub- 
lican candidates  for  United  States  senators,  and  on 
the  state  ticket  were  all  elected  by  larger  pluralities, 
Governor  Goodrich  leading  with  337,831  votes  or  a 
plurality  of  12,771.  Indiana  thus  filled  out  its  cen- 
tury almost  equally  divided  politically.  Governor 
Goodrich's  plurality  was  far  less  than  two  per  cent, 
of  all  the  voters  and  yet  in  Indiana  it  was  coimted 
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an  emphatic  victory,  carrying  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
and  nine  of  the  thirteen  congressmen.^* 

There  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  this  had  to  be  borne  by  the 
party  in  power.  The  Bepublicans  virtually  repudi- 
ated their  governor  and  the  Democrats  their  presi- 
dent Since  the  war  overshadowed  everything  else, 
the  Democrats  had  to  bear  the  heavy  burden.  In 
1918  the  Bepublicans  elected  a  solid  delegation  to 
congress  and  carried  the  state  by  a  plurality  of  near 
50,000. 

The  presidential  year  of  1920  again  found  the 
Republican  party  united.  In  the  primary,  May  4, 
1920,  QeiL  Leonard  Wood  carried  the  state  by  a  small 
plurality  over  Hiram  Johnson,  Warren  Gf.  Harding 
being  fourth  and  last  in  a  field  of  four.  Warren  T. 
McCray  won  the  nomination  for  the  governorship 
over  James  W.  Fesler  and  Edward  Toner.  The 
Democrats  nominated  Carlton  B.  McCulloch.  James 
B.  Watson,  Bepublican,  and  Thomas  Taggart,  Dem* 
ocrat,  were  the  candidates  for  the  U.  S.  senate. 

The  campaign  was  without  distinctive  state 
issues.  The  Bepublicans  centered  their  attack  on 
President  Wilson  and  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
ebb  after  the  war  had  set  in  and  the  Democrats  were 
caught  in  the  undertow.  The  state  went  Bepublican 
by  tiie  unprecedented  plurality  of  185,006  on  the  na- 

!•  This  chapter  has  been  written  from  the  newspapers,  from 
campaign  documents,  from  a  great  number  of  political  apeedies 
In  pamphlet  form,  from  a  few  collected  works  and  biographies 
and  some  personal  recoUections.  The  safest  goide,  it  seems^  is 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  three  or  four  newspapers  of  differ^t 
politics.  The  most  dangerous  materials  are  personal  remhiis- 
cences  and  political  speedies.  What  we  need  most  In  Indiana, 
for  our  political  history,  are  collections  of  the  q^eeches  of  our 
leading  men.  Such  collections  as  we  have  were  selected  ratber 
to  build  up  a  reputation  for  the  subject  than  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  times  or  give  a  fair  inq>rearfon  of  the  man. 
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tional  and  168,000  on  the  state  ticket  The  congres- 
sional delegation  remained  solidly  Bepublican  and 
the  General  Assembly  was  almost  so. 

§198    Political  Peogbbss 

The  Sim  Coy  forgeries,  the  Dudley  letter  and  the 
conduct  of  national  committeemen  in  Indiana  during 
the  seventies  and  eighties  aroused  the  people  to  a 
sense  of  the  dangers  they  were  in.  It  was  doubtful  if 
the  verdict  at  the  polls  on  election  day  even  approxi- 
mated the  wish  of  the  voters.  By  the  method  of  vot- 
ing then  in  use  any  one  might  easily  know  how 
any  one  else  voted.  For  this  reason  it  was  felt  there 
was  a  lack  of  independence,  especially  was  intimida- 
tion practiced  among  employees.  With  this  experi- 
ence in  mind  the  General  Assembly  of  1889  enacted 
the  present  Australian  Ballot  law  under  which  the 
state  now  holds  its  elections.  The  one  purpose  of  the 
long  law  is  to  preserve  secrecy  of  the  ballot.  If  the 
law  is  honestly  administered  there  is  no  possible 
way  for  any  one  to  know  how  or  for  whom  any  indi- 
vidual has  voted.*® 

Previous  to  1915,  for  twenty-five  years,  there  had 
been  insistent  demand  for  a  primary  election  law. 
It  was  urged  that  it  availed  little  to  be  able  to  cast  an 
honest  b«dlot  at  the  election  if  you  were  required  to 
choose  between  two  rascals  of  equal  notoriety.  All 
parties  had  come  to  favor  a  primary  election  law  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  1915  mustered  courage  suf- 
ficient to  enact  the  law.  The  statute  provides  for  a 
state-wide  primary  election,  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  March  on  election 
years.  At  this  primary  election  the  committeemen 
and  other  party  officers  are  to  be  elected,  besides 

so  Lau)8  of  Indiana,  1889,  ch.  LXXXVil.  It  is  a  long  statute 
of  slxty-seyen  sections,  but  one  may  see  the  essential  parts  of  it 
posted  near  the  voting  tx)Oths  on  election  day. 
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oandidates  for  president^  vice-prMident,  gefvwnot^ 
United  States  senator,  congressmen^  mensbers  of  the 
state  legislature,  judges,  county  and  township  offi- 
cers ;  also  delegates  to  the  national  and  state  conven- 
tions* Practically  the  same  precautions,  pains  and 
penalties  for  violation  are  attached  as  to  the  election 
laws*** 

During  this  period,  from  1870  to  1910,  it  was  a 
oonmion  opinion  throughout  the  United  States  that 
public,  official  morality  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Grafting, 
a  term  appropriated  to  the  special  duty  of  conveying 
the  idea  of  official  peculation,  was  thought  to  be  the 
conmion  thing  in  township,  town,  city,  county,  state 
and  nation.  The  muck-rddng  magazines  featured 
this  kind  of  news.  The  penitentiaries  received  a 
goodly  number  of  public  officers  overtaken  by  the  law 
in  their  dishonesty.  In  an  attempt  to  end  this  period 
of  low  moral  pressure,  the  General  Assembly  of  1909 
enacted  the  Public  Accounting  law.  A  state  board 
of  accountants,  consisting  of  the  governor,  auditor 
and  a  state  examiner,  appointed  by  the  governor, 
was  constituted,  whose  business  it  is  to  prescribe  uni- 
form methods  of  bookkeeping  throughout  the  state 
and  then  by  means  of  two  deputy  examiners  and  as 
many  field  examiners  as  the  board  deems  necessary, 
to  see  that  the  offices  of  the  state  from  governor  down 
to  township  justice  of  the  peace  are  administered 
honestly.** 

In  an  effort  to  improve  further  the  morale  of  the 
officeholders  the  General  Assembly  of  1911  enacted 
the  Corrupt  Practices  law.  The  purpose  was  to  elim- 

n  tMW8  of  Indiana,  1015,  ch.  CV.  Ftnt  tnd  second  dioloe 
etiMlidatefl  are  destgnated.  PUtf6niis  are  made  at  conTentlons  bf 
delegates  choeoi  at  the  primary. 

tt  Law9  of  Indiana,  190e,  ch.  LV.  The  law  has  had  a  sober* 
Ing  effect  on  office  holders.  The  colprits  frequently  escape  ttuxra^ 
the  conniyance  of  friends  on  the  bendi  or  in  the  prosecutor's  <  ^ 
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1 

inate  from  the  election^  and  from  the  campaign  pre- 

i  ceding  the  election,  all  influences  that  hinder  a  fair 

I  expression  of  the  popular  wilL    Solicitation  of  cam- 

^  paign  funds  was  prohibited  and  a  careful  account 

"was  required  of  all  money  used  in  the  campaign.** 

Finally  the  General  Assembly  of  1917  provided 
for  calling  a  constitutional  convention,  enfranchised 
i^omen,  so  far  as  it  could  under  the  constitution,  and 
enacted  a  state-wide  prohibition  law.  How  far  the 
supreme  court  will  hinder  the  program  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  act  calling  a  constitutional  convention 
lias  been  set  aside  as  unconstitutional,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 26, 1917,  the  court  continued  its  attack  by  hold- 
ing the  Woman  Suffrage  act  invalid. 
■ 

M  Law9  of  Indiana,  1911,  ch.  CXXI. 
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MILITABY  HISTORY  SINCE  THE  CIVIL  WAE 

§  199    Aftee  the  Civil  Wab 

Daring  the  Civil  war  practically  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  were  connected  with  the  militia.  As  noted  in 
Chapter  XXVI,  during  the  latter  half  of  1863  all  such " 
men  were  ordered  to  dose  their  places  of  business  or 
quit  their  ordinary  work  for  a  few  hours  each  after- 
noon, and  join  the  training  camps.  No  accurate  rec- 
ords of  these  men  were  kept  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
captains  to  keep  a  roster  of  the  men  and  report  to 
their  superior  officers,  but  hundreds  of  captains  neg- 
lected to  comply.  Along  the  southern  border  the 
regiments  of  ^e  Loyal  Legion  were  often  called  to 
arms  to  repel  actual  or  threatened  invasion,  and  dur- 
ing Morgan's  raid  about  65,000  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  were  under  arms.  Records  of  these  men 
were  kept  and  most  all  returned,  at  least  to  the  pay- 
master. But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  sol- 
diers who  enlisted  had  first  been  members  of  the 
home  guards  or  Loyal  Legion  though  no  official  rec- 
ords of  such  service  have  been  preserved.^    As  soon 

1  In  the  case  of  the  Fifth  regiment,  Indiana  Legion,  tiie 
records  were  kept  for  nearly  fifty  years  in  the  home  of  their 
colonel,  Charles  Foumler,  but  finally  were  destroyed  by  fire  wh^i 
his  house  was  burned.  The  Valleen  Ouards  without  organization 
and  without  written  orders  from  anyone  Joined  in  the  pursuit 
of  Hines  and  Morgan.  When  the  pursuit  was  oyer  they  returned 
directly  home*  No  ofllcial  records  were  kept  at  that  time.  These 
cases  are  merely  typical. 
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as  the  war  closed,  all  interest  in  the  militia  ceased. 
The  men  had  had  more  than  enough  of  war.  For 
four  or  five  years  what  little  activity  remained  was 
confined  to  perfecting  the  individual  records  of  the 
volunteers.  Many  men  were  at  home  on  furlough 
when  the  war  closed,  others  were  so  anxious  to  get 
home  that  they  deserted  their  regiments  and  re- 
turned and  so  were  marked  deserters  when  the  regi- 
ment was  mustered  out.  Every  effort  was  made  by 
the  government,  both  national  and  state,  to  find  these 
men  and  discharge  them  honorably.  The  task  was 
not  easy  because  many  of  them  feared  they  would  be 
punished  for  desertion,  and  as  no  payment  of  money 
was  due  them,  they  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
take  any  risk  in  securing  a  piece  of  paper  which 
had  no  apparent  value. 

There  were  many  thousands  of  home  guards  who 
had  spent  several  days  chasing  Hines  and  Morgan 
and  felt  there  was  some  pay  due  them,  which  the  gov- 
ernment was  prepared  to  pay  if  proper  vouchers  and 
certificates  could  be  had  from  the  commanding 
officers. 

Another  long  list  of  soldiers  was  returned  as 
* 'missing. '^  Some  had  deserted,  some  had  died  in 
battle,  some  in  remote,  improvised  hospitals,  and 
many  in  rebel  prisons,  justice  to  whom  and  their  fam- 
ilies required  that  the  facts  be  ascertained  and  the 
record  completed.  A  large  number  of  soldiers  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Homestead 
law,  many  of  whom  required  the  assistance  of  the  ad- 
jutant general  in  perfecting  their  claims. 

Aside  from  this  clerical  work  there  was  no  mili- 
tary activity  in  the  state.  No  official  report  was 
made  by  the  adjutants  general  after  the  Civil  war  tUl 
1870.  The  state  had  at  that  time  about  enough  arms 
and  ammunition  to  equip  two  regiments.  The  small 
arms  consisted  of  1,579  rifled  Springfield  muskets, 
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500  Enfield  rifles  and  716  carbines.  The  thirteen  six- 
pounder  cannons  had  been  loaned  ont  to  cities  to  fire 
salutes.  There  were  organized  in  1870  four  compa^ 
nies  of  guards,  but  they  were  not  strictly  state  mili- 
tia, though  the  state  loaned  them  guns  with  which  to 
drilL'  During  the  next  two  years  thirteen  independ- 
ent rifle  companies  organized  and  received  arms 
from  the  state,  but  no  attempt  to  organize  the  militia 
was  made/ 

^  200    MnjTiA  AND  Stbiksbs 

During  the  seventies  there  was  conciderable 
trouble  in  Indiana  between  employers  and  laborers. 
On  several  occasions  the  governor  found  it  necessary 
to  send  state  troops  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  first 
instance  seems  to  have  been  at  Knightsville  and 
BraziL 

Trouble  arose  when,  February  20,  1873,  the  coal 
operators  of  the  Brazil  field  formed  an  organization 
and  reduced  the  price  of  mining  coal  to  $L00  per  ton, 
whereupon  the  miners  quit  The  operators  imported 
colored  miners  and  proceeded  to  work.  On  the  even- 
ing of  April  15,  some  drunk  miners  attacked  the  col- 
ored men  and  in  a  short  time  the  village  of  Knights- 
ville was  in  terror.    From  Knightsville  the  trouble 

t  Report  of  Adiutant  Oeneral,  1870. 

t  Report  of  Adjutant  General^  1872.  *The  militia  of  tbis 
state  la  wholly  unorganised,  and  it  has  not  been  deemed  expedient 
to  attempt  the  organization  of  any  part  of  the  militia  under  the 
present  defective  law  upon  the  subject  The  most  of  the  states 
of  the  union,  as  In  Indiana,  have  a  militia  law,  and  It  Is,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  in  aU  the  states  Inoperative.  The  principal 
defect  appears  to  be  the  want  of  compulsatory  measures  to  enforce 
service,  and  next  they  all  fail  in  the  most  essential  feature,  in 
that  they  do  not  provide  for  adequate  compensaticHi  of  those 
upon  whom  duties  are  imposed  by  the  law.  Whether  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  General  Ass^nbly  to  inquire  into  the  expedi^icy 
of  a  new  and  effective  militia  law,  I  leave  that  body  to  det^mine.* 
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spread  to  Brazil  Governor  Hendricks,  on  appeal 
from  the  civil  anthorities  of  Clay  county,  sent  what 
few  soldiers  he  conld  find,  the  Emmit  guards  under 
Captain  Barry  and  General  Dan  Macaulay,  with  a 
detachment  of  Indianapolis  police.  These  reached 
the  scene  of  the  rioting  at  5  o'clock  a.  m.,  April  16. 
Order  was  soon  restored.* 

About  the  first  of  December,  1873,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  cut  the  wages  of  its  employees  ten 
per  cent,  and  the  engineers  and  firemen  went  out  on 
a  strike.  There  was  trouble  on  all  lines  in  the  state 
belonging  to  that  company  but  the  most  threatening 
was  in  Logansport,  a  division  headquarters  and  the 
location  of  the  company's  shops.  About  noon,  De- 
cember 27,  the  sheriff  of  Cass  county  telegraphed  the 
governor  that  the  mob  was  rapidly  getting  beyond 
control  Because  Indianapolis  was  full  of  strikers 
and  their  sympathiers,  a  detachment  of  troops  com- 
posed of  the  College  guards  and  the  Emmit  guards 
under  the  command  of  General  Macaulay  entrained 
at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  station.  They  were 
only  sixty-six  in  number  but  experienced  no  dMSculty 
in  keeping  order  in  Logansport;  in  fact  there  was 
little  disorder  there  aside  from  that  caused  by  a  few 
drunken  men.^  A  small  force  was  also  dispatched 
during  the  year  to  Wayne  cotmty  where  the  chronic 
courthouse  fight  had  developed  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  friction. 

In  1874,  October  19,  a  company  of  100  men  with 
a  Gatling  gun,  was  sent  to  Porter  county  to  enforce 
the  law.  The  trouble  arose  over  the  demand  of  the 
Baltimore,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  railroad  to  cross 
the  tracks  of  the  Michigan  Central  at  MiUer's  sta- 
tion. Having  lost  its  case  in  the  courts,  the  Michigan 
Central  stationed  a  double  line  of  freight  cars  across 

«  Indianapolis  Journal,  April  16,  17  and  18»  1878. 
6  Indianapolis  Journal,  December  29,  1878. 
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the  tracks  of  the  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago 
at  the  intersection  and  garrisoned  the  fortification 
with  500  workmen,  mostly  Swedes,  from  the  shops  at 
Niles  and  Michigan  City.  Capt.  T.  B.  Wightman,  of 
the  Indiana  guards,  placed  his  Gatling  gun  on  a  plat- 
form car  ahead  of  ^e  locomotive  on  the  Baltimore 
road  and  moved  on  the  works  of  the  mob.  The  work- 
men stood  bravely  behind  the  freight  cars,  ''armed 
with  dubs  and  villainous  looks''  until  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  captured  The  sheriff  then  took  charge, 
the  workmen  returned  home  and  the  soldiers  to  In- 
dianapolis.* 

During  the  summer  of  1876  there  was  a  threat  of 
serious  disturbance  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road. Strikers  interrupted  the  freight  service  at  dif- 
ferent times,  defying  the  civil  authorities.  At  one 
time  the  situation  at  Vlncennes  was  such  that  the 
county  sheriff  asked  aid  from  the  governor.  There 
being  no  troops  available  companies  from  Logans- 
port,  Peru,  and  Indianapolis  were  ordered  to  rendez- 
vous at  the  capital  By  the  time  the  expedition  was 
ready  the  situation  in  Knox  county  was  such  that  the 
troops  were  not  sent* 

The  repeated  calls  for  state  troops  to  enforce  the 
peace  caused  the  new  adjutant  general  in  1877  to  try 

•  Report  of  Adiutant  General,  1874;  Indianapolis  JounM, 
Oct  23,  1874. 

T  Report  of  Adjutant  Cfeneral,  1876:  *The  routine  of  ofBce 
bnalneas  remains  about  the  same  as  in  former  years.  Applications 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  Indiana  soldiers  have 
emigrated,  are  daily  received  for  certified  copies  of  their  records 
to  supply  the  place  of  lost  discharges.  Many  of  the  connties  in 
this  state  are  still  paying  local  bounties  to  volunteers,  and  cer- 
tificates of  enlistments  and  credits  are  almost  daily  demanded 
by  the  applicants  or  by  county  authorities.**    p.  4. 

8  Adjutant  OeneraTs  Report,  1878;  Indianapolis  fifenffneZ,  April 
27,  1878;  Indianapolis  Journal,  April  20^  1878;  Terre  Haute 
Gazette,  April  26,  1878. 
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to  put  the  service  on  a  better  footing.  He,  accord- 
ingly, daring  the  year,  organized  twenty-three  com- 
panies whid^  he  enrolled  in  the  Indiana  Legion. 
Throughout  the  entire  year  of  1877  the  laborers  were 
restless.  All  the  important  railroads  of  the  state  at 
one  time  or  another  were  tied  up.  In  July,  1877,  it 
seemed  that  serious  rioting  could  not  be  avoided.  All 
the  independent  miKtary  companies  in  the  state  were 
placed  under  arms  and  held  in  constant  readiness. 
The  Montgomery  guards,  of  Crawf ordsville,  under 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  marched  to  the  capital  and  ten- 
dered their  services  to  the  governor.  A  call  for  vol- 
unteers was  issued  by  the  governor  under  which 
eleven  companies  at  bidianapolis  were  organized  by 
Gen.  Dan  Macaulay.  Fortunately,  these  companies 
were  commanded  by  men  who  had  seen  service  in*the 
Civil  war  and  no  collision  took  place  with  the  strik- 
ers. The  strikers  on  their  part  conducted  themselves 
with  commendable  moderation. 

More  serious  difl&culty  arose  at  Coal  Creek,  in 
Fountain  county.  For  a  year  or  so  preceding  April, 
1878,  the  mine  owners  in  the  Coal  Creek  neighbor- 
hood had  been  running  their  mines  with  cheap  col- 
ored labor.  The  former jniners,  most  of  whom  lived 
in  the  neighborhood,  had  quit  on  a  strike.  An  armed 
truce  had  been  in  existence  during  the  time.  In  No- 
vember, 1877,  a  military  company  had  been  organ- 
ized, partly  among  the  strikers  and  armed  from  the 
state  arsenal.  On  the  evening  of  April  18,  after  the 
militia  had  been  training,  a  number  of  the  soldiers 
stopped  in  a  saloon  to  drink.  A  fight  followed  in 
which  three  negroes  were  killed,  and  a  large  number 
driven  from  their  homes.  Adjutant  General  George 
W.  Euss  arrived,  April  19,  and  soon  had  affairs  in 
hand.  Severe  criticism  was  made  of  the  policy  of  the 
state  arming  volunteer  companies  over  whom  it  had 
no  control.    Thirty-seven  of  the  strikers   at   Coal 
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Creek  who  had  joined  the  military  coiiq>an7  the  adju- 
tant general  dismissed  The  tronhle  was  chronic  in 
this  vicinity,  however,  and  June  19,  following,  the 
Indianapolis  Light  infantry  and  the  Lane  goards  of 
Crawfordsville  had  to  be  sent  to  preserve  order,  re- 
maining there  on  patrol  dnty  till  July  3.** 

These  experiences  made  it  dear  to  the  state  gov- 
ernment that  it  needed  a  better  militia  system,  if  it 
were  to  preserve  order  by  that  means.  Yet  at  this 
time  nothing  was  done  to  meet  the  difficulty.  There 
were  in  existence  during  the  time  from  twenty  to 
fifty  independent  military  companies.  Many  good 
companies  disbanded  on  account  of  the  e^q[>ense  nec- 
essary in  renting  and  caring  for  armories,  all  of 
which  expense  had  to  be  borne  by  the  companies  and 
usually  by  the  officers. 

§  201    Thb  Nbw  Legion 

Although  a  law  of  1881  attempted  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  state  military  forces  little  was  ever  accom- 
plished under  it  In  1889  it  was  amended  so  that 
forty-eight  companies  of  the  Indiana  Legion  might 
be  organized  and  armed.  The  Legion  was  defined  as 
the  active  militia,  those  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five,  physically  fit,  who  had  sub- 
scribed to  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ihe  state.  The 
members  of  these  organized  companies  were  exam- 
ined by  the  adjutant  general  and  when  once  mustered 
in  were  subject  to  strict  discipline.  Arms  and  equip- 
ments were  supplied  by  the  state  and  the  soldiers 
were  required  to  meet  and  drill  at  least  once  every 
two  weeks.  A  state  encampment  of  not  more  than  a 
week's  duration  was  provided  for  at  the  expense  of 
the  state.  Twelve  companies  were  placed  together 
to  make  a  regiment,  there  thus  being  four  full  regi- 

••  Adjutant  OeneraVi  Report,  1878. 
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ments  in  the  New  Legion.'  The  annual  encampments 
came  to  be  events  of  considerable  importance.  The 
same  drill  regulations  were  used  as  in  the  regular 
army  and  many  of  the  companies  reached  a  good  de- 
gree of  efficiency  in  military  maneuvers.  It  was  con- 
fidently ^reported  by  the  officers  in  charge  that  under 
this  system  in  five  years  the  state  would  have  at  its 
disposal  or  subject  to  its  call  6,000  men  who  had  had 
some  military  training. 

§202    The  National  GuABD 

The  General  Assembly  of  1895  again  rewrote  the 
militia  law.  The  active  militia,  consisting  of  all  the 
able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five  who  should  enroll,  was  divided  into  forty- 
eight  companies  of  infantry,  three  batteries,  one  sig- 
nal corps,  one  hospital  corps,  and  one  band  for  eadi 
regiment.  This  state  army  was  rechristened  the  Na- 
tional guard.  A  military  fund  was  set  aside  sufficient 
to  arm  and  equip  this  body  of  troops  and  provide  for 
an  annual  encampment  of  six  days.  The  organiza- 
tion was  similar  to  that  of  the  Legion.  The  com- 
panies might  be  enlarged  to  seventy-two  privates, 
making  the  total  National  guard  somewhat  larger 
than  the  Legion  had  been.^^  The  law  of  1895  is  much 
more  elaborate  than  that  of  1889,  having  been  worked 
out  in  detail  by  officers  of  the  militia  in  consultation 
wiith  similar  officers  in  other  states.  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral W.  J.  McKee,  then  in  command  of  the  Legion, 
also  prepared  a  volume  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  use  of  all  guardsmen," 

As  stated  above,  a  company  was  composed  of 
from  forty  to  seventy-two  privates,  a  captain,  first 
and  second  lieutenants,  five  sergeants,  four  corporals 

•  Laws  of  Indiana,  1889,  ch.  CLXXVIL 

10  Lai09  of  Indiana,  1895,  ch.  LIIL 

11  Adjutant  GeneraVs  Report,  1895-6,  p.  e. 
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and  a  company  derk.  Half  a  company  was  called  a 
platoon.  Four  companies  constituted  a  battalion, 
three  battalions  a  regiment  and  the  entire  guard,  or- 
dinarily four  regiments,  a  brigade.  The  highest  of- 
ficer under  the  governor  was  the  brigadier  general, 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  governor  also  ap- 
pointed an  adjutant  general,  a  quartermaster  gen- 
eraly  a  brigadier  general  with  a  staff  consisting  of  an 
assistant  adjutant  general,  assistant  inspector  gen- 
oral,  chief  medical  officer,  quartermaster,  commis- 
sary, judge  advocate,  signal  and  engineer  officers, 
chief  of  ordnance,  three  aides-de-camp;  a  personal 
staff  who  were  honorary  members  of  the  guard;  a 
regimental  staff,  a  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel  for 
each  regiment,  and  a  major  for  each  battalion.  There 
were  also  brigade,  regimental,  and  battalion  staffs, 
with  corresponding  non-commissioned  staffs  for 
each.  Uniforms,  drill,  physical  examinations  and 
most  other  regulations  and  activities  were  made  to 
correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  of  similar 
grade  in  the  regular  army.  It  was  a  great  step  in 
advance  and  there  was  a  corresponding  interest 
shown  throughout  the  state.  The  adjutant  general, 
in  his  report  for  1895,  stated  that  he  could  easily 
have  organized  fifty  more  companies. 

§  203    Spakish-Ambbican  Wab 

The  National  guard  had  no  more  than  time  for 
sufficient  drill  until  it  was  called  into  national  service. 
At  the  beginning  of  1898  there  were  forty-one  com- 
panies of  infantry  and  three  batteries  in  condition 
for  active  service.  They  numbered  officers,  rank  and 
file,  2,822.  As  the  national  horizon  became  clouded 
in  the  spring  of  1898,  the  officers  of  the  guard  were 
instructed  to  recruit  their  companies  to  maYimuTn 
strength. 

On  the  i9th  of  April,  1898,  congress  passed  reso- 
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Intions  of  intervention  in  the  struggle  between  Spain 
and  her  colony,  Cuba.  The  formal  declaration  of  war 
followed,  Apnl  25.  On  April  23,  President  McKinley 
called  for  125,000  volunteers  for  two  years.  On  the 
evening  of  the  25th  the  governor  of  Indiana  received 
a  telegram  from  the  secretary  of  war  calling  for  In- 
diana's quota.**  Governor  Mount's  proclamation  was 
issued  the  same  day  calling  for  volunteers  and  order- 
ing the  Indiana  National  guard  to  report  without  de- 
lay at  the  state  fairgrounds  in  Indianapolis.  Since 
hundreds  were  offering  to  go,  where  only  scores 
could  be  accepted,  the  governor  directed  that  no 
member  of  the  National  guard  would  be  compelled 
to  enlist  for  the  war.** 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  25,  tele- 
grams were  sent  to  all  captains  of  companies  in  the 

19  Record  of  Indiana  Vounteers  In  SpanUh-American  War, 
&    'The  GoTEBNOB  OF  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

The  number  of  troops  from  your  state  under  the  call  of  the 
President,  dated  April  23,  1898,  will  be  four  (4)  regiments  of 
Infantry  and  two  (2)  light  batteries  of  artillery.  It  Is  the  wish 
of  the  President  that  the  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  or 
state  mllltla  shall  be  used  as  far  as  their  numbers  will  permit, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  armed,  equipped  and  drilled.  Please 
wire  as  early  as  possible  what  equipments,  anmiunltlon,  arms, 
blankets,  tents,  eta,  you  will  require.** 

i«  Record  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  p.  9, 

^'Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States,  hi  pursuance 
ef  an  act  of  Ck>ngre6s,  has  Issued  a  proclamation  calling  for 
125,000  volunteers,  of  which  number  four  regiments,  approximating 
i,000  men  each,  and  two  batteries,  have  been  apportioned  to  the 
State  of  Indiana.  Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  men  who  are  at 
this  time  tendering  their  services  is  far  in  excess  of  requirements, 
I  deem  It  timely  to  announce  In  this  connection  that  there  will 
be  no  compulsion  upon  any  member  of  the  Indiana  National 
Guard  to  enter  the  federal  service,  except  upon  his  own  free 
will  and  accord.  Any  member  of  the  National  Guard  whose 
business  affairs  would  be  Jeopardized  or  whose  domestic  relations 
would  subject  his  family  to  inconvenience  and  hardship  will  be 
permitted  to  stand  aside  honorably  and  without  prejudice,** 
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guard  and  all  the  companies  were  in  camp  on  the 
fairgrounds  before  night  On  the  25th  and  26th 
seven  new  companies  were  accepted  into  the  guard 
to  make  it  complete.  Some  of  these  companies  had 
organized  as  soon  as  they  ascertained  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  for  active  service. 

It  was  decided  to  continue  the  serial  number  of 
Indiana  regiments.  There  had  been  five  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  152  in  the  Civil  war.  The  first  one 
mustered  into  service  for  the  Spanish-American  war 
thus  became  the  One  Hundred  Fifty-Seventh.  This 
was  the  Third  of  the  guard,  under  CoL  Willis  T.  May. 
The  Second  guard  regiment  became  the  One  Hundred 
Fifty-Eighth,  under  CoL  Harry  B.  Smith;  the  First 
guard,  under  CoL  John  T.  Bamett,  became  the  One 
Hundred  Fifty-Ninth,  and  the  Fourth,  under  CoL 
(Jeorge  W.  Gunder,  became  the  One  Hundred  Six- 
tieth. The  first  two  of  these  regiments  and  Battery 
A  of  the  guard,  which  became  the  Twenty-Seventh 
light  battery,  and  Battery  E  of  the  guard  which  be- 
came the  Twenty-Eighth  battery  of  Indiana  volun- 
teers, were  mustered  into  United  States  service.  May 
10,  and  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  May  left  for  the  gen- 
eral mobilization  camp  at  Chickamauga  ParL  The 
One  Hundred  Sixtieth  left  for  Chickamauga  Park  on 
May  16,  but  the  One  Hundred  Fifty-Ninth,  having 
given  all  its  arms  to  the  other  regiments,  had  to  wait 
till  May  22  for  arms,  when  it  was  sent  to  Dunn  Lor- 
ing,  Virginia. 

These  troops  had  scarcely  vacated  their  camp  at 
the  fairgrounds  of  Indianapolis  before  the  president 
issued  a  call,  dated  May  25,  1898,  for  75,000  more 
volunteers.  It  was  not  till  June  18  that  the  order 
came  from  the  department  of  war  asking  Indiana  to 
furnish  enough  recruits  to  fill  to  the  maximum  the 
four  regiments  already  in  the  field,  to  furnish  two 
new  companies  of  infantry,  and  one  entire  regiment 
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of  infantry.  The  two  companies  mentioned  above 
were  to  be  recruited  from  among  the  colored  men,  A 
company  of  engineers  and  one  for  the  signal  service 
were  also  ordered  from  the  state.  The  two  colored 
companies^  designated  First  and  Second  separate 
companies,  Indiana  volunteers,  colored,  were  mus- 
tered in,  July  15,  but  did  not  leave  for  Fort  Thomas, 
Kentucky,  until  September,  and  reached  Chicka- 
mauga,  October  8. 

The  company  of  engineers  became  company  D  of 
the  Second  United  States  engineers.  After  service 
at  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  and  at  Montauk  Point, 
they  arrived  at  Havana  early  in  November  where 
they  took  an  active  part  in  helping  CoL  Leonard 
Wood  put  that  city  in  sanitary  condition.  The  signal 
service  men  became  the  Fourteenth  signal  corps 
company.  They  left  for  Washington,  July  7,  and 
from  there  went  to  Jacksonville,  July  31,  where  they 
were  mustered  out 

Fortunately,  just  as  the  Indiana  troops  were  get- 
ting to  the  front  the  war  came  to  a  close.  The  One 
Hundred  Fifty-Seventh  had  arrived  at  Tampa  and 
had  their  horses  and  baggage  already  on  transports 
when  a  protocol  was  signed.  The  One  Hundred  Fifty- 
Eighth  was  yet  at  Chickamauga;  the  One  Hundred 
Fifty-Ninth  reached  its  mobilization  camp  in  Vir- 
ginia; the  One  Hundred  Sixtieth  was  at  Newport 
News  under  orders  for  Porto  Eico ;  the  One  Hundred 
Sixty-First,  under  Col.  Winfield  T.  Durbin,  was  at 
Camp  Mount,  the  Indiana  state  fairgrounds.  The 
last  two  regiments,  however,  were  ordered  to  Cuba, 
largely  for  police  duty,  where  they  remained  until 
March,  1899. 

The  Twenty-Seventh  battery  was  on  the  battle 
line  when  the  war  ended  but  had  not  fired  a  hostile 
shot.  It  embarked  from  Newport  News  for  Porto 
Bico,  arriving  August  4,  whence  it  proceeded  to 
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Guayama,  August  13.    The  Twenty-Eighth  battery 
did  not  go  further  than  Chickamauga. 

The  state  had  acquitted  itself  very  well  in  the 
emergency.  Its  troops  were  ready  to  march  on  calL 
The  hospital  and  medical  service  broke  down  com- 
pletely, though  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  state. 
Typhoid  and  malaria  fevers  raged  in  the  southern 
camps  while  these  and  yellow  fever  did  the  deadly 
work  at  the  front.  Out  of  a  total  number  of  7,420 
troops  sent  to  the  war  from  the  state,  seventy-three 
died  of  disease  and  forty  deserted.  Bealizing  that 
the  national  government  was  unable  to  care  for  the 
returning  sick  soldiers,  the  state  provided  a  hospital 
at  Camp  Mount,  where  a  large  number  of  sick  men, 
264,  were  cared  for  until  they  were  able  to  return 
home."  By  the  end  of  the  year  all  the  soldiers  had 
returned  to  their  homes  except  the  two  regiments  in 
Cuba  and  the  two  colored  companies  which  were 
mustered  out  at  Chickamauga,  January  20, 1899." 

The  experience  gained  in  the  Spanish- American 
war  led  to  a  greater  emphasis  on  actual  drilling. 
Accordingly  the  law  of  March  12, 1901,  provided  for 
regular  drill  one  or  more  nights  per  week  and  at 
least  three  fuU  days  of  target  practice  on  the  rifle 

1*  Report  of  Adjutant  General,  1899,  p.  78:  *Th\s  completes 
a  service  unique  of  its  kind.  Indiana  has  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  the  only  state  in  the  union  that  took  upon  itself  the 
sole  provision  for  the  care  of  its  sick  soldiers  returning  in  great 
numbers  and  in  dire  need  from  the  Spanish-American  war.  With- 
out waiting  for  the  dictation  or  the  sanction  of  the  general  gov^n- 
ment  at  Washington,  Indiana,  at  the  instance  of  its  govemort 
anticipating  the  great  emergency  of  suffering  incident  to  the  return 
of  large  numbers  of  very  sick  mai  from  far  distant  camp  hos- 
pitals in  the  great  heat  of  summer,  took  the  initiative  and  was 
in  complete  readiness  with  hospital  equipment  surgeons  and 
nurses,  to  care  for  the  sick  soldiers  upon  their  arrival"    p.  79. 

i»  Record  of  Indiana  Volunteers  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
1898-1899,  by  Adjutant  General  James  K.  Gore. 
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range  each  year.  Provision  was  also  made  for  pay- 
ing the  troops  a  small  amount  for  time  actually  spent 
in  camp,  or  in  drilling. 

It  was  necessary,  of  course,  as  soon  as  the  war 
was  over  to  reorganize  the  guard.  All  the  old  guards- 
men were  mustered  out  of  service  on  their  return 
from  the  war,  leaving  no  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
state.  The  new  guard  was  begun  with  an  attempt  to 
organize  one  company  in  each  congressional  district. 
This  plan  was  given  up  in  August,  1899,  and  com- 
panies accepted  wherever  found. 

During  the  year  1903  the  guard  mobilized  at 
West  Point,  Kentucky,  September  30,  where  it  took 
part  with  the  regular  army  in  a  ten  days'  maneuver. 
During  the  same  year,  July  6,  company  E  was  called 
to  Evansville  to  guard  a  prisoner  and  was  forced  to 
fire  on  a  mob,  killing  nine  and  wounding  others.^* 

No  serious  duties  beyond  being  called  out  occa- 
sionally to  preserve  or  assist  in  preserving  the  peace 
devolved  on  the  National  guard  between  the  Spanish- 
American  war  and  the  close  of  President  Taft's  ad- 
ministration when  the  Mexican  situation  became 
threatening.  However,  from  time  to  time,  changes 
were  made  in  the  organization,  duties  and  pay  of  the 
guardsmen.  In  1905  a  higher  rate  of  payment  was 
provided  for;  in  1907  an  armory  board  was  estab- 
lished with  power  to  provide  state  armories  where- 
ever  it  thought  expedient.  An  act  of  congress,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1903,  organized  the  militia  of  the  several 
states  participating  in  the  distribution  of  the  annual 
appropriation  under  the  law  of  1792  into  the  United 
States  militia,  popularly  known   as    the   National 

!•  Adjutant  GeneraVa  Report,  1904.  10.  FuU  deecrlpttoM 
of  the  work  at  the  annual  training  camp  are  given ;  also  detailed 
reports  of  all  the  officers  engaged  In  the  "campaigns"  aromid 
West  Point.  Fall  maps  and  plans  of  attack  are  included  in  the 
latto. 
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gaard  This  guard  was  to  be  organized  and  be  under 
the  rales  laid  down  in  the  RiUes  and  Articles  of  War 
for  the  regular  troops  of  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  was  to  prepare  a  reserve  force  that  could 
readily  be  called  into  service  when  more  than  the 
regular  army  was  needed  Effort  was  ntiade  to  do 
away  with  all  rules  and  regulations  peculiar  to  any 
state.  The  Indiana  guard  fell  in  line  with  this  re- 
form as  rapidly  as  possible,  although  there  was 
shown  considerable  reluctance  by  some  in  what 
seemed  a  surrendei  of  this  function  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment to  the  nationaL^^  Finally  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  1915  repealed  all  militia  laws  in  force  and 
in  a  short  statute  of  one  section  placed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  state  guard  in  the  hands  of  the  governor 
and  his  staff,  subject  only  to  a  compliance  in  general 
with  the  military  tactics  of  the  United  States  and  to 
a  maximum  requirement  of  forty-eight  companies  of 
infantry,  four  batteries,  four  troops  of  cavalry,  one 
company  of  engineers,  a  signal  corps,  a  hospital 
corps,  an  ambulance  corps,  and  what  other  enlisted 
persons  were  deemed  necessary.^* 

^  204    On  thb  Mexican  Bobdeb 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1911  the  regular  army  en- 
gaged in  maneuvers  on  the  Mexican  border,  at  which 
twenty  officers  of  the  state  guard  were  present  The 
reports  of  these  officers  indicate  that  they  were  real- 
izing some  of  the  actualities  of  a  soldier  ^s  life."  The 
long  contest  between  the  factional  leaders  in  Mexico, 
the  raids  and  counter  raids  of  Madero,  Huerta,  Car- 
ranza,  Gonzales,  Zapata,  and  Villa,  especially  when 
they  came  near  our  borders,  kept  the  members  of  the 

17  Lav)9  of  United  8iate$,  57th  Congreas,  Session  11,  cfa.  196L 

18  Laws  of  Indiana,  1915,  ch.  128.  In  emergency  the  goyernor 
can  call  aU  the  able  bodied  men  of  the  state  into  the  service. 

19  Adjutant  QenemVa  Report,  1911,  p.  9^  seq. 
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Indiana  guard  on  the  alert  President  Wilson 
seemed  uncertain  and  adopted  the  safe  policy  of 
** watchful  waiting/' 

Men  began  to  talk  of  military  training.  No  one 
acknowledged  any  immediate  expectation  of  serions 
war  yet  the  feeling  hovered  in  the  atmosphere  that 
the  nation  was  standing  with  folded  arms  unsteadily 
on  the  edge.  In  different  parts  of  Indiana  during 
the  summer  of  1915  there  was  a  desire  expressed 
that  the  United  States  establish  a  training  camp  at 
Indianapolis.'^  The  question  of  military  training  was 
discussed  by  school  boards  and  at  faculty  meetings 
in  colleges,  many  advocating  it  in  both  colleges  and 
high  schools. 

Part  of  this  interest  was  due  to  a  state  pride,  ser- 
iously wounded  by  a  recent  examination  by  United 
States  officers  of  companies  of  the  state  guard  result- 
ing in  the  dismissal  of  some  entire  companies  for  not 
being  up  to  standard.  In  fact,  so  many  companies 
were  disbanded  on  this  account  that  the  annual  bri- 
gade encampment  had  to  be  abandoned  because  only 
two  full  regiments  remained.  The  result  of  this  re- 
organization, as  it  was  termed,  was  the  dismissal  of 
many  of  the  field  and  staff  officers.  The  guard,  ac- 
cordingly, in  July,  1915,  assembled  at  Fort  Harrison 
by  regiments  and  limited  its  training  to  company 
and  battalion  drills  and  target  practice.  A  touch  of 
the  practical  and  a  prophecy  of  the  near  future  were 
noticed  in  the  eagerness  with  which  the  guardsmen 
engaged  in  skirmish  and  battle  drill  and  especially  in 
trench  warfare  as  exemplified  in  the  European  war.*^ 
The  anomaly  of  the  situation  was  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  military  training  and  the  poor  condition  of 
the  Indiana  National  guard,  as  well  as  that  of  the 

20  Indianapolis  Netoa,  Oct  11,  1915. 

21  Indianapolis  2Vetc«,  July  31,  1915,  p.  15 ;  also  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews,  Ul,  404. 
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regular  army.  So  noticeable  was  this  feature  of  the 
situation  that  ^' preparedness"  came  to  be  an  issue  in 
the  political  campaign  then  approaching.  One  party, 
(not  political)  typified  by  Colonel  Roosevelt,  insisted 
that  the  way  to  be  secure  in  the  world  and  keep  out  of 
war  was  to  be  armed  and  prepared.  The  other  party, 
typified  by  Colonel  Bryan,  insisted  with  equal  vigor 
tiiat  that  was  precisely  the  way  to  get  into  war  and 
that  the  way  to  keep  out  was  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  things  military.  Meanwhile  the  year  passed  by 
with  no  great  apparent  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  guard. 

Early  in  the  year  1916  the  raid  of  Villa  on  Colum- 
bus, New  Mexico,  made  it  apparent  that  serious 
trouble  was  ahead.  General  Pershing  crossed  the 
Mexican  border  in  pursuit  of  Villa,  while  the  country 
wondered  whether  it  was  war  or  not.  As  the  weeks 
passed  the  danger  diminished.  A  conference  on  the 
border  seemed  to'  straighten  out  somewhat  the  tan- 
gled skein  and  men  turned  to  the  darker  doud  loom- 
ing up  in  the  direction  of  Germany. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  determined  to  hold  a  civil- 
ian training  camp  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  some 
time  during  the  summer  of  1916.  April  27,  CoL  D.  A 
Frederick,  of  the  regular  army,  arrived  at  the  fort 
and  began  to  arrange  the  field  for  the  training  which 
was  to  take  place  simultaneously  with  the  annual 
maneuvers  of  the  Indiana  National  guard.**  The 
people  then  settled  down  to  a  rather  academic  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  question  of  what  the  nation 
should  do  in  the  matter  of  military  preparedness. 

Without  any  warning,  on  June  18, 1916,  the  secre- 
tary of  war  announced  that  the  President  had  decid- 
ed to  mobilize  immediately,  the  entire  National  guard 

*t  Indianapolis  Star,  April  28, 1910.  The  training  camps  w^^ 
abandoned  June  20,  when  the  National  guard  was  caUed  out; 
Indianapolis  Star,  June  20,  1910. 
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on  the  Mexican  border.  The  call  stated  that  it  had  no 
relation  to  General  Pershing  ^s  expedition,  though 
people  could  not  help  observing  that  that  expedition 
had  just  returned  across  the  border.  The  call  further 
stated  that  the  guardsmen  would  be  mobilized  at 
their  respective  capitals  and  sent  to  the  border  just 
as  fast  as  General  Frederic  Funston  could  take  care 
of  them." 

The  Indiana  National  guard  at  the  time  consisted 
of  2,367  line  and  170  officers,  organized  in  two  full 
regiments  and  twelve  separate  companies.  The  com- 
panies assembled  at  their  local  armories  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  June  19.  New  companies  were  or- 
ganized in  a  number  of  cities  and  recruiting  for  the 
regular  army  became  active.  The  first  companies  of 
the  guard  began  to  arrive  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, June  23,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  com- 
rades on  the  24th.  The  first  real  war  thrill  the  citi- 
zens of  Indiana  had  had  since  the  Civil  war  was  when 
they  gathered  by  tens  of  thousands  to  see  the  various 
companies  leave  for  the  mobilization  camp.  Enough 
new  companies  were  organized  to  complete  the  Third 
guard  regiment  and  thus  Indiana  was  given  a  full 
brigade.  By  Sunday  night,  June  25, 1916,  the  Indi- 
ana National  guard  was  in  camp  waiting  the  call  of 
the  nation. 

June  26,  Capt  Charles  D.  Herron,  of  the  regular 
army,  was  appointed  brigadier  general  to  command 
the  Indiana  troops.  Under  him,  Leslie  B.  Naf  tzger, 
of  Indianapolis,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  First 
guards ;  Thomas  B.  Coulter,  of  Vincennes,  colonel  of 
the  Second ;  and  Aubrey  D.  Kuhlman,  of  Auburn,  col- 
onel of  the  Third.  The  release  of  Captain  Herron 
from  service  in  the  regular  army  could  not  be  secured 
and  in  his  stead  Lieut  Col.  Edward  M.  Lewis  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  his  release  secured* 

»  Indianapolis  Star,  June  19,  lOie. 
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By  July  6  three  batteries  were  ready  for  the  front 
and  on  that  day  left  in  three  special  trains  of  fifteen 
coaches  each  for  the  Bio  Grande.  The  tension  of 
feeling,  however,  had  been  relieved  by  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  settlement  of  the  difficnlty  with  Mexico. 
Although  the  whole  movement  from  this  i>eriod  on 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a  training  trip,  yet  there 
was  no  lack  of  interest  On  July  7,  the  Third  regi- 
ment left;  the  Second,  July  10;  and  the  First  left, 
July  IL  Everything  had  been  carried  out  satisfac- 
torily, though  there  had  been  no  great  speed  shown; 
in  fact,  none  was  needed.  The  troops  were  called  in- 
to camp,  June  24,  and  could  have  been  rushed  to  the 
front  ihe  next  day  had  occasion  demanded.  With 
the  guardsmen  on  the  border  and  the  civilian  training 
camp  called  off  the  people  turned  their  attention  to 
the  presidential  election.  The  newspapers,  however, 
contained  ample  news  of  the  Indiana  soldiers  on  the 
border. 

Many  of  the  guardsmen  were  students  and  a 
larger  number  were  married  men  whose  families 
needed  their  assistance  at  home.  With  the  under- 
standing prevalent  that  there  would  be  no  conflict  in 
Mexico  and  with  no  knowledge  of  any  other  motive 
for  the  training  in  camp,  there  came  a  general  de- 
Sfiand  for  the  return  of  tiie  National  guard.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  7th  of  September,  15,000  guardsmen 
were  ordered  mustered  out;  also  all  companies  com- 
posed of  students  were  ordered  out  that  they  might 
return  to  college.  Severe  criticism  was  directed  to 
the  latter  part  of  this  order  by  the  newspapers  of  the 
state.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  students  were  par- 
ticularly free  from  responsibility,  and  of  aU  the 
members  of  the  guard  they  were  the  ones  least 
needed  at  home.  Yet  more  criticism  and  murmuring 
were  caused  as  the  weeks  passed  after  this  order  had 
been  given  and  no  apparent  effort  was  made  to  mus- 
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ter  them  out  Especially  was  this  the  case  as  election 
day  approached'^  Hundreds  of  petitions  were  sent 
to  the  war  department  asking  the  discharge  of  indi- 
vidual soldiers,  until  on  November  12,  the  secretary 
of  war  issued  general  instructions  that  no  more 
guardsmen  would  be  mustered  out  or  discharged  ex- 
cept for  the  good  of  the  service.***  It  was  announced 
also  that  the  stay  on  the  Bio  Grande  would  be  pro- 
tracted indefinitely.  Hardly  had  this  order  been 
published  until  announcement  came  from  the  war  de- 
partment that  the  Third  regiment  would  be  mustered 
out  at  once,  but  it  was  not  done. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1916,  a  protocol  was 
signed  by  agents  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
providing  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican troops  from  Mexico.  Three  days  later  it  was 
announced  again  that  the  Third  regiment  would  be 
sent  at  once  to  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  where  it  ar- 
rived December  8.  December  18,  the  artillery  and 
signal  corps  units  received  orders  to  break  camp  on 
the  border.  January  21,  the  Second  regiment  receiv- 
ed orders  to  return.   It  had  left  Indianapolis  July  10. 

As  soon  as  the  election  was  over  it  became  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  attempt  to  make  an  army  out 
of  the  National  guard  was  a  disappointment.  The  at- 
tempt to  recruit  the  regular  army  up  to  its  maximum 
strength  also  failed.  Suggestions  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  appeared.  It  was  said  and  not  denied 
that  the  President  favored  such  a  system  as  Switzer- 
land had.  Colonel  Boosevelt  insisted  that  the  nation 
must  arm  or  go  in  the  class  with  China.  Ex-President 
Taf t  urged  drafting  an  army  outright  as  the  best  way 

u  Indianapolis  Star,  Not.  2»  1016:  *Tt  would  be  futile  now 
to  inquire  into  the  procrastination  that  derives  the  soldiers  of 
tkelr  TOtes.**  Ifanj  states  permitted  their  soldiers  to  vote  in 
the  field. 

»  Indianapolis  Star,  Nov.  18,  1916. 
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of  expressing  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  military 
affairs.  Harry  S.  New,  senator-elect,  expressed  him- 
self, February  28,  in  favor  of  universal  military 
training.  The  sentiment  in  Indiana  favored  some 
energetic  measures  for  arming  and  preparing  the 
nation.  ••  December  19,  Secretary  of  War  Baker  ap- 
peared before  a  committee  of  congress  and  advocated 
a  form  of  compulsory  military  training.  There  was 
considerable  feeling  displayed  in  this  argument  by 
those  who  maintained  that  a  democracy  should  not 
compel  any  one  to  do  anything  against  his  wilL  Of 
one  thing  all  were  convinced,  that  the  National  guard 
would  never  become  a  national  army  so  long  as  it 
was  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

§  205    Wab  with  Gbbmaht 

The  soldiers  had  scarcely  returned  from  the  Mex- 
ican border  and  been  mustered  out  when  the  rela- 
tions with  (Germany  became  acute.  It  had  long  been 
known  that  war  was  imminent  between  the  two  na- 
tions, but  the  people  had  in  a  measure  settled  down 
to  the  conviction  that  whatever  happened  the  worst 
would  be  an  interchange  of  diplomatic  notes.  Janu- 
ary 22,  1917,  the  President  appeared  in  the  senate 
chamber  at  Washington  and  read  an  address  appar- 
ently on  world  peace.  Close  upon  this  pacific  effort, 
in  fact  so  close  that  it  seems  impossible  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  have  been  ignorant  of  it  at  the  time,  came  the 
startling  announcement  by  Germany  that  the  subma- 
rine warfare  would  be  extended  to  all  the  seven  seas, 
wherever  English,  French,  or  Italian  commerce  was 
carried.  The  shock  at  once  broke  our  relations  with 
Germany.  February  2,  the  President  again  appeared 
before  congress  and  virtually  demanded  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  offending  power.  Congress,  how- 
ever,  took  no  action  until  ^dled  in  special  session. 

M  Indianapolis  Btar,  Dec.  1(^  1916L 
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The  president  addressed  the  two  houses  of  congress 
in  joint  session,  April  2,  and  on  April  6,  resolutions 
of  war  received  his  signature.  These  events  pre- 
pared public  opinion  in  Indiana  for  the  military 
activity  which  followed.  Nothing  could  be  done  im- 
mediately,  but  to  recruit  again  the  National  guard. 
While  congress  wrestled  with  the  army  bill,  the  coun- 
try marked  time.  On  the  18th  of  May,  congress  fin- 
ally agreed  on  the  terms  of  the  army  conscription 
bill,  fixing  the  age  limits  at  21  and  30,  both  inclu- 
sive.*** The  president's  proclamation  followed  on 
May  19,  fixing  June  5  as  registration  day. 

The  law  provided  that  one  officer  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  each  voting  precinct,  who,  on  the  appoint- 
ed day,  should  enroll  tdl  men  between  the  given  ages, 
who  presented  themselves.  A  heavy  penalty,  one 
year's  imprisonment,  was  fixed  for  those  who  failed 
to  enroU.  The  president  was  permitted  to  use  the  state 
and  local  officers  as  far  as  possible  for  this  work. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  war  with  Ger- 
many must  come,  Governor  Goodrich  issued  a  call, 
April  3,  for  a  conference,  of  leading  farmers,  grain 
dealers,  canners  and  county  agents  to  take  steps  to 
produce  the  largest  possible  crops  during  the  ap- 
proaching season.^  At  the  meeting,  April  5,  a  spe- 
cial committee  was  appointed  to  urge  increased  farm 
production.  There  were  twelve  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, each  to  devote  his  attention  to  one  product. 
Herbert  C.  Hoover  was  appointed  national  director 
of  food  supplies  and  he  in  turn  chose  G.  I.  Christie 
to  direct  the  farm  work  in  Indiana.  Meetings  were 

w*  Official  Bulletin,  May  19,  1917. 

27  Indianapolis  Star,  April  4,  1917:  ''In  the  face  of  the 
greatest  shortage  in  the  food  supply  this  oonntry  has  ever  known, 
we  are  preparing  to  enter  the  European  conflict  Indiana  will 
send  its  quota  of  men,  it  must  furnish  more  than  its  quota 
of  food.** 
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held  in  each  oounty,  where  local  boards  were  organ- 
ized,  usually  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
agent.  In  the  towns  and  cities  every  one,  who  could, 
was  urged  to  plant  a  garden.  Owners  of  vacant  lots 
gave  them  rent  free  to  any  one  who  would  cultivate 
them.  Patriotic  meetings  were  held  in  all  sections. 
The  Bed  Cross  began  to  enlist  help  and  raise  money; 
the  National  guard  units  of  the  state  were  quic^y 
reorganized,  ambulance  corps  were  organized  and  al- 
most over  night  the  state  became  busy  with  the  pr^ 
arations  for  the  conflict 

April  11,  it  was  announced  that  the  army  would 
organize  training  camps  on  the  Plattsburg  plan  for 
the  instruction  of  field  and  line  officers  of  the  new 
national  army.  This  plan  necessarily  had  to  await 
the  action  of  congress  but  it  was  favored  by  every- 
body. 

April  18,  Secretary  of  War  Baker  issued  the 
order  to  establish  fourteen  citizen  training  camps 
where  reserve  officers  and  prospective  officers  for  the 
drafted  army  were  to  be  trained.  The  camp  for  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  and  Kentucky  was  located  at  Fort  Benja- 
min Harrison.^  Applicants  were  directed  to  report 
May  1,  and  training  began  May  8.  The  attendance 
was  fixed  at  2,500.  CoL  Edwin  F.  Glenn  was  detailed 
to  take  charge  of  the  schooL 

On  June  4, 1917,  a  call  for  volunteers  for  a  second 
citizens'  military  training  camp  was  issued.  This 
session  began  August  27  and  closed  November  29. 
There  had  been  160,000  applications  in  eighteen  days 
for  the  first  camps  but  the  response  for  the  second 
was  not  so  general,  partiy  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
that  only  men  above  the  draft  age  would  be  re- 
ceived.**  July  13,  the  secretary  of  war  announced  the 
draft  allotments  to  the  states.    Of  the  total  number, 

M  Indianapolis  Star,  April  19,  1917. 
s»  Offioka  BmUetin,  July  6^  1917. 
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687,000,  Indiana  was  allotted  17,510.  The  result  of 
the  registration,  June  5,  in  Indiana  was  a  list  of  257,- 
311  available  men.  Of  these  1,149  were  unnaturalized 
Oermans.  The  registration  was  100.6  per  cent  of  the 
census  estimate  for  the  state.***  July  19,  the  president 
promulgated  the  rules  for  the  selective  draft  ;*^  the 
order  of  Provost  Marshall  General  Crowder  set  Sep- 
tember 1  as  the  date  on  which  the  mobilization  of  the 
national  army  should  begin.  The  first  civilian  train- 
ing camp  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  closed  on  Aug- 
ust 15,  on  which  date  Adjutant  General  Harry  Mo- 
Cain  ordered  the  men  from  Indiana  and  Kentucky  to 
be  notified  of  their  individual  appointments.  A  list 
of  these  is  given  in  the  Official  Bulletin  for  August  9. 

A  supplementary  registration,  August  24,  1918, 
gave  24,015  who  had  come  of  age  since  June,  1917. 
The  third  draft,  September  12,  1918,  including  all 
others  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  gave  354,812, 
making  a  grand  total  of  626,138  in  the  draft 

It  was  realized  that  the  withdrawal  of  so  many 
men  from  active  employment  would  seriously  embar- 
rass factories  and  farms.  The  Council  of  National 
Defense  as  an  effort  to  meet  this  need  asked  that 
training  camps  be  established  where  boys  too  young 
for  nailitary  service  naight  be  taught  to  do  different 
kinds  of  work.  Governor  Goodrich  in  response  to 
this  appeal  and  a  resolution  of  the  Indiana  state 
council  proclaimed  the  week  from  August  6  to  Aug- 
ust 12  as  a  period  of  special  enrollment  in  the  Boys' 
Working  Reserve.  A  speaking  campaign  was  organ- 
ized to  cover  the  state  and  explain  the  movement  to 
the  people.'* 

»o  OfficM  BuUetin,  June  25,  1917. 

SI  Official  Bulletin,  July  28,  1917.  This  gives  the  roles  and 
the  order  of  serial  numbers  in  which  the  men  were  called. 

8s  Official  Bulletin,  August  13,  1917:  ''I  aK>eal  to  the  yirlls 
jroung  manhood  of  Indiana  with  the  tboo^t  that  every  American 
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The  official  machinery  for  selecting  and  ezaminr 
ing  the  men  for  the  national  army  was  perfected  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  district  appeal  boards,  of 
which  Indiana  had  four,  were  announced  Angost  15. 
Each  board  was  composed  of  five  men  who  heard 
appeals  in  exemption  cases  from  county  or  city 
boards.**  The  directions  for  mobilization  were 
issued,  August  16,  and  on  August  21,  the  secretary 
of  war  ordered  the  17,510  men  chosen  from  Indiana 
for  the  national  army  to  be  mobilized  at  Fort  Zach- 
ary  Taylor,  at  Louisville^  Kentucky,  with  the  troops 
from  southern  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  41,880  in  sJl. 
On  the  first  of  September  the  Indiana  guard  was  or- 
dered to  mobilize  at  Camp  Shelby,  Hattiesburg,  Mis- 
sissippi; except  the  First  Indiana  Field  artillery^ 
which  was  ordered  to  Camp  Mills,  on  Long  Island, 
preparatory  to  leaving  with  the  Bainbow  division 
for  France. 

The  army  organization  for  the  over  seas  service 
was  radically  changed.  A  full  regiment  numbered 
3,755  men,  divided  as  follows :   Headquarters  officers 

boy  at  work  oKXMes  a  hcff  In  Q^many,  and  In  aU  aerionsieflB 
remind  bim  that  be  is  facing  a  man's  job,  tbe  bnrdois,  bardsbips, 
and  sacriflces  of  wbicb  will  increase  as  tbe  war  lengthens.  To 
tbe  parent  I  would  say  tbat  tbis  enrollment  is  for  non-military 
seryice,  tbat  it  will  not  interfere  witb  tbe  boy'a  education  if  be 
attends  scbooi,  nor  will  it  disturb  bim  in  bis  occaimtion  if  be  is 
already  employed,  and  tbat  inasmuch  as  your  written  request 
for  his  furlough  or  discharge  must  be  immediately  granted,  be 
la  still  amenable  to  par^ital  control.  To  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  I  most  heartily  recommend  the  work  of  this  res^re 
as  a  permanent  contribution  to  our  economic  forces  and  express 
tbe  desire  tbat  tbe  service  to  tbe  state  and  nation  rendered  by 
these  boys  should  foe  regarded  by  the  public  as  Just  as  useful 
and  patriotic  within  the  limits  of  tbe  opportunity  afforded  as  the 
service  rendered  by  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches.  In  that  spirit 
you  should  lend  your  co-operation.''  The  governor's  proclamation. 
M  Official  BuUetin,  Aug.  15,  1917.  Tbe  divisions  are  b^re 
given,  the  counties  ol  each  division  and  tbe  members  of  each  board. 
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and  eompany,  308 ;  three  battalions  of  four  rifle  com- 
panies eachy  3,078;  one  supply  company,  140;  one 
machine  gon  company,  178 ;  one  medical  detachment, 
56.  A  riJSe  or  infantry  company  consisted  of  250 
men  and  6  officers.  The  company  was  made  np  of 
two  officers,  22  section  bombers  and  rifle  grenadiers, 
two  sections  of  riflemen  of  12  men  each,  and  one  sec- 
tion of  anto  riflemen,  11  men  and  4  guns.  A  machine 
gun  company  was  composed  of  6  officers  and  172  men 
with  12  regular  guns  and  4  spare  guns.  For  trans- 
portation and  camp  purposes  the  regiment  was  pro- 
vided with  22  combat  wagons,  16  rolling  kitchens,  22 
baggage  and  ration  wagons,  16  ration  carts,  15  water 
carts,  3  medical  carts,  24  machine  gun  carts,  59  rid- 
ing horses,  8  riding  mules,  332  draft  mules,  2  motor- 
cycles with  sidecars,  1  motor  car,  and  42  bicycles. 
Aside  from  the  usual  equipment  of  guns,  bayonets, 
and  pistols,  the  regiment  had  480  trench  knives  (40 
to  each  company),  192  automatic  rifles  (16  to  the 
company),  and  3  one-pounder  cannons.  The  head- 
quarters company  consisted  of  one  staflF  section  of 
36  men,  one  orderlies  section  of  29  men,  one  band 
section  of  28  men,  one  signal  platoon  of  77  men,  one 
sappers  and  bombers  platoon  of  43  men,  one  pioneer 
platoon  of  55  men,  and  one  one-pounder  cannon 
platoon  of  33  men. 

The  division  was  made  up  of  one  division  head- 
quarters, 164  men;  one  battalion  (4  companies)  of 
machine-guns,  768  men ;  two  infantry  brigades  com- 
posed, each,  of  2  regiments  and  3  machine-gun  com- 
panies, 16,420  men;  one  field  artillery  brigade  com- 
posed of  3  field  artillery  regiments  and  one  trench- 
mortar  battery,  5,068  men;  one  field  signal  battalion, 
262  men ;  one  re^ment  of  engineers,  1,666  men ;  head- 
quarters and  nolitary  police,  337  men;  ammunition 
train,  962  men ;  supply  train,  472  men ;  engineer  train, 
84  men ;  four  fidd  hospital  companies  and  four  ambu- 
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lance  oompanies,  949  men.  The  total  for  the  division 
was  27^52  men  under  a  major  general** 

Work  on  the  control  of  food  and  fuel  was  begun 
as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  war  was  inevitable. 
The  Indiana  public  utilities  conmiission  tried  with 
only  indifferent  success  to  regulate  the  coal  supply. 
After  numerous  conferences  with  coal  mine  operat- 
ors and  dealers  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  na- 
tional government  By  presidential  proclamation, 
August  21,  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  was  fixed, 
for  Indiana  coal,  at  $1.95  per  ton  for  run  of  the  mine, 
$2.20  for  screened  coal,  and  $1.70  for  slack.  On  the 
30th  of  August  the  price  of  wheat  was  fixed  at  $2.20 
at  Chicago. 

These  facts  are  stated  without  any  intention  of 
estimating  their  historic  value.  The  orders  here 
given  were  not  carried  out  at  once.  The  different 
contingents  of  the  national  army  were  sent  to  Louis- 
ville as  fast  as  the  camp  at  that  place  was  prepared 
to  receive  theuL  Most  of  the  Indiana  troops  were 
ordered  to  report  during  the  last  half  of  September. 
The  state  and  county  papers  of  that  period  contain 
notices  of  their  leaving  the  county  seats.  Patriotic 
crowds  gathered  at  the  stations  to  manifest  the  ap- 
preciation all  felt  for  those  who  were  making  the  sac- 
rifice. Preparations  were  begun  at  once  to  furnish 
everything  to  the  men  under  arms  to  make  their 
army  life  as  pleasant  as  such  life  can  be  made.  The 
generous  response  to  all  these  demands  indicated  be- 
yond question  that  Indiana  would  do  all,  and  more, 
that  the  government  asked.  The  different  organiza- 
tions of  Lidiana  National  guard  reported  to  Hatties- 
burg,  Mississippi,  about  the  dose  of  September,  go- 

t4  Official  BuUetin,  Sept  22,  1915.  A  stady  of  this  organl* 
KatioQ  will  show  what  effect  the  present  war  has  had  on  arm/ 
organization.  The  ratio  of  infantry  and  artUlery  is  as  Uxrm  ts 
four  while  cavalry  has  practically  disappeared. 
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ing  by  gaard  regiments  from  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison.** 

No  reliable  records  are  available  of  the  part  Indi- 
ana took  in  the  war.  There  were  asked  from  the  state 
6^80  volunteers  for  the  different  branches  of  the 
service,  and  39,586  responded.  The  Indiana  Na- 
tional guard  on  the  Mexican  border  numbered  3,100, 
but  when  mustered  into  federal  service  had  grown 
to  10,419. 

After  the  war  closed  the  soldiers  were  quietly 
returned  home,  May  7,  1919.  A  state-wide  celebra- 
tion was  held  at  Indianapolis  to  welcome  the  re- 
turned troops. 

The  excitement  during  the  period  was  in  no  wise 
comparable  to  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 
There  was  no  immediate  tangible  danger,  neither 
was  the  demand  so  great  in  the  latter  as  in  the  for- 
mer war.  The  resources  of  the  state  are  far  greater 
now,  the  war  was  to  be  far  away,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion concerning  the  loyalty  of  any  large  numbers  of 
people,  the  machinery  for  raising  the  present  army 
was  all  in  national  hands,  though  the  state  govern- 
ment assisted  in  every  possible  way,  saving  much 
time  and  money  to  the  national  government.  In 
brief,  the  war,  so  far  as  Indiana  was  concerned,  was 
a  business  affair,  carried  on  in  a  business  way,  and 
without  interfering  much  with  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  the  people. 

ss  The  Third  guard  regiment  left  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison 
for  Hattiesbnrg,  September  28.  The  First  and  Fourth  had  pre- 
ceded it  a  few  days,  while  the  Second  still  remained  in  the  state 
several  companies  being  on  guard  duty  at  the  industrial  centers 
of  the  state.    Indianapolis  News,  Sept  28,  1817. 
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litebaby  hi8toby 

§  206    Newspapebs 

The  history  of  literature  is  different  in  nature 
and  distinct  in  subject-matter  from  that  of  education. 
It  is  true  that  literary  men  and  women  are  educated, 
but  the  reverse  is  not  true  that  most  educated  men 
and  women  are  literary.  Literature  frequently 
springs  up  under  the  influence,  or  at  least  in  the 
neighborhood,  of  schools,  but  much  of  our  literature 
both  in  Indiana  and  elsewhere  has  not  been  even  re- 
motely connected  with  any  educational  institution. 
Nothing  in  the  field  of  research  has  been  more  puz- 
zling or  elusive  than  the  history  of  literature.  The 
birth,  development  or  inheritance  of  an  inspiration 
is  such  an  evanescent  event  that  historians  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  evidence,  nor  have  psychologists 
in  their  laboratories  been  able  to  account  for  it  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  some  explanation  of  literary 
genius,  but  in  most  cases  about  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  hide  our  defeat  as  best  we  can  under  the  old 
statement  that  genius  is  bom,  not  made. 

In  spite  of  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  evidence 
and  the  disappointment  at  the  results,  there  are 
events  and  circumstances  in  early  Indiana  history  so 
closely  connected  with  later  literary  production  that 
they  at  least  become  interesting  if  not  significant 
The  earliest  activity  in  Indiana  that  might,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  term,  be  called  literary,  was  at  Vin- 
cennes.  Sometime  during  the  year  1804,  Elihu  Stout, 
a  former  apprentice  of  the  Bradf ords,  of  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
drifted  into  Vincennes  with  the  materials  of  a  news- 
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paper.  The  Indiana  Gazette,  as  the  paper  was  called, 
made  its  appearance  on  the  natal  day  of  the  republic, 
1804.  Editor  Stout  was  a  printer  rather  than  a  lit- 
erary man,  but  he  gathered  about  him  a  group  of 
men,  some  of  whom  later  developed  literary  taste  if 
not  skill.^ 

At  the  head  of  the  group  was  Governor  Harrison, 
whose  frequent  references  to  the  classics  in  all  his 
state  papers  do  not  permit  us  to  forget  that  he  was  a 
college  man.  His  state  papers  and  personal  letters 
show  that  he  was  not  insensitive  to  literary  charm. 
He  delighted  in  the  society  of  such  men  as  Jo.  Dav- 
iess, Benjamin  Parke  and  Thomas  Randolph.  The 
pages  of  the  Western  Sun^  give  us  occasional  glances 
of  these  congenial  characters  in  their  little  reading 
room,  searching  the  eastern  papers  for  news  of  the 
great  Napoleon,  or  drawing  up  stilted  communica- 
tions for  the  columns  of  the  Stm,  or  perhaps  taking 
part  in  some  amateur  theatrical  performance  in  their 

1  W.  H.  Venable,  Beginn4ng8  of  Literary  Culture  in  the  Ohio 
VaUey,  200:  "As  early  as  1806,  the  talented  and  aspiring  young 
men  who  had  settled  here  established  what  they  called  a  Theefpian 
Society/  and  gave  entertainments  as  often  as  once  a  week  and 
sometimes  oftener.  These  histrionic  exhibitions  were  liberally 
patronized  by  the  citizens  and  were  well  attended,  and  were  very 
entertaining,  instmctive,  and  successful.  The  society  continued 
to  exist  and  flourish  until  several  years  after  the  admission  of 
the  state  into  the  union,  and  with  a  waning  existence  until  as 
late  as  1830.  All  the  younger  members  of  the  bar,  the  surgeons 
and  officers  of  the  army,  the  medical  profession,  and  many  of  the 
merchants  and  those  engaged  In  the  trades  took  part  In  these 
literary  performances.  A  programme  of  the  play  and  the  cast 
of  characters  were  printed  by  the  editor  of  the  £fim,  who  also 
took  part  hi  the  performances.  I  have  flies  of  many  of  these 
printed  programmes."  The  facts  of  this  section  are  taken  from 
a  series  of  articles  In  the  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star  of  1916. 

2  The  Indiana  Gazette  burned  about  one  and  one-half  years 
after  It  was  founded  and  the  Western  Sun  took  its  place,  beghi- 
ning  July  4,  .1807. 
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local  playhouse.   They  even  planned,  and  all  but  sue* 
oeeded,  in  establishing  a  college. 

It  seemed  at  one  time  that  Vincennes  would  rival 
Lexington  as  a  center  of  culture,  but  the  exigencies 
of  frontier  life  prevented  the  young  plant  from  de- 
veloping even  into  flower.  Harrison  was  called  to 
lead  the  army  against  Tecumseh  and  never  returned. 
Randolph  and  Daviess  fell  at  Tippecanoe  where  they 
rest  side  by  side  on  the  battlefield.  When  the  war 
was  over  the  glory  of  the  little  capital  on  the  Wa- 
bash had  departed  though  its  influence  lived  on. 
Social  culture  must  wait  to  some  extent  on  political 
accommodation  and  sectional  selfishness.  Indiana 
was  set  back  socially  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  the 
two  removals  of  its  capitaL  Vincennes  had  pro- 
gressed as  far  in  1810  as  Indianapolis  had  in  1835. 
But  Indiana  has  not  been  peculiar  in  this  respect 
The  social  capital  of  Kentuc^  was  at  Lexington  and 
later  at  Louisville,  while  its  political  capital  was  at 
Frankfort.  Cincinnati  was  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  the  political  headship  in  Ohio,  whose  political 
capital  flitted  from  Marietta  to  Chillicothe  and  thence 
to  Columbus.  Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Wis- 
consin were  in  still  worse  luck.  In  fact  Indiana  was 
the  first  to  secure  the  benefit  of  a  united  social,  com- 
mercial and  political  capitaL 

Benjamin  Parke  and  Isaac  Blackford,  two  of  the 
most  scholarly  of  the  Vincennes  group,  came  on  with 
the  capital  to  Corydon.  This  village  in  1814  was  not 
without  poetic  charm.  It  is  said  Governor  Harrison 
found  life  attractive  on  his  Blue  River  farm,  in  com- 
pany with  Spier  Spencer,  John  Tipton,  Dennis  Pen- 
nington and  their  neighbors.  Nearby  was  Squire 
Boone's  mill,  with  the  devout  inscription: 
I  sit  and  sing  my  soul's  salvation 
And  pledge  the  God  of  my  creation.' 

s  Charles  ICoores,  In  IndkmB  Magwrine  cf  Hiitory,  XIII,  dOi 
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To  this  village,  nestled  in  the  hills,  came  Parke  and 
Blackford,  two  of  the  best  lawyers  of  early  Indiana. 
Thither  also  came  Governor  Jennings,  the  politician. 
From  New  Albany  or  Louisville  came  Reuben  W. 
Nelson  with  the  inevitable  newspaper,  this  one  being 
named  the  Indiana  Herald.  By  1825  the  capital  could 
boast  of  such  men  as  Armstrong  Brandon,  and  his 
brother  Jesse,  who  were  the  personal  friends  of  Col. 
E.  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  and  editors  of  the  Indi- 
ana Gazette;  Samuel  Judah,  a  graduate  of  Rutgers ; 
Charles  Dewey,  a  graduate  of  Williams;  Harbin 
Moore,  our  first  attorney  general;  Samuel  Merrill,  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth.  Already  they  had  organized 
a  lyceum,  had  founded  the  State  Law  library  and 
were  flirting  with  several  of  the  Muses  when  the 
ruthless  hand  of  politics  snatched  from  their  town 
its  chief  attraction. 

Outside  of  Vincennes  the  first  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Indiana  was  the  Western  Eagle,  founded  by 
Seth  M.  Leavenworth  and  William  Hendricks  at 
Madison,  in  1813.  They  brought  their  press  with 
them  from  Cincinnati.  The  Eagle  soon  moved  out 
to  Lexington  and  the  Indiana  Republican  took  its 
place.  In  1815  there  came  to  the  thriving  town  of 
Brookville  a  peripatetic  printer  named  John  Scott, 
who  founded  the  Brookville  Enquirer  in  1815.  About 
the  same  time  William  C.  Keen,  an  Ohio  printer,  with 
the  aid  of  John  Francis  Dufour,  founder  of  Vevay, 
established  the  Indiana  Register  at  Vevay.  Thus 
when  Indiana  became  a  state  it  had  a  half-dozen 
voices  to  announce  the  fact. 

These  pioneer  Indiana  papers  are  very  poor  spec- 
imens of  the  newspaper  art,  with  their  long  articles 
culled  from  the  eastern  papers,  the  vacuous  messages 
and  proclamations  of  the  governor  and  president, 
with  one  or  more  labored  essays  in  language  that 
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wonld  have  astonished  Milton,  signed  by  some  one 
of  Plntarch's  heroes. 

After  Benjamin  Parke  left  Corydon  he  made  his 
home  at  Salem.  Here  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  he 
became  one  of  the  leaders  in  a  gronp  of  veritably  lit- 
erary men.  Here,  also,  after  he  left  Madison,  was 
the  home  of  Christopher  Harrison,  a  graduate  of  St 
Johns,  Annapolis,  whose  tragic  life  itself  was  a 
romance.  Ebenezer  Patrick  and  Beebe  Booth  estab- 
lished the  Salem  Tocsin  as  early  as  March,  1818.  An 
anonymous  edition  of  the  Life  of  Bonaparte  (by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States)  from  this  press  in  1818, 
seems  to  be  among  the  very  first  books  of  a  literary 
character  published  in  the  state.  The  letters  of 
**Agricola''  in  the  Indiana  Phoenix,  published  at 
Salem  by  Ebenezer  Patrick,  were  somewhat  like  the 
later  letters  on  farming  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
Henry  S.  Handy,  John  Allen,  James  G.  May,  W.  H. 
May,  Dr.  Charles  Hay  and  Royal  B.  Child,  all  early 
citizens  of  Salem,  were  no  ordinary  backwoodsmen. 
Dr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Child  issued  a  Whig  paper,  the 
Monitor,  in  which  Dr.  Hay  discussed  politics.  Here, 
in  Salem,  in  a  cozy  little  brick  cottage,  October  8, 
1838,  was  bom  John  M.  Hay,  the  poet  and  statesman, 
and  here  he  lived  till  184L*  So  strongly  was  the 
atmosphere  of  early  Salem  charged  with  literary 
sentiment  that  in  1827  a  Literary  Register  was  pub- 
lished, fed  and  supported  by  two  strong  literary 
societies  which  then  flourished.  Of  this  society  also 
were  the  Truebloods  and  Morrisons,  who  led  the  fight 
for  education  in  Indiana  and  kept  Salem  for  a  half 
century  an  educational  center. 

Among  the  aggressive  characters,  gathered  around 
Editor  Stout  in  territorial  Vincennes,  was  John  Os- 

4  W.  R.  Thayer,  The  Life  of  John  Bay,  I,  5.  The  story  of 
LieuteDant-Goyemor  Harrison  Is  told  in  Wooll^i's  Bioffraphical 
Sketches, 
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bomey  a  refugee  Loyalist  from  New  York  and  upper 
Canada.  Though  a  partner  of  Stout,  he  was  opposed 
to  him  morally  and  politically.  With  the  departure 
of  the  capital,  the  Western  Sim  was  not  able  to  sup- 
port two  publishers,  so  Osborne  set  out  again  for  the 
frontier.  At  Terre  Haute  he  founded  the  Western 
Register,  the  pioneer  paper  of  that  city.  As  his  ap- 
prentice, served  Samuel  B.  Gookins,  later  the  judge 
and  lawyer,  a  native  of  Vermont.  From  Vermont 
also  came  Amory  Kinney,  a  lawyer  and  educational 
leader.  From  Washington  City  came  Thomas  Dow- 
ling,  the  politician,  a  partner  later  of  Milton  Gregg 
in  publishing  the  Western  Statesman  at  Lawrence- 
burg.  There  were  also  Josephus  and  John  CoUett, 
the  scientists.  These  were  a  few  of  the  leaders  in 
that  early  Terre  Haute  society  which  bred  Jacob 
Page  Chapman,  the  editor,  Bidiard  W.  Thompson" 
and  Daniel  W.  Voorhees,**  the  eloquent  lawyers  and 
politicians. 

From  Terre  Haute  Mr.  Osborne  went  to  Green- 
castle  where  he  was  connected  with  the  Hoosier  Plow 
Boy,  the  first  newspaper  of  that  town,  and  was  also 
active  in  the  founding  of  Asbury  university.  As 
companions  he  had  William  J.  Bums,  Judge  Delana 
B.  Eckels,  and  the  faculty  of  Asbury,  many  of  whom 
were  noted  for  literary  ability.  Osborne  was  always 
urgent  in  the  anti-slavery  and  temperance  causes. 

The  Whitewater  valley  and  its  tributary  settle- 
ments have  been,  from  the  first,  promoters  of  the 
broader  culture,  but  no  single  town  or  city  can  claim 
the  hegemony  of  the  region.  Brookville  was  the  pio- 
neer and  most  distinguished  community  in  the  valley. 
A  company  of  well-known  lawyers  of  the  old  Third 

B  Mr.  Thompson  is  the  author  of  The  Papacy  and  the  CivU 
Power,  History  of  the  Protective  Tariff,  Footprinta  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  Personal  Recollections  of  Sixteen  Presidents, 

•  D.  W.  VoorheeSj  Forty  Years  of  Oratory. 
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circuit  employed  John  Scott  to  publish  the  Enquirer 
and  Indiana  Telegraph  at  Brookville  in  1815.  Bethuel 
F.  Morris,  Miles  C.  Eggleston,  D.  J.  Caswell,  and 
William  C.  Drew  were  the  leaders  of  this  movement. 
Morris  was  later,  for  many  years,  a  leading  citizen  of 
Indianapolis,  Eggleston  was  the  most  famous  of  the 
old  circuit  judges,  Caswell  became  a  leader  of  the 
Cincinnati  bar  and  Drew  was  the  pioneer  lawyer  of 
Bipley  county.  Here,  at  Brookville,  in  1833,  C.  F. 
Clarkson  founded  the  Indiana  American,  one  of  the 
leading  whig  papers  of  the  state,  and  edited  it  till 
1853  when  he  passed  the  work  on  to  a  worthy  succes- 
sor, Thomas  A.  Goodwin,  a  member  of  the  first  grad- 
uating class  of  Asbury.  The  Repository,  founded  in 
1827,  was  a  strictly  literary  jouiiialy  as  was  the  Visi- 
tor, which  ran  for  a  decade  or  so  after  1884. 

Though  Lawrenceburg  was  almost  as  early  in  the 
newspaper  field  as  Brookville,  two  or  three  early 
papers  died  in  their  infancy  before  the  Indiana  Pal- 
ladium began  its  career  in  1825.  Its  founders,  Mil- 
ton Gregg  and  David  V.  Culley,  are  better  known  as 
citizens  of  other  towns ;  Gregg  as  editor  of  the  New 
Albany  Tribune  and  Culley  as  registrar  of  the  In- 
dianapolis land  office.  At  the  same  time  a  wandering 
minstrel  named  W.  Dawson  found  enough  encour- 
agement among  the  starchy  old  Revolutionary  heroes 
to  enable  him  to  publish  a  **  Political  and  Literary 
Miscellany*'  which  he  called  the  Intelligencer.  It 
was  on  the  Western  Statesman  of  Lawrenceburg  un- 
der Gregg  that  Augustus  Jocelyn,  Judge  David 
Laird,  Thomas  Dowling  and  C.  F.  Clarkson  caught 
the  typomania  and  carried  the  infection  to  as  many 
Indiana  towns. 

The  newspaper  life  of  New  Albany  was  for  many 
years  overshadowed  by  that  of  LouisviUe.  Ebenezer 
Patrick,  a  Methodist  preacher,  after  his  experience 
with  the  Salem  Tocsin,  came  to  New  Albany  in  1821 
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and  founded  the  Chronicle.  It  was  followed  by  a  so- 
ciety paper,  named  the  Miscroscope,  in  1824.  The 
Crescent  of  1825  was  backed  by  Reuben  W.  Nelson  of 
the  old  Corydon  Indiana  Herald,  who  twice  made 
races  against  William  Hendricks  for  confess.  His 
political  articles  show  him  to  have  been  a  writer  of 
some  skill,  better  than  the  average  of  his  day.  But 
the  first  real  newspaper  of  New  Albany  was  the 
Gazette,  founded  in  1830,  the  same  year  with  the 
famous  Louisville  Journal  of  George  D.  Prentice. 
The  files  of  the  Gazette  for  twenty  years  mirror  the 
eager  energy  of  the  little  metropolis  nestled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Knobs.  In  its  oflSce  were  trained  the  Col- 
lins brothers,  James,  Henry  and  Thomas,  Ignatius 
Mattingly,  William  and  Leonard  Green,  Theodore  L. 
Bamett,  the  rival  and  bitter  enemy  of  the  Chapmans 
of  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  and  finally  Milton 
Gregg.  The  Gazette,  its  successor,  the  Tribime,  and 
their  rival,  the  Ledger,  were  good  papers,  equals  of 
the  Louisville  Journal  in  everything  but  literary 
elegance. 

As  noted  above.  Keen  and  Duf our  had  founded 
the  Indiana  Register  at  Vevay  in  1816.  Hither,  in 
1819,  came  John  Douglas  and  printed  this  paper  one 
year,  before  he  went  on  to  Corydon,  whence  as  state 
printer  he  passed  to  Indianapolis  to  edit  the  Indiana 
State  Journal.  Here  also  worked  John  Allen  before 
he  started  the  famous  Salem  Annotater.  The  Vevay 
Weekly  Messenger,  published  by  W.  C.  Keen,  after 
1831,  at  his  country  home  near  Vevay,  which  he 
called  ** Printers'  Betreat,'*  was  a  purely  literary 
sheet  and  retains  some  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  Egglestons,  Julia  Dumont  and  Amanda  Duf  our 
grew  up. 

Clark  county,  although  the  second  oldest  settle- 
ment in  the  state,  was  not  so  prominent  in  early  news- 
paper work.    Sometime  about  1818  George  Smith 
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and  his  step-son,  Nathaniel  Bolton,  founded  the 
Indianian  at  Jeffersonville.  Smith  was  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  trained  in  the  printers'  craft  on  the  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  Observer  and  the  Cincinnati  Liberty 
Hall  and  Gazette.  In  December,  1821,  they  went  to 
Indianapolis  and  the  following  January  28,  in  a  log 
cabin  on  West  Maryland  street,  began  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Indianapolis  Gazette,  the  first  paper  pub- 
lished in  the ''capital  in  the  woods."  March  7, 1823, 
Harvey  Gregg,  of  New  Castle,  Kentucky,  a  lawyer, 
and  Douglas  Maguire,  also  of  Kentucky,  founded  the 
Western  Censor  and  Emigrants'  Guide.  These  pa- 
pers, the  former  becoming  the  Sentinel,  the  latter 
the  Journal,  continued  the  leading  political  pai>ers  of 
the  state  till  February  26,  1906,  and  June  8,  1904, 
respectively.  The  best  known  editor  of  the  Sentind 
was  Jacob  Page  Chapman,  that  of  the  Journal  was 
John  D.  Def  rees.  Of  the  one  hundred  or  more  news- 
papers and  magazines  published  in  Indianapolis  dur- 
ing the  first  century  of  its  history,  these  two  will 
remain  the  best  expositors  of  its  life  and  growth. 

Wayne  county's  pioneer  paper  was  the  Intelligen- 
cer of  Bichmond,  dating  from  December  29,  1821. 
However,  neither  the  Intelligencer,  nor  its  successor, 
the  Public  Ledger,  nor  the  Western  Emporium, 
founded  at  Centerville  by  John  Scott,  from  Brook- 
ville,  in  1824,  was  comparable  in  influence  to  the  Pal- 
ladium, founded  January  1, 1831,  and  still  alive.  Its 
two  famous  early  editors  were  D.  P.  Holloway  and 
John  Finley,  both  of  Cincinnati  training.  Around 
the  Palladium  grew  up  a  group  of  fairly  good  pio- 
neer writers,  including  Finley,  Judge  S.  E.  Perkins, 
of  the  Jeffersonian,  James  Elder,  John  T.  Plunamer, 
Caleb  Clark,  editor  of  the  Washingt onions,  a  tem- 
perance advocate  carrying  a  page  or  two  of  stories 
and  poems,  Amelia  Bloomer,  editor  of  the  LUy,  and 
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Isaac  Julian,  founder  of  the  Indiana  Radical,  the 
father  of  George  W.  Julian,  the  political  agitator. 

At  Connersville  Samuel  W.  Parker,  lawyer,  edi- 
tor, politician  and  poet,  gathered  around  his  paper, 
the  Clarion,  perhaps  the  most  gifted  group  of  writ- 
ers in  the  state  at  that  time.  It  included  as  its  leader 
Samuel  W.  Parker,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  Ohio, 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  John  0.  Kane,  William  S.  Burrows, 
Lavinia  Brownlee  and  Louise  Chitwood. 

North  of  the  National  road  the  journalists  first 
put  in  their  appearance  at  Logansport  and  Lafay- 
ette. The  irrepressible  John  Scott  from  the  White- 
water valley  founded  the  Pottawattomie  and  Miami 
Times  at  Logansport,  August  15,  1829,  while  the 
Indian  camps  were  yet  in  the  village.  The  heading 
of  the  paper  was  adorned  with  the  cut  of  a  deer^s 
antlers,  which  suggested  to  the  settlers  the  name 
** Pottawattomie  Buck,*'  by  which  the  paper  was 
known.  From  this  office  graduated  a  whole  company 
of  editors,  lawyers,  writers  and  scholars.  Chief  of 
these  were  WUliam  J.  Bums,  son-in-law  of  Scott, 
Stanislaus  Lasselle,  John  B.  Dillon,  the  historian, 
Thomas  Bringhurst,  Daniel  P.  Baldwin,  W.  Swift 
Wright,  C.  B.  Knowlton,  S.  A.  Hall  and  Horace  P. 
Biddle. 

Lafayette  was  only  a  few  days  behind  its  neigh- 
bor in  establishing  its  first  paper,  the  Free  Press  and 
Commercial  Advertiser,  September  29, 1829.  Its  edi- 
tor was  Major  John  B.  Semans.  The  successor  of 
this  paper,  the  Journal,  has  continued  to  the  present 
one  of  the  influential  papers  of  the  state.  Crawf  ords- 
ville  followed,  October  18, 1831,  with  the  Record,  of 
which  the  Tippec€Uioe  hero.  Judge  Isaac  Naylor,  was 
the  best-known  editor.  T.  H.  B.  McCain,  of  the 
Crawf  ordsville  Journal,  was  an  influential  editor  in 
whose  office  a  family  of  editors  received  training. 

South  Bend  has  been  known  quite  as  well  through 
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its  editors  as  throngh  its  wagon  factories.  The  first 
of  its  editors  were  the  Def  rees  brothers,  John  D.  and 
Joseph  H.,  who  founded  the  North-Western  Pioneer 
and  the  St.  Joseph  Intelligencer  at  South  Bend,  No- 
vember 16,  1831.  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  the  Register, 
and  John  B.  StoU,  of  the  Times,  have  sustained  the 
reputation.  In  Allen  county,  the  Sentinel,  of  Port 
Wayne,  was  founded  by  Thomas  Tigar  and  S.  V.  B. 
Noel,  the  former  a  journeyman  printer  from  York- 
shire, England,  the  latter  from  the  Indiana  State 
Journal  of  Indianapolis.  Ajround  this  office  grew  up 
or  collected  a  number  of  writers  and  editors  of  local 
note.  John  Dawson,  of  the  Times,  came  to  be  the 
best  known  of  the  editors.  Those  of  a  literary  dispo- 
sition organized  the  Young  Men's  Literary  Associa- 
tion and  published  their  papers  in  the  Laurel  Wreath, 
the  Casket,  and  the  Summit  City  Journal. 

The  pioneer  paper  of  Laporte  was  the  Laporte 
Whig,  founded  in  1838  by  J.  M.  Stuart  and  S.  C.  Ois- 
bee.  Capt.  A.  P.  Andrew  published  it  awhile  and 
sold  it  to  P.  A.  Stewart,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Gen.  Jasper  Packard  was  editor 
of  the  Union,  a  successor  of  the  Whig  during  early 
war  times.  Thomas  Jemegan  edited  the  Indiana 
Tocsin  in  Laporte  in  the  forties.  John  C.  Walker 
and  Charles  G.  Powell  were  later  the  leading  editors 
of  the  town.  Around  these  men  grew  up  a  strong 
activity  in  educational  and  church  affairs. 

The  Goshen  Democrat  perhaps  holds  the  record 
in  the  north  end  of  the  state  for  continuity.  It  ap- 
peared in  1837  and  still  continues  without  change  of 
name  or  policy.  Dr.  E.  W.  H.  Ellis,  its  editor  from 
1839  to  1850,  was  known  throughout  the  state.  W.  A. 
Beane  and  his  son  Joseph  have  conducted  the  Demo- 
crat for  over  sixty  years. 

These  pioneer  editors  and  their  successors  have 
been  the  makers,  in  large  measure,  of  public  opinion 
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in  the  state.  None  of  them  in  reputation  compares 
favorably  with  Horace  Greeley  or  in  ability  with 
Henry  Watterson.  They  were  not  as  a  group  so 
scholarly  as  the  lawyers  or  the  ministers,  but  the  edi- 
torial writing  has  been  fairly  good.  The  old-time 
editorial  of  the  forties  and  fifties  had  a  literary  style 
and  flavor  which  one  misses  in  the  present  day  news- 
paper. Not  one  of  these  editors  built  up  a  personal 
following  which  enabled  him  to  dictate  either  politi- 
cally or  otherwise.  Excepting  the  Sentinel,  in  the 
forties,  under  the  Chapmans,  they  have  been  the  ser- 
vants of  the  parties  they  represented.  There  have 
been  comparatively  few  independent  newspapers  in 
the  state,  the  present  Indianapolis  News  being  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  example.  What  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  editors  on  the  political,  educa- 
tional, social  and  literary  life  of  the  state  has  been, 
can  only  be  approximately  estimated.  It  seems  not 
too  much  to  say,  however,  that  they  are  worthy  of 
being  placed  beside  the  teachers,  preachers  and  law- 
yers among  the  builders  of  the  state. 

§  207    Obatoby 

In  Indiana  public  speaking  has  always  been  highly 
appreciated.  The  first  public  speakers  were  the 
preachers.  The  ordinary  pastors,  the  itinerant  Meth- 
odist circuit-riders,  the  missionaries  and  especially 
the  Baptist  preachers,  each  had  peculiarities  of  style 
and  delivery  and  each  left  marked  traces  on  later 
generations  of  public  speakers.  The  Baptists  and 
Methodists  depended  largely  on  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment  for  their  utterance.  In  many  instances 
the  preacher  had  not  decided  on  his  text  until  after 
he  reached  the  meeting  place.  Enthusiasm  was  the 
chief  ingredient  of  their  oratory.  Speaking  from 
notes  or  reading  a  sermon  was  not  tolerated.'^    So 

t  Peter  Cartwrigfat  remarked  of  a  young  eastern  preacher 
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widespread  was  this  prejudice  that  there  are  few 
audiences  in  Indiana  even  today  but  what  have  a 
decided  preference  for  this  ** off-hand'*  delivery. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  eloquence  of  such 
preachers  as  Peter  Cartwright,  Calvin  Buter  or 
James  Havens  of  the  Methodist  church ;  Elijah  Qood- 
win,  James  Mathes^  or  Benjamin  Franklin  of  the 
Christian;  John  Vawter,  Isaac  McCoy  or  Jesse  L. 
Holman  of  the  Baptist;  John  M.  Dickey,  Samuel  T. 
Scott,  or  W.  M.  Martin  of  the  Presbyterian.  These 
are  only  representative  of  several  hundreds  of  these 
old-fashioned  preachers  whose  extemporaneous  elo- 
quence delighted  and  edified  the  first  generation  of 
Hoosiers.  They  were  not  scholarly  men,  neither 
were  they  uneducated.  They  had  adventured  nar- 
rowly in  the  field  of  human  literature  but  in  the  field 
of  human  life  they  had  been  in  touch  with  reality  at 
many  points.  What  they  lacked  in  breadth  tiiey 
made  up  in  depth  and  intensity.  The  Bible  they  had 
by  heart  and  over  its  problems  they  pondered  deeply 
as  they  read  horseback  along  the  lonely  trails.  The 
substaoice  of  their  discourse,  then,  was  a  compound 
of  the  Bible  and  their  own  experience,  formulated  in 
homely,  picturesque  phrases.  They  preached  the 
judgments  of  God  and  the  damning  influence  of  sin, 
a  wholesome  theology  to  the  rough,  lawless  frontiers- 
men. There  was  no  waiting  for  an  elegant  term,  but 
the  common  word,  though  a  stranger  to  any  diction- 
ary, was  impressed.*    The  camp  meeting  and  the 

q)eakiiig  from  notes  that  ''it  made  him  think  of  a  gosling  that 
had  got  the  straddles  by  wading  in  the  dew.**  W.  H.  Milbom, 
Pioneers,  Preachers,  and  People  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.    417. 

•  Such  hard-hitting  words  as  cantankerous,  tetotaeioudy, 
rambonctious,  sockdologer,  ezplatterate,  absqaatnlate,  formed  the 
basis  for  emphasis.  The  surging  crowd  was  at  the  speaker's 
ellMw  and  no  honey-dew  would  satisfy  it  For  examples  of  this 
language  see  Benjamin  Franklin,  Twenty  Sermons:  Hallos  The 
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joint  debate  furnished  the  best  stages  for  these  ora- 
tors. The  fact  that  audiences  were  held  through  suc- 
cessive days  is  ample  proof  of  the  speakers'  powers 
over  their  audiences.  It  hardly  need  be  observed 
that  no  one  now  would  listen  to  such  sermons  except 
for  amusement.* 

The  influence  of  college  training  on  the  oratory  of 
the  preachers  has  been  noticeable  and  interesting.  In 
general  the  fire  of  the  earlier  day  has  been  cooled. 
Elegance  has  supplanted  force  and,  excepting  one 
school,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  second  generation 
of  preachers  was  as  effective  as  the  first.  Asbury 
university  developed  a  school  of  oratory,  the  most 
pronounced  in  the  state.  Whether  due  to  its  curricu- 
lum, instruction  or  the  direct  influence  of  a  line  of 
eloquent  bishops  connected  with  the  school,  is  not 
apparent,  but  tiie  heat  of  the  early  missionaries  has 
been  preserved  while  grace  and  diction  have  been 
added.  Matthew  Simpson,  Thomas  Bowman,  John 
P.  D.  John,  H.  A.  Gobin,  John  B.  DeMotte  and  Ed- 
win Holt  Hughes  have  been  among  the  leading  ora- 
tors of  the  country. 

The  second  group  of  orators  to  appear  in  Indiana, 
in  fact  they  were  contemporaries  of  the  preachers, 
was  the  circuit-riding  attorneys,  the  so-called  **  great 
lawyers.'*  Each  judge  presided  over  a  circuit,  com- 
posed of  from  six  to  twelve  counties.  Accompanying 

yew  Purchase  (Woodbnm  Edition),  371;  W.  0.  Smith,  Indiana 
Miscellany;  Strickland,  Autobiography  of  Peter  Cartwright;  Cath- 
arine Cleveland,  The  Chreat  Revival,  There  is  considerable  liter- 
ature of  this  material  in  Indiana  university  library. 

•  The  best  accounts  of  these  joint  debates  are  in  James 
Mathes*  Christian  Teacher,  the  works  of  Alexander  Campbell, 
Mathes'  Life  of  Ooodwin  and  other  volumes  of  that  date.  Erasmus 
Manford,  an  Universalist  of  Terre  Haute,  was  a  famous  debater. 
Records  of  at  least  a  score  of  his  debates  remain.  The  Owen- 
Campbell  debate  at  Cincinnati  attracted  national  attention  some- 
what like  a  World  Series  baseball  game  at  present 
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them  from  county  seat  to  county  seat  was  a  calvacade 
of  lawyers.  On  all  and  singular  occasions  these  men 
were  expected  to  be,  and  were  ready  to  deliver  an 
oration.  On  a  court  case  that  would  now  be  ^ ^ argued' ' 
in  half  an  hour,  each  lawyer  then  demanded  a  half 
day  while  not  infrequently  an  important  murder  case 
was  *  *  argued ' '  three  days.  On  such  occasions  all  the 
gentry  round  gathered  to  the  courtyard  to  hear  the 
**  pleading.'* 

These  men  were  more  popular  than  the  preachers 
and  on  all  social  or  festive  occasions  such  as  muster 
day,  Fourth  of  July  and  barbecues,  or  more  especial- 
ly at  banquets  given  to  visiting  statesmen,  made  the 
addresses.  Fortunately  hundreds  of  these  latter 
orations  are  preserved  in  the  local  newspapers, 
where  they  were  printed,  in  spite  of  the  **  strong  pro- 
test ' '  of  the  authors.  There  was  one  common  subject 
for  all  these  convivial  eflforts:  The  liberty  of  our 
country  and  its  glorious  achievements.  The  long, 
sonorous  phrases  borrowed  from  Patrick  Henry,  the 
Adamses,  Webster,  Clay,  Pitt  and  Burke  were  the 
staple.  As  the  orator,  with  staring  eyes  and  flaming 
face,  delivered  himself  of  these  ponderous  periods 
the  rustics  expressed  their  admiration  in  many  a 
boisterous  cheer.  Before  a  jury  the  best  of  the  cir- 
cuit-riders had  unbounded  influence.  Their  inten- 
sive study  of  Blackstone  and  Coke  made  them  mas- 
ters of  the  best  legal  language.  Such  men  as  Charles 
Dewey,  0.  H.  Smith,  Samuel  Judah  and  Joseph  Jer- 
negan  were  pleasing,  forceful  speakers.  No  better 
training  in  oratory  was  then  anywhere  to  be  had 
than  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  these  lawyers. 

Their  successors,  profiting  by  the  examples  of 
hearing  their  predecessors  and  by  the  training  to  be 
had  in  the  colleges,  were  more  polished  orators.  Such 
men  as  Henry  S.  Lane,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Daniel  W. 
Voorhees,  (Jeorge  G.  Dunn,  Joseph  E.  McDonald  and 
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James  Whitcomb  were  not  excelled  as  forensic  plead- 
ers at  the  bar  in  this  country.  Many  of  them  had  a 
national  reputation  and  a  nation-wide  practice.  Mod- 
ern law  practice  is  not  conducive  to  the  production 
of  this  kind  of  orators  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  their  equals  will  ever  again  be  heard  in  the  court 
rooms  of  Indiana.^® 

Closely  related  to  the  legal  profession  have  been 
the  political  orators  of  the  state.  In  fact  most  of  our 
politicians  have  been  lawyers.  Their  oratory  on  the 
hustings  has  been  the  most  characteristic  literary 
expression  of  the  Indiana  people.  In  its  freedom,  its 
extravagance,  its  buoyancy,  its  piquancy,  enthusiasm 
and  whole-heartedness  it  has  expressed  Indiana  life 
more  fully  than  any  other  form  of  literature.  It  is 
best  studied  by  periods  and  parties.  From  1825  to 
1850  the  Whig  and  Jacksonian  Democratic  orators 
held  the  stage.  Of  the  Whigs  the  best  known  were 
Joseph  6.  Marshall,  Samuel  Parker,  B.  W.  Thomp- 
son, George  G.  Dunn  and  Henry  S.  Lane.  These  rep- 
resented all  phases  of  oratory.  Marshall  was  stately, 
dignified  and  Websterian;  Parker  was  literary,  mus- 
ical and  picturesque ;  Thompson  was  verbose,  remi- 
niscent, but  interesting ;  Dunn  was  refined  and  liter- 
ary, but  keen  and  cutting ;  Lane  was  illustrative,  alle- 
gorical, resembling  Lincoln  in  the  use  of  pithy 
incident. 

Opposed  to  these  were  James  Whitcomb,  Tilgh- 
man  Howard,  Edward  Hannegan,  Joseph  A.  Wright 
and  John  W.  Davis  as  representatives  of  the  Demo- 
cratic orators.    Whitcomb  was  most  polished,  pleas- 

10  Only  a  few  examples  of  this  kind  of  oratory  have  been 
fireserved.  O.  H.  Smith,  Trials  and  Sketches,  Is  the  best  refer- 
ence. In  Courts  and  Latoyers  of  Indiana  the  author  has  treated 
this  subject  more  fully.  In  Bench  and  Bar,  D.  D.  Banta  and 
W.  W.  Thornton  have  given  their  appreciation  of  these  men.  See, 
also,  Daniel  W.  Voorhees*  Forty  Tears  of  Oratory, 
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ing  and  statesmanly;  Hannegan  was  impulsivey  im- 
passioned, irresistable  and  perhaps  the  most  elo- 
quent political  speaker  in  the  state,  at  least  in  his 
day.  To  hear  a  pair  of  these  men,  a  Whig  and  a 
Democrat,  engage  in  a  joint  debate  was  such  a  treat 
as  would  cause  men  to  take  their  families  twenty  to 
forty  miles  in  ox  wagons  to  hear.  Few  examples  of 
this  oratory  remain  but  the  united  testimony  of  a 
generation  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  was  enjoyed  by 
those  who  heard  it. 

The  Civil  war  group  includes  among  many  others, 
0.  P.  Morton,  Ashbel  P.  WiUard,  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks, Schuyler  Colfax,  David  Turpie,  Albert  G. 
Porter,  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Daniel  W.  Voorhees  and  George  W.  Julian.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  compare  these  men.  Thousands  of 
men  now  living  have  sat  under  the  spell  of  their 
voices  and  scores  of  their  speeches  have  been  pre- 
served. While  the  flavor  of  oratory  is  usually  lost 
in  mere  reading,  some  of  the  speeches  of  these  men 
may  yet  be  read  for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  informa- 
tion. A  younger  group  of  political  speakers,  now 
living,  bid  fair  to  excel  all  their  predecessors  in  this 
field,  though  it  is  too  early  to  attempt  to  estimate 
their  final  value.  In  this  latter  dass  one  would  seem 
to  take  no  risk  in  naming  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  James 
E.  Watson,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  J.  Frank  Hanly,  or  Ed- 
win Holt  Hughes. 

§208    Pbose 

Of  first-rate  writers  of  prose  Indiana  has  had  a 
small  number.  Judge  Isaac  Blackford,  who  sat  on 
the  supreme  bench  of  the  state  from  1817  to  1853,  has 
usually  been  conceded  one  of  the  cleverest  writers  in 
the  field  of  law.  His  Reports,  in  seven  volumes,  have 
been  models  for  three  generations  of  lawyers.  He 
was  bom  at  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey,  November  6, 
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1786,  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1802  and  came  to 
Indiana  in  1811.  The  strength  of  his  prose  is  its 
simplicity.  In  this  regard  he  has  been  followed  by 
Benjamin  Harrison,  who  in  breadth,  of  scholarship  ex- 
celled him.  In  the  historical  field  Indiana  has  no 
writer  who  has  attracted  the  notice  of  the  world  for 
literary  excellency.  John  C.  Ridpath  tells  a  story 
with  effect  but  his  neglect  of  historical  criticism  has 
made  his  work  so  unreliable  as  history  as  to  render 
his  writings  almost  useless. 

In  prose  fiction  the  state  has  produced  an  army  of 
workmen  ranging  in  achievement  from  first-rate 
work  down  to  zero.  This  prose,  rather  remarkable 
for  its  quantity,  may,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  that  which  deals  substan- 
tially with  Indiana  and  that  which  does  not.  The 
division  is  entirely  arbitrary  except  that  the  former 
has  an  avenue  of  appeal  which  the  latter  has  not  and 
for  that  reason  has  been  overrated  as  literature.  It 
may  be  observed  that  all  great  literature  is  local  but 
that  no  provincial  literature  is  great. 

Of  these  critics  of  Indiana  life,  the  first  was  Bay- 
n,ard  Bush  Hall,  principal  of  the  Indiana  seminary. 
Hall  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  and  a  Presbyterian  minister  by  training. 
The  lure  of  the  West  was  in  his  blood.  He  had  visions 
of  doing  great  deeds  for  humanity  in  this  land  of 
miracles.  He  followed  this  dream,  about  1822,  into 
the  wilderness  of  Indiana,  locating  on  the  frontier 
near  the  present  town  of  Gosport.  His  book.  The 
New  Purchase,  or  Seven  and  a  Half  Tears  in  the  Far 
West,  narrates  his  experiences  there  and  at  Bloom- 
ington.  Judge  D.  D.  Banta,  who  came  as  near  assess- 
ing Indiana  pioneers  at  their  true  value  as  any  writ- 
er, pronounced  it  **the  best  and  truest  history  of 
pioneer  life  and  pioneer  surroundings  in  Indiana 
that  can  anywhere  be  found.''    Nevertheless,  like 
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Robert  Owen,  Hall  was  unable  to  realize  his  beauti- 
ful vision  and  returned  a  disappointed  man." 

While  Hall  was  enjoying  himself  learning  to 
shoot  the  old  squirrel  rifle  in  Monroe  and  Owen  coun- 
ties, Mrs.  Julia  L.  Dumont  was  **  serving  humanity  *' 
at  Yevay,  teaching  a  district  school  and  reveling  in 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  Hoosier  Switzerland.  Mrs. 
Dumont,  who  was  bom  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1794, 
and  twenty  years  later  came  to  Vevay,  was  a  teacher 
rather  than  a  writer  of  prose,  though  in  Like  Sketches 
from  Common  Paths,  she  has  preserved  some  of  the 
traditions  of  her  time  and  neighborhood.  From  the 
standpoint  of  literature  her  writings  are  not  now 
readable,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of 
culture  in  the  state  they  are  valuable." 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Dumont  was  the  teacher  and 
inspirer  of  the  Eggleston  brothers,  Edward  and 
George  Gary,  has,  more  than  her  writings,  kept  up  an 
interest  in  her.  Edward  and  George  Gary  Eggleston 
were  sons  of  Joseph  Gary  Eggleston,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  and  politicians  of  the  late  thirties  in  In- 
diana. At  their  beautiful  home  in  picturesque  Vevay 
the  brothers  were  bom,  the  elder  in  1837,  the  younger 
in  1839.  In  their  training  and  surroundings  they 
had  the  best  to  be  had  in  the  state.  Their  father, 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  of  the  state, 

"  D.  D.  Banta^  Tales  of  Pioneers^  Indianapolis  Tfews,  May 
80,  1888y  seq.;  James  A.  Woodbum,  The  New  Purchase,  Centennial 
Edition,  introduction.  The  first  edition  of  The  New  Purchase 
was  published  at  New  Albany  in  1S43.  An  abbreyiated  edition 
was  published  in  1855.  The  Yolome  does  not  rank  high  in  literary 
merit 

12  The  best  biography  of  Mrs.  Dumont  is  by  T.  M.  Eddy  In 
the  Ladies  Repository,  XVII,  321  (June,  1867).  This  article  waa 
copied  almost  verbatim  by  William  T.  Coggeshall,  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  the  West,  43,  where  a  number  of  her  poems  are  given.  In 
Scrihner's,  Mardti,  1879,  is  an  excellent  appreciation  by  Edward 
Eggleston. 
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was  of  Virginia,  English  stock,  and  a  cursory  read- 
ing of  his  famous  report  on  the  Internal  Improve- 
ment transactions  in  Indiana,  made  to  the  state  sen- 
ate in  1842,  will  convince  one  that  the  sons  hardly 
excelled  their  father  in  the  mastery  of  the  English 
language.  Their  mother  was  of  the  Craig  family  of 
Kentucky,  four  of  whom,  including  her  fattier, 
George,  sat  in  the  Indiana  General  Assembly.  The 
father  *s  cousin,  Miles  C.  Eggleston,  was  the  most  fam- 
ous circuit  judge  that  ever  held  court  in  the  state. 
Some  years  after  the  death  of  their  father,  their 
mother  married  William  Terrell,  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter, who  took  his  family  to  live  first  at  Madison,  then 
at  New  Albany,  when  these  towns  were  the  business 
and  social  centers  of  the  state.  These,  coupled  with 
the  further  facts  that  they  had  the  best  education 
obtainable  in  the  west  and  a  childhood  of  ease  and 
culture,  account,  so  far  as  outside  conditions  can,  for 
their  high  achievements.  They  were  observers  of  the 
pioneer  life  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  home  and 
especially  of  the  rough  **  river  rats,^*  but  while  other 
boys  of  tiieir  age  were  grubbing  sprouts  in  the  **new 
ground,'*  they  were  feasting  on  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  nature  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

For  awhile,  Edward  Eggleston  preached,  but  in 
1866  he  gave  that  up  for  editorial  writing,  returning 
to  the  pulpit  again  in  1874.  In  1870  he  removed  to 
New  York  City.  Editorial  work  having  again  at- 
tracted him  from  the  pulpit,  he  gave  his  entire  atten- 
tion afterward  to  literary  work. 

While  editor  of  Hearth  and  Home,  in  1871,  he  con- 
tributed The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster.  The  next  year, 
1872,  appeared  The  End  of  the  World;  The  Mystery 
of  Metropolisville  followed  in  1873 ;  in  1874  came  The 
Circuit  Rider;  Roxy  was  published  in  1878,  while  the 
author  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Brooklyn;  The 
Hoosier  Schoolboy  bears  date  of  1883 ;  The  Gray- 
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sons,  1887.  These  seven  volumes  form  the  author's 
commentary  on  Hoosier  character  and  customs/' 
His  reputation  as  a  literary  man  rests  on  this  work 
for  it  does  not  seem  that  Duffels,  The  Faith  Doctor 
and  the  other  stories  of  that  class  could  have  found  a 
publisher  had  their  author  been  unknown. 

The  Hoosier  series  was  given  to  the  world  by  the 
author  as  an  honest  delineation  of  the  Hoosiers.^* 
But,  granting  this  does  not  concede  the  faithfulness 
of  the  picture.^*  As  stated  above,  none  of  these  books 

IS  It  BfaoYild  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  is  no  wide  difference 
between  the  people  of  southern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  and 
the  characters  here  drawn  are  taken  from  tlie  section  rather  than 
from  Indiana  aione. 

14  '^nt  the  picture  of  Western  country  life  in  The  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster  would  not  liaye  he&n  complete  witliout  this  com- 
panion-piece, which  presets  a  different  phase  of  it  And  indeed 
there  is  no  proyinciai  life  richer  in  material  if  only  one  knew 
how  to  get  at  it**— Edward  Bgi^eston,  The  Bnd  of  the  World,  7. 

''It  has  been  objected  that  I  hare  copied  life  too  dos^,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  work  to  be  done  Just  now  is  to  represoit 
the  forms  and  spirit  of  our  own  life^  and  thus  free  oursdres 
from  habitual  imitation  of  that  which  is  foreign.  I  hare  wished 
to  make  my  stories  of  yalue  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
ciTiUzation  in  America.^ — ^Edward  Eggleston,  The  Mystery  of 
MetropolisvUle, 

^l  had  thou^t  to  close  up  the  cycle  of  my  stories  of  life  in 
the  Mississippi  VaUey  with  Ro^,  which  was  published  in  187a 
Bat  when  I  undertook  by  request  of  the  editor  to  write  a  fsbatt 
story  for  the  Century  Magazine,  and  to  found  it  on  a  leg«idary 
account  of  one  of  President  Lincoln's  trials,  the  ttieme  grew  cm 
my  hands  until  the  present  novel  was  the  result.** — Edward  Eggle- 
ston.  The  Oraysons, 

15  The  following  quotation  from  an  editorial  review  in  AtHan- 
tic  will  show  what  the  world  understood  from  Eggieston's  writings: 
^In  Mr.  Eggieston's  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  rudeness  and  ugliness  of  the  intermediate  West,  after 
the  days  of  pioneering,  and  before  the  days  of  ciTilisation — the 
West  of  horse  thief  gangs  and  of  mol)s,  of  protracted  meetings 
and  of  extended  sprees,  of  ignorance  drawn  slowly  through  rdig- 
lous  fervors  towards  the  desire  to  knowledge  and  decency   In 
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is  autobiographical  in  the  sense  that  Hall's  New  Pur- 
chase or  Mark  Twain's  Roughing  It  is.  Eggleston 
never  experienced  this  life,  was  not  one  of  its  actors, 
but  only  an  observer.  He  held  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  his  literary  family  that  Dickens  did  to 
his,  although  of  course  the  personal  experiences  of 
the  two  authors  were  different.  They  caricatured 
society  rather  than  described  it.  It  is  further  to  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  observations  on  which  the 
books  were  founded  were  those  of  a  youth  under  six- 
teen and  that  the  impressions  there  formed  were  not 
used  until  twenty  years  later.  No  critical  historian 
but  would  reject  such  evidence  as  unreliable.  More- 
over there  is  nothing  more  delusive  to  a  mere  observ- 
er, judging  character,  than  outward  appearance. 
Certainly  no  childish  observer  would  have  chosen 
Socrates  as  the  wise  man  in  the  symposium. 

On  the  other  hand  the  work  of  Edward  Eggleston 
is  not,  for  that  reason,  worthless  to  history  or  to  the 
history  of  culture.    His  honesty  and  literary  power 

this  world.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  in  Hooppole  County,  Indiana, 
a  locality  which  we  hope  the  traveler  would  now  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  finding,  and  in  a  neighborhood  settled,  apparently,  by 
poor  whites  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  sordid  Pennsylvania 
Dutchmen,  and  a  sprinkling  of  cute  dishonest  Yankees." — Atlantic 
Monthly,  Vol.  XXIX,  363. 

The  same  result  is  seen  In  the  following  quotation  from  C.  P. 
Richardson :  'The  very  titles  of  his  works— T?ie  Hoosier  SchooU 
tnasier,  The  Circuit  Rider,  The  Mystery  of  Metropolisville,  Boxy-^ 
Illuminate  the  scenes  and  characters  described.  The  scenes  are 
rough  and  the  characters  tough,'  in  the  better  sense  and  some- 
times In  the  worse,  but  the  fidelity  with  which  youth  and  age 
In  the  backwoods  are  painted  makes  th^  books,  like  so  many  other' 
American  works,  at  least  valuable  essays  toward  that  full  delinea- 
tion of  the  whole  country  which  our  novelists  seem  surely,  though 
irregularly,  to  be  making."  C.  F.  Richardson,  American  Literature, 
tl,  422. 

These  reviewers  perhaps  knew  as  much  about  pioneer  life  in 
Indiana  as  they  did  about  the  mound-builders,  certainly  not  more. 
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are  nnquestioned  What  he  has  given  in  his  writings 
are  the  outward  forms,  expressions,  the  trappings  or 
husks  of  pioneer  life  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river.  The  physical  portrait  is  well  drawn  and  is  not 
without  value,  but  the  sympathy  that  dignifies  the 
characters  of  Hay  and  BUey  is  lacking  in  Eggleston. 
The  bare  feet  and  patched  pants  no  doubt  were  prom- 
inent but  they  were  not  of  the  essence  of  a  south  Indi- 
ana Hoosier  before  the  Civil  war.  The  aged  and  fail- 
ing myth  about  the  emigration  of  the  **poor  whites" 
from  the  south  across  the  Ohio  river  has  done  yeo- 
man service.  It  has  borne  for  years  the  characteri- 
zation, tough,  rude,  lawless,  ignorant,  sordid,  de- 
bauched and  predatory.  When  informed  of  these 
qualities,  gratuitously,  by  the  smug  critic  the  aver- 
age citizen  of  that  region  smiles  benevolently  and 
says :   *  *  Much  obleeged ' '  and  goes  on  about  his  wort 

In  the  broader  field  of  literature  Edward  Eggles- 
ton takes  high  rank.  He  was  an  early  realist,  one  of 
the  very  first  in  the  west  In  character  drawing, 
scene  painting,  dramatization  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  novelist,  there  is  lit- 
tle lacking  in  his  best  books.  These  qualities  have 
made  him,  in  Indiana,  the  best  known  of  our  novelists. 

Mr.  Eggleston  spent  his  last  years  writing  his- 
tory. His  labors  in  this  field  were  too  brief  to  pro- 
duce much  result.  The  Beginners  of  a  Nation  and 
the  Transit  of  Civilization  are  readable  and  accurate 
but  are  not  sufficient  to  entitle  the  author  to  rank 
among  the  first-rate  historians  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Eggleston  died  September  4,  1902.'* 

i«  For  a  8tndy  of  Mr.  Eggleston  outside  his  own  prefaces 
see  Meredith  Nicholson,  The  Hoosiers,  134 ;  The  Provincial  Amer- 
ican,  35;  the  Forum,  X,  279  (Nov.  1890) ;  George  Gary  Eggleston, 
The  First  of  the  Hoosiers  (a  biography  of  Edward  Eggleston) ; 
the  y  at  ion,  XIV,  44;  Review  of  Reviews,  XXVI,  448;  Scribner'M 
(Sept  1873),  VI,  561;  the  Atlantic,  XXIX,  363  and  XXX,  746 
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George  Gary  Eggleston  was  two  years  younger 
than  Edward  The  circumstances  of  their  early  life 
were  similar.  However,  after  studying  awhUe  in 
Asbury  university,  he  turned  to  his  relatives  in  Vir- 
ginia, became  a  southerner  in  the  Civil  war  and  after- 
ward took  up  literary  work  in  New  York  City.  Only 
two  of  his  numerous  books  deal  with  Indiana  themes. 
The  First  of  the  Hoosiers,  a  biography  of  himself 
and  brother  Edward,  and  The  Last  of  the  Flathoats, 
a  story  described  by  its  title."  Neither  of  these  has 
enough  literary  or  historical  merit  to  keep  it  alive. 
A  number  of  other  writers  of  local  note  lived  around 
Vevay  and  Madison  while  the  Egglestons  and  Du- 
monts  flourished,  but  none  of  them  has  attained  any 
considerable  reputation. 

A  combination  of  circumstances,  chief  of  which 
was  Wabash  college,  developed  a  literary  center  at 
Crawfordsville.  While  not  drawing  so  largely  on 
Indiana  history  for  their  themes,  the  Crawfordsville 
writers  have  been  more  truly  Hoosiers  in  their  lives. 
The  senior  and  leader  of  the  group  was  General  Lew 
Wallace,  who  is  usually  conceded  to  be  either  the 
greatest  or  the  poorest  of  the  Indiana  novelists.  He 
was  a  man  of  wide  interests  and  experience.  His 
father  was  governor  of  Indiana,  a  representative  in 
congress  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  early 
lawyers  of  the  state.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
John  Test,  sat  in  congress  two  terms,  and  was  later 
distinguished  as  a  leading  politician  and  lawyer.  At 
Brookville,  where  Lew  Wallace  was  bom,  April  10, 
1827,  at  Covington,  and  later  at  Indianapolis,  his 
education  was  as  good  as  could  be  had,  though  he 

(reviews  by  W.  D.  Howells) ;  also  an  appreciation  by  Nicholson, 
Atlantic,  XC,  804.  These  are  sufficient  to  show  his  rating  by 
critics. 

17  G.  O.  Eggleston,  Recollections  of  a  Varied  Life;  Bookman, 
XXXL 
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never  attended  college.  He  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  after  which  he  settled 
down  to  the  practice  of  law ;  or  tried  to,  for  a  con- 
trolling desire  to  do  literary  work  had  long  before 
manifested  itself. 

Before  the  war  Oeneral  Wallace  had  begun  a 
novel  which  he  named  The  Fair  God,  based  on  Prea^ 
cott's  Conquest  of  Mexico.  This  was  finished  in  1873 
and  carried  to  a  Boston  publishing  house,  Osgood 
and  Company.  It  appears  that  no  American  review- 
ers undertook  to  pass  judgment  on  the  novel  when 
it  appeared.  Nothing  resembling  it  had  been  offered 
to  the  reading  public  and  there  seemed  no  way  to 
measure  its  merits  or  predict  its  reception.  The  story 
itself  closely  follows  Prescott;  there  is  such  a  for- 
midable array  of  unpronouncable  names ;  the  wh(de 
story  is  so  prodigal  of  blood  and  slaughter,  was  such 
an  ugly  duckling  looking  creation,  that  its  favorable 
acceptance  by  the  reading  public  mi^t  well  be 
doubted.  It  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  the  novel 
reached  its  maximum  popularity,  though  it  was  im- 
mediately popular  in  London. 

In  the  meantime  Oeneral  Wallace  was  laying  his 
literary  plans  on  a  more  ambitious  scale.  He  ran- 
sacked the  Congressional  library  for  books  on  Jew- 
ish history.  He  had  determined  to  clear  his  own 
mind  on  the  subject  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  For 
this  reason  he  wrote  Ben  Eur.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  book  stalls  this  is  the  present  high  water  mark 
of  Indiana  novels.  The  other  novel.  The  Prince  of 
India,  1893,  did  not  attain  the  popularity  of  Ben  Eur. 
He  had  worked  on  The  Prince  of  India  since  1886  and 
in  conception  and  execution  it  would  seem  to  merit  as 
high  praise  as  its  predecessor.  These,  together  with 
a  few  shorter  articles,  such  as  The  Boyhood  of 
Cferwf,  1892,  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  work.   He  had 
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well-iiigli  completed  his  Autobiography  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  Febraary  15,  1905. 

Although  Ben  Eur  is  the  most  widely-reisid  novel 
written  in  America  since  the  Civil  war,  neither  it 
nor  its  author  has  ever  found  favor  with  the  profes- 
sional critics.  Neither  of  the  standard  American  lit- 
erary reviews  seems  to  have  noticed  either  Ben,  Eur 
or  The  Fair  God  when  they  were  published.  In  fact, 
The  Fair  God  lay  dormant  for  ten  years  and  only 
came  to  life  in  the  light  of  its  successor,  Ben  Eur. 
Wallace  was  not  a  Bohemian  in  habits,  but  associated 
with  politicians,  statesmen  and  soldiers.  Conse- 
quently his  literary  art  was  not  to  the  liking  of  the 
craft  In  fact,  when  he  brought  his  team  out  on  the 
literary  race  track  the  judges  all  fled  from  their  posts. 
His  prose  has  strength  rather  than  beauty.  The 
great  scenes  are  separated  by  long  stretches  of  mo- 
notonous commonplace.  Whatever  his  value  as  an 
artist,  he  has  found  a  large  audience.*®  The  subjects 
vi^hich  Wallace  has  treated  have  no  relation  to  Indiana 
and  will  not,  therefore,  be  discussed  at  length  here. 

Very  different  from  either  Eggleston  or  Wallace 
was  James  Maurice  Thompson,  son  and  grandson  of 
Baptist  preachers.  He  was  bom  near  Brookville, 
Indiana,  September  9, 1844.   His  mother  was  Dutch, 

18  The  best  reference  Is  Lew  WMaoe,  an  AutoUography ;  Nich- 
olson, The  Hooaiera,  180 ;  Mary  H.  Krout,  Personal  Reminiscences 
of  Lew  Wallace,"  in  Harper's  Weekly,  IL,  406.  The  standard 
texts  on  American  literature  contain  only  the  briefest  mention, 
OharJes  F.  Richardson,  American  Literature,  II,  441,  has  this: 
"Meanwhile  two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Ben  Eur,  a  Tale 
of  the  Christ,  have  been  distributed  among  pleased  readers,  to 
whom  its  religious  suggestions  and  its  occasionally  yiyid  pictures 
have  been  most  welcome,  though  the  construction  and— to  me  at 
least— dull  literary  style  are*  of  the  amateur  rather  than  the  true 
historical  novelist"  This  is  the  only  mention  made  of  Wallace 
and  his  work  in  a  book  containhig  thirty-five  pages  devoted  to 
Co(4;>er  and  one  to  Edward  Eggleston. 
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his  father  was  Scotch-Irish,  both  were  well  educated 
and  prominent,  and  both  were  of  old  Revolutionary 
families.  The  ministerial  duties  of  the  father  led  hinn 
up  and  down  the  Ohio  valley,  and  finally  landed  Vh'tti 
in  a  wild  glen  among  the  hills  of  north  (Georgia.  This 
life  in  the  wilderness  was  the  determining  influence 
in  the  education  of  the  son.  He  was  naturally  a  poet ; 
became  a  poetic  scientist,  practiced  law  as  a  profes- 
sion ;  was  a  civil  engineer,  and  will  be  remembered  as 
a  writer  of  prose.  His  education,  largely  literary, 
emphasized  these  qualities.  More  than  the  Eggles- 
tons  or  Wallace,  he  had  the  temper  of  an  artist  His 
life  in  the  woods  gave  him  an  appetite  for  backwoods 
stories.  In  this  field  lay  the  materials  for  his  three 
books  dealing  with  Indiana  subjects. 

The  first  of  the  three,  in  1876,  was  a  collection  of 
short  stories  dealing  with  characters  and  scenes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Crawfordsville.  These  stories  at- 
tracted some  attention  locally  but  little  elsewhere. 
The  Witchery  of  Archery  followed  in  1878  and  first 
brought  the  writer  into  notice.  While  practicing  law 
in  Crawfordsville  was  his  occupation,  he  usually 
spent  the  winter  in  the  south  writing  novels.  In  1886 
he  produced  A  Banker  of  BankervUle,  a  Crawfords- 
ville theme.  The  story  is  of  a  speculator  who  rapidly 
acquired  wealth,  endowed,  or  assisted  financially, 
colleges  and  churches  with  other  people  *s  money, 
*  *  blew  up  in  the  home  stretch ' '  and  disappeared.  The 
author  very  modestly  introduces  himself  as  **  Mil- 
ford,  *'  the  honest  lawyer. 

In  Indiana  by  far  his  best  known  story  is  Alice  of 
Old  Vincennes,  1900,  a  historical  novel  dealing  with 
the  capture  of  Vincennes  by  George  Rogers  Clark ;  in 
fact  it  is  so  historical  in  many  places  that  it  is  thread- 
bare. The  author  pried  open  the  joints  of  Clark  ^s 
narrative  here  and  there  and  inserted  stories  gath- 
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ered  from  a  collection  furnished  him  in  Vincennes.** 
Although  it  is  a  thrilling  story  of  rough  frontier  ex- 
periences the  volume  has  little  literary  merit.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  a  plain  historical 
narrative  which  is  spoiled  for  history  by  the  love 
story  grafted  on.  As  a  poet  and  critic,  Thompson 
also  earned  some  recognition.  His  views  on  criticism 
are  contained  in  a  small  volume  entitled  Ethics  of 
Literary  Art  (1893)  .^®  He  contributed  many  articles 
to  the  magazines,  the  Cosmopolitan,  Atlantic,  Cen- 
tury, Outing,  Critic,  and  especially  to  the  Independ- 
ent, of  which  he  was  an  editorial  staff  correspondent. 
One  of  these  articles,  **  An  Archer  on  the  Kankakee,'* 
has  especial  value  for  Indiana,  being  an  account  of  a 
trip,  while  state  geologist,  over  the  region  which 
LaSalle  explored  in  1679.  He  died  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  February  15,  1901. 

From  Crawf  ordsville  also  came  Meredith  Nichol- 
son, one  of  the  most  widely-known  Indiana  literary 
men  at  present.  Like  all  literary  men  of  Indiana  he 
comes  of  good  stock  and  enjoyed  a  first-class  educa- 
tion. His  ancestors  were  from  the  south  and  came 
with  the  great  migration  by  way  of  Kentucky;  his 
education  was  received  in  the  society  of  Crawf  ords- 
ville and  Indianapolis,  supplemented  by  a  degree 
from  Wabash.   He  listened  to  General  Wallace,  Ben- 

10  These  stories,  together  with  a  number  of  others,  had  been 
gathered  by  Margaret  O'FIynn  and  Ida  Lusk,  who  were  preparing 
them  for  publication  when  Thompson's  novel  appeared.  Mary 
Hannah  Krout  had  Just  completed  a  manuscript  entitled  "On  the 
Wea  Trail"  on  the  same  subject  when  Alice  of  Old  Vincennea  came 
from  the  press.  Although  the  two  authors  lived  In  the  same  town 
It  seems  neither  knew  the  other  was  working  on  the  subject 

20  The  best  critique  on  Maurice  Thompson  is  William  M. 
BaskervlUe,  Southern  Writers,  I,  89-136;  Meredith  Nicholson,  The 
HooHers,  199;  for  a  critical  study  of  his  work  consult  the  Inde- 
pendent  from  1890  to  1902.  No  coUection  of  his  works  has  been 
published^ 
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jamin  Harrison,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Joseph  E. 
McDonald,  as  well  as  the  cracker  barrel  philosophers 
of  the  seventies.  Finally  he  was  initiated  into  the 
secrets  of  Hoosier  character  by  James  Whitcomb 
Biley.  He  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  rongh  side 
and  the  shortcomings  of  western  life  as  was  Eggles- 
ton,  but  unlike  the  latter,  has  never  lost  sympathy 
nor  hope.  Even  ten  years  of  newspaper  work  ha[s 
not  wrecked  his  literary  health,  nor  spoiled  his 
temper. 

He  entered  the  field  of  literature  by  way  of 
poetry.  Short  Flights,  contributed  occasionally  to 
the  newspapers  and  collected  into  a  volume  in  1891. 
After  ten  years  of  reportorial  and  other  writing  for 
newspapers,  Mr.  Nidiolson  published  The  Hoosier, 
an  appreciation  of  the  literary  work  done  by  Indian- 
ians.  The  little  volume,  both  historical  and  critical 
in  the  better  sense  of  both  terms,  in  its  sane,  modest 
estimates  has  done  much  to  correct  the  impression 
made  by  Eggleston^s  novels. 

The  author's  first  venture  at  a  long  story  was  The 
Main  Chance  (1903),  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in 
Missouri  and  Nebraska.  It  at  least  shows  the  bent 
of  the  author's  mind  in  chosing  the  setting  for  his 
stories.  The  characters  are  the  men  and  women  of 
affairs  in  a  rapidly  growing  western  town.  In  Zelda 
Dameron  (19C4)  Mr.  Nicholson  transferred  his  range 
to  Indianapolis.  The  story  pictures  the  capital 
changing  from  a  slightly  overgrown,  county-seat 
town  to  a  modem  business  city.  The  characters  are 
well  drawn  but  the  story  as  a  whole  is  slow  and  pains- 
taking. In  the  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles  the 
author  shook  the  soil  from  his  feet  and  mounted  at 
once  into  thin  air.  He  came  to  anchorage  finally  at 
Maxinkuckee,  but  the  story  is  whole  cloth,  warp  and 
woof,  imagination.  The  story  is  a  thrill  and  the  book 
sold.   The  Port  of  Missing  Men  (1907)  resembles  the 
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House  of  a  Thousand  Candles  in  being  a  purely  fan- 
ciful story.  In  Rosalind  of  Red  Gate  (1907)  the 
author  returns  to  the  Annandale  of  the  House  of  a 
Thousand  Candles,  building  up  another  romance 
largely  with  the  same  characters.  The  Little  Broum 
Jug  at  KUdare  (1908)  takes  the  reader  to  the  Caro- 
linas.  The  Lords  of  High  Decision  (1909)  is  a  return 
by  the  author  to  his  first  scene  of  operations^  in  which 
he  tried  to  reform  the  coal  barons  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  Siege  of  the  Seven  Suitors  (1910)  is  a  fanciful 
story  located  nowhere ;  but  in  the  Hoosier  Chronicle 
(1912)  the  author  returns  boldly  to  Indianapolis  and 
Crawfordsville  and  deals  frankly  with  social  and 
political  conditions  of  the  nineties.  It  is  a  story  with 
a  plot,  though,  like  a  short  tunnel,  it  is  not  so  dark 
but  one  can  see  light  at  either  end  from  the  middle. 
Although  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  remaining,  pro- 
vincialism in  Indiana  was  passing  away,  as  one  read- 
ily notes  in  comparing  these  characters  with  those 
of  Eggleston  of  the  second  quarter,  or  those  of  Riley 
of  the  third  quarter  of  the  century. 

The  Provincial  American  and  Other  Papers 
(1912)  is  a  collection  of  magazine  articles  principally 
from  the  Atlantic.  The  leading  paper,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral others,  is  autobiographical ;  The  Provincial  Cap- 
ital is  an  historical  essay  on  Indianapolis.  Otherwise 
Phyllis  (1913)  is  a  second  and  so  far  as  the  story 
goes,  a  better  Hoosier  Chronicle,  with  Crawfords- 
ville for  a  background.  The  Poet  (1914)  is  a  story 
with  Eiley  for  the  leading  character,  the  Proof  of  the 
Pudding  (1916)  is  yet  another  Indianapolis  story,  one 
of  the  best  the  author  has  written.  These  and  their 
author  ^8  numerous  papers  published  in  magazines 
constitute  a  valuable  commentary  on  Hoosier  char- 
aeter  of  the  later  day," 

ti  There  Is  no  scarcity  of  notices  in  the  magazines  of  Mr. 
Nidiolson  and  his  work  but  no  single  reference  is  worth  mailing. 
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Other  writers  who  have  brought  fame  to  Craw- 
fordsville  are  Susan  Arnold  Wallace  (1830-1907), 
wife  of  (Jeneral  Wallace,  Mary  Hannah  Krout  and 
her  sister,  Caroline  Virginia  Krout  The  greater 
part  of  the  writings  of  all  three  relate  to  their  trav- 
els. As  such  they  have  been  widely  read  but  they 
can  not  be  classed  as  Indiana  literature.  Caroline 
Krout  is  the  author  of  Knights  in  Fustian  (1900)  a 
tale  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  in  Parke  and 
adjoining  counties,  which  not  only  has  historical 
value  but  is  a  readable  story.  The  description  of 
local  conditions  and  the  characterization  of  the  com- 
mon folks  are  well  done.  On  the  Wea  Trail  has  the 
same  general  theme  as  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  An 
ancestor  of  Miss  Krout  by  the  name  of  Benham  fig- 
ures prominently  in  the  story  as  does  the  Dubois 
family.  Dionis  of  the  White  Veil  (1911)  is  the  story 
of  a  company  of  priests  and  nuns  who  came  from 
Paris  by  way  of  New  Orleans  with  the  intention  of 
founding  a  mission  at  the  mouth  of  White  river. 
However,  it  is  by  their  travel  stories  that  the  three 
women  are  best  known.** 

Literature  was  not  cultivated  in  Indianapolis  till 
after  the  Civil  war,  though  some  casual  work  dates 
from  an  earlier  period.  While  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
was  a  pastor  there  in  the  forties  he  edited  the  West- 
ern Farmer  and  Gardner.  Contrary  to  the  inference 
from  its  name  this  was  a  literary  joumaL  In  the 
volume  before  me,  1846,  there  are  dozens  of  para- 
graphs about  the  every-day  affairs  of  the  farm  done 
in  spicy  English,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  im- 

He  has  been  a  eontribtitDr  for  many  years  to  Atlantic  Of  late 
a  number  of  his  papers  have  appeared  in  World's  Work  and 
Collier's.  In  The  Provincial  American  is  the  best  acconnt  Er^i 
were  it  in  place  here,  it  is  too  soon  to  attempt  any  estimate  of 
the  value  of  Mr.  Nicholson's  writings. 
as  Nicholson,  The  Hoosiers,  212. 
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mediate  connectioii  between  them  and  farming. 
Berry  E.  Sulgrove,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal, preceding  the  war,  was  regarded  at  the  time  as 
the  most  gifted  editorial  writer  in  the  state ;  though 
not  so  much  could  always  be  said  for  the  judgment 
shown  in  his  editorials.  While  editing  the  Journal 
in  1857  he  prevailed  on  0.  H.  Smith,  then  a  retired 
lawyer  of  Indianapolis,  to  put  in  manuscript  some  of 
the  experiences  of  his  forty  years'  practice  at  the 
law.  It  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  any  other  man 
in  the  state  at  the  time  had  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
its  historical  characters  and  certainly  in  the  telling 
no  one  could  have  excelled  him.  He  was  in  mellow 
old  age ;  life  had  been  a  pleasure  to  him  and  his  mind 
was  dear  and  serene.  His  Early  Indiana  Trials  and 
Sketches  is  unique  in  our  history.  Its  only  competi- 
tor in  the  field  is  Judge  Jacob  Burnet's  Notes  on  the 
Discovery  and  Settlement  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory.^ Few  Indiana  books  have  been  quoted  more 
than  the  Trials  and  Sketches. 

Early  in  1862,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  war 
would  be  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  state's  history 
an  Indianapolis  publishing  house,  Merrill  &  Com- 
pany, formed  the  plan  of  publishing  a  war  history  of 
the  state,  containing  as  a  feature  a  biography  of 
each  man  who  lost  his  life  in  the  cause.  The  work  of 
editing  and  writing  the  two  volumes  devolved  on 
Catharine  Merrill,  daughter  of  Samuel  Merrill,  one 
of  the  well-known  pioneers  of  the  state.  The  volumes 
are  entitled  The  Indiana  Soldier  and  were  published 
in  1866.  At  the  same  time  the  General  Assembly 
ordered  the  state  librarian,  David  Stevenson,  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  all  the  Indiana  soldiers  engaged  in  the 
war,  together  with  brief  regimental  histories.  Mr. 
Stevenson  completed  the  first  volume  of  this  work 

ss  PubUshed  in  Cincinnati,  1847. 
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but  the  second  and  last  was  finished  by  Theodore  T. 
Scribner.  Curiously  enough,  the  first  volume  was 
printed  by  H.  H.  Dodd,  grand  commander  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.  The  volumes  are  en- 
titled Indiana* s  Roll  of  Honor.  The  statistical  rec- 
ords contemplated  in  each  of  these  books  was  pub- 
lished by  Adjutant  General  W.  H.  H.  Terrill,  in 
eight  volumes  and  are  known  as  Terrell's  Reports. 

Contemporary  with  these  historical  writers  was 
John  B.  Dillon,  a  Virginian  by  birth  (1808),  an  editor 
by  profession,  and  state  librarian  from  1845  to  1851. 
During  his  career  as  editor  in  Logansport,  he,  in  co- 
operation with  Lasselle,  Tipton  and  others,  had  accu- 
mulated a  great  many  documents  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  state.  Dillon  formed  the  ambitious  plan 
of  writing  a  history  of  the  state,  but,  though  encour- 
aged by  the  General  Assembly  and  kept  in  public 
office  eighteen  years,  he  permitted  antiquarian  curi- 
osity to  lead  him  so  far  from  his  undertaking  that  he 
was  unable  to  bring  the  history  down  farther  than 
the  end  of  territorial  times,  ffis  two  volumes.  His- 
torical Notes  and  the  History  of  Indiana,  bear  date 
1843  and  1859  respectively.  It  is  such  a  straight- 
forward, accurate  account,  that  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  was  not  finished.  He  drifted  off  to 
Washington  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war,  where 
he  was  in  federal  employment  till  1875.  He  died  in 
Indianapolis  in  1879. 

Indianapolis,  as  a  literary  center,  owes  a  debt  to 
George  C.  Harding,  editor  at  times  of  the  Herald, 
the  Review,  the  Journal,  Mirror,  and  Sentinel.  He 
was  a  literary,  rather  than  an  editorial  writer.  He 
encouraged  all  the  fledglings  to  try  their  wings,  not 
merely  by  furnishing  an  avenue  of  publication  but  by 
gathering  them  to  his  house,  where,  around  the  din- 
ner table,  discussion  and  criticism  were  mingled  with 
the  meaL    Aside  from  his  editorial  writings  he  pub- 
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lished  a  single  volume,  Miscellaneous  Writings 
(1882). 

John  H.  Holiday,  founder  of  the  News  and  author 
of  a  number  of  historical  essays,  Elijah  Halford, 
editor  of  the  Journal  in  the  eighties,  Charles  R.  Wil- 
liams, editor  of  the  News  and  author  of  a  Life  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hays,  and  Louis  Howland,  its  present 
editor  and  author  of  Day  Unto  Day,  are  the  later  edi- 
tors who  have  earned  wide  reputations. 

Of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  litera- 
ture Booth  Tarkington  is  best  known.  He  is  a  native 
of  Indianapolis  (1869),  educated  at  Purdue  and 
Princeton.  His  father,  John  S.  Tarkington,  was  bom 
at  Centerville,  Wayne  coimty  (1832),  graduated  from 
DePauw  (1852) ;  lus  mother,  Elizabeth  Booth,  was  a 
native  of  Salem  (1834).  The  father  has  practiced 
law  in  the  state  since  1855 ;  was  a  captain  in  the  Civil 
war,  and  has  sat  on  the  circuit  court  bench  and  in  the 
General  Assembly.  Mr.  Tarkington  is  thus  prepared 
to  speak  with  understanding  of  Indiana  folks. 

A  Gentleman  from  Indiana  was  his  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  literary  world.  It  appears  in  Mc- 
Clure's  in  1897  and  in  book  form  in  1899.  The  theme 
of  A  Gentleman  from  Indiana  is  village  life  in  Indi- 
ana shortly  after  the  Civil  war.  There  was  an  isola- 
tion of  neighborhoods  then  which  has  now  disap- 
peared. Fighting  cocks  from  one  neighborhood  were 
always  on  the  alert  for  their  rivals  in  adjoining 
neighborhoods.  The  same  rivalry  extended  to  schools, 
to  politics  and  to  social  life  generally.  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton has  come  dangerously  near  confusing  this  aspect 
of  frontier  life  with  the  vigilance  committee  activ- 
ities of  the  pioneers.  As  is  well  known  the  vigilance 
committee  practice  in  dying  out  degenerated  into 
what  in  Indiana  is  called  whitecapping.  The  best  men 
in  the  community  usually  constituted  the  vigilance 
committee,  while  the  worst  could  just  as  surely  be 
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found  among  the  whitecaps.  The  story  is  well  told, 
and  will  preserve  for  all  time  a  picture  of  the  time 
when  the  *  ^fellers'*  gathered  on  Saturdays  or  Sun- 
days at  the  old  mill,  or  the  neighborhood  store. 
Monsieur  Beaucaire  (1900)  is  a  French  story;  The 
Two  Vanrevels  (1902)  is  a  love  story  of  the  Mexican 
war  period;  Cherry  (1903)  is  a  Pre-Eevolutionary 
tale;  In  the  Arena  (1905)  is  a  collection  of  six  short 
stories,  all  of  which  deal  with  politics.  The  author 
had  just  spent  a  term  in  the  state  Assembly  where  he 
accumulated  these  impressions.  The  Conquest  of 
Canaan  (1905)  is  a  love  story  with  an  Indiana  back- 
ground; The  Beautiful  Lady  (1905)  is  an  Italian 
story;  His  Own  People  (1907)  is  the  story  of  an 
American  youth  who  married  a  **  countess '^  and  was 
glad  afterward  to  get  back  to  his  own  people.  In 
The  Turmoil  (1915)  Tarkington  returned  to  Indian- 
apolis and  under  the  guise  of  a  very  beautiful  love 
story  he  scored  the  very  ugly  commercial  greed  which 
would  sacrifice  health,  hope,  friendship  and  even  love 
for  the  sake  of  mere  bigness  of  accumulation.** 

Although  Charles  Major  made  his  home  in  Shel- 
byville,  he  belongs,  geographically  and  socially,  with 
the  Indianapolis  group.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  an  American  lawyer  and  judge  by  profes- 
sion, educated  in  an  English  college.  Carles  Major 
was  bom  in  Indianapolis,  May  25,  1856,  educated 
there  and  at  Shelbyville  and  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  law  school.  From  1877  till  his  death,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1913,  he  practiced  law  at  Shelbyville. 

His  first  was  his  most  successful  venture  in  novel 

24  No  biography  of  Mr.  Tarkington  has  been  written,  nor 
aside  from  magazine  reviews,  has  any  extended  criticism  of  his 
worli  been  made.  In  The  Hoosiers,  282,  and  in  Representative 
CitizeM  of  Indiana  are  brief  biographies.  Charity  Dye,  Some 
Torch  Bearers  of  Indiana,  has  good  brief  characterizations  of  lead- 
ing Indiana  literary  men. 
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writing,  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower  (1898),  an 
English  story  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
Bears  of  Blue  River,  1900,  is  a  compound  of  neigh- 
borhood tradition  woven  together  with  a  simple  love 
story.  In  Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall,  the 
anthor  returned  to  England.  A  Forest  Hearth  brings 
the  reader  back  to  pioneer  Indiana.  Most  of  his 
themes  have  been  chosen  outside  of  Indiana.  As  a 
novelist  he  has  not  dealt  largely  with  Indiana  char- 
acters and  must  take  his  place  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters as  assigned  by  world  critics. 

Anna  Nicholas,  of  Indianapolis,  has  contributed 
to  strictly  Indiana  literature  two  small  volumes.  The 
Making  of  Thomas  Barton  (1913),  and  An  Idyl  of  the 
Wabash  (1898).  The  latter  is  a  collection  of  ten 
short  stories  descriptive  of  Wabash  valley  scenes 
and  folks  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  war. 

Judge  Millard  Cox,  of  Indianapolis,  has  used 
Morgan  *s  Raid  as  the  setting  for  a  study  of  border 
conditions  during  Civil  war  times.  The  story,  The 
Legionaries,  appeared  in  1899.  Judge  Cox  does  not 
draw  as  dark  a  picture  of  the  Knights  as  does  Miss 
Krout  in  Knights  in  Fustian.  The  story  is  almost 
historical,  not  only  in  its  leading  events,  but  in  the 
illustrations  o^^  broken  families  and  divided  neigh- 
borhoods. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  two  widely  dif- 
fering authors  are  finding  Hoosiers  themes  for  a 
large  and  growing  body  of  readers.  George  Ade  is  a 
native  and  legal  resident  of  Newton  county.  His 
father  was  a  pioneer  settler  and  the  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  county  (1911).  George  Ade  is  a  graduate 
of  Purdue.  Practically  all  of  his  score  or  so  volumes 
of  writings  are  commentaries  on  the  social  life 
around  him,  his  neighborhood  frequently  extending 
to  Chicago.  As  a  coiner  of  words  and  phrases,  of 
stinging  criticism  that  leaves  no  sores,  he  is  without 
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a  rivaL  Such  books  as  Breaking  into  Society,  Fables 
in  Slang,  People  You  Know,  and  The  Girl  Proposi- 
tion are  rivals  of  vaudeville. 

Gene  Stratton  Porter  made  her  home  at  Limber- 
lost  Cabin,  near  Rome  City.  In  The  Song  of  the  Car- 
dinal,  Freckles,  A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost,  The  Har- 
vester, and  Laddie,  she  has  preserved  the  story  of 
the  lake  and  swamp  region  of  northeastern  Indiana. 
Its  teeming  life  of  birds,  bees,  butterflies,  flowers,  rep- 
tiles, noble  forests,  and  sDvery  lakes  flitter  and  flut- 
ter, sing  and  dance  and  croon  and  moan  through  her 
pages  in  a  wild  debauch  of  color,  sound  and  odor. 
Tucked  in  among  the  flowers  and  butterflies  there  is 
always  a  love  story  carried  on  more  or  less  after  the 
fashion  of  human  beings  and  served  up  with  a  plen- 
teous supply  of  adolescent  emotionalism. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  Indi- 
ana workers  in  the  literary  field.  In  My  Youth 
(1914),  a  Quaker  story  of  the  middle  of  the  century, 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis ;  Grace  Alex- 
ander's Judith,  A  Tale  of  the  Candle-Lit  Fifties; 
Eleanor  Atkinson's  Johnny  Appleseed;  Mary  Blake 's 
Hearths  Haven;  John  Vestal  Hadley's  Seven  Months 
a  Prisoner;  and  Augustus  Lyndi  Mason's  True 
Stories  of  Our  Pioneers  have  each  contributed  some- 
thing toward  depicting  Indiana  life  and  ways,  if  they 
have  not  added  much  to  the  general  field  of  literature. 

In  the  field  of  history,  William  H.  English  has 
produced  two  volumes  entitled  The  Conquest  of  the 
Country  Northwest  of  the  Ohio,  which  are  the  best  on 
that  important  event.  Richard  G.  Boone  has  written 
a  History  of  Education  in  Indiana.  CoL  W.  M.  Cock- 
rum,  of  Oakland  City,  is  the  author  of  a  Pioneer  His- 
tory of  Indiana,  and  The  Underground  Railroad. 
Botii  of  these  are  excellent  books,  written  almost  en- 
tirely from  documents  in  the  author's  possession. 
On  tiie  same  subject  as  Colonel  Cockrum's  last  vol- 
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rune  is  Levi  Coffin's  Reminiscences.  The  writer  was 
the  prince  of  conductors  on  the  Underground  road. 
Sanford  Oox's  Recollections  of  an  Old  Settler  deals 
with  the  upper  Wabash  where  he  was  an  early  set- 
tler. Jacob  Piatt  Dunn,  while  state  librarian,  wrote 
a  small  volume  on  territortial  Indiana.  It  covers 
the  same  ground  previously  covered  by  Dillon.  F.  C. 
Holliday  is  the  author  of  Indiana  Methodism,  a  sub- 
ject later  continued  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Sweet  of  DePauw. 
W.  F.  Scott  has  written  a  history  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Indiana ;  Hanf  ord  A.  Edson  has  done  a  like 
service  for  the  Presbyterians.  Julia  Henderson 
Levering  has  produced  an  interesting  volume  on  the 
state's  history,  entitled  Historic  Indiana.  George 
B.  Lockwood  has  made  a  special  study  of  New  Har- 
mony in  his  The  New  Harmony  Movement. 

Li  the  field  of  biography  E.  W.  Thomson  was  a 
pioneer  in  his  Personal  Recollections  of  Sixteen  Pres- 
idents; William  D.  Foulke  has  written  a  two-volume 
Life  of  Morton;  Charles  Moores  and  Jesse  Weik  have 
each  written  on  the  life  of  Lincoln ;  James  A.  Wood- 
bum  has  done  a  Life  of  Thaddeus  Stevens;  S.  B. 
Harding  wrote  a  Life  of  George  B.  Smith;  Albert  J. 
Beveridge  has  completed  four  volumes  of  a  Life  of 
John  Marshall,  and  William  W.  Woollen  has  written 
a  volume  entitled  Historical  and  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Early  Indiana.  Gen.  John  W.  Foster,  a 
native  of  Pike  county  and  a  diplomat  of  international 
reputation,  has  written  a  Century  of  Diplomacy 
(1900),  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient  (1903), 
and  Diplomatic  Memoirs  (1909).  Judge  Daniel  Waite 
Howe,  besides  several  pamphlets  in  the  State  His- 
torical  Society  Publications,  has  written  The  Puritan 
Republic  (1899),  and  the  Political  History  of  Seces- 
sion (1915).  Albert  J.  Beveridge  has  lately  joined 
this  class  with  his  four  large  volumes  on  John  Mar- 
shall. 
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In  the  discussion  of  Indiana  literature  it  has  been 
troublesome  in  some  instances  to  decide  *w]io  were 
Indiana  authors.  The  line  has  in  most  oases  been 
drawn  to  include  only  those  who  have  lived  and  writ- 
ten in  the  state.  This  narrow  interpretation  has  ex- 
cluded from  discussion  the  poet  William  Vaughn 
Moody  (1869-1910),  bom  at  Spencer,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  second  in  rank  to  no  living  Ameri- 
can poet;  also  Theodore  Dreiser  (1871),  bom  at 
Terre  Haute  and  educated  at  the  state  university, 
who  at  the  present  time  has  a  wide  reputation  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad  as  a  realist  Oeorge  Barr 
McCutcheon,  the  novelist,  and  his  brother,  John  T. 
McCutcheon^  the  cartoonist,  and  many  others  of  lit- 
erary note,  were  bom  in  Indiana.  The  list  is  too  long 
to  complete. 

§  209      POETBY 

Poetry  has  always  had  an  enchanting  power  over 
the  Hoosiers.  The  early  papers  were  filled  with  it, 
both  imported  and  indigenous  in  origin.  The  old 
Western  Sun  carried  a  column  headed  **  Poetic  Asy- 
lum.** No  verse  was  so  poor  but  what  a  publisher 
could  be  found.  Each  neighborhood  had  an  ample 
stock  of  ballads  and  love  songs  which  were  sung  on 
all  social  occasions  with  or  without  provocation. 
These  were  sentimental  and  pathetic.  ^^  Barbara 
Allen,**  ^^Sweet  William,**  ^*LUy  Dale,**  and  ^*The 
Dying  Nun**  are  typical.  Likewise  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  poetry  of  Indiana  has  this  pathetic,  senti- 
mental character.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  in  most  instances  the  sentiment  is  overworked. 

The  early  writers  of  the  state  found  much  encour- 
agement at  Louisville  where  (Jeorge  D.  Prentice  kept 
the  columns  of  the  Louisville  Journal  open  to  them, 
and  in   Cincinnati  where   the  Saturday  Evening 
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Chronicle,  the  Mirror  and  the  Western  Literary 
Journal  kept  open  house  for  the  poets. 

One  of  the  earliest  poets  of  the  state  to  attract 
public  notice  was  John  Finley,  a  Virginian  by  birth 
(1797),  and  a  citizen  of  Richmond  by  residence.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Palladium  and  mayor  of  the  city 
for  fourteen  years.  Three  years  he  served  in  the 
General  Assembly,  three  years  clerk  of  the  state  sen- 
ate and  seven  years  clerk  of  the  circuit  court.  His 
'^Bachelor  HaU,'^  ^*The  Hoosier^s  Nest^'  and  '*To 
Indiana*'  are  stUl  well  known.  *'The  Hoosier's 
Nest,**  a  short  poem  in  quadrimeter,  rhyming  coup- 
lets, is,  doubtless,  as  well  known  now  as  any  Indiana 
poetry  except  that  of  Eiley.  This  has  no  value  as 
poetry,  but  as  a  picture  of  a  cabin  home  is  worth 
preserving.    He  died  in  Richmond,  1866. 

Contemporary  with  Finley,  though  younger,  was 
Sarah  T.  Bolton  (1820-1893).  She  was  a  native  of 
Newport,  Kentucky,  and  a  resident,  most  of  her  ma- 
ture life,  at  Indianapolis.  She  was  the  poet  laureate 
of  the  state  during  the  forties  and  fifties.  Her  poetry 
inspired  the  pioneers  of  that  day,  by  whom  she  was 
highly  esteemed.  *  *  Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe  *  *  served 
admirably  during  forty  years  for  the  third  and 
fourth  grade  boys  to  recite  as  Friday  evening  decla- 
mations. 

Louise  Chitwood  (1832-1855),  of  Connersville, 
wrote  a  number  of  poems  of  sufficient  merit  to  induce 
Prentice  to  collect  them  after  the  author  *s  death  and 
publish  them  in  a  volume.  The  **  Graves  of  the  Flow- 
ers** will  illustrate  the  mournful  tenderness  of  her 
verses  and  doubtless  will  be  as  much  as  anyone  now 
would  care  to  read.  Contemporaries  in  time  and  sim- 
ilar in  style  and  sentiment  expressed,  were  Julia 
Dumont  and  Amanda  Dufour  (1822-1899).  Though 
no  one  now  reads  them  they  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity  during  the  decades  immediately  preced- 
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ing  the  Civil  war.  Sidney  Dyer,  pastor  of  the  EHrst 
Baptist  ohorch  of  IndianapoUs  in  the  fifties,  was  the 
author  of  two  small  volumes  of  poetry,  Voices  of  Na- 
ture and  Thoughts  in  Bhyme  (1849)  and  An  Olio  of 
Love  and  Song,  i>oems  read  before  the  Athenian  So- 
ciety of  Indiana  university,  July  31,  1855.  John 
Dillon  was  also  known  at  this  time  as  a  poet  Gran- 
ville M.  Ballard  (1833),  a  graduate  of  Asbury  and  a 
teaoher  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  asylum  of  Indianapo- 
lis, was  a  frequent  contributor  of  poetry  to  the  Indi- 
anapolis papers  just  before  the  Civil  war.  His  most 
ambitious  eflfort  was  **The  Village  Politician*** 

Perhaps  a  hundred  persons  could  be  named  who 
wrote  verses  in  Indiana  before  the  Civil  war.  Wil- 
liam T.  Coggeshall  in  1860  published  a  volume  en- 
titled Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  West,  in  which  he  in- 
cluded biographical  notices  and  selections  of  poetry 
of  thirty-four  Indianians.** 

In  his  three  volumes  of  Specimens  of  American 
Poetry,  published  in  1829,  Samuel  Kettell  found 
room  for  no  Indiana  poet.  Seventeen  Y^Mirs  later 
Bufus  Griswold  published  his  Prose  Writers  of 
America.  In  this  Indiana  is  without  a  representa- 
tive. In  CJeorge  B.  Cheever's  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America  (1849),  no  one  from  Indiana  is  included.  In 
the  same  year  Griswold  published  his  Gift  Leaves  of 

»  The  following  is  his  list :  Julia  L.  Dmnont  John  Finlefy 
John  B.  Dillon,  Noble  Botler,  William  Robs  Wallace,  Laura  M. 
Thurston,  Geo.  W.  Cutler,  Henry  W.  Ellsworth,  Horace  P.  Biddle^ 
Sarah  T.  Bolton,  Sidney  l>y^,  Luella  J.  B.  Case,  Amanda  Dufour, 
Peter  Fishe  Reed,  Jonathan  W.  Gordon,  Isaac  H.  Julian,  Mary  B. 
Nealy,  John  G.  Dunn,  Orpheus  Everts,  George  T.  Welbom,  Louise 
Esther  Viduroy,  James  Pummill,  Frances  Locke,  Sarah  B.  Wallace^ 
Elijah  Bran  Edwards,  Louise  Chitwood,  William  Wallace  Harney, 
Benjamin  S.  Parker,  Granyille  M.  Ballajrd,  John  J.  Piatt,  Cornelia 
W.  Laws,  Samuel  Y.  Morris,  William  S.  Peterson  and  Ella  Cald- 
welL  Some  of  these  remained  in  Indiana  only  a  part  of  their 
UTe& 
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American  Poetry,  containing  selections  from  sixty- 
nine  American  authors  wittiout  a  single  selection 
from  Indiana.  In  the  sixteenth  edition  (1875)  of 
Griswold^s  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,  B.  A.  Stod- 
dardy  the  editor^  has  included  two  Indiana  men,  John 
J.  Piatt  and  Forceyth  Willson.  In  DuycMnck's 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature  (option  of 
1881)  Indiana  is  represented  by  five  authors***  W. 
H.  Venable,  in  Beginnings  of  Literary  Culture  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  (1891),  mentioned  Mrs.  Dumont,  John 
Finley,  G-  W.  Cutler,  Sarah  T.  Bolton,  and  Forseyth 
Willson. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  in  his  Poets  of  Amer- 
ica (1885),  in  his  closing  chapter,  mentioned  Maurice 
Thompson,  John  James  Piatt  and  James  Whitcomb 
Biley.  These  references  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
Indiana,  up  to  the  dose  of  the  Nineteenth  century, 
had  attracted  very  little  attention  from  literary  crit- 
ics. On  the  other  hand,  Benjamin  S.  Parker  and 
Enos  B.  Heiney,  in  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Indiana 
(1900),  have  listed  no  less  than  one  hundred  forty- 
two  citizens  of  the  state  whom  they  charge  with  be- 
ing poets. 

Of  all  these  only  one  can  be  noticed  here  at  any 
length.  The  poetic  sentiment  has  always  been  char- 
acteristic with  Indiana  people.  Some  of  the  best 
known  of  our  lawyers,  physicians,  preachers,  farm- 
ers, editors  and  teachers  are  included  in  the  list  of 
verse-makers  mentioned  above.  In  the  intervals  of 
professional  routine  they  have  turned  to  poetry  as 
others  turn  to  golf  or  whist.  Many  of  these  occas- 
ional poems  are  beautiful,  most  are  sincere  and  have 
been  read  by  thousands  with  pleasure.  Only  a  few 
of  the  people  enjoy  classical  music;  the  great  ma- 
jority of  us  prefer  rag-time  for  everyday,  home  use. 

M  These  are  Baynard  R.  Hall,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  John  James 
Piatt,  Edward  Eggleston  and  George  C.  Eggleston. 
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A  few  read  Milton  for  pleasure  but  the  great  ma- 
jority prefer  to  browse  on  the  lower  slopes.  The 
one-hundred-forty  wingless  bards  of  Indiana  may  be 
heralds  of  the  greater  poet  of  western  democracy 
whose  songs  shall  heat  our  melting  pot  to  the  fusing 
point 

James  Whitcomb  Biley  is  Indiana's  strongest 
candidate  for  literary  immortality.  He  was  bom  at 
Greenfield  in  1849^  the  son  of  Reuben  A.  BUey,  a 
lawyer  and  politician  of  state-wide  fame.  Both 
father  and  mother  read  and  appreciated  good  litera- 
ture. The  son  enjoyed  a  desultory  education  some- 
what after  the  type  of  that  of  Irving.  The  circum- 
stances of  Kiley  *s  early  life  were  such  that  he  learned 
first  hand  the  customs  and  characteristics  of  the 
Hoosier  folk.  At  his  father's  office  he  met  and 
learned  the  language  of  the  farmers.  In  his  travels 
with  an  itinerant  doctor,  a  vendor  of  patent  medi- 
cines, he  met  the  ubiquitous  small  boys  that  follow 
the  showman;  as  a  traveling  sign  painter  he  had 
further  opportunities  to  study  character. 

Unlike  Eggleston  he  was  irresistibly  attracted  by 
the  odd  characters  he  met.  These  characters  he  took 
as  illustrations  of  the  Hoosier.  Each  was  a  bundle  of 
sentiments,  the  embodiment  of  a  poem.  His  attitude 
was  invariably  sympathetic  just  as  the  characters, 
themselves,  had  remained  sweet  through  all  their 
vicissitudes.  Under  his  interpretation  the  rowdy, 
the  bully,  the  sharp  practice  men  all  disappear ;  not 
that  he  never  observed  such  acts  but  that  such  acts 
were  neither  the  usual  expression  of  any  right- 
minded  person  nor  were  such  persons  typical  Hoos- 
iers.     In  this  he  was  historically  correct. 

Neither  the  well-to-do,  prosperous  man,  nor  the 
pampered,  correct  child  had  much  interest  for  Eiley. 
The  person  who  battled  single-handed  with  adver- 
sities, provided  he  fought  fairly  and  never  surrend- 
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ered,  was  his  hero.  Such  were  the  individuals  he 
sought  out  when  he  went  to  a  new  town  and  these 
are  the  persons  for  whom  he  wrote.  Their  mutual 
tastes  were  the  final  judges  as  to  whether  his  work 
was  good  or  not.  The  old  farmer  and  his  wife,  who 
had  buffeted  the  adversities  of  a  half  century  and 
could  look  back  from  the  glow  of  evening  not  only 
to  their  own  childhood  but  to  that  of  their  children, 
when  they  came  to  hear  the  poet  read,  received  his 
attention.  If  they  responded  with  the  farmer's 
laugh,  if  they  slapped  their  knees,  or  if  the  tears 
trickled  down  their  weather-beaten  faces,  he  knew 
his  shot  was  near  the  center.  Once  when  he  read 
about  a  hunchback,  an  old  couple  got  up  and  left  the 
room.  On  inquiry  he  learned  that,  they  had  such  a 
child.  He  never  read  the  poem  again  publicly;  so 
careful  was  he  to  avoid  causing  pain. 

However,  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  Riley's  lit- 
erature was  pathos.  The  grinding  struggle  for  exis- 
tence often  crushed  out  lives.  Life  itself  to  him  was 
a  sad  struggle  against  adversities.  Death  is  often  a 
visitor  among  his  characters,  but  it  is  not  the  "grim 
destroyer,**  the  ** remorseless  tyrant**  that  breaks  up 
homes  and  snatches  victims  unwillingly  away.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  ministering  angel,  come  on  a  mer- 
ciful mission  to  bear  away  one  for  whom  the  strug- 
gle had  been  too  hard,  a  welcome  friend  come  on  a 
friendly  visit  to  summon  for  a  pleasant  journey.*^ 

Eiley  understood  and  appreciated  the  inherited 
superstition  which  lingers  in  the  backbone  of  every 
Hoosier.  We  know  there  are  no  spirits  abroad  at 
night  in  the  graveyard,  but  we  whistle  as  we  go  by; 
we  know  it  makes  no  difference,  but  it  is  usually  con- 

rt  For  Illustration  read  "Eccentric  Mr.  Clark",  "The  Funny 
Little  Fellow",  **Tod",  "Jamesy",  and  "Where  Is  Mary  Smith  r'. 
Biographical  Edition  of  Riley's  Worlsa 
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venient  to  plant  onr  potatoes  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon;  we  biow  the  will-o'-the-wisp  is  harmless,  but 
nevertheless  we  are  never  going  its  way  when  it  is 
out  traveling.  The  field  of  dassio  mythology  was 
for  Biley  a  barren  pasture,  but  the  field  of  Hoosier 
superstition,  fairy  and  folk  lore  yielded  bounti- 
fully.«* 

With  the  healthy,  romping  children,  with  the  pale- 
faoed,  suffering,  patient  children,  with  the  dirty, 
frowzy  bootblack  or  newsboy,  with  the  sprite-like 
children  who  followed  their  fancies  on  most  remark- 
able excursions,  and  with  all  other  children  Biley 
assumed  close  kinship.  Like  sunshine  on  the  rippling 
water,  like  the  twittering  of  birds  among  the  young 
leaves,  full  of  humor,  conceits,  and  fancies  are  the 
Biley  children.  Whether  singing  or  sighing,  at  play 
or  work,  at  home  or  abroad,  poor  or  rich,  in  health 
or  in  sickness,  in  rags  or  in  ribbons,  they  are  still 
only  children.  While  he  has  written  considerable  of 
what  is  generally,  though  in  many  cases  wrongly, 
called  children's  poetry  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  this 
is  his  best 

Biley  at  his  best  is  the  spokesman  for  the  Indiana 
farmer.  Here  his  education  has  served  him  best 
The  typical  Hoosier  is  the  farmer.  Not  that  the  poet 
has  f  aUed  to  find  characters  among  the  lawyers,  the 
doctors,  in  the  cobUer  shop,  at  the  country  store, 
around  the  checker  board,  at  the  fairs,  in  the  army 
and  a  score  of  other  places,  but  none  of  these  equal  in 
poetic  insight  or  in  historical  truthfulness  **  Benja- 
min F.  Johnson  of  Boone.  *  *  Whittier  alone  of  Amer- 
ican poets  has  seen  the  poetic  side  of  farm  life  as  has 
Biley,  though  certainly  the  quiet  Quaker  never  heard 

tB  Compare  "Tale  of  a  ^Ider^,  "An  Adjustable  Lunatic^, 
"Mary  Alice  Smith";  "The  Raggedy  Man",  "Llttie  Orphan  Annie**, 
or  the  "Nine  Little  Goblins". 
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such  a  riotous  rhapsody  of  farmyard  music  as  did 
**Mr.  Johnson"  on  that  October  morning  when  the 
**frost  was  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder  in  the 
shocf  Nothing  is  heard  of  the  loneliness,  the 
drudgery,  the  monotony,  the  hayseediness  of  farm 
life  in  Eiley  poetry,  because  these  had  not  yet  been 
experienced  when  ** Benjamin  P.  Johnson*'  was 
speaking.  He  was  the  spokesman  for  the  farmers  of 
the  fifties,  sixties  and  seventies.  The  ugly,  repul- 
sive side  of  farming  is  not  overlooked,  but  the  pre- 
vailing tint  is  bright  rather  than  dark.** 

The  poet's  love  for  his  native  state  never  failed 
him.  He  traveled  often  ^nd  widely  but  there  is  no 
bint  of  it  in  his  writings.  So  far  as  his  work  is  con- 
cerned he  might  as  well  never  have  been  beyond  the 
borders  of  Indiana.  However  he  was  not  narrow  nor 
provincial  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  these  terms. 
He  spoke  to  the  world  through  the  language  and  ex- 
perience of  pioneer  Indiana  as  Bums  did  through 
the  language  and  life  of  Scotland.  For  this  same 
reason  Biley  will  always  be  appreciated  more  in 
Indiana  than  elsewhere.  He  knew  the  literature  of 
the  world,  some  of  it  so  well  that  he  could  success- 
fully imitate  it.**^  But  the  world  never  tempted  him 
from  Indiana.  He  might  go  as  far  north  as  South 
Bend  or  as  far  east  as  Richmond  but  not  farther.  It 
may  be  the  universal  love  story,  a  landscape  as  beau- 
tiful as  an  Alpine  vale,  a  game  of  checkers  or  a  bear 
story;  whatever  it  was,  its  habitat  was  Indiana, 
Indiana  realism.    His  state  pride  is  never  offensive, 

»  See  **The  Ne«t  Bgg^,  "George  Mullen's  OonfesBion'^ 
'Thoughts  for  the  Discouraged  Parmer^,  "His  Pa's  Romance*'  or 
a  score  of  others. 

«o  See  **A  Remarkable  Man",  'Twiggs  and  Tndens",  **Leon- 
anle^y  ''Some  Imitations"  and  elsewhere. 
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nor  even  obtrusive;  he  merely  constracted  his  plots 
out  of  the  familiar  material  at  home.'^ 

Much  of  Biley's  writing  is  done  in  so-called  dia- 
lect The  term  is  not  apt  In  his  poems  for,  and 
about  children  he  used  the  ordinary  child  language 
which  certainly  is  not  a  dialect  The  language  of 
the  unschooled  Hoosiers  who  speak  in  his  pages  de- 
fies all  the  rules  of  dialect  Its  peculiarity  does  not 
consist  in  any  consistent  misuses  either  of  pronun- 
ciation, spellhigy  meaning  or  grammar,  and  least  of 
all  in  rhetoric.  It  is  the  easy,  everyday  language  of 
the  facile  farmer.  Unlike  Lowell,  in  the  Bigelow 
Papers^  Biley  never  permits  his  rustics  to  discuss 
questions  they  do  not  understand.  Their  language 
was  as  natural  and  easy  for  Biley  as  for  the  charac- 
ters he  created.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  study  on  his 
part  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  chose,  Biley  was 
a  master  of  English  as  pure  and  limpid  as  the  crys- 
tal rill  that  trickled  through  the  old  springhouse. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  compare  Biley  with  other 
poets.  Whether  he  was  greater  than  Whittier  or 
equal  to  Bums,  may  be  amusing  considerations  but 
the  larger  questions  are  the  honesty  and  reality  of 
his  appeal.  One  fact  certainly  is  established,  thou- 
sands of  persons  have  enjoyed  and  admired  the 
**Bubaiyat  of  Doc  Sifers**  who  have  never  read  any 
other  Eubaiyat" 

»i  See  "Old  Indiana".  "A  Child's  Home  Long  Ago",  or  "Pap'a 
Gome  Back  to  Indiana**. 

ss  No  anthoritatlTe  biography  of  Riley  has  yet  appeared.  In 
the  Biographical  Eklition  of  His  Works,  Vol.  I,  367,  is  a  short 
sketch  of  his  life.  In  Famous  Living  AmericanB,  385,  there  is  a 
brief  biography  and  bibliography  by  Anna  Nichalos.  Many  of  his 
prose  sketches  are  biographical.  See,  also,  Book  NewB  Monthly, 
March,  1907;  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  January,  1902;  Bookman, 
March,  1911 ;  Mabel  Potter  Daggett,  In  Lockerbie  Street;  Clara  a 
Laughlln,  Reminiscences  of  Riley;  John  A.  Howiand,  James  Whit- 
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comb  BUep  in  Prose  and  Picture;  Riley,  The  Bo$$  Qirl  and  Other 
Sketches.  He  died  at  Indianapolis,  July  22,  19ia  In  the  daily 
papers  and  magazines  of  ttie  period  following  his  death  are  nomer* 
ous  articles^  both  biographical  and  criticaL  Selections  from  his 
letters,  edited  by  Edmnnd  Eitel,  are  published  in  Harper*s  Maga- 
zine l)eginning  with  Deceml>er,  1917.  The  al)oye  discussion  relates 
to  Mr,  Riley  literarily;  literally,  he  was  not  exactly  what  one 
would  call  a  philanthropist  He  is  not  known  to  have  worried 
more  about  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  mankind  than  literary 
persons  in  general  do.  He  had  about  the  same  affection  for 
children  as  other  bachelors  of  similar  age* 
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Ade,  George,  1138. 

Agricultural  development,  822. 

Agricultural  education^  841. 

Amusements  of  pioneers,  593. 

Architecture  of  public  build- 
ings, 986. 

Army  organization,  U.  S.,  1094. 

Asbury  College,  988, 1012,  1014, 
lllL 

Automobiles,  1045. 

"Battle  of  Pogue's  Run/'  788. 
Beveridge,  Albert  J.,  1062, 1114, 

1135. 
Blackford,  Judge   Isaac,  1100, 

1114. 
Board  of  Education,  state,  695, 

926;  county,  712,  920. 
Bolton,  Sarah  T.,  1137. 
Border  raids,  767,  771. 
Bounties  and  drafts,  760. 
Breaking  land,  578. 
Butler  college,  988, 1018. 

Campaign  of  1856.  642. 

Care  of  dependents.  809. 

Central  Normal  College,  1004. 

Church  re-alignments  in  the 
fifties,  574. 

Churches  in  the  fifties,  678. 

Cities  of  Indiana,  966;  popula- 
tion of,  1850-1910,  980;  rise 
of  the,  974;  development, 
982;  charters,  some  early, 
967. 

City  School  Superintendents, 
924. 

Civil  War,  opposition  to,  776. 

Civil  War  politics,  610. 

Civil  War,  the,  738. 

Clays,  904. 

Clearing  land,  early,  578. 

Coal,  900. 

Coeducation,  1012. 

Coercion  or  secession,  667. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  666,  968. 

Colleges,  988;  early  attend- 
ance, 988;  sectarianism,  989; 
classical  education,  994;  so- 
ciety, 996;  politics,  996; 
changing   curriculum,   1001; 


religion  at  the,  1011;  coedu- 
cation, 1012;  law  schools, 
1014;  medical  schools,  1015; 
graduate  schools,  1017;  col- 
lege unity,  1017. 

Commercial  development,  1021. 

Commercial  schools,  1008. 

Common  schools,  early  condi- 
tions, 679;  creating  school 
sentiment,  682 ;  early  conven- 
tion in  Interest  of,  684;  legis- 
Utlon  for,  691,  709,  710,  711; 
development  of,  692;  organ- 
ization. 695;  funds,  694,  699, 
701;  statistics  of,  703;  state 
system,  916,  947. 

Community  organizations,  972. 

Corrupt  Practices  Law,  1068. 

Cotton  mills,  early,  1028. 

Counties,  population  of,  1840-60, 
604;  vote  in  1854-6,  648;  vote 
In  1860,  662;  vote  on  free 
schools,  689. 

County  Institutes,  986. 

County  Superintendent,  917. 

Crittenden  Compromise,  678. 

Crops,  early,  832. 

Crops  in  the  fifties,  686. 

Curriculum  of  common  schools, 
941. 

Debs,  Eugene  V.«  1058,  1114. 
Democratic  party,  864.  958. 
Dependents,  care  of,  809. 
DUlon,  John  B.,  1130. 
Disabled  soldiers,  state  debt  to, 

810. 
District  school,  the,  696. 
Drafts  and  bounties,  760. 
Dress  in  the  fifties,  586. 
Durbin,  Gov.  Winfield  T.,  1066, 

1062. 


Earlham  College,  988. 

••Eclipse,"  the  river  steamer, 
596. 

Economic  changes  in  the  fif- 
ties, 585. 

Education,  479. 

Eggleston,  Edward,  1116. 

Eggleston,  George  Cary^  1121. 
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Election    of    1854,    684;     1860. 

660;    1864,    798;    1876,    875; 

1892,  1053;  1904,  1057;  1912, 

1063. 
Bmployera'  liability,  1087. 
BngllBh,  William  EL,  955,  968, 

1134. 
Bnlifltments  in  1861,  676. 

Fairbanks,    Charles    W.,    964, 

1065. 
Farm    implements,    884,    851; 

land,   extent   of,    1860,   825; 

statistics,  1850-60,  585;  stock, 

828. 
Feeble-minded,  School  for  the, 

815. 
Female     educational     institii- 

Uons,  1012. 
Fences,  early  rail,  677. 
Field  Crops,  832. 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  passage 

of,  806. 
Finley,  John,  1187. 
Fbrest  land,  extent    of,    1860, 

825. 
Fbrt     Sumter,     Indiana's     re- 
sponse to,  738. 
Foster,  Gen.  John  W.,  1186. 
Foulke,  William  D.,  1186. 
Free  schools,  rote  on,  698. 
Franklin  College,  989. 
Fruits,  838. 

Gardening,  887. 

Gas,  natural,  91L 

Geological  surveys,  886. 

German  immignuits  in  Indi- 
ana, 680. 

Golden  Circle,  Knights  of  the, 
778. 

Goodrich,  Gov.  James  P.,  1064, 
1091,  1093. 

Graduate  schools,  1017. 

GraAgers,  852,  862,  870,  1049. 

Gray,  Got.  Isaac  P.,  958. 

Greenbackers,  859,  873,  958, 
957. 

Gresham,  Walter  Q.,  960. 

Hall.  Baynard  Rush,  1115. 
Haniy,    Gov.    J.    Frank,    1058, 

1114. 
Hanover  College,  1010. 


Harrison,  Benjamin,  660,  878, 

953,  954,  960.  963,  965,  1054, 

1114. 
Hay,  836. 

Haynes,  Elwood,  1045. 
Hemp,  837. 
Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  657, 

662.  676,  858,  955,  960,  968. 
Hogs,  830. 

Home  life  in  the  flfUes,  575. 
Horses,  830. 
Housing  laws,  1042. 
Hovey,  Gov.  Alvin  P.,  700,  961, 

966. 
Howe,    Judge    Daniel    Walte, 

1186. 

Illiteracy    in   the   fifties,   604, 
607. 

Immigration  into  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley. 629. 

Indiana,     a     political     battle- 
ground, 963. 

Indiana  Boys'  School,  813. 

Indiana    Educational    Society, 
684. 

Indiana  in  the  fifties,  678. 

Indiana  Legion,  the,  765. 

Indiana  University,  1002,  1005, 
1012,  1013,  1015. 

Indianapolis,  pioneer  railroad, 
718;  first  charter,  970;  early 
conditions,  971;  changes  in 
charter,  977;  railroad  dona- 
tion, 978;  population,  980; 
early  commerce,  984. 

Individualism  of  the  pioneers, 
676,  600. 

Industrial  centers,  1027. 

Industrial  education,  944. 

Industrial  legislation,  1035. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  815. 

Irish    immigrants    in    Indiana, 
629. 

Iron  interests,  896. 

Kansas  question,  635,  642,  652. 
Kern,  John  W.,  963, 1056. 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle. 

778. 
Know  Nothings,  619,  637,  648. 
Krout,  Caroline,  1138. 

Labor  legislation,  1035. 
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Labor  troubles^  1072. 
Lagrange  Phalanx,  972. 
Lane,  H.  S.,  644,  656,  659,  661, 

666,  1112. 
Law  schools,  1014. 
Legislation   as   to   mnnicipali- 

ties,  967. 
Libraries,  township,  707. 
Limestone,  907. 
Liquor  traffic,  early  opposition 

to,  590,  613;   legislation  on, 

614. 
Literary  history,  1008. 
Live  stock,  828. 

Major,  Charles,  1132. 
Manufacturers,  early,  1021. 
Marshall,    Gov.    Thomas,    964, 

1065. 
Matthews,  Qov.  Claude,  1054. 
Medical  schools,  1015. 
Mental  Traits,  early,  600. 
Mexican     Border,     Indiana 

troops  on,  1084. 
Michigan  City,  charter  of«  969; 

population,  981. 
Military  history  since  the  Civil 

War,  1070. 
Militia,  State,  1072. 
Mills,    Caleb,    683-4,    695,    707, 

935,  998. 
Mine  Inspection  law,  903. 
Minerals  of  Indiana,  884. 
Mining,  882. 

Moody,  William  Vaughn,  1186; 
Moores  Hill  College,  989. 
Morals  in  the  fifties,  589. 
Morgan's  Raid,  771. 
Morton,    Oliver    P.,    637,    641, 

644,   645,   652,   662,   666,   674, 

677,   740,  741,   746,  798,  820, 

857,  881. 
Mount,   Gov.   Jamef  A.j  1054, 

1079. 

National*  candidates  from  In« 

diana,  963. 
National  Guard,  1077, 
Natural  gas,  911. 
Negro    Enfranchisement,    805, 

808. 
Negroes,  public   education   of, 

809. 
Negroes^  status  of,  1850,  610. 


New  Albany,  early  commerce, 

985. 
Newspapers,  596,  1098. 
Nicholson,  Meredith,  1126. 
Normal  Schools,  931,  1001. 
Northern    Indiana  Normal, 

1004. 
Notre    Dame    University,  988, 

1014. 

Oats,  836. 

Oil,  913. 

Oolitic  limestone,  907. 

Oratory,  1109. 

Organizing    the    army,    1861, 

739. 
Owen,    David    Dale,    886,    893, 

897. 
Owen,  Robert  Dale,   669,    692, 

742. 

Panic  of  1874,  868. 

Parke,  Benjamin,  1099,  1100. 

Partisanship  in  1860,  665. 

Patriotism  in  1860,  665. 

Petroleum,  913. 

Philosophy  of  the  pioneer,  602. 

Pioneer  larder,  579. 

Pioneer  philosophy,  602.    * 

Pioneer  railroad  of  Indiana, 
717;  other  early  roads,  718; 
the  builders,  733. 

Pioneer,  individualism  of  the, 
576. 

Pioneers,  physique  of  the,  582. 

Plank  roads,  839. 

Poetry,  1136. 

Political  progress,  1067. 

Political  reformers,  872. 

Political  revolts,  856. 

Politics  during  CivU  War,  798. 

Population,  1840-60,  604. 

Populists,  1047. 

Porter,  Gov.  Albert  G.,  660, 
954. 

Porter,  Gene  Stratton,  1134. 

Potatoes,  837. 

Press,  the,  596,  1098. 

Progressive  party,  1060. 

Prohibition,  early  agitation  for, 
613;  statewide,  1065. 

Property  valuations  in  the  fif- 
ties, 585. 

Prose  writers,  1114. 

Public  Accounting  Law,  1068. 
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Public    health    In    the    flfUes, 

591;  In  later  jean.  1041. 
Purdue  Unlversltj,  1007,  1016. 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  act,  10:1. 

Quakers,  abstinence  of,  614. 

Ran  Fences,  early,  677. 
Railroads,  716,  849. 
Ralston,  Got.  Samuel  M.,  1062. 
Reading  Circle,  938. 
Reconstruction  of  political  par- 

Ues,  819. 
Reconstruction  period,  798. 
Reform  Schools,  811. 
Religious  debates,  676. 
Religious  thought  In  the  fifties, 

673. 
Reorganisation  after  the  CIyII 

War.  808. 
Republican  party,  866,  968,  967. 
Republican  party,  birth  of  In 

Indiana,  689. 
Republicans,  Liberal,  866. 
Richmond,  charter  of,  968; 

population,  981. 
Riley,  James  Whltcomb,  1189. 
Road  building,  839. 
Road  laws,  1046. 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute, 

1007. 
Rye,  887. 

Salem,  charter  of,  967. 
Salt,  882. 

School  administration,  918. 
School  funds,  694;  distribution 

of,  696,  701,  708. 
School  houses  In  1852,  697. 
School   law   of    1861,   709;    of 

1866,  710;  of  1873,  711. 
School  sanitation,  1043. 
School  sUtistics,  1916,  950. 
School  supervision,  921. 
School  system,  679. 
School  taxes  resisted,  700. 
Schools  and  the  Courts,  700. 
Shakertown,  972. 
Sheep,  881. 
SlaTe  hunting,  624. 
Slavery,  610. 

Social  gatherings,  early,  692. 
Socialists,  1068. 
Society  In  the  fifties,  687. 


Soil,  care  of  the,  826. 

Soldiers  Home,  First,  810. 

Soldiers  In  the  ClvU  War,  7f4. 

Soldiers'  relief,  793. 

Spanish-American  War,  1078. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
822 

SUte' Board  of  Health.  1041. 

State  debt,  1865,  817. 

State  fairs,  844. 

State  government,  breakdown 
of,  676. 

State  MiUtia,  1072. 

State  Normal  School,  1002. 

State  school  system,  916,  947. 

State  Teachers'  Association, 
938. 

State's  rights  after  the  war, 
819. 

Street  rallwasrs,  1044. 

Strikes,  1072. 

Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, 695,  921. 

Superstitions  and  signs,  early. 
601. 

Swamp  lands,  621. 

Swine,  880. 

Tariff,  Indiana  and  the,  963. 

Tarklngton,  Booth,  1131. 

Tax  system,  817;   revision  of 

laws,  818. 
Teachers'  Associations,  938. 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  938. 
Temperance    agitation,    early, 

613. 
Thirteenth    Amendment,    Pas- 
sage of,  806. 
Thompson,    James    Maurice, 

1123. 
Thompson,    Richard    W.,    641, 

672,  1103,  1136. 
Tobacco,  837. 
Towns,    special    charters    for, 

967. 
Township    government,     1869, 

709. 
Township  Institutes,  937. 
Township  libraries,  706. 
Township  trustees,  696. 
Transportation,  1044. 
Transportation  schemes,  early, 
:      716. 

Travel  In  the  fifties,  696. 
Treason  trials,  790.       ^  Z' i  ; 
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Troops  In  the  Civil  War,  764. 
Truancy  Law,  950. 
Turpie,  David,  667,  662. 

Underground  Railroad,  623. 

Valparaiso  University,  1004. 
Vincennes,    charter    of,     968; 

population,  981. 
Vocational  schools,  947. 
Voorhees,  Daniel  W.,  653^  660, 

866,  881.  1103,  1112. 
Vote  In  1854  and  1856,  648. 
Vote  in  1860,  662. 

Wabash     College,     987.     1002, 

1010. 
Wage-earners,  1909,  1030. 
Wallace,  Gen.  Lew,  663,  1075, 

1121. 


Wealth  In  the  fifties,  585. 
Wheat,  834. 

Whig  party,  death  of,  637. 
WUlard,  Gov.  Ashbel  P.,  645, 

650. 
Williams,  Gov.  James  D.,  839, 

848,  876,  1005. 
Woman's  prison,  815. 
Woman's  rights,  632. 
Woman's    sphere    in    pioneer 

life,  580. 
Women    wage-earners,   protec- 
tion of,  1059. 
Women's    work   In    the    Civil 

War,  794. 
Workmen's  compensation,  1088. 
World    War,    Indiana   in   the, 

1090. 
Wright,    Gov.    Joseph  A.,  616, 

637,  «51,  736,  822,  840,  842, 

1006. 
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